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PREFACE, 


Ty this volume, which completes the Works of Plato, generally 
admitted to be genuine, will be found the only English translation 
of the Laws, hitherto made directly from the Greek. For althougk 
they form part of Taylor’s publication, it is not teo much to say 
that he can scarcely have looked at the original, but must have 
depended on the Latin version of Ficinus; and this too not the 
genuine one, but the refiction of it which was made by Symon 
Gryneus to suit the printed text. 

Of the grounds on which this suspicion rests, numerous proofs 
will be found in the notes. Not only has Taylor tacitly followed 
Ficinus in his omissions and insertions, but in numerous instances, 
where the genuine version had preserved the sense of the original, 
he has neglected it, in accordance with the revised version by 
Gryneus. 

For this dereliction of the first duty of a translator, Taylor would 
perhaps have pleaded, that, as he never presumed to rival Ficinus 
in his knowledge of Plato, whese writings the Italian scholar had 
studied from his earliest years, he conceived it far more advisable 
to follow the Latin version than to attempt to unravel the original 
Greek ; where so numerous are the difficulties and so unaccount- 
able the corruptions, as to render it frequently impossible to give 
even a readable, much less an elegant, rendering. And so too, it 
would seem, thought the French translator Grou ; who, as remarked 
by Cousin, has frequently followed Ficinus; and even the German 
translator Schulthess seems to have found it easier to translate 
from the French than the Greek. Cousin has himself been content 
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to adopt Grou’s translation, as a basis, rather than make a new 
one from the original ; which he says is full of novelties of syntax, 
or rather of the want of all syntax, differing in this respect from 
the other dialogues of Plato—a discrepancy, he thinks, owing to 
the fact, that the Laws had not received the last touches of the 
author’s hand. 

That the Laws have come down to us in a very unsatisfactory 
state, is well known, and was long since ably shown by Boeckh ; 
and it was doubtless owing in part to this conviction that, after 
penning some first-rate remarks on the three opening books, he 
gave up the task in despair; he saw that the nine remaining pre- 
sented a series of obstacles, which it was useless to encounter and 
hopeless to overcome. 

The labour, however, that Beeckh was unwilling to undergo 
was subsequently undertaken by Ast; to whose exertions the 
reader will find I have been not a little indebted. Since his day, 
although the Greek text has been edited and improved partially 
with the aid of MSS. by Bekker,—for those, which were collated 
fer Stallbaum’s edition, have afforded nothing new or valuable,— 
yet little has been done in the way of conjectural criticism, either 
by those scholars, or by the united éfforts of Orelli, Baiter, and 
Winckelmann, in their two Zurich editions. Now though Por- 
son said, as we learn from Kidd, in the Pref. p. xlv. to “ Porson’s 
Miscellaneous Criticisms,” that in depth of thought Plato was 
without a rival; still the stream of his ideas generally flows 
as clear as if it were the shallowest of rills; and hence Porson 
was led to remark, that if the text had not been obscured by nu- 
merous interpolations, it had lost a portion of its original trans- 
parency. 

Equally barren of results has been the search amongst the few 
Academic Dissertations, written by the scholars of Germany, nearly 
all of which have passed through my hands. I consider it a for- 
tunate circumstance that my attention has been recently directed 
to the Notes of Sydenham, published by Matthias, at the end of 
his edition of the works of Thomas Gray, the poet; where are an- 
laciputed some of the better emendations of subsequent critics. And 
in the Remarks of Gray himself, it will be seen that, although they 
are less critical than those of Sydenham, he has forestalled some of 
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the objections brought forward by the more recent impugners of 
the genuineness of the Letters. 

On arriving at the 11th Book, I learnt, for the first time, that 
there existed in MS. (Harl. 3261) a hitherto unedited version of 
the Laws and Epinomis, by Gregorius, or, as it should be written, 
Georgius Trapezuntius. It is not however so much a version as a 
full abridgment of those two treatises. But it exhibits this remark- 
able phenomenon, that not only does it agree almost verbatim with 
the translation of Ficinus, where the latter is at variance with the 
Greek; but it differs likewise in other passages to such an extent 
as to show that the MS. he used was the same as, or the counterpart 
of, the one that fell into the hands of Ficinus. Now as the two 
translators were contemporary, and the version of Ficinus was not 
put to press till 1483, and did not appear till 1484, two years before 
the death of Georgius Trapezuntius at a very advanced age, accord- 
ing to the authority, quoted by Leo Allatius de Georgiis, p. 375, it 
was scarcely possible for Trapezuntius to have made use of the ver- 
sion of Ficinus. Nor, on the other hand, was it likely that Ficinus 
would have inserted in his own translation, passages taken from the 
version of Trapezuntius, not found in the Greek MS. before him ; 
even if we admit that he, who considered Plato to be almost an in- 
spired writer, would have condescended to look into a translation 
made by the very individual, who had done all in his power to 
throw down Plato from his former pedestal of honour, and to place 
Aristotle, Plato’s great opponent, in his stead. 

As the MS. used by the two translators was either one and the 
same, or of the same character, it is fair to infer that the variations 
from the usual text are derived from a MS. far superior to any since 
discovered ; and hence in the case of the other dialogues, where 
there is no opportunity of testing the version of Ficinus with that 
of a contemporary translator, there can be no sufficient reason for 
doubting his good faith in neither adding nor omitting any thing 
but upon MS. authority. 

Had the Epinomis not been confessedly a spurious treatise, it 
would have been added to the present volume. As it is, it will find 
a more fitting place in the next, which will contain six other dia- 
logues, all presumed to be spurious; but which are usually given 
in the more complete editions of the Greek text. To these will be 
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added the Definitions, attributed to Speusippus, and also what has 
hitherto passed under the name of Timeeus Locrus; none of which, 
with the exception of the Epinomis, has hitherto appeared in an 
English dress. And that nothing may be wanting in this transla- 
tion, relating to the Platonic writings, there will be subjoined the 
three existing Greek Lives of the philosopher, and the Introduction 
of Alcinous, all for the first time translated into English. 
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Prato, having in his imaginary Republic delineated what he con- 
ceived to be the best form of government, and prescribed the course 
of instruction, by which the people living under such a polity, might 
be brought up and fitted for it, has inthe Laws detailed some of the 
leading enactments, which such a constitution would require. 

To carry out this idea, he supposes that three elderly statesmen 
come together, belonging respectively to Athens, Crete, and Lace- 
demon; and that the first is requested by the second to lay down a 
code of laws, which the Cretan is desirous of submitting to his coun- 
trymen, previous to their re-establishment of a city which had been 
depopulated. For Clinias had been appointed as one of the ten 
Commissioners of Cnossus, authorized to draw up a code, such as 
they might think of themselves, or obtain from any other quarter. 

For the preference thus shown to the statesmen of Crete and 
Lacedzmon, as being the parties who could best appreciate the best 
code of laws, Plato has furnished the clue in Protagoras, § 80. For 
he there states distinctly, that in those very cities a most beautiful 
philosophy was to be found, which had been handed down from an- 
cient times; although it was designedly concealed, with the view of 
preventing other nations from profiting by the knowledge of it. 
So too in Hipp. Maj. § 8, Lacedemon is represented as a city well 
regulated by laws ; doubtless because the masses, who were the mas- 
ters at Athens, possessed only a little power at Lacedeemon. 

So plainly indeed had Plato, according to Aristotle in Polit. ii. 2, 
3, exhibited his feelings in favour of a mixed form of government, 
as recommended in the Republic, that the Stageirite insinuates that 
the philosopher of Athens had imagined merely, what was actually 
realized at Lacedemon. But if that were the case, Plato would 
surely never have wasted his time in writing two elaborate treatises 
on matters already well known, when it would have been sufficient 
to point out, in the Statesman especially, the institutions of Lycurgus, 
as the pattern, if not of a faultless government, at least of one, that 
approached the nearest to perfection. Hence we may fairly suspect 
that Aristotle merely meant to infer that Plato’s notions were not 
original ; a charge to which the philosopher might have replied by 
saying, that they were all the better on that very account ; for it 
was thus shown that, as some of them were. practicable—since they 
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had been really put in practice—the rest, which were a reform rather 
of existing institutions, than the construction of a code perfectly 
novel, would be equally practicable, if they were submitted to the 
same test. 

Of the persons of the dialogue, Clinias the Cretan, and Megillus 
the Lacedzemonian, are supposed by Boeckh to be fictitious characters 
merely. But as in all the other dialogues of Plato, whenever a 
speaker is mentioned by a specific name, there is no reason for be- 
lieving that he is a mere coinage of the author’s brain, but every 
reason for a contrary supposition, it is surely fair to infer that two 
persons of those names were really living in the time of Plato, al- 
though not the least mention of them is to be found, it would seem, 
elsewhere. Far better founded is the suspicion of the Scholiast, 
that by the anonymous Athenian Plato himself was intended; and 
so too thought Cicero, as may be inferred from the language adopted 
De Legg. i. 5, and Plutarch after him, De Isid. et Osirid. ii. p. 370, 
E., as Boeckh was the first to remark. 

With regard to the time when the Laws were written, Bentley 
and Boeckh refer it to Ol. cvi. 1, when Plato had passed his seventy- 
fourth year; while according to a tradition, mentioned by Diogenes 
Laert. i. 37, it was not published by Plato himself, but by a friend 
and disciple, Philip the Opuntian. Hence Wolf in Prolegomen. 
Homer, p. cliii., and Cousin after him, were led to believe that the 
treatise never received the author's last touches. Similar too are the 
sentiments of Schneider in Prefat. Xenophont. Cyrop. p. xiv. ; who 
conceives however, that although the greater part exhibits only a 
sketch of what the Philosopher intended to say, yet to some passages 
he had given the last polish. Now if this were the fact, it would 
be a work of supererogation to attempt even to correct the numer- 
ous passages, where errors of every kind are to be met with. But 
on this point I confess myself to be rather sceptical. For I cannot 
understand what could induce an author like Plato, who said that 
writing was the grave of thought, to scribble down his first and 
crude ideas upon parchment, when a little time and reflection would 
have furnished him with matter far more fit to be read. How much 
more reasonable is it to suppose, that all the faults are to be referred 
to some other source than the author himself. For as he lived to 
the advanced age of eighty-one years, and died, as we learn from 
Cicero, De Senect. § 5, in the very act of writing, he had plenty of 
time during a period of seven years to re-touch, what he had writ- 
ten at first only imperfectly. And hence I have every where been 
led to adopt in the text or notes, whatever has been furnished 
by the collations of MSS. and the conjectures of critics, in har- 
mony with the genius of the language and the flow of thought. 
And hence too the argument against the genuineness of the Laws, 
which Ast has drawn from the imperfection of the style, will only 
then be considered of the least value, when it shall be shown that 
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the imperfection is to be referred to the author alone, and not to the 
bad faith of interpolators and the carelessness of transcribers. 

So far, however, does Ast appear to have been aware of this rea- 
sonable solution of the difficulties of the construction, that he has 
thought proper to startle the learned world with a paradox; and to 
assert that it is sufficient to read only a page of the Laws to be 
convinced that the treatise was never written by Plato. But as 
Aristotle distinctly acknowledges the Republic and Laws to be the 
production of the same writer, it seems quite futile to fancy that the 
Stageirite was the dupe of a personated Plato; and still more to 
draw any inference, but the reverse of what has been drawn by Ast, 
from the anecdote recorded by Stobzeus, in xiii. p. 147 ; for it proves 
that Plato did really employ himself in writing Laws, after the 
publication of the Republic. The story is that— Diogenes once 
inquired of Plato, whether he was writing Laws? He was, said the 
other. But what, have you not written the Republic? Certainly. 
What then, had not the Republic laws? It had. Why then was it 
requisite to write laws again?” —To this, says Cousin, Plato might 
have given a ready reply, by stating that in the Republic the enact- 
ments were purely of a moral kind; but in the Laws, of a penal 
character likewise. For in the former treatise, the whole super- 
structure of a state is supposed to rest on the basis of moral habits, 
resulting from a correct education; in the latter, the arm of the law 
is called upon to restrain by punishment the deviations from a cor- 
rect moral conduct. 

And a similar answer may be given to the arguments deduced 
from the discrepancies to be found in the Republic and Laws; on 
which Ast appears to have laid no little stress, as affording a con- 
vincing proof that the two treatises could not have emanated from 
the same head and hand. For Apuleius, quoted by Dilthey, in his 
dissertation published at Gottingen, in 1820, under the title of 
“ Platonicorum Librorum de Legibus Examen,” and written in re- 
futation of the theory of Ast, observed long ago, that “in a polity, 
such as Plato has feigned, there would be no need of any laws what- 
ever; for their place would be supplied by a virtuous education. 
Now as the Laws are supposed to be laid down for a state not merely 
ideal, but one to be put into practice, we need not be surprised at 
finding that specific enactments are suggested, relating to covenants 
and dealings in trade, which are rejected in the Republic, as being 
useless in a well-regulated state; for there persons would be unin- 
fluenced by that pursuit of gain, which leads mankind to evade the 
spirit, and sometimes to defy the letter, of the law, and to run the 
risk of a punishment uncertain and remote. 

To meet, on the other hand, the arguments drawn in favour of 
the genuineness of the Laws, from the similarity in sentiment with 
the ideas promulgated in the Dialogues, which Ast himself acknow- 
ledges to be genuine, he is compelled to have recourse to a theory, 
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for which there is not even the shadow of proot. For he supposes 
that the author of the Laws was some moral philosopher of the 
school of Socrates ; who, not understanding the spirit of the Repub- 
lic, amused himself with drawing up a treatise, which was to be ren- 
dered of a more practical character, by the rejection of what he 
considered to be objectionable in the Republic; and that it is to this 
cause we must attribute the absence of all reference to the doctrines, 
promulgated in the Republic, relating to a community of goods, 
women, and children. But surely it is far more reasonable to sup- 
pose that such doctrines were not touched upon by Plato, from his 
perceiving that they could not be carried out, unless the whole frame 
of society was remodelled; and that he was therefore content to 
select, what he considered to be the wisest enactments in the exist- 
ing codes of different states, and to add to them others, against 
which there would be no prejudice in favour of any prescriptive 
ideas of right or wrong. Now that Plato did in all probability 
make such a selection, may be inferred from the facts brought for- 
ward by C. F. Hermann, in his two Academic Dissertations, pub- 
lished at Marburg, in 1836, under the titles respectively of ““ De 
Vestigiis Institutorum Veterum, imprimis Atticorum, per Platonis 
de Legibus libros indagandis” —and “ Juris domestici et familiaris 
apud Platonem in Legibus cum veteris Greecie inque primis Athena- 
rum Institutis comparatio.” 

With regard to the matter of the treatise, it is to be regretted that 
Plato did not, what he might have done very easily, treat it in a 
more formal manner, by detailing the duties which men owe to the 
gods, to themselves, and their fellow-creatures ;-and by mentioning 
what rewards and punishments ought to be assigned for deeds of a 
virtuous and contrary character. Instead, however, of adopting so 
obvious and almost necessary a plan, he has thought proper to imi- 
tate the desultory conversation of a garrulous old age, and to make 
one third of thie treatise little more than an Introduction to the re- 
mainder; where, while some laws are introduced with an elaborate 
preface, others are dismissed without any; and instead of the rights 
of persons and things being defined within strongly marked limits, 
they seem to be discussed Just as his fancy led the writer to touch 
upon each question, no matter how important, or the reverse. 

Of this inattention to the natural order, in which the subjects 
should have been taken, no better proof can be furnished than by 
referring to the passage in ix. § 13, where it is stated that—‘It is 
necessary to lay down laws for men, and for them to live according 
to law, or else to differ in no respect from animals in the wildest 
state of nature ;”—a sentiment, which ought to have been promi- 
nently brought forward at the very commencement of the treatise, 
and made the basis of all legislation; and an additional support 
would have been thus given to the doctrine, broached in the 
Protagoras, that laws are required to check the weakness and 
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the depravity of human nature. Instead, however, of assuming a 
broad basis like this, on which to build the superstructure of his 
code, Plato commences with an inquiry of a very limited kind— 
although well suited to the institutions of Crete and Lacedemon, 
which appear to have had a great affinity with each other—whether 
the fortitude exhibited in war is any and what part of virtue; an 
inquiry that ought rather to have found a place, where laws are 
laid down relating to the duties of soldiers, who should have been 
urged to take as their rule of conduct, the sentiment expressed by 
Bias, and subsequently by Horace, 


_Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore, 
The good, through love of virtue, hate to sin. 


In defence, however, of this want of method, Cousin has boldly 
stept forward, and asserted that, despite an appearance to the con- 
trary, there is to be found in the Laws a perfect regularity, which 
reveals itself to those, who study that treatise attentively ; while 
they, who are not sufficiently versed in the philosophy of Plato, 
will doubtless be unable to follow the thread of the discourse, when 
it seems to be broken by numerous digressions; for the art, which 
reigns through the whole treatise, is a kind of snare for a reader of 
modern times, or a labyrinth with its thousand intricacies, totally 
unlike the regular and easy road laid down by modern writers on 
jurisprudence. 

What credence this assertion of Cousin may gain with others, I 
know not; but to myself it is far less satisfactory than his defence 
of the prefaces to the different Laws, with which Seneca found such 
fault. For, as Cousin remarks correctly, Plato adopted them, to 
show that the law-giver ought to treat men, as creatures of reason, 
and possessing free-will ; and that he should employ persuasion as 
well as force ; and explain the moral intention of the laws he intro- 
duces; and found the obedience to them rather on the light of rea- 
son than the dread of punishment. This very doctrine had indeed, 
according to Cicero, De Legg. ii. 6, been inculcated by Charondas 
and Zaleucus; but it was left for Plato to enforce it with greater 
power, and to put it in a clearer light. 

Although there are not a few subjects, dispersed through the 
whole treatise, that can scarcely fail to excite the surprise of a 
modern reader, the one most conspicuous perhaps is that relating to 
the importance attached to the cultivation of music and dancing, 
as something beyond a mere amusement and accomplishment, as 
they are deemed at present. For though it may be true, that cer- 
tain kinds of music, even without words, have a tendency to elevate 
and purify the soul, and to prevent it from seeking a gratification 
in grovelling and gross pursuits, yet it may be fairly doubted whe- 
ther any one was ever corrupted by music alone ; although he might 
be by witnessing the dancing, which travellers tell us is to be seen 
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even at this day in Spain and other countries on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and which is evidently only the still surviving rem- 
nant of the Satyric dance of the olden time. 

The last point to which it is requisite to draw the reader’s atten- 
tion, is the diminutive size of the state, for which Plato has framed 
his elaborate code of laws. For though it is true, as remarked by 
Cousin, that it faithfully represents the spirit of the times, when 
persons legislated for small republics, yet Plato must have known, 
from what he had seen or heard of, that it would be impossible to 
preserve his chosen number of 5040 "families and the lands assigned 
to them, even should the increase of births be remedied by emigra- 
tion, or the population suddenly diminished by pestilence or famine ; 
and it was therefore not without reason, that at the close of the 
treatise he looks forward to some power to preserve, what he felt, 
no doubt, carried within itself the germs of future decay, which 
the largest empires in the East and the smallest republics elsewhere 
have been destined to feel alike. 

As the work of Cousin is not likely to be readily accessible to 
the readers of this translation, I have transcribed from his note on 
v. § 8, p. 171, the list of the 59 divisors of 5040, which is more 
correct and full than the one given by Cornarius. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 24, 28, 30, 
35, 36, 40, 42, 45, 48, 56, 60, 63, 70, 72, 80, 84, 90, 103, 112, 120, 
126, 140, 144, 168, 180, 210, 240, 252, 280, 315, 336, 360, 420, 504, 
560, 630, 720, 840, 1008, 1260, 1680, 2520. 

For a similar reason I have extracted the parallelisms be- 
tween the Laws of Plato and Holy Writ, as they are noticed in 
** Luxdorphiana e Platone,” which Olaus Wormius edited at Co- 
penhagen in 1790, although some of them might be omitted, as 
being irrelevant; while in lieu of the pages of ed. Lugd. 1590, 
I have substituted those of ed. Steph. 

Legg. i. p. 626, E. = Proverb. xvi. 32; p. 636, C. = Roman. i. 
26; p. 637, E. = Coloss. iii. 11; iv. 6. 

Legg. iv. p. 716, A.=S. James iv. 6; p. 717, D.=S. Matth. 
xii. 36. 

Legg. v. p. 728, A. ==S. Matth. xvi. 26; p. 732, A.— Roman. i. 
22; p. 738, E. —§. Matth. vi. Dap. 742, & — Levit. xxv. 35. 

Legs. Vi. p. 777, H., and -vil.p. 793, EK. = Ephes. vi. 4—9. 

Lege. Vii. p: 823, E. = Jerem. xvi. 16. 

Legg. viii. p. 889, A.== §, Luke viii. 13. 

Legg. ix. p. 856, C. = Deut. xxiv. 16; p. 873, D.=Exod. xxi. 28. 

Legg. x. p. 886, A.= Rom. i. 20; Psal. xix. I—4; p. 904, C. = 
S. Matth. vi. 22; 905, B. = Psal. exxxix. 2—10. 

Lege. Xl. p. 924, E. = Deuter. xxv. 5. 

Legg. xii. p. 958, E.= S. Matth. xxvii. 7; Genes. xxiii. 11. 
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BOOK I. 


PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 


An ATHENIAN GUEST, CLINIAS or Crete, anp 
MEGILLUS or Lacep#mMown. 


[1.] Has a god, or some man, obtained from you, O guests, 
(the fame of being) the cause of the laying down of laws? 

Clin. A god, O guest, a god, to say what is most just; with 
us indeed, Zeus; but amongst the Lacedemonians, from whose 
country is this person here, I think, they mention Apollo.' 
Is it not so? 

Megil. It is. 

Athen. Say you then, according to Homer,? that Minos did 
constantly on the ninth year® go to a conference with his 
father, and according to the oracular responses given by him, 
lay down the laws found in your states? 

Clin. It is so said by us; and, likewise, that his brother 
Rhadamanthus—for you have heard the name—was the most 
just [of men]. Now we Cretans would say that he obtained 
this praise from his distributing at that time things pertain- 
ing to justice in an upright manner. 

1 There is not a little difficulty in ¢gavai robrove. For rovrove could 
hardly follow mapa Aaxedamovioveg. Ficinus has “ Apollinem dicturos 
istos existimo.”’ Taylor, ‘‘ 1 think Apollo dictated the laws.” 

2 Od. xix. 178, Mivwe ’Evvéiwpog Bacirsve Atoc peyadov dapioric. 

3 Ficinus, ‘semper per novennium,” as if he had found in his MSS. 
suvovciay éxdorore Ov évarov érove. This interpretation is adopted by 
Boeckh on Pseudo-Platon. Minos, § 13. But Ast prefers the account 
‘given by Valerius Maxim. i. 2, ‘‘Minos—nono quoque anno—a Joye 


—traditas sibi leges preerogabat. ” 
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Athen. And honourable is the renown, and very becoming 
to the son of Zeus. But since both you and this person here 
have been brought up in legal institutions of this kind, I ex- 
pect it will not be unpleasant for us at present to have a dis- 
sertation, by speaking and hearing respecting a form of go- 
vernment and jaws, and at the same time to be taking a walk. 
Now the way from Cnossus to the cavern and temple of Ju- 
piter is, as we hear, altogether sufficient,! and the resting-_ 
places along the road are, as is proper, during the present 
sultry weather, shady amongst lofty trees; and it will be 
suited to our age to rest in them frequently, and by relieving 
each other during the conversation, to go in this way through 
the whole walk with ease. 

Clin. There are indeed, O guest, to a person as he goes on, 
in the groves cypress-trees of wondrous height and beauty, 
and meadows, in which while we rest, we may discourse. 

[2.] Athen. Speak you correctly ? 

Clin. Entirely so; and we shall say so more, on seeing 
them. But let us go with a good fortune. 

Athen. Be it so. But tell me, why has the law ordained 
for your joint-feasts gymnastic exercises and the handling of 
arms ? zi 

Clin. I conceive, O guest, that it is easy ?even for every 
one? to apprehend these customs of ours. For you see that 
the nature of the whole country of Crete is not a plain, like 
that of Thessaly. On this account, they make use of horses 
more; but we of running. 3 Now as this irregular [ground |3 
is more adapted to the exercise of foot-races, it is necessary 
for a person in such a case to have light arms, and not to run 
‘holding what has a weight. Now the lightness of bows and 
arrows seems to be fitted (for this). All these therefore have 
been adopted by us in war; and all this has the legislator, as 
it appears to me, looking to this point, ordained; especially 


1 In lieu of teavy, I should prefer od kaxy “ not bad—’’ 

*—? Ficinus, finding probably a difficulty in the words cai wayri, has 
neglected them ; and so after him has Taylor. The sense requires either 
the omission of cai, or the reading cai wai “ even to a child.’’ On the 
loss or confusion of zaic in this formula, see at Phileb. § 32. 

%—8 The Greek is #0e yap dveipadog av, where yap and ad are equally 
unintelligible. They are omitted by Ficinus, who has “‘ hec inequalis est.” 

44 Ficinus has, what the sense requires, “ne pondere suo cursum 
impediat.” At all events uy Bdpoc éyovra are superfluous after Aagpa— 
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since he nearly seems to have instituted the joint feasts, 
through perceiving how all persons, when engaged in war, are 
then compelled by the thing itself, for the sake of their own 
defence, to feast ! at that time together.! In truth, he appears 
to me to have condemned the multitude of stupidity, for their 
not learning that there is constantly through life a war to all 
with all states. Now if during the time of war it was neces~ 
sary to feast. in common for the sake of defence, and for 
certain persons, both rulers and ruled, to be drawn up as 
their defenders, this should be done in the time of peace likewise. 
For that, which most men call peace, is only a name; but 
in reality there is a war, not proclaimed by a herald, accord- 
ing to nature, to all? against all states. For by thus con- 
sidering, you will almost discover, that the Cretan legislator 
has, looking to war, ordained for us all institutions both public 
and private, and ordered us te guard the laws in such a man- 
ner, as if nothing else were useful, either of possessions or 
pursuits, unless one became victorious in war, and all the 
goods: of the vanquished became the property of the victors. 

[3.] Athen. You appear to me, O guest, to have been well 
practised in seeing through the laws of Crete. But tell me still 
more clearly this. For *by the definition you have laid down? 
of a well-regulated state, you seem to me to say that one ought 
to administer it, so arranged in order, as to be victorious over 
the rest of states in war. Is it not so? 

Clin. Just so; and I think it will seem so to this person 
here. 

Megil. For how can any Lacedemonian whatever, O thou 
divine man, answer otherwise ? 

Athen. Whether, then, is this right in the case of states 
towards states, but otherwise in the case of one village towards 
another ? 

Clin. By no means otherwise. 

Athen. But it is the same? 

Clin. Yes. 


1_1 The words rovroy roy xodvoy are perfectly unneéessary after the 
preceding rére. 

? Instead of wacate the train of ideas leads to wdot, as shown by the 
preceding wdou moc amdoag rag woXetc. 

3_8 The words within brackets, in Greek, Ov yap dpor é0ov, are omitted 
by Ficinus, and after him by Taylor; who here, as elsewhere, has paid 
no attention to the original. : 
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_ Athen. What then, is it the same in the case of one family 
towards another family, and in the case of one man towards 
another ? 

Clin. The same. 

Athen. But in the case of a person towards himself, shall 
we consider him in that of an enemy towards an enemy? Or, 
how shall we say ? | 

Clin. O Athenian guest,—for I am not willing to call you 
Attic, because you appear to me rather to deserve to be called 
after the name of the goddess Minerva,!—you have, by cor- 
rectly carrying back the reasoning to its principle, made it 
clearer; so that you will more easily discover that it has just 
now been rightly said, that all persons are enemies to all, both 
publicly and privately, and? each individual to himself. 

- Athen. How hast thou, O wonderful man, said this ? 

Clin. ? And these, too,? O guest; it is the first and best of 
all victories for a man to conquer himself; but to be van- 
quished by himself is of all things the most shameful and vile. 
For these words‘ signify that there is a war in each-of us 
against ourselves. 

Athen. Let us then turn back our discourse. For, since 
each of us is °one better and another® worse than -himself, 
shall we say that a family, and a village, and a state, have this 
same thing in them, or not? 

Clin. Do you mean that (one)® is better than itself in some 
things, and the other worse ? 

Athen. Yes. 

Clin. Concerning this too you have rightly inquired. ‘ For 


1 Namely, Athéné. Plato meant to say that the guest was Athéné- 
like, not merely born in Attica, where there were many persons not at 
all like Athéné, the goddess of wisdom. 

2 Ficinus has “ et,”” answering to kai in MS. Voss. alone. 

_3—3 Ast explains cai éyravOa by ‘in the latter case,” viz. of an in- 
dividual. But év7av@a could hardly be thus applied. There is doubtless 
some error here. 

* Namely, ‘‘ to conquer and be conquered.’ Ast. 

_5—5 Instead of 0 pérv—o dé, which could scarcely thus follow ¢ic¢ teaoroe 
pov, one would prefer ré pév—ro 0é, similar to cpsirrw—riva in the 
next speech of Clinias. 

6 Ast says that r7y péy is to be supplied in the first clause, answering 
to rn o€ in the second, and refers to Heusde Specim. Crit. p. 76, Heind. 
on Gorg. § 24, and Hermann on Viger. p. 699. 

7—' Ficinus has, “non enim minus civitatibus id contingit; immo 
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a thing of this kind occurs very and much, not the least in 
states.’ For, in the case of those, in which the better conquer 
the multitude and the worse, such a city would be correctly 
said to be better than itself, and be most justly praised for 
such a victory. But the contrary where the contrary (occurs). 

Athen. Now the question, whether the worse is at any time 
more excellent than the better, let us lay aside; for it would 
be a long discussion; but for the present I understand what 
is asserted by you; that sometimes citizens of the same family 
and of the same city, being unjust and numerous, will, by 
coming together, forcibly attack the just, fewer in number, 
and enslave them; and that, when they conquer, the city may 
be justly said to be inferior to itself, and at the same time de- 
praved; but, when they are conquered, better than itself, and 

ood. 
; Clin. What is now said, guest, is very strange ; but yet it 
is most necessary to confess it. 

[4.] Athen. Hold then, and let us again consider this. 
Many brothers may surely be born from one man and from 
one (woman).! Nor is it at all wonderful that the greater? 
part of them should be unjust, and the lesser just. 

Clin. It is not. 

Athen. Nor will it be proper for me and you to investigate 
this, that, when the base vanquish, both the family and every 
kind of relationship may be called inferior to themselves, but 
better than themselves, when the base are vanquished. For 
we do not investigate these things at present for the sake of 
some elegance or inelegance in words, according to the dis- 
course of many, but for the sake of discovering what is a 
natural rectitude and error in the case of laws. 

Clin. You speak most truly, O guest. 

Megil. 'To me too so much appears to be well said. 

Athen. Let us look into this likewise. Can any one become 
a judge of the brothers just spoken of ? 

Clin. Doubtless. 

Athen. Which then will be the better judge? He, who 
cuts off such of them as are bad, and orders the good to 


maxime in eis perspicuum,’”’ which is far more intelligible than the Greek, 
wavy yao tort kai ofddpa TO ToLOvTOY OLY HKLoTa év Taig TéAECLY. 
1 On the omission of yuvvackoc, Ast refers to Schefer on Bos Ellips. p. 93. 
2 Instead of rXeiorovc, two MSS. zAsiove, similar to “ plures’’ in Ficin. 
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govern themselves? or he, who causes the good to govern, 
but suffers the bad to live, being willing to be governed ? 
But let us mention a third judge, if such there be, with re- 
spect to virtue; who, receiving a single clan at difference 
with itself, will not destroy any person; but, after having 
reconciled the parties, will lay down for them laws relating 
to each other, and be able so to aus them, that they may be 
on friendly terms. 

Clin. Such a judge and legislator would be the better by far. 

Athen. And he would frame laws for them, looking to a 
purpose contrary to war. 

Clin. This indeed is true. 

Athen. But what is he, who brings a state together? 
Would he, by looking to external war, better put in order its 
life than (by looking) to the wars produced constantly within 
itself, which is called sedition? which every one would par- 
ticularly wish not to occur in his own state; and when it has 
occurred, to be released from it as quickly as possible ? 

Clin. (By looking), it is evident, to this (the latter). 

Athen. Whether would any one choose that peace should 
result from sedition, through one party being destroyed, and 
the other! victorious, or that, by peace and friendship result- 
ing from a reconciliation, they should necessarily? direct their 
attention to external wars ? 

Clin. Every one would rather wish it to happen to his own 
state in this way than in that. 

Athen. Would not a legislator too in a similar manner ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Would not every one lay down all laws for the sake 
of that which is best ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But neither war nor sedition is the best of things, 
’—for to be in want of these is a thing to be prayed for—* but 


' Ficinus has “‘ cum altera pars victoria potita sit,’ which led Stephens 
to alter rwy worépwy, hitherto found in all the MSS. .) into TWY éETEOWY, 
as the sense evidently requires. 

y Pe “necessarily ’’ seems rather strange, instead of ‘‘ more readily.” 

—' Ficinus, unable to understand daeukroy O& 76 den@jvat TovTwY, 
desley these words, *‘omnes enim deprecantur ne quid horum sibi in- 
eundum'sit.”” Taylor’s version, “for to be in want of these is execra- 
ble,” shows by its closeness the absurdity of the original. Plato wrote 

éreévkroy, as I have translated. 
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peace with, and kindly feelings towards, each other. More- 
over, for a state to vanquish itself, is not, it seems, one of the 
best, but of necessary things; just as if! any one should 
think a body in sickness would, when meeting with medicinal 
cleansing, be then doing the best, but should pay no attention 
to the body, which needed (the cleansing) not at all. Should 
any one in like manner have his thoughts directed to the 
happiness of a state or an individual, he will never become 
correctly? a statesman, while looking only and primarily to 
external war; nor will he be an accurate legislator, unless he 
lays down laws respecting war for the sake of peace, rather 
than laws respecting peace, for the sake of war. 

[5.] Clin. This reasoning, O guest, appears somehow to have 
been stated correctly. But still, I wonder whether the institu- 
tions existing with us, and still more those relating to Lacedez- 
mon, have not given rise to all care for the sake of those things. 

Athen. This may perhaps be the case. We ought not, 
however, to contest the matter at present in a harsh manner ; 
but quietly to ask questions, as both we and they have espe- 
cially an interest in things of this kind. Do ye then keep 
pace with my discourse. In the first place, we will place 
before you Tyrteus*—who was by birth an Athenian, but 
afterwards a fellow-citizen with these persons here; and who 
has the most of all men been engaged on these points—where 
he says, “I would not bear in recollection the man, nor hold 
him in any account, not though he were the most wealthy of 
men, and possessed many good things,’—and he enumerates 
nearly all,—“ who is not always the best in the affairs of war.” 
For you have surely heard of his poetry. For this person here 
is, I think, saturated with them. 


1 Before “‘ just as if,’ in Greek dpotoy we et, Ficinus inserts ‘ putare 
autem optimum civitatis statum in pugnando et vincendo consistere,” 
adopted tacitly, as usual, by Taylor. ; 

2 Instead of 6p9#c¢, Boeckh suggested, and Ast approved of, dp00c, so 
that wodiTiKdg dpc might correspond to vouobérne axpiBne. Stalbaum 
is, however, content with 609wWe, which he would perhaps translate, with 
Ficinus, “‘ revera.” But such is not the meaning of the word. 

3 Tyrtzeus was an elegiac poet, lame, and despised by the Athenians. 
The oracle of Apollo, however, ordered the Lacedemonians to use him 
as their general, in the war in which they were then engaged with the 
Messenians. Arriving at Lacedzemon, he did by his poetry so animate 
the Lacedemonians, that they vanquished the Messenians. He flourished 
B.c. 684. T. 
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Megil. Entirely so. 

Clin. And they have reached us likewise, having been 
‘brought from Lacedemon. 

Athen. Come then, let us interrogate in common this poet 
somehow in this fashion. Thou, most divine poet, Tyrteus,— 
for you appear to us to be wise and good, because you have 
celebrated excellently well those, who excel in war,—and as 
myself, and this person here, and Clinias the Cnossian, hap- 
pen, as we seem, to agree very much with you in this par- 
ticular,—we wish to know clearly, whether we are speaking 
about the same men or not,—do tell us, whether you too think, 
as we do, that there are two kinds of war? Or how (say 
you)? To this I think that a man, much inferior to Tyrtzus, 
would say the truth, that there are two kinds; one, which we 
now call sedition, which is the most grievous of all wars, 
as we just now asserted; but the other kind of war, which 
we employ in our differences with those out of the state, and 
of a different tribe, we will lay down, as being milder than 
the other. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Come now, (inform us) what men, and for what 
kind of war, have you so transcendently praised (some)! and 
blamed others. For you appear to have praised ?those (en- 
gaged) in a foreign (war).? For you have said in your poems 
thus—that you by no means endure those, 


Who dare not upon gory slaughter look, 
Nor with the hand, close standing, clutch the foe. 


Hence, as an inference, we should say that you, Tyrteus, are 
praising, it seems, those, who have been eminently conspicuous 
in a foreign and external war. Surely he would say this and 
confess it. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But we, although these are good, assert that those 
are far better, who are conspicuously the best in the greatest 
war. We have too the poet Theognis as a witness, a citizen of 
Megara in Sicily, who says, 


1 On the omission of rodvc péy in the first clause, to be supplied from 
rov¢ oé in the second, see above, § 3, n. 6. 

?—2 In lieu of rpdc rodg éxrdce, Boeckh was the first to suggest, what 
the context requires, rove modc Toy éxrog— 
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The man, who, when the strife of party ’s high, 

Is faithful, is in gold and silver worth 

His weight. 
Now, such a one we say is in a more difficult war altogether 
superior to the other, by nearly as much as justice, temper- 
ance, and prudence, when coming to the same point, are supe- 
rior 'to fortitude (by itself alone).! For no one can be found 
faithful and sound in seditions, without the whole of virtue. 
But, as Tyrteeus says, there are a great number of mercenaries 
who fight ?standing firmly with their legs apart,? and die will- 
ingly in battlk—among whom are the most ?bold, and unjust, 
and insulting,® and nearly* the most thoughtless of all (men) 
except some very few. But to what does this story tend? 
And what did he wish to render clear, when he said this ? 
It was evidently this above all; that both he, who laid down 
laws here from Zeus, and every one else, from whom there is 
even a little advantage, will lay down his laws, while always 
looking for the most part to nothing else than the greatest 
virtue. But it is, as Theognis says, a faithfulness in things 
of dread, which a person may denominate perfect justice; but 
that, which Tyrtzus has praised so highly, is indeed beautiful, 
and opportunely celebrated by the poet, yet it may most rightly 
be called the fourth in number and in the power of being in 
honour. 

[6.] Clin. Shall we, O guest, throw® our legislator away 
amongst the remote legislators ? 

Athen. Not (him)® indeed, most excellent man, but our- 
selves, should we imagine, that both Lycurgus and Minos laid 
down their laws in Lacedemon and here, looking especially 
to war. 


- 1_1 Jn lieu of per’ dyvdpiac, Proclus on Rep. p. 402, has preserved 
aitiig povne Tig avopiag, first pointed out by Boeckh, whom Ast has fol- 
lowed. Stalbaum is content with the common reading. 

2_2 On this gesture of a man fighting see Homer, Il. xii, 458. 

33 In confirmation of the character given here to mercenary soldiers, 
it is sufficient to refer to Thucydides, vii. 29. 

4 Clemens Alexandr. correctly omits oyeddv admdvrwy, words quite 
superfluous, when followed by éxrog On rivwy para ddiywr. 

6 Ficinus has “‘rejiciemus ’—which leads to daoBadotpev in lieu of 
aroBaddopev. 

6 Ficinus has, ‘‘ Non illum—sed nos ipsos—’’ as if he had read in 
MS. Ovx pei y éxeivoy, what the antithesis requires. 
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Clin. What then, (and) how ought we to say ? 

Athen. ! As truth and justice, I think, require those to 
speak, who discourse about a divine (republic).! Not looking 
to some part of virtue, and that the most trifling, but to the 
whole of virtue, he laid down, and according to their species 
to seek the laws, not what those seek who place species before 
those now?—for that, of which each person is in want, does 
he laying aside? seek ; one, the laws about inheritances ; *an- 
other, those about sole heiresses ;* another, those about an as- 
sault; and others, about ten thousand other matters of a similar 
kind. But we assert that the inquiry about laws is the busi- 
ness of those, who properly inquire, as we have just now begun 
(to do). And I am in every way delighted with your attempt 
to give an explanation on the subject of laws. For it is right 
to begin from virtue, by asserting that for its sake a person 
has laid down laws. But when you said that the legislator 
had laid down all (laws) with reference to a part of virtue, 
and this too the least, you did not appear to me to speak cor- 
rectly any longer; and on this account did I speak all this 
subsequent speech. Do you, then, wish me to say in what 


11! Such is Taylor’s translation of the Latin of Ficinus; who seems 
to have found in his MS. the Scholium, discovered in other MSS. also, 
where it is stated that zoAdureiac is to be supplied after Oeiac. But as 
such an ellipse would be inadmissible, Stephens suspected that something 
was wanting in the Greek—"Qozep 76 r adic, oipat, Kai Td Oixatoy 
umép yé Oeiac Ovadeyopuévouc Aéyey, literally, ‘‘ As (it 1s meet) for those, I 
think, who converse about a divine, to say what is true and just’’—for 
xenv might be supplied from the preceding speech of Clinias. 

2__2 Such is the literal translation of the Greek text, given by Bekker 
and Stalbaum. Ficinus has, what is not quite so unintelligible—*‘ ipsos re- 
spexisse putandum, et per singulas earum species leges quesisse, nec 
eas species investigasse, quas multi modo proponentes querunt.’? From 
whence Stephens was led to read 2Zyra, found subsequently in one MS., 
and to suggest the insertion of woAXoi before réyv viy— Ast however would 
supply wodurecwy after réy viv, and alter Cyreiy adt@y into Cnreiv adroy 
(the lawgiver), so that there may be a change from a direct to an in- 
direct form of speech. What Plato really wrote it is difficult to state 
bes bres but it is easy to see what is required by the natural connexion 
of ideas. 

° Ficinus, unable, I suspect, to understand zapabéuevoc, has omitted 
it be his version, ‘“‘id enim quisque maxime queerere solet, quo maxime 
indiget. 

*—* The Greek words cai éwikAhowy are omitted by Ficinus. 


) 
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manner !I am still willing for you to speak in detail, and my- 
self to hear.! 

Clin. Entirely so, O guest. 

Athen. It is proper to assert that the laws of the Cretans 
are not vainly held in very great esteem by all the Greeks. 
For they are in a correct state by their making those, who 
use them, happy; for they impart every good. Now there 
are two kinds of good; one human, and the other divine; 
and the former hangs upon the divine; and if any state re- 
ceives the greater, it possesses likewise the lesser; but if not, 
it is deprived of both. But the lesser are those, of which 
*health is the leader, beauty the second in order, and strength 
for running, and all other movements of the body, the third; 
but the fourth is, Plutus, (wealth, )* not blind indeed, but see- 
ing acutely, if it follows prudence. Now that which is the 
first 4good (and)* the leader of the divine, is prudence; but 
the second, after intellect,> is a temperate habit of the soul; 
from these (two) mixed up with fortitude,® the third in order 
will be justice; and the fourth, fortitude. Now all these are 
naturally arranged before those, and so must they be ar- 
ranged by the lawgiver; ‘and after these he must enjoin 
upon the citizens the other ordinances that look to these.? 


1_1 The version of Ficinus—“ te nobis distinguere voluissem,”’ is fol- 
lowed implicitly by Taylor. 

2_2 The same order is repeated in the Laws, ii. § 6, and in Gorg. p. 
451, E. § 14, where it is assigned to a Scolion preserved by Atheneus, 
xv. p. 694. 

3 On the blindness of Plutus see Aristophanes in the play of that 
name, and Plato Rep. viii. p. 554, B. § 8. Theophrastus, says the Scholiast, 
observed, that if Wealth had life, it would come only to the good; but 
now, since it is without life, it falls to the bad likewise. 

44 Instead of ad, which has no meaning here, and is omitted by Theo- 
doretus, the sense requires kai—while aya9@#y in two MSS., in lieu of 
ayaov, answers to ‘‘ bonorum,”’ in Ficinus. 

5 Since vovc¢ seems to be here the same as ¢povnate, it is not easy to un- 
derstand why Plato made use of two different words instead of repeating 
the same one. MS. Voss. and Theodoretus read pera vot, similar to 
the subsequent per’ avdpeiac. 

§ In the enumeration of the four cardinal virtues, each is generally con- 
sidered to stand alone, not, as here, one to be mixed up with another one. 

71 The Greek is pera 0é ravra rac ddXac mpooTakELg Toi¢ ToNiTatC Eic 
ravra BrXEetovcac avroig eivar OvaxeXkevoréov—where I cannot make out 
either syntax or sense; nor could, I think, Ficinus; whose version is— 
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But of these the human look to the divine, and all the 
divine to their leader intellect. !And he ought to have a 
care respecting marriages contracted by each other, and 
after these in the procreation and education of children,! 
such as are male and female, and likewise of those still young, 
and of those advancing in years to old age, and to hold cor- 
rectly in honour and dishonour ;? directing, in all the inter- 
course of these persons, his attention to their pains, and 
pleasures, and desires, and eagerness in all matters of love; 
and acting as a guard over them to blame and praise cor- 
rectly through the laws themselves. In the case of anger and 
fear, and what perturbations soever in the soul arise through 
misfortune, and whatever escapes from them exist in prosperity ; 
and whatever sufferings happen to men through disease, or 
wars, or poverty, or the contraries to these, in all such occa- 
sions he must teach and define what is beautiful, or not, in the 
arrangement of each. And after this, it is necessary for the 
legislator to watch over the property and expenditure of the 
citizens, in whatever way it may take place, and the unions 
with and separations from each other in all persons (acting) 
with their free will or without it; and to have an eye to what 
is just or not, and in what things it exists or is wanting, and 
to distribute honours to those who obey the laws, but to inflict 
upon those, who do not obey, punishments ordained (by law) ; 
until, having reached the end of all polity, he shall perceive in 
what manner it is meet for the burial of the dead to take 
place, and what honours to pay to them. And after perceiv- 


‘*et mandet omnibus ut semper ad hec ipsa respicientes in singulis ope- 
rentur ’’—thus translated by Taylor, “and should command the citizens 
to look to these divine goods in all their actions.”’ 

11 This passage, says Boeckh, is most difficult and corrupt. Viger 
on Eusebius, Prep. Ev. xii. p. 589, wished to transpose pera dé ratra— 
and to place those words before epi re yaoug— For he found in Ficinus 
—“** curet preterea oportet nuptias inter cives et generationes—’’ 

? After “dishonour”’ there is evidently something wanting, supplied 
by Ficinus; whose version is, ‘et eos, qui recte in hisce se gerunt, ut 
decet, honoret ”—adopted, as usual, by ‘l'aylor ; who has in the sentences 
following been content, without looking at the Greek, to translate the 
Latin translation of Ficinus, as altered by Gryneus; for the genuine one 
has, “contra vero dolores, voluptates, cupiditates in omni conversatione 
vituperet: considerabit etiam diligenter, ad que studia quemque raptat 
amor ; rectaque officia per leges laudabit, vituperabit contraria.” 
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ing, he who has laid down the laws shall place over them all, 
as guardians, some persons on account of their prudence, and 
some who have gone through a truthful reputation; so that 
intellect, binding all these together, may exhibit them as fol- 
lowing temperance and justice, and not riches or ambition. 
In this manner, O guests, I did wish, and still do wish now, 
that you would explain how all these particulars exist in the 
laws said to be from Zeus, and in those of the Pythian Apollo, 
which both Minos and Lycurgus laid down; and how, after 
they have assumed a certain order, they become evident to a 
person skilled in the business of law, either through art or cer- 
tain customs; while to us, the rest of mankind, they are by 
no means apparent. 

[7.] Clin. How then, O guest, ought we to speak of what 
comes after these ? 

Athen. It appears to me that we ought to go through 
again from the beginning, as we have begun (in part), in the 
first place, the pursuits of fortitude; and afterwards we will 
go through another species of virtue, and again another, if you 
are willing ; and that we may go through the first subject, we © 
will endeavour, by laying down a pattern, and conversing 
about the others in this way, to make for ourselves a beguile- 
ment of the road; and afterwards we will show, if god is 
willing, that the things relating to the whole of virtue look 
thitherward. 

Clin. You speak well. Endeavour then, in the first place, 
to sift for us this praiser of Zeus. 

Athen. I will endeavour likewise (to sift) both you and my- 
self. For the discourse is common. Speak therefore. Shall 
we say that the joint-feasts and gymnastic exercises were 
invented by the lawgiver for the purposes of war ? 

Megil.! Yes. 

Athen. And that a third or fourth thing (was invented)? 
2For perhaps it is necessary for a person thus to make an 
enumeration respecting those of the rest of virtue, whether 
it is right to call them of parts, or any thing whatever, only 
showing clearly what he means.? 


1 Boeckh was the first to substitute Megil. for Clin. 
22 Such is the literal version of the Greek text, which, I confess, I 
cannot understand. Ficinus has ‘‘ Forte enim ita dinumerare oportet, 
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Megil. The third thing, as I and any Lacedzemonian what- 
ever likewise would say, he discovered was hunting. !'Anda 
fourth, and even a fifth,? thing let us try, if we can, to mention.! 
I then would endeavour to mention the fourth thing, namely, 
that which takes place to a great extent with us, in the en- 
durance of pain, which occurs constantly in fighting with hands 
against each other, and ?in certain snatchings in the midst of 
many blows.’ There is, moreover, what is called a concealment,* 
wonderfully laborious as regards endurance (of pain) ; and the 
being in winter without shoes and without a bed, and waiting 
without servants upon themselves, while wandering night and 
day through the whole country. Still further, in the exercises 
of naked persons,’ there is a severe endurance amongst us 
when contending with the violence of intense heat; and there 


tum in hoc virtutis genere, tum in ceeterarum virtutum sive parte, sive 
quomodocunque aliter, declarationis duntaxat gratia, nominare deceat.”’ 
From which it is evident that either his MS. was more complete than any 
subsequently collated, or that he supplied, from conjecture, what he 
considered to be necessary for the sense. What Plato really wrote, only 
a bold conjecturist will be able, I suspect, to restore. 

1_1 The words within the numerals Stephens says have been assigned 
to the Athenian Guest; an arrangement of which both Ast and Baiter 
approve. Winckelmann however considers the whole sentence to be 
spurious ; but he does not state why, when, or by whom it was interpolated. 

2 The Greek is 7) wéuaroyv. But Ficinus has “ et quintum:’’ which 
leads to 7 Kai wépmroy. 

3_8 Ast explains this by saying that the boys at Sparta were taught to 
steal; but that, if they were detected, they were beaten, not for the theft, 
but for doing it clumsily ; and he refers to Xenophon Laconic. i. 8. 

4 Respecting the Spartan cpvareva Ast refers to Plutarch in Lycurg. 
p. 06, E.; who says that such of the young men as were supposed to be 
of a superior mind were sent through the country with small swords and 
the necessaries of life, but nothing else; and that during the day they 
concealed themselves, and took their rest in retired spots; but at night 
they went to the public roads, and murdered such of the Helots as they 
could lay hold of. A similar account is given in a fragment of Heraclides 
Ponticus. According to the Scholiast, it was a form of exercise suited for 
war. For the young men were stript naked, and ordered to wander for a 
whole year out of the city, among the mountains, and to support them- 
selves by theft, and other stratagems, but in such a manner that no one 
might detect them. Hence this was called cpdareta, a concealment: for 
they were punished if they were at any time discovered. 

5 These “ naked exercises’’ took place at the summer solstice; and 
hence the allusion to the intense heat, to which those, engaged in them, 
were exposed. 
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are very many other things '(of this kind),! in detailing 
which a person would ?nearly never cease.” 

Athen. You speak well, O Lacedemonian guest. But 
come, whether shall we put down fortitude as a contest merely 
with fears and pains? or with desires likewise and pleasures, 
and certain vehement fawnings of flattery, which soften? the 
minds of those, who deem themselves objects of worship, and 
mould them like wax ?4 

Megil. *°I think thus, (that it is) a contest with all these. 

Athen. If then we call to mind the previous discourse, this 
person here said, that both a state is inferior in some things 
to itself, and ®a man (to himself).6 Was it not so, Cnossian 
guest ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Now then, whether shall we call him the inferior,’ 
who is subdued by pain, or him rather, who is subdued by 
pleasure ? 

Clin. Him, it appears to me, who is subdued by pleasure. 
And surely we all much rather say that he, who is vanquished 
by pleasures, is disgracefully inferior to himself, than he, who 
(is vanquished) by pains. 

Athen. Surely the legislator through Zeus and he through 
Apollo did not lay down by law that fortitude is lame, and 
able to march against things only on its left hand, but unable 
(to do so) against elegancies and flatteries on its right hand? 
or (is it able to march against) both ? 

Clin. Against both, I think. 

Athen. Let us, then, mention again what those pursuits 
are, in both of your states, which give a taste of pleasures, and 
do not avoid them in the same manner, as they do not avoid 


1_1 Ficinus has “ multa hujusmodi,”’ as if his MS. read &repa rovatra. 

22 Ficinus, conceiving perhaps that oyedv—ovx—éxaorore could not 
be united, has ‘‘ que non facile quispiam enumeraret,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

3 All the MSS. omit paddrrovoa, and some too knpivove. Ficinus 
has ‘‘ animos flectunt, et quasi cereos faciunt,”’ which leads to kay rrovowy, 
olov knpivoug mAaTTOVCAL; as in Vii. 2, p. 789, E., wharrey, oloy khpivov. 

4 Ast quotes opportunely from Horace, ‘‘ Cereus in vitium flecti.’’ 

5—5 The words Oipat pév ovrw are omitted by Ficinus, and the MS. 
=, from which Aldus printed the ed. pr. 

6—6 Ficinus alone has “‘et virum aliquem inferiorem se ipso,”’ thus 
supplying what is requisite to preserve the balance of the sentence. 

7 Instead of caxov Boeckh would read kcakiov’, from “ inferiorem ” in 
Ficinus. 
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pain, but bring persons into the midst of them, (pleasures, ) 
and induce them, partly by force, and partly by honours, to 
vanquish them. Now where is the same thing ordained in your 
laws respecting pleasures (as respecting pains)? Let it be 
stated, what is that, which in your case causes the same per- 
sons to be similarly brave, both with respect to pain and plea- 
sures, while they are victorious over those things, in which they 
ought to be victorious, and to be byno means inferior to ene- 
mies the nearest to them and the most difficult (to contend with). 

Megil. Inthe same manner, O guest, as I had the power to 
mention many laws opposed to pains, I should not thus perhaps 
possess the means of speaking about pleasures according to 
their great and conspicuous parts; but according to their 
small I might perhaps have the means. | 

Clin. Nor should I be able myself to do any thing of this 
kind clearly in the case of the laws of Crete. 

Athen. This, O ye best of guests, is by no means wonderful. 
But should any one of us, who is desirous of seeing what is 
true, and at the same time the best, find fault with any thing 
in the laws of our respective countries, let us receive (the 
words)! from each other not harshly, but with mildness. 

Clin. You speak well, O Athenian guest; and we must 
obey you. 

Athen. * For no other conduct than this? would become men 
of our age. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. Whether then a person finds fault rightly or not 
with the Laconian and Cretan polity, is another question. But 
perhaps I can better tell what is said by the multitude than 
either of you can. For although the laws are regulated even 
moderately well, yet there would be with you one law the most 
beautiful, not to permit any youth to inquire which laws are 
well or ill established, but (to ordain) all to proclaim, with 
one voice, and with one mouth, that they are all beautifully 
laid down, since the gods were the parties who gave them ; 
and that, if any one says otherwise, persons should not endure 


’ Both the syntax and sense require ra Earn dexwuseOa, in lieu of azo- 
dexwpeOa, similar to Ta Neyopeva—deyopévw shortly afterwards. 

*—4 The Greek is Ov yap dv—=zpérot 76 Towovroy. But Ficinus has 
“Profecto non aliter—facere decet,” which leads to OU ydp aN’ dy-— 
WpeTOL TO TOLOUTOY. 
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to hearken to him: and that if any old man has any thoughts 
respecting them, he shall place his reasons before a ruler 
and his equals in age, but not in the presence of a young man, 

Clin. You speak most properly, O guest: and, like a seer, 
although you were absent from the then thoughts of the party 
who laid them down, yet you appear to me to have made a 
conjecture reasonably correct, and to have spoken what is 
very true. 

Athen. There is then a freedom now from the presence 
of young men; but we, on account of our old age, are per- 
mitted by the laweiver to speak about the laws among our- 
selves, without doing any wrong. 

Clin. Such is the case. Do not then be remiss at all in 
reproving our laws. For it is not dishonourable to know 
aught of what is not beautiful; but by this means it happens 
that a remedy exists to a party receiving what is said with 
not an envious feeling, but with a good will. 

[8.] Athen. (You speak) correctly. I shall not however speak 
in reprehension of the laws before diligently considering them 
to the utmost of my power; or rather, (I shall speak) doubt- 
ingly. For upon you alone of all the Greeks and Barbarians, 
of whom we hear, the legislator has enjoined to abstain from 
the greatest pleasures and sports, and not to taste them; but 
on the question of pains and fears, which we have lately dis- 
cussed, he was of opinion, that if any one should avoid them 
thoroughly from his infancy, he would, when he came to endure 
necessary labours, and fears, and pains, avoid those, who are 
exercised in them, and would become their slave. The same 
lawgiver ought, I think, to have thought the same respecting 
pleasures, and to have said to himself that, if the citizens shall 
from childhood be inexperienced in the greatest pleasures, and 
be unpractised in bearing up against pleasures, so as! not to be 
compelled to do any thing base for the sake of the sweetness 
arising from pleasure, they would suffer the same as those, who 
are vanquished by fear, and become the slaves in a different 
and still baser manner to those, who are able to bear up 
against pleasures, and are the masters of what relate to plea- 
sures, although they are sometimes the worst of men; and 
they would have their soul partly a slave, and partly free, and 


1 Instead of «at the sense requires ware xai—as I have translated. 
6) 
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be unworthy to be called wholly brave and free. Consider 
therefore whether aught of what has been now said appears 
to you to be according to reason. 

Clin. It appears so 'to us somehow, on the speech being 
spoken.! But immediately (and) readily to be confident about 
questions of such moment would be the act rather of young 
and senseless persons. 

Athen. But if, O Clinias and Lacedzemonian guest, we dis- 
cuss some one point of those,? which we proposed—for after for- 
titude let us speak of temperance—what difference shall we find 
between these polities and those, which are laid down at ran- 
dom, as the things relating to war just now ?3 

Megil. It is nearly not easy.4 But it seems that the joint- 
feasts and gymnastic exercises have been well invented for 
both.® 

Athen. It appears then, O guest, to be a difficult thing for 
what is incontestable® on the question of polities to exist in 
deed as well as in word. For it seems almost that, as in the 
case of bodies, it is not possible to order any one regimen for any 
one body, because’ the very same thing would be seen to do 


—! All the words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, either 
tant they were wanting in his MS., or because he thought them un- 
necessary ; and he is followed tacitly, as usual, by Tay lor. 

2 T have translated as if the Greek were "ANN éf pera ravra dvegiomer 
Tt wy—not ’AAXN’ Et 76 pera ravra Ovetioumev ov—where TO is at variance 
with the sense, and oy with the syntax. Ficinus, “‘ quemadmodum,” as 
if 1G found in his MS. we in lieu of oyv— 

—5 Such is the literal translation of the words Wozep ra mepi Tov 76- 
aa vuv On. Taylor has, ‘“‘ inthe same manner as we have now spoken 
about war.’? Perhaps Plato wrote domep sionrat mepi— For viv On are 
perpetually united to a past tense. 

4 After Syeddv ov padvoy Ast would supply etwetv. But he says nothing 
about oyeddoy, which could hardly be thus united to od pqdtoy. 

5 Ast refers dudoréipac to avdpiay and owdpoctrvny. But in that case 
ae would, I think, have written audoréoac aperac : and so perhaps he 

i 

° Instead of avapudusByTHrwe, Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. 
avapgo.sByrnrov. For his version is ‘ tutum aliquid certumque.” Ast, 
however, says that the adverb is put for the adjective, and refers to his 
note on perpiwe yiyverat, in Rep. vi. p. 504, C. 

7 The Greek is év g obx dvy—where Ast was the first to object to @, 
which he says must be referred to émiTnoeupa, to the detriment of the 
sense. But his correction 6 oj« &y—I confess, I cannot understand. I 
have translated, as if the text were 600dvex’ div—for the negative particle is 
at variance with the train of reasoning, and is properly omitted by Taylor; 
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an! injury to some of our bodies, and a benefit to others, 
*(so too in a state) ;* since these gymnastic exercises and joint- 
feasts are on many other grounds now beneficial to states, 
but in seditions are hurtful. This do the children of the 
3 Milesians and Beotians and Thurians? make evident. And in 
truth this very institution, *legalized of old, appears to have 
perverted the natural* pleasures of Venus, not only in the case 
of men, but of beasts. And of such things a person may ac- 
cuse your cities the first, and such others, as have chiefly 
adopted gymnastic exercises. And whether one ought to con- 
sider things of this kind in a jocose or serious manner, still 
we must consider that, to the male and female sex, proceeding 
to a participation in production, the pleasure arising from 
the act seems to have been imparted according to nature ; but, 
that the copulation of males with males, or of females with 
females, is contrary to nature; and that the daring attempt of 
those who first did so, arose from the non-mastery over pleasure. 
We all of us indeed bring an accusation against the Cretans, 
as having invented the story respecting the fable of Gany- 
mede. (For), since their laws are believed by them to have 
been from Zeus, they have put together this fable against 
Zeus, in order that they may enjoy this pleasure, by following 
forsooth the example of the god. But let us bid farewell to 
although it is acknowledged by Ficinus, “‘ quod aliis prodesse, aliis obesse 
eidem corpori non videatur,’’ a version that plainly proves his inability to 
make any sense out of the Greek words before him. 

1 The MSS. read BAazrroy ra aay, which leads to BAdrrov re 
nov, for the article could not be repeated after ra piv— 

22 The words between the numerals, absolutely requisite to complete 
the sense, are found only in the version of Ficinus, ‘‘ sic et in civitate.”’ 

3_3 On the seditions that took place at Thurii and Miletus, Boeckh 
and Ast refer to Diodor. Sic. xii. 11, and xiii. 104; but for those that 
occurred in Beotia they do not produce any authority, observing merely 
that many happened there: alluding perhaps to the frequent differences 
between Thebes and Platea for example, as detailed by Thucydides ; for 
Thebes itself is stated by Plato, in Criton, § 15, to have been a well-re- 
gulated city; and consequently not exposed to seditions. 

44 T have adopted Boeckh’s conjectures, raat dy voptpor, in lieu of 
Taday vopipoy, and rac cara pdvovy instead of Kai Kara Tac—to which 
last he was led by finding in Ficinus ‘‘ naturales Venereorum voluptates.”’ 

5 This mention of beasts seems rather strange; for they have not na- 
turally, as men have by law or custom, yupvaora and ovociria. Boeckh 
says that the word @npiwy is introduced hyperbolically, and refers to 
Legg. xii. p. 942, D. Rep. viii. p. 562, E., 563, C. But an hyperbole 
would be here out of place. In 9npiwy lies hid, I suspect, @sHiv 0 yowwy re— 
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the fable; but of those, who direct their attention to laws, 
nearly the whole consideration is with regard to pleasure and 
pain, in the case of states and the morals of individuals. For 
these two fountains are permitted to flow by nature; from 
which he who draws at what place and at what time and 
what quantity he ought, is happy; and so is a state, and an 
individual, and every animal: but he, (who draws) unskilfully 
and at an improper time, will live in a manner the contrary 
to that person. 

[9.] Megil. This, O guest, is surely said beautifully. Never- 
theless a want of speech does not lay hold of me as to what 
I ought to say against it. Still to me at least it seems correct 
that the Lacedaemonian lawgiver exhorted persons to fly from 
pleasures. But with respect to the Cnossian laws, this per- 
son here will, if he pleases, assist us. But those at Sparta 
relating to pleasures seem to me to be laid down most beauti- 
fully of all! For that, by which men chiefly fall into the 
greatest pleasures and insulting conduct and all kinds of folly, 
the law casts out from the whole of our country ; nor would you 
see in the fields or in the cities, over which there is to the 
Spartans a care, banquets or such things as attend upon them, 
and excite, according to their power, every kind of gratification. 
Nor is there one, who, meeting with a person revelling from 
intoxication, would not immediately inflict on him the great- 
est punishment; nor would he let the party go free, pleading 
as an excuse a Dionysiac festival, as I once saw was the case 
with your people when (riding) in carts ;? and at Tarentum, 
amongst our colonists, I have seen the whole city intoxicated 
during the Dionysiac festival ; but with us there is nothing-of 
the kind. 

Athen. O Lacedzmonian guest, all such things are to be 
praised, where there are certain endurances of pain ; but, where 
there is a remission of the latter, the former are rather of a stupid 
kind. For some one, defending our institutions, would very 
quickly lay hold of you by showing the free manners of your 

? Ficinus has “ optime omnium,” in Greek cé\\tora rayTwy, which is 
far superior to the unintelligible ea@\Xtor’ dvOparwr. 

? Plato alludes to the custom of persons riding in carts to and from the 
places where revelry was going on during the festivals devoted to Diony- 
sus, the god of wine, and cutting their saucy and ribald jokes on the 


passers-by. Ast refers to Demosth. on the Crown, p. 268; the Scholia 
on Aristoph. Plut. 1015; Harpocration in Topecdc, and other authors. 
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women. Now in all these cases, occurring at Tarentum, and 
with us, and with you, one answer appears to free them, so that 
they are not in a bad state, but in a correct one. For every one 
may answer and say to a stranger, expressing wonder on his 
beholding what is unusual in his own country— Wonder not, O 
guest. This law exists amongst us; but with you perhaps there 
is upon the same points a different one. At present however 
our discourse is not, O friends, about different men, but about 
the vice and virtue of the lawgivers themselves. But let us 
speak more fully about all kind of intoxication. For it is not 
a thing of a trifling nature; nor to know it thoroughly is it 
the province of an inferior lawgiver. Iam not speaking about 
drinking wine or not, in general, but about intoxication itself, 
whether it is to be adopted, as the Scythians and Persians use it, 
and still more the Carthaginians, and Celts, and Iberians, and 
Thracians, all of whom are warlike nations ; or, as you use it ; 
for you, as you say, abstain from it entirely. But the Scythi- 
ans and Thracians use it entirely unmixed with water, both 
women and men, and pour it on their garments, and imagine 
they are engaged in a beautiful and blessed occupation. But 
the Persians make much use of other luxuries, which you re- 
ject, yet, O thou best of men, in a more orderly manner than 
these. 

- Megil. All these, however, we pursue! when we take arms 
into our hands. 

Athen. Do not, thou best of men, say this. For many 
flights and pursuings have been, and will be, without a proof; 
on which account, we cannot at any time give a clear defini- 
tion, but (rather) a doubtful one, about occupations honourable 
or not, when we speak of victory and defeat in battle; espe- 
cially since the greater states, when fighting, overcome and 
enslave the lesser; as the Syracusans did the Locrians,? who 
were thought to be regulated by the best laws of all those 
around that district; and as the Athenians did the Ceans ;3 
and we could find numberless other instances of a similar 
kind. But let us endeavour by speaking to persuade ourselves 


' Ficinus has “‘ fundimus atque fugamus,”’ as if his MS. read dwxopev 
0é puyh instead of diwKoper 0& ye— 

,3 Respecting the well-regulated city of the Locrians, whose lawgiver 
was said to be Zaleucus, Boeckh refers to Bentley on Phalaris; and re- . 
specting the Ceans, to Heraclides Polit. § 9. 
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of each pursuit taken by itself; and let us for the present 
put out of the account victories and defeats, and let us state 
how a pursuit of this kind is honourable, but of that kind not 
honourable. But first hear from me, how we ought to con- 
sider what is useful or not as regards those very things. 

Megil. How then say you? 

[10.] Athen. All those, who in talking lay hold upon any 
pursuit and propose to praise or blame it immediately it is enun- 
ciated, appear to me to act by no means according to reason ; 
but to do just the same, as if, while one person is praising 
wheat! as good, another should immediately blame it, with- 
out having heard either its operation or utility, (and) in what 
manner, and for what, and with what ?and how it has itself, 
and to persons how having themselves, it is useful. The very 
same thing do we seem to do now in the case of our discourses. 
For after merely hearing about drunkenness, some of us 
immediately blame, and others praise? it, and very absurdly 
too; for making use of witnesses and those who praise, we 
each of us praise,t and some of us think we say something 
decisive, because we adduce many (witnesses); but others, 
because we see that those, who do not make use of it (wine), 
are victorious when fighting. But this too has been consi- 
dered doubtful by us. If then we go through in this manner 
each of the other laws, it will not be to me at least according 
to sound sense. But °I am desirous of speaking in the man- 
ner, which it seems we ought, by endeavouring, if I can, about 
this very matter® [drunkenness |,° to point out the right road 
for us in all such cases; since ten thousands upon ten thou- 


1 Instead of zupodc Cornarius suggested rupodte, “ cheeses.’’ For this 
illustration of Plato was obtained from Hippocrates, who says, 1) awAWe 
otTw OoKéew Ort wovnpdy BoGpa rupdc— arr Tiva TE TovoY, Kai 
Oud Tl, Kai Tim THY avOpwWTYW évEdYTWY AvETITNOELOY. 

2 The Greek is cai Oxwe éxovTa Kai Owe ToOcdEpELY EXOVoL—Which 
Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, as usual, to the letter, thus translates, 
‘“‘quomodo preparantes et quomodo affectis corporibus offerri debeat.” 

33 Megillus, the Lacedemonian, had blamed, but the Athenian had 
praised, the use of wine. 

* Instead of ézravvotperv Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. aid 
mooupev: for his version is ‘id facimus.” Boeckh would however 
omit émacvovpmer. 

5— Such is the literal translation of the Greek text. Taylor has 
merely, ‘‘But adducing intoxication as an instance.” 

6 The words 77j¢ éOne are evidently an interpretation of adrov rovrov. 
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sands of nations are in doubt upon these points, and would 
contend in a discourse with your two states. 

Megil. If indeed we possess any correct method of inquiry 
touching these matters, we must not shrink from hearing it. 

Athen. Let us then consider somehow in this way. Come 
now, should one person praise the rearing of goats, and the 
animal itself, as a beautiful possession, but some other person 
blame it, from having seen goats feeding apart from the goat- 
herd, in cultivated grounds, !and doing mischief,' and from see- 
ing that every kind of cattle is either without a ruler, or under 
bad rulers, *should thus find fault,? should we hold that the 
blame of such a person has blamed any thing whatever soundly ? 

Megil. How should we? 

Athen. But is a commander in ships,? who possesses merely 
nautical skill, useful, should he be troubled with sickness or 
not? or how shall we say? 

Megil. 4 By no means (useful) ; should he have in addition 
to his skill the suffering you mention.* 

Athen. And what is the commander of armies? Is he 
competent to command, if he possesses the science of war, al- 
though he may be timid in danger, and be sick with °the 
drunkenness of fear.® 

Megil. How can he? 

Athen. But what if he does not possess the art, and is timid ? 

Megil. You are speaking of a person, who is in every respect 
vile, and by no means °a ruler of men, but of some very 
women.® 

11 The words within the numerals are omitted by Taylor, although 
found in the version of Ficnus—‘‘ damnumque facere—”’ 

22 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, omits the words between the nu- 
merals. Perhaps Plato wrote idwy dp@v ravro, not (dwy otTw, i. e. ‘ see- 
ing every animal doing the same thing.” 

3 As the same commander cannot be in two ships at the same time, one 
would prefer év 7Xoic, ‘in sailings,” unless it be said that wAoiorg means 
here ‘a fleet of many ships” under one commander. 

*—4 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Taylor’s translation is, 
“ This passion, which you speak of, is not in any respect connected with 
the nautical art.”’ 

55 Although Ast endeavours with some learning to defend this vio- 
lent expression, yet one would wish that MSS, had given v7ré péOne, we 
Tov poBov vauTig, i. e. “be sick with fear, as with drunkenness.” 

6—6§ As the whole train of argument has a reference to a commander 


merely, and not to the persons, over whom he has the command, there is 
probably some error here, which it would not be difficult to correct. 
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Athen. But what (say you) of him, who praises or blames a 
community, over which is naturally a ruler, and which with him 
(the ruler)is useful? |! But he, who has never seen it in commu- 
nion with a ruler over itself, but always without a ruler, or in 
communion with bad rulers, ?can we imagine that such in- 
spectors of such communities? will blame or praise any thing 
usefully ? 

Megil. > How can those, who have never seen or been con- 
nected with any one of such-like communities rightly consti- 
tuted ?3 

Athen. Attend then. Out of many communities, shall we 
not lay down, that fellow-drinkers and fellow-drinkings are 
a certain single association ? 

Megil. Yes, very much so. 

Athen. Has any one then ever seen this existing in a 
proper manner? Now it is easy for you to answer, that no 
one has ever (seen it) at any time; for it is neither according 
to your country nor laws. But I have met with many, and in 
many places; and moreover I have diligently inquired, as I 
may say, about all; and I have seen or heard of scarcely one 
whole (community) existing correctly. And though (there 
are) a few and small portions, ‘yet the whole together, so to 
say, are for the most part in error.* 

Clin. How say you, guest, this? Speak still more clearly. 
For we, as you say, through our inexperience in such mat- 
ters, would perhaps, even when meeting with them, not im- 
mediately know what in them is right or not. 

Athen. You say what is reasonable ; but, while I am speak- 
ing, do you endeavour to learn. Do you then acknowledge, 
that, in all associations and communions of any doings what- 
ever, it is proper every pore for each to have a commander ? 

Clin. How not? 


i ieee O 6& nO Ewpaxwe there seems to be something wanting. 

2 The words between the numerals Taylor has omitted after Fici- 
nus ; wii saw that rode rowotrove Pewpove could not be said of persons, 
who had not seen at all. Hence we must insert ot before Qewpode, i. e. 
‘*‘non-inspectors.”” Compare rac ov mroXrreiag in vill. § 3, p. 832, B. 

—* Here again Taylor follows to the letter the abbreviated version of 
Ficinus. “Quo pacto id faciet, qui nunquam societatem recte guberna- 
coe Cerrone! ? 

4 Or we may render the Greek, rd wodXa O& EbprrarO’, we eireiy, 
he: ‘the majority are entirely, so to say, in error.” 
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| Athen. But we have just now said, that the commander of 
persons fighting ought to be brave. — | 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Now the brave man is less disturbed by fears than 
cowards are. 

Clin. And this too is so. 

Athen. If there were any plan of placing a general over 
an army, who was not at all timid, nor confused, should we 
not have done so by all means? 

Clin. Most certainly. 

Athen. But we are now speaking not of a person about to 
command an army amongst associations of men, the foes of 
foes during a war, but of friends, sharing during a peace in 
the kind feelings of friends. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. But an association of this kind, if it is attended 
with drunkenness, will not be without confusion. Is it not so? 

Clin. How should it be (without)? |! Nay, I imagine quite 
the contrary.! 

Athen. In the first place then they have a need of a ruler. 

Clin. How not, as for any thing else? 

Athen. Must one then furnish a ruler, if possible, not 
confused ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And he ought, it seems, to be thoughtful with re- 
spect to associations. For he is the guardian of existing 
friendship, and has the care of it still becoming greater, through 
the previous association. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. It is proper, therefore, to place over the drunken a 
sober and wise ruler, and not the contrary. For, if the ruler 
of the drunken is himself drunk, young, and not wise, he 
must have great good luck indeed, if he does not perpetrate 
some mighty mischief. 

Clin. Very great indeed. 

Athen. Should then any one blame such associations, when 
existing as correctly as possible in states, while he is finding 
fault with the thing itself, he will perhaps properly blame it. 
But if a person blames a pursuit through seeing it erring as 


1—1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him, by Taylor. 
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much as it can,! it is evident, in the first place, that he is 
ignorant that this existed not correctly; and, in the next 
place, that every thing will in this manner appear improper, 
when it is done apart from a sober master and ruler. Or, do 
you not understand, that when a pilot, and each ruler of 
each thing, is drunk, he will overturn every thing, whether 
ships, or chariots, or an army, or whatever else is ruled by 
him ? 

[11.] Clin. You have said, O guest, this at least what is al- 
together true. But tell me moreover ? what good would it do us, 
should this regulation respecting drinking be correct ?? just 
as what we lately stated, that should an army meet with a 
correct leading, there would be victory in war, a no small good 
to those who followed; and so as regards the rest. But what 
great advantage will accrue either to individuals or states 
from a drinking association being placed properly under an 
instructor ? 

Athen. What great advantage can we say would arise to a 
state from one boy, or one chorus,’ being properly instructed ? 
Or shall we not say, when asked this question, that the state 
derives very little advantage from the education of one person ? 
But if you inquire universally about the education of youth, how 
does it profit greatly the state, it is not difficult to say, that 
persons well educated will become good men; and becoming 
such will act in other respects in an honourable manner ; and still 
further, that they will conquer their enemies in battle. Discipline © 
therefore brings with it even victory ; but victory sometimes 
produces a want of instruction. For many become more in- 
solent through victory in war, and through their insolence are 
replete with a thousand other ills. Now discipline indeed has 
never at any time been Cadmeian ;* but there have been, and 
will be, many victories of this kind among men. 


1 Ficinus alone adds here, “ proptereaque omnem compotationem vitu- 
peret,”’ which certainly seem required to complete the chain of rea- 
soning. 

7? Here again Taylor has translated not the Greek, but the Latin of 
Ficinus—‘ quid nobis compotationes iste, si recte aguntur, conferent.”’ 

3 In the word “chorus” is an allusion to the chorus in musical and 
dramatical performances, on whose education both money and time was 
expended to a great amount at Athens. 

* Here is an allusion to the proverb of a ‘*Cadmean victory,”’ 
which was said of those, who, like the Theban brothers, Eteocles and 
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Clin. You seem to say, friend, that the passing the time in 
common over wine, if it be done properly, tends in a great part 
to instruction. 

Athen. How not? 

Chin. Shall you after this be able to state that, what has 
been just now asserted, is true ? 

Athen. To assert positively for truth, O guest, that such is 
the case, while many persons are in doubt, is the province of a 
god ; but, if it be requisite to state what seems to me, there will 
be no grudging; since we have rushed onwards to make for 
ourselves a discourse about laws and a polity. 

Clin. Let us then endeavour to learn what is your opinion 
upon these doubtful points. 

Athen. It is proper to do so; and that you for the purpose 
of learning, and myself for that of teaching, should endeavour 
by some means to lengthen out our discourse. But first of 
all, hear from me some such thing as this. 

All the Greeks consider this city of ours as fond of talk- 
ing and of many words; but that Lacedemon and Crete 
practise, the former a brevity in speech,! but the latter, an 
abundance in thought rather than in words. But. I am con- 
sidering lest I shall give you an idea of my speaking much 
about a trifling matter, while cleansing a very long speech ? 
about drunkenness. But the rectification of it according to 
nature would not be able, without musical rectitude, to take off 
in discourses either clear or sufficient ; and on the other hand, 
music would not be able without the whole of education.? Now 


Polynices, the sons of CEdipus, gained a victory over each other, as de- 
structive as a defeat. 

1 To the Spartan brevity of speech the earliest allusion isin Adsch. 
SHPe. 265. Other passages from more recent authors are quoted by Ast. 

—* Such is the literal translation of the Greek — rappnkn Adyor 
avarabarpopsvoc. But even if a speech could be said ‘‘ to be cleansed,” 
yet here wepi ouixpov modyparog mappykn Adyoy could scarcely be re- 
peated after wepi opuxpov wodAG Aéyey in the sentence preceding. There 
is evidently an error here, which it would perhaps be not difficult to 
correct, 

— Such is the literal translation of the Greek text; where, since 
there is no syntax, neither Wyttenbach, quoted by Ast, nor Ast himself, 
have been able to elicit a satisfactory sense. The version of Ficinus, 
** Compotationis autem ipsius recta secundum naturam constitutio nun- 
quam poterit sine recta musice regula aperte et sufficienter oratione trac- 
tari.” Unless I am greatly mistaken, Plato alluded to the well-known 
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all this is the work of very many words. Consider then, what 
we are to do, if we leave these things for the present, and pass 
on to some other discourse about laws. 

Megil. Perhaps you do not know, Athenian guest, that our 
(family) hearth is the public guest! of your city. Perhaps then 
into all the boys? %of each of us the public guests,? when they 
hear that they are the public guests of some city, a certain 
kind feeling enters immediately from their youth towards that 
city, as being a second country after their own. And this 
very same thing has now taken place with myself. For im- 
mediately on hearing the boys, when the Lacedzemonians were 
blaming or praising the Athenians for something—How your 
city, Megillus, say they, has done to us not well or well—on 
hearing this, and contending ‘against these assertions, in your 
behalf, I have ever had every kind feeling towards those, who 
are bringing the city into blame. And now, indeed, both 


story of some drunken persons becoming sober, on hearing a solemn strain 
of music. See Iamblich. Vit. Pythag. p. 214, ed. Kiesling; Fabricius 
on Sext. Empiric. advers, Music vi. p. 357; and Bergk on Anacreont. 
Fragm. p. 188. But to arrive at the very words of the philosopher would 
require more alterations than can be stated here. 

1 On the word wodéevog and the duties of the public host or guest, see 
Valckenaer on Ammonius, p. 201, and Herodotus vi. 57, and the com- 
mentators on Soph. El. 1443. 

2 As vioc, ‘“ young,’’ was applied to a person older than zaic, “a 
boy,” the expression zratciv—éx véwy could not have been used by 
Plato; who probably wrote é& évtxwy, rendered correctly by Ficinus, 
‘‘a teneris usque annis.” On the phrase é dvtywy, or t amadov 
ovixwy, see Bailey on Hermesianact. 62, where Blomfield happily elicited 
&& 6 ue from ék ovvdxywy, 

— The words within the numerals, Ecacroy ipov roy mookéivwr, 
found between évdverat and ry 76d, are omitted by Ficinus, because he 
could not, nor can J, understand them. But by merely altering éxaoror 
into icdorov, and placing the words after zacciy, all will be perfectly in- 
telligible ; and it will be seen, what was not before, that not all boys were 
meant, but only those, whose families were public guests, Ast indeed as- 
serts that both aoiv and } tckaoroy are governed by évdverat, and refers: 
to Lobeck on Aj. 716, ed. 1, for similar instances of two different cases 
thus following the same verb. But all the passages quoted there are 
ay corrupt, and may be easily emended. 

—‘ Here again Ficinus shows by his translation that he could make 
nothing out of the unintelligible Greek text. His version is, “pugnabam 
adversus €0S, qui vos vituperabant, magna erga vos affectus benevolentia.”” 
All however will be well by reading TPOTAaVTNC (vulg. TOC abra) brép 
dpa ye (vulg. dei) mpde rode ray modu sic Poyov dyovrac, y waoav 
evvotay Eoxoyv: i. e. “I went head-foremost in your behalf against those, 
who were bringing into blame the city, for which I had every kind feeling. 
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your voice is grateful! to me; and that too which is said 
by many, that such of the Athenians, as are good, are so 
pre-eminently, appears to be most truly asserted. For they 
alone, without necessity, by their very nature, and from a 
divine allotment, are truly and not feignedly good. There- 
fore on my account at least you may, my friend, boldly say 
whatever is agreeable to you. 

Clin. And in truth after hearing and receiving, O guest, a 
word from myself, do you with confidence speak what you 
please. For you have perhaps heard, that Epimenides was held 
here a divine man, who was of our family, and ten years prior to 
the Persian war came to your city, according to the oracle of 
the god,? and performed certain sacrifices, which the god had 
enjoined; and he told, moreover, the Athenians, who were 
terrified at the expedition of the Persians, that they would not 
come for ten years; and that, when they did come, they would 
depart without having done a single thing they expected, and 
suffer greater evils than they inflicted. At that time our an- 
cestors were hospitably received by yours; and hence both 
myself and my parents have a kind feeling towards you. . 

Athen. You therefore, as it seems, are prepared to hear ; and 
I too am prepared as regards my will, but not very easy as re- 
gards my power. I must however make the attempt. In the first 
place then, as (preparatory) to our discourse, let us define what 
education is, and what power it possesses. For we say that 
through this must proceed the discourse taken for the present 
in hand by us, until it arrives at the deity.? 

Clin. Let us altogether do this, since it is agreeable to you. 

Athen. While then Iam saying what it is proper to assert 
that education is, do you consider whether what is asserted is 
agreeable to you. 

Clin. Say on. 

[12.] Athen. I say then and assert* that he, who is about 
to be a good man in any thing whatever, ought immediately 

1 With gwv1) mpoogiAnc may be compared giAraroy dwynyua in Soph. 
Phil. 234. 

: ne point out the god alluded to, Plato probably wrote row Iv@iov, not 

U VEOU. 

a Ficinus has ‘‘ad deum ipsum,”’’ as if he had found in his MS. zpd¢ 
avroy Toy Oeov. 

4 As cai ne could hardly thus follow Aéyw dx, there is probably some 
error here. Ficinus has merely ‘‘ Assero equidem.”’ 
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from childhood to practise, when engaged in playful and serious 
pursuits, the very thing suited to each particular of the object in 
view. Thus he, who is about to be a good farmer or house- 
builder, ought, the latter !to play at building children’s houses ; 
the former, on the other hand, at tilling the ground ;! and he, 
who brings up each of them should provide for each small 
instruments, the imitations of the true ones; and moreover, 
they should learn previously what is necessary to learn previ- 
ously. For instance, a workman, to measure or use a rule; 
and he, who (is to be) a warrior, should in sport ride on horse- 
back, or do? something else of a similar kind; and 3(the mas- 
ter of the children should)? endeavour by sports to turn the 
pleasures and desires of the children thither, where, when they 
arrive, it is proper for them to have an end. We say then, 
that the very head of instruction is a right bringing up, 
which will lead as much as possible the soul of him, who 
sports, to the love of that which it will be requisite for him, 
when he has become a complete man, to “lay down as a part* 
of the virtue of the thing. See then whether, up to this 
point, what has been asserted does, as I said, please you. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let not then that, which we assert instruction is, be 
undefined. For now, when we blame or praise the bringing 
up of each person, we say that one has been educated, but 
another uneducated; although the men have sometimes been 
very well educated for °retail trades, and those of ship-own- — 
ers,° and for ®the profits from some other things of this kind.® 

1_1 Taylor has followed to the letter the version of Ficinus, ‘‘ oportet 
a prima zetate vel colere terram vel pueriles quasdam domos edificare.”’ 

2 Instead of zovovvra, Boeckh correctly suggested zrovetv, similar to 
** facere’ in Ficinus. 

8__§ Taylor has properly inserted these words; from which I have 
been led to suggest, that Plato wrote perhaps kai weipacOar Jeiv dud rev 
Tawidy Tov TaWaywyov—For oeiy might easily have been lost through 
Oud, and roy raWaywydy through roy radu. 

44 Instead of eivat rj#c—lI have translated as if the words were O<ivai 
Te tTH¢—Ficinus has “ quod in virili etate perfecte comparata virtute 
operis est acturus.”’ Ast’s interpretation of the passage, I confess, I can- 
not understand. 

55 The xazyXoc, ‘a retail-trader,” is opposed to vav«rAnpoc, “a 
| oan who was a ship-owner, in the Statesman, p. 290, A. 
s—s The Greek is G\Xwy rovwitTwy para weTadevpivwory opddpa av- 
Gpwrwy. But in the first place, there is nothing to govern the genitives 


> 
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For of those, who, it seems, consider such things to be edu- 
cation, there would be now no account; but that (we say) is 
the education from childhood towards virtue, which causes a 
person to feel a desire of, and a love for, becoming a perfect 
citizen, and to know how to govern and to be governed with 
justice. Such a bringing up this discourse would, as it seems 
to me, define, and be willing to call it the only education ; 
but that, which tends to the acquisition of wealth, or to any 
bodily strength, or any other cleverness, apart from intellect 
and justice, is a handicraft trade and illiberal, and not worthy 
to be called education at all. Let us not then contend with 
them! about a name; but let the assertion, which has been 
assented to just now, remain, that those, who are properly 
educated, become nearly (all of them)? good. And it is by 
no means meet to hold education in dishonour; since when it 
is present to the best men, it is the first of things the most 
beautiful. And if at any time a person goes astray, and it is 
possible for him to set himself right, this must ever be done 
by every one according to his ability, through (the whole 
ot )®: life. 

Clin. Right; and we agree with what you are saying. 

Athen. And we formerly agreed, that those are good, who 
are able to govern themselves, but those bad, who are not. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Let us then resume in a still clearer way the very 
point we were speaking of; and do you receive me through 


G\X\wy rowvrwy; and in the next, pada and o¢ddpa could not be both 
united to weraWevpévwv. To meet the first objection, Ast would read 
arpaypara for pada, and reradevpévor, found in one MS., and avOpwrov 
from conjecture, similar to “‘quamvis artem ceteraque hujusmodi cal- 
leat’? in Ficinus. But though Stalbaum says he has thus overcome all 
the difficulties of the text, yet mpaypara a\\wy rowtTwy seems very 
doubtful Greek. In pada, I suspect, lies hid Anupara, “ profits,” as I 
have translated. On the word Anupara see my note on Ausch. Suppl. 357. 

1 Instead of avroic, Ast reads avroic, with two MSS., in the sense 
of adAnAote, * each other.” 

2 Ficinus has, what the sense evidently requires, ‘omnes ferme probi 
evadunt ;”’ for oxeddyv could not stand here by itself. He adds likewise, 
‘qui contra, improbi.’’ But whether from his MS, or not is a matter of 
uncertainty. 

3 From “ per totam vitam,” Bernard, in Act. Literar. Societ. Traject. 
i. p. 107, suggested dua avrog Biov, subsequently found in the two best 
MSS. 
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some resemblance, if perchance I am able to render clear to 
you a thing of this kind. 

Clin. Only speak. 

[13.] Athen. Do we not consider each of us ourselves! as 
one? 

Clin. Yes. 

Athen. But that each has in himself two counsellors, oppo- 
site and thoughtless, which we denominate pleasure and pain? 

Clin. Such is the case. 

Athen. And in addition to both these, there is the opinion 
about things to be, to which is given the common name of ex- 
pectation ; but individually the expectation, prior to pain, is 
fear ; but that, which is prior to its contrary, is confidence. But 
in the case of all these there is a reasoning process, as to 
which of them is better or worse; which, when it becomes 
the common determination of the city, is denominated law. 

Clin. I scarcely follow you. However, say on, what comes 
after, as if I were following you. 

Megil. And the very same state of suffering is to myself 
likewise. 

Athen. Let us then think upon these matters in this manner. 
Let us consider that each of us is a kind of animal, the wonder of 
the gods,? and put together, either as their plaything, or through 
some serious act; for on this point we are ignorant; but this 
we do know, that these passions are inherent in our nature, 
and that they pull us, like nerves or ropes, and being themselves | 
contrary, draw us to contrary actions, where virtue and vice 
are situated apart from each other. or reason says, that 
each ought always to follow one of the pullings, and, never 
abandoning it, draw in a contrary direction by the other 


1 In lieu of adrwy, Ast has adopted atrov from one MS. and Eusebius, 
and says that avro¢ teacrog means “pro se quisque.”? The reading is 
received by Stalbaum, who wonders that Bekker should have left atrwy. 
But though adrwiy is unintelligible, avroy is scarcely correct Greek, Per- 
haps Plato wrote dy évra ri@ciuev—For the negative ov« ody could not 
be united to the subjunctive 7.0Gpev, and the inductive o’xovv would be 
here without meaning. 

2 In lieu of rHrv Cwwy Oeiov, from which no sense can be elicited, I have 
adopted THy Qewy Cwor, the conjecture of Muretus. Boeckh would read 
THY CowY Qeiwy, by which he understands “ the living gods,”’ referring to 
Plato in Timeus, p. 39, E., from which passage Taylor was led to explain 
“ the divine animals,” by the mundane or junior gods. 
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nerves; and that this is ihe golden and sacred leading! of 
the reasoning power, which is called the common law of the 
state; but that the other (pullings) are hard, and iron-like ; 
but that this is soft, as being golden, ?(and moreover it is 
uniform, )? but that the rest are like every variety of forms. 
It is necessary for us then to assist always the most beautiful 
leading, belonging to the law. For inasmuch as the power of 
reasoning is beautiful and gentle, and not violent, its leading 
has need of assistants, in order that the golden race in us may 
vanquish the rest of the races. And thus the story of virtue 
3relating to our being a wonder,? will be preserved; and the 
expression, to be superior or inferior to oneself, will in a cer- 
tain manner become more clear, as to what it means; and that 
both a state and a private individual ought, the latter, after 
receiving in himself the true reason respecting those pullings, 
to live conformable to it; but that a state, after receiving 
reason from some of the gods, ‘or from the very person who 
knew these particulars, ought to lay down reason as a law, 


—! In the words dywynyv ypvony, Ast says there is an allusion to the 
golden chain, mentioned by Homer, IX. 9. 17, and to which Plato has re- 
sree distinctly in Theetet. p. 153, C. § 27. 

72 The words within the numerals, evidently requisite for the anti- 
ne were found only in the version ‘of Ficinus, “‘et uniformem pre- 
terea,” until a MS. subsequently collated furnished the Greek Kai povo- 
ELO7}. 

—3 The Greek is pvOoe aperije osowopivoc dy ein. Ficinus has 
‘“‘fabula—virtute servabitur; ’’ and while Taylor translates, ‘‘ the fable—- 
will be preservative of virtue,’ Ast says that 6 pv@oc (apEriic means 
* fable about virtue,’ * with an ellipse of the preposition wepi. But though 
o pvboc apETIC TETWOMEVOC av ei) may be compared with pv@oc arw- 
AeTo 6 Howraydpsog Kai 6 od¢ dpa Oo Tij¢ ETLOTHUNC Kai atoO@noewe, in 
Theetet. p. 164, D., yet as nothing had been said just above, where the 
story is alluded to about virtue individually, I am at a loss to understand 
the introduction here of agern¢c. Unless I am greatly mistaken, in aperiig 
lies hid the name of the author of the story. Hence one might read 6 pv0oc 
6’ ABSnoirne—similar to piOoc 6 Hpwraydgeocg: while by ’ABdnpirne is 
meant either Protagoras or Democritus; for both those philosophers were 
said to be natives of Abdera. The very same word has been lost in 
Theztet. p. 165, § 59, where, instead of rny wohvaparov sopiay, to which 
Fleindort justly objects, it is easy to read THY TOW ‘ABSngirou oogiay. 

—‘ The Greek is 7apa rovTrov rov yvovroc Taura. But as rovrov: 
is perfectly unintelligible, Ast has adopted wap’ abrov rovrou yvévroc from 
Eusebius, similar to ‘‘ab hoc ipso, qui hec eee in Ficinus. One 
would prefer zap’ avrov Tov yvovToc Td rotadra, i. e. “from the very 
person who knew things of this kind: ” for raira has celine to which it 
can be referred. 

D 
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Jand to have an intercourse with itself and the rest of states.! 
Thus vice and virtue would be more clearly disjointed; and 
this taking place rather conspicuously, both education and the 
rest of pursuits would be perhaps more apparent, and espe- 
cially that relating to the passing the time in drinking, ? about 
which it might appear despicable to discourse any further.” 

Clin. But perhaps it would appear to be not unworthy of a 
long discourse. 

Athen. You speak well; and let us go through whatever 
is worthy of the present (mental) exercise. 

Clin. Say on. 

14. ] Athen. If to this wonder? we bring drunkenness, 
what thing shall we make of him? 

Clin. Looking to what do you ask this ? 

Athen. *To nothing particular. But if this (the wonder- 
thing) should be combined with that, (drunkenness,) what 
would happen to be the result? But I will endeavour to ex- 
plain more clearly what I mean. For I am asking some such 
thing as this. Does the drinking of wine cause pleasure, and 
pain, and anger, and love, to be more violently on the stretch ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. Does it on the other hand cause the senses, and 
memory, and opinion, and prudence, to be in like man- 
ner more vehement? °or do these entirely leave him, who 
may have become saturated with drunkenness. 


—! Ficinus has what is far more intelligible than the Greek, ‘‘ad 
cusses normam officia sua secum et cum aliis civitatibus instituere.”’ 

—? So Taylor translates literally the Latin of Ficinus—“ de qua lon- 
giorem habere sermonem vile fortassis putabitur.”” The Greek is 6 doka- 
obein piv ay sivar padbdov Tépe pHKog TOAD NOywy meouT Toy ELONMEVOY : 
which Stephens would correct by reading 6 Sogaobein fev ay sivat pavrov 
kai gadbdov El, but Ast by merely altering ¢ 6 into ov—I should prefer 
ét doEacbein pen dv sivac pavrAov wept Tov Aiay pHKog Adywy wEOLTTOY 
eionmévoy, i. e. “unless it be thought that there would be a superfluous 
length of words spoken upon a very trifling subject.”’ For thus zoduv, 
which is useless after prxoc, might have been easily the corruption of 
rovitay, Schramm would alter 0 6 into o¥ governed by méOL— 

: see Oaipa is meant “man,” as shown in § 13, Gavpa EKAOTOV TMLWY. | 

—* So Taylor. The Greek is Oddy mw mooc 6 Tt: Where Stephens 
aan read Ovdérw from Ficinus, “ Nondum dico ad quid,” adopted 
by Ast, but rejected by Stalb. But to the question, mooc Tt, the answer is 
perpetually mooc 6, Tt; by itself. Hence in otdéy rw there is probably 
some error, which it would be not difficult to correct. 

— > Here again Taylor has looked merely to the version of Ficinus, 
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Clin. They leave him entirely.® 

Athen. Does he not return then to the same point, (as re- 
gards)! the habit of the soul, which he had when he was 
a boy? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. At that time then he would have the least control 
over himself. 

Clin. The least. 

Athen. Is not then such a one, we say,? the most wretched ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. Not the old man then, as it appears, is alone twice 
a child,? but the man likewise who is drunk. 

Clin. You speak, guest, in the best manner. 

Athen. Is there any reason, which should endeavour to per- 
suade us, that we ought to have a taste of this pursuit, and 
not avoid it, as far as possible, with all our might. 

Clin. It appears there is; at least you just now said you 
was prepared to show it. 

Athen. You have correctly reminded me; and I am now 
prepared, since you have both said that you are willing to 
hear me with alacrity. 

Clin. How should we not hear you, if on no other account, 
yet for the sake of the wonderful and the absurd, if it is meet 
for a man at any time to voluntarily throw himself into every 
kind of depravity ? 

Athen. Are you speaking of the soul ? 

Clin. Yes. 

Athen. But what (say we) of the deformity, the leanness, 
and ugliness, and imbecility of the body ? should we wonder, 
my friend, if at any time some one should voluntarily arrive 
at a thing of that kind? 


** an prorsus exstinguat, si quis ebrietate fuerit occupatus.”’ Clin. Omnino 
certe extinguit. For his translation is—‘‘ or does it entirely extinguish 
these, when any one has drunk of it to intoxication.” Clin. It entirely 
enone these. 
1 The margin of MS. Voss. supplies card, which is wanting to support 

the syntax of rnv—But Ast seems to wish to read kai before THV— 

? Instead of gapey one MS. has pév. I should prefer we épapev. See 
§ 3, where it is said that the person, who is inferior to himself, is in a 
wretched state 

3 On this saying, which seems to have been first used by Sophocles, 
Ast refers to a host of authors and commentators. 

bp 2 
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Clin. How not? 

Athen. What then, do we think that those, who go to me- 
dical shops for the sake of drinking drugs, are ignorant that, 
for a short time afterwards, and for many days they will have 
the body in such a state, that, if they were about to endure to 
the end, they would not accept of life?’ or, do we not know 
that those, who go to places of exercise and labour, do for 
the time being become weak ? | 

Clin. All this we know. | 

Athen. And that they willingly go for the sake of the sub- 
sequent benefit ? 

Clin. (You speak) most beautifully.! 

Athen. Is it not, then, requisite to think of the rest of pur- 
suits in the same manner? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. In the same manner, then, we ought to think about 
the occupation of (drinking) wine, if it is lawful to think cor- 
rectly upon this amongst those. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. If it should appear to us to possess any utility, not 
inferior to the occupation relating to the body, it is superior 
at the very outset to bodily exercise, in that, the latter is (at- 
tended) with pain, but the former, not. 

Clin. You speak correctly. But I should wonder, if we 
are able to perceive any such thing in it. | 

Athen. This, then, as it seems, I must now endeavour to 
explain to you. And tell me—Are we able to perceive two 
kinds of fear, nearly opposite ? 

Clin. Of what kinds ? 

Athen. Such as these. We surely are in fear when we ex- 
pect that ills will arise. 

Clin. Yes. 

Athen. And we are often in fear of opinion, thinking we 
shall be considered bad characters, by doing or saying some- 
_ thing not good; which fear, I think, both we and all others 
call shame. 

— Clin. How not? 

Athen. These then are the two fears I spoke of; one of 

which is contrary to pain, and the rest of other fears; and 


1 In lieu of kadAvora Stephens mentions the reading, wadcora, found at 
present only in MS. Voss. ‘he words are constantly confounded. 
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contrary likewise to the most in number and the greatest in 
kind of pleasures. 

Clin. You speak most dordeckly 

Athen. Does not then a legislator, and every one, from 
whom there is derived even a little, reverence this fear with 
the greatest honour? and calling it shame, does he not deno- 
minate the contrary to this, boldness and shamelessness? and 
has he not held it to be the greatest evil to all, both in a public 
and private view ? 

Clin. You speak correctly. 

Athen. This fear then preserves us in many other and great 
matters ; and not a single thing, taken by itself, works out so 
sreatly both victory and safety in war. For there are two 
things which work out victory, confidence on the part of foes,! 
and the fear of shame on the ground of cowardice” amongst 
friends. 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. It is necessary therefore for each of us to be fear- 
less and fearful. But on what account, either the one or the 
other, we have defined. 

Clin. Completely so. 

Athen. When we wish to render any one fearless, in com- 
bination with law, we make him such by leading him to the 
fear of many terrible? things. | 

Clin. So we appear to do. 

Athen. But what, when we endeavour to render any one 
fearful in combination with justice, must we not cause him to 
overcome those, who are arrayed with, and previously exercised 
in, shamelessness, by his having contended with his own lusts ; 
and‘ by contending with and overcoming his usual mode of 


1 Such is the literal translation of 9dppo0¢ wodeuiwy. But the sense 
requires, what Ficinus has, ‘‘adversus hostes audacia.” This would be 
in Greek @dppog Eig rodEpiove, or Pappoc KaTa TOAEMIwY. 

? Ast with Ficinus unites atoyivnc with caknc. But as aicyivy is 
always taken in a bad sense, I have translated kd«ne ‘‘ cowardice—”’ 

3 The Greek is ¢6Bwv—sic ¢oBwy, which Taylor and Heindorf were 
equally unable to understand. Hence the one translated “ terrible” and 
the other suggested goBepayv: while Ast once wished to read OopuBov in 
lieu of 0807: but he was subsequently satisfied with the verbiage in the 
text, and so too is Stalbaum. 

‘ Instead of 7 ‘‘or,” the sense requires cai “ and.””—On the change of 
those two mony see ies in Paleograph, p. 819. 
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living, he must needs become perfect in fortitude ; but whoso- 
ever is unexperienced and unexercised in contests of this kind, 
he will not become even the half of himself as regards virtue. 
-?But how will any one be perfectly temperate, who has not 
fought with, and overcome by reason, and labour, and art, in 
sport and in earnest, many pleasures and lusts,! that urge him 
to act with shamelessness and injustice, but who is impassive 
with respect to all such things. | 

Clin. It is by no means probable that he can. 

[15.] Athen. What then, is there a god, who has given any 
medicine for fear to man, so that by how much the more desirous 
is any one of drinking it, by somuch the more fromevery draught 
he thinks himself unhappy, dreads every thing present and to 
come, and at last, although the bravest of men, proceeds to 
every kind of fear; and yet, after having slept, and being re- 
leased from the effect of the potion, will always become the 
same man again. 

Clin. And what potion of this kind, shall we say, O guest, 
exists amongst men ? : 

Athen. None. Yet if such a potion had been from any 
quarter, it would, *be assured of that,” have been useful ; and 
we should have been able to converse with him much in such 
a manner as this respecting it. Come, (say,) thou legislator, 
whether you have laid down laws for the Cretans, or any other 
people whatever, are you in the first place willing to be able 
to receive a touchstone of the citizens, as regards fortitude 
and timidity ? 

Clin. It is plain that every one would say (he was). 

Athen. What, with security, and without great danger, or 
the contrary ? 

Clin. And this too every one will acknowledge, with security. 


11! Aulus Gellius in Noct. Attic. xv. 2. ‘* Plato dicit—nullum an- 
quam continentem prorsum ac temperantem satis fideliter visum esse, 
cujus vita virtusque non inter ipsa errorum pericula, et in mediis volup- 
tatum illecebris explorata sit.”’ 

2_2 Instead of é00’ ore, I have translated as if the text were io@ Ort. 
Respecting this parenthetic clause, see my Poppo’s Prolegomena, p. 128. 

3__3 Such will doubtless seem to be a sufficiently intelligible transla- 
tion of the Greek words, oiov rd roudvde repi adrov Kai pada Eixomev dy 
abt@ OvadéyeoOat: in which there are some errors that I can, and some 
that I cannot, correct satisfactorily to myself. 
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Athen. Would you make use (of this drinking)! by leading 
them to fears and trying them during their sufferings, so as to 
compel (one person)? to become fearless, by exhorting, and 
advising, and honouring him; but disgracing another, who 
would not be persuaded by you to become in all things such 
as you enjoin him; and would you dismiss him unscathed, who 
had exercised himself in a proper and manly manner, but im- 
pose a punishment upon him, who (had exercised himself) 
badly ? or would you not use the potion atall, having no other 
fault to find with it ? 

Clin. Why should (one) not use it, O guest ? 

Athen. There would be, friend, an exercise contrary to those 
at present, and wonderful for its facility, as regards one indi- 
vidual and a few and as many as a person would wish. And 
whether any one, being alone in solitude, should place the idea 
of disgrace before his eyes, and thinking that he ought not to 
be seen, ?before he is in a good condition,? should thus exer- 
cise himself against fear, and prepare merely a potion in pre- 
ference to ten thousand other acts, he would do something 
proper; or whether some one trusting to himself to be pro- 
perly prepared by nature and careful practice, should not 
hesitate in the company of many fellow-drinkers to show his 
power, ‘in the necessary difference of the drinking,* ° by being 
superior (to others) and being (his own) master,° so as neither 
to stumble in one great matter through unseemliness, nor to be 


1 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, inserts here ‘‘ hac potione,’’ wanting 
in the Greek. 

2 Ast understands roy pév in the first clause, to answer to roy dé in the 
second. 

8_3 Ficinus has “ antea quam fortior sit.” 

4__4 J willingly confess myself utterly unable to understand the words 
between the numerals. All the MSS. and Ficinus acknowledge dvagopa. 
In Stephens it is dta@Pop@, which Taylor translates ‘‘ consumption.” 
But dvagOcipey m@pya would mean, “ to destroy a draught,”’ by a mixture 
of ingredients, I could have understood év ry rov mwparoc avayKkaia 
meptpopa, “in the compulsory handing round of the drink,” unless it be 
said that Cvagopa has the same meaning. 

5_5 T have inserted the words within lunes, remembering the praises 
bestowed upon Socrates by Alcibiades in the Banquet, for being not only 
able to drink more than any one else, but to walk away perfectly sober, 
while all his companions were either dead drunk, or unable to reach their 
homes without staggering. 
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changed (in manner) through virtue,! but should 2depart, be- 
fore he reached the last drinking,? *fearing the defeat which 
all men suffer through drinking.® 

Clin. Certainly. For such a one, by thus acting, would 
conduct 4 himself with temperance. 

Athen. Let us thus then say again to the legislator this. 
Be it so, lawgiver, that neither has a god given nearly® to 
mankind such a medicine for fear, nor have we devised one 
ourselves—for I say nothing of sorcerers® at a banquet—but is 
there a potion for fearlessness and for excessive confidence, 
and (doing) unseasonably what is not meet ? Or how say we? 

Clin. There is, he will perhaps say, meaning wine. 

Athen. Has this a property contrary to that which was 
just now spoken of? Does it make a man drinking it, to be 
in the first place immediately more cheerful than before ; and 
by how much the more he tastes it, by so much the more to 
be filled with good hopes and an opinion of his own power ; 
and at last is such a person filled, as if he were wise, with all 
freedom of speech and of behaviour and of all fearlessness, 
so as to say any thing whatever without hesitation, and do so 
likewise ? 

Clin. Every one, I think, will agree to this. 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. Let us then recollect this, that we said that two 
things in our souls ought to be cultivated; one, that we may 


1 With aperjy here may be compared the expression in Horace, * Nar- 
ratur et prisci Catonis Sepe mero caluisse virtus.” 

22 Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has, ‘ae 
juxta ultimam potionem ante ebrietatem discedat.”’ 

33 The Greek is rv ravtwy Array poPodbpevoc avOporwy Tov TH- 
fearoc. But all men, as shown in the case of Socrates, are not overcome 
by liquor. Hence in lieu of dv8pwawy, I should prefer dvwy (senseless) 
vmro—For rov mwparoc can hardly dispense with a preposition to govern 
it. Taylor’s translation is, ‘‘ fearing any human potion the least of all 
things,” where he evidently confounded rray, ‘ defeat,” with #rror, 
cess: 

* Since all the MSS. have ow¢povot, it is evident that dy has dropt out 
after yao—It was found in the MS. of Ficinus; for his version is, ‘‘ mo- 
deratus evadet.’’ 

> I cannot understand oyeddy thus standing by itself. 

° This allusion to sorcerers is made here, because they were supposed 
capable of curing disorders that had baffled the regular practitioners in 
medicine. 
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be as confident as possible ; the other, the very contrary, that 
we may be as fearful as possible ? 

Clin. These, I think, you said belonged to shame. 

Athen. You very properly remind me. But since it is meet 
to practise fortitude and fearlessness in fears,! let us consider 
whether the contrary ought to be cultivated in the case of 
things contrary. 

Clin. It is at least probable. 

Athen. In those things, which when we suffer, we are na- 
turally remarkably confident and audacious, it will be proper, 
as it seems, to meditate, how we may become the least possible 
shameless and full of boldness, but fearful with respect to daring 
on each occasion to speak, or suffer, or do any thing base 
whatever. 

Clin. It seems so. 

Athen. Are not then these the things, in which we are such, 
(namely) anger, love, insolence, ignorance, the love of gain, 
cowardice,? and these too, riches, beauty, strength, and all 
such things as make a person, drunk with pleasure, to be mad ? 

. Now to the making in the first place an easy and harmless 
experiment in all these, and afterwards to the meditating upon 
them, *with the exception of the touch-stone furnished by wine 
and sport, what pleasure more in measure, can we mention 
should it exist in any degree with caution ? For, let us consider. 
Of a disposition morose and savage, from which ten thousand 

acts of injustice arise, ‘is it more dangerous for a person, 


1 In lieu of rote dd6Bor1c, one would expect rather roic poBepoic : for 
thus the two adjectives goSepoic and évayvriowg would answer, as they 
should do, to each other. 

2 Ast, justly objecting to dedia, ‘ cowardice,” as being thus reckoned 
with the things, that render a person bold, would expunge the word en- 
tirely ; for it owes its origin, he says, to the repetition of the letters—éeva 
in gidoKépdera. 

3% Such is the literal translation of the Greek ; which I confess my 
inability to understand. Ast is content to give the version of Cornarius. 
Ficinus has ** Ad horum omnium facile et innocuum periculum faciendum 
inducendamque exercitationem, nullam habemus voluptatem commodio- 
rem ea, que in vini ludo mores examinat, si modo prudens quedam 
cautio adhibeatur.”’ 

4_‘4 Here again I have given a literal version of the Greek text, which 
has baffled both Boeckh and Ast; the former of whom conceives there 
is something wanting, which he has attempted in part to supply; while 
the latter says there will be nothing to desire, if we merely read aoga- 


: 
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when going for the purpose of contracts, to make a trial, and 
so run arisk respecting them, or when present at the shows of 
Dionysus?‘ or to a disposition, yielding to venery, to apply 
a touchstone, by intrusting to it one’s own daughters, and 
sons, and wives,' and thus by running a risk in things the 
most dear, to see the moral condition of the soul? ?and by 
mentioning ten thousand things, a person would not accom- 
plish,? by how much exeels the contemplating in sport, and 
without a fixed purpose, and without a reward, bringing 
damage. ‘4And this very thing,* we think, that on these 
points at least, neither the Cretans nor other persons would 
doubt of this being a reasonable experiment of each other, and 
of its superiority, as compared with other touchstones, (on the 
ground)? of its slightness, and security, and despatch. 

Clin. This at least is true. 

Athen. This, then, will be one of the most useful things, 
to know the nature and habit of souls by that art, whose busi- 
ness it is to cure them. Now this, I think, is the business of 
the statesman’s art. Is it not? 

Clin. It is entirely so. 





BOOK II. 


[1.] Arrer this, it appears, that point must be considered 
respecting them, whether this alone has a good, namely, to 


Aéorepoy for opadeowrepoy. What Plato really wrote, will perhaps re- 
main for ever unknown. 

1 Ficinus omits yuvaikac. 

72 Ficinus has ‘‘ permulta insuper afferre quis poterit neque verbis 
consequetur,’’ which is more intelligible than the Greek. 

3—3 Here too a literal version shows how utterly unintelligible is the 
Greek; which Ficinus thus translates-—‘“‘ cum joco simpliciter sine damno 
hominum mores exquirere,” as if he had found in his MS. something to 
this effect, rd werd maddie amdwo dvev Cnpiac idoce avétov HOouve Oew- 
petv; where ayvéov is the usual abbreviation for dvOpw7eiov. 

*—4 The words within numerals are omitted by Ficinus; for he could 
not understand them ; nor can any one else. In the letters cai 67 cai 
Touro wey avro lies hid, I suspect, an answer of Clinias, éouxe 07) wav TOUTS 
poe évvoovrte, “ All this seems reasonable to me on reflection.” 

5 The genitives are here used, says Ast, as if Plato had written accusa- 
tives with card—I have translated as if vexa had dropt out before cai. 
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see how we possess our natures, or whether some greatness 
of advantage likewise, that deserves much care, is inherent in 
the proper use of wine-parties. What then do we assert? It is 
inherent, as our reasoning seems desirous to point out. But 
when, and how, let us hear by giving our attention, lest per- 
adventure we are shackled by it. 

Clin. Speak then. 

Athen. Iam desirous therefore of again recalling to me- 
mory what we stated a correct education to be. For its pre- 
servation, as I now conjecture, consists in this employment 
being properly directed. 

Clin. You speak largely. 

Athen. I say then, that the first puerile | perception of 
children! is pleasure and pain; and that these two? exist in 
those, to whose soul vice and virtue are present for the first 
time. 3 But (as to) reflection and opinions true (and) firm,? that 
man is happy*to whom they are present even to old age. And 
that man is perfect, who possesses these and all the goods in 
them. Now I call the virtue, which is first present to children, 
education ; but® should pleasure, and friendship, and pain, and 
hatred be correctly produced in the soul of those not yet able 
to understand a reason; but of those, who have understood 
reason, should they agree with the reason, ®to have been cor- 


1_1 The Greek is roy raidwy rainy, where Ficinus omits rwy wat- 
éwy. For those words are the explanation of wasuKcyv. 

2 Ficinus, “‘ hec duo,” as if he found in his MS. rovrw, not ratra. But 
if ravra is to be referred to aio@norc, we must read rovr, with one MS. 

3 The Greek is gpdvnowy O& Kai adnOeic BeBaiovc—where for the syn- 
tax, says Ast, we must understand xara, and for the sense read adnOeic 
ddéac Kai BeBaiove, similar to ddfat kai wioreg yiyvoyrar BEBatoe Kai 
adnOeic in Temp. p. 37, B. 

4 In lieu of edruxéc Ast reads edrvxre, from “felix est’ in Ficinus ; 
and so doubtless found Cicero in his MS. For he says, De Finib. v. 21, 
** Preeclare enim Plato, Beatum, cui etiam in senectute contigerit, ut 
sapientiam verasque opiniones assequi possit; ’’ omitting however Be- 
Gaiove. 

6 Ast says that dé here means the same as yao—But that it never 
does. The particle is omitted by Ficinus. 

6_6 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, where I can discover 
neither syntax nor sense. Ficinus has “‘ propter superiorem bonorum mo- 
rum consuetudinem,”’ as if, says Boeckh, he had found in his MS. r@ 
600w¢ iBicPar vO TWY TOEOCoHKOYTWY 7OWY. The whole passage is 
quoted by Eusebius in Prepar. Evang. xii. 18, p. 591, D., but the only 
variation there is of Adyoy for Adyw before AapBavev, adopted by Boeckh 
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rectly accustomed by fitting customs.6 This very consent is 
the whole of virtue; but its proper nurture is relating to plea- 
sures and pains, so as to hate what it ought to hate, immedi- 
ately from the beginning to the end, and to love what it wage 
to love, !after having cut off this very thing by reason,' and 
calling it education, you would according to my (mind) rightly 
call it. 

Clin. Both formerly, O guest, and likewise now it seems 
to have been correctly spoken by oe the subject - edu- 
cation. 

Athen. Correctly indeed. ?For of these ileasares and 
pains, after having been rightly brought up by existing edu- 
cation,? the greater part is relaxed and corrupted by men? 
during life; but the gods, pitying the naturally laborious race 
of man, have ordained for it, as remissions from labour, 
the returns‘ of feast-days in honour of the gods, and have given 
the Muses, and Apollo, the leader of the Muses, and Dio- 
nysus, as fellow-feasters, in order that they may correct °the 
nurture that has taken place in the feasts with the gods.° It 


and Ast, and shortly afterwards of atrn éo@’ 4—for avrie @ 7j}—similar to 
bs foe ipsa consensio eer Ficinus. 

‘The words aroreuwy rp doy I confess I cannot understand: 
nor oui Ast; who prefers rod Adyov, what Ficinus, he says, seems to 
have read ; for his version is “ si per se ipsam seorsim ratione consider- 
els 

—? Here again I am in the dark. The Greek is rovrwy yap on Ter 
0056 reHoampevov Oover Kat Avr@v, which Ast says are genitives ab- 
solute; while waWewy ovody are added by way of an explanation; but 
whether these words are likewise genitives absolute, or how they are 
governed, he does not say. That Ficinus was quite at a loss here is 
shown by his version—‘“‘ hujusmodi vero voluptatum atque dolorum rectam 
educationem, que disciplina dicitur, transgrediuntur homines in vita ac 
sepe pervertunt,’’ where to yararat is strangely given the sense of 
‘*transgrediuntur.”’? Plato wrote, I suspect, und TawEewy avooiwy, ‘by 
unholy instructions,’’ an expression absolutely requisite to show how what 
had been rightly brought up was subsequently corrupted, 

3 In heu of roi¢ avoce, where the article is unnecessary, I would sug: 
gest roic dvowg ‘the senseless.”” On the perpetual confusion of dvotc 
and dyvoug see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 106. 

* As the change of the festivals was yearly, Plato wrote, I suspect, not 
trazavro Tac, but érdiavr’ éreiac apouBac, similar to Ovoiatc duernoioce, 
“ sacrifices through the year,” in Thucyd. ii. 88, Ficinus has “ solemnia 
—festa vicissim in ipsorum deorum honorem instituta, ”? where “ solemnia 
oo vicissim ’’ answers exactly to éreiag rwv éoprHy apoiBdc. 

—°> Here again a literal translation best shows the difficulties of the 
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is meet then to see whether the account is hymned by us truly 
according to nature, or how? For it says that the whole, so 
to speak, of youth is unable to keep quiet in its body and 
voice, but is ever seeking to be moved and to speak, at one 
time leaping and skipping, as if dancing with joy and full of 
fun, at another uttering all kinds of sounds; and that the rest 
of animals have no perception of either order or disorder in 
their movements, to which! is given the name of ?rhythm 
and harmony”; but that the gods, whom we have said were 
given to us as fellow-choristers, have given to us the per- 
ception likewise of what is in rhythm and in harmony in com- 
bination with pleasure, by which they excite us and lead the 
dance, uniting us with each other by means of songs and dances, 
and given the name ?of dance from the inherent name of plea- 
sure.® [2.] Shall we then in the first place receive this ? Shall 
we lay down that the first education was through the Muses 
and Apollo? or how? 

Clin. Thus. 

Athen. He therefore, who is uneducated, will be with. us one, 
who has not joined a choir; but him, who has been educated, 
we must lay down as one, who has sufficiently engaged in a choir. 

Chin. Certainly. 

Athen. But a choir, as a whole, is dancing and singing. 

Clin. It is necessarily so. 

Athen. He then, who is properly educated, would be able to 
sing and dance well. 
text, tr’ éravop0ervrat Tae ToOdac yEvoméevac tv Talc EopTaic pera Dewy : 
where it is evident that éxavopQo0vc@a could not be applied to roodac 
yévopévac—pera Oewy, but to some deviation from or corruption of the 
rites. Opportunely then do all the MSS. read TAG TE TOPaS : from 
which we may easily elicit ra¢ azroorpogac, and still more easily per’ abéwy 
from pera Cswy; and thus aGéwy here, and avociwy restored just above, 
beautifully harmonize with each other. 

1 Instead of oi¢, which Poppo might have quoted on Thucyd. iii. 97, in 
support of Juwéeuc re kai bwaywyai, év oic—Boeckh suggested, and Ast 
oe adopted, aic— 

—? Rhythm, says Ast, is applied to the motion of the body ; harmony, 
to the modulation of the voice. 

—* Like all plays upon words, this would be unintelligible to a reader, 
Pha did not know that in Greek yopdc is a dance, and xapa, Joy. The 
etymology is adopted in Etymol. M. Xopoc, oiat, mapa ro yxaioey. 
There is however an error in dvopa, which Bekker should have rejected. 


from conjecture, rather than ro after zapa from the original reading i in 
one MS. 
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Clin. It seems so. 

Athen. Let us see then what has been now asserted. 

Clin. What is that ? 

Athen. (A person), we have said, sings well and dances 
well. Whether shall we add that he does so, if he sings what 
is beautiful and dances what is beautiful, or not? 

Clin. Let us add it. 

Athen. What then, should a person consider things beauti- 
ful, as beautiful, and things base, as base, and use them as 
such, will such a one be better educated for us, with respect 
to dancing and music, who! may: be sufficiently able to minister 
to the body and voice what is considered beautiful, but yet 
does not rejoice in things beautiful, nor hate such as are void 
of beauty? Or he, who, though he is not altogether able to 
act? or think rightly, with respect to his voice and body, yet 
acts rightly with respect to pleasure and pain, embracing such 
things as are beautiful, and feeling a disgust at such as are not 
beautiful ? 

Clin. You are speaking, guest, of a great difference of edu- 
cation. 

Athen. If, then, we three know what is beautiful in singing 
and dancing, we likewise know correctly the person educated 
or not educated: but, if we are ignorant of this, we shall not 
be able to know if there is, and where, a guard of education. 
Is it not this? 

Clin. It is thus. 

Athen. We must then in the next place, like dogs on the 
track, seek out what is beautiful in form, and melody, and 
singing, and dancing. But if these shall escape us and get 
away, our discourse about proper education, whether Grecian 
or Barbarian, will hereafter be in vain. 

Clin. Truly so. | 

Athen. Be it so. What forms then, or melody, is it proper 
to call the beautiful? Shall we say that the form and the 


1 Ast has rejected, with the approbation of Stalbaum, 7 before S¢ dy— 
For of the two parties, opposed to each other, the second is not alluded to 
till shortly afterwards. 

2 This is Taylor’s translation of carop@ovyv: and Ast too says that 
carop9ovv means “ recte facere.’? But it does so, only when it is followed 
by its object, which is wanting here. Hence I suspect that Plato wrote 
car’ 6000y avvety, similar to the version of Ficinus, ‘‘ ut decet assequi,”’ 
and similarly car’ de@6y for karop@ot in the next sentence. 


- 
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voice of a brave and a timid soul, held fast by! the same and 
equal labours, are similar ? 

Clin. How (similar),? since neither are their colours ?3 

Athen. Well (said), my friend. But in music there are 
both forms and melody,‘ since music is conversant with 
rhythm and harmony ;° so that it is possible for a person, 
making use of a resemblance, as the chorus-teachers do, to 
speak correctly of a melody or form as being in good rhythm 
or in good harmony, but not as being of a good colour. Now 
of a timid, and of a brave man, there is a certain form or 
melody ; and (one) has the power to call those properties of 
brave men, beautiful, but of timid, ugly. And that there 
may not be to us a great prolixity respecting these matters, 
let all the beautiful forms and melodies connected with the 
soul or body be all abstractedly the property of virtue, either 
of itself or of some image of it; but of vice on the other 
hand, all that is of a contrary kind. 

Clin. © You correctly make a call upon me;® and let it be 
decided, for the present, that such is the state of the case. 

Athen. But (let us consider )* still further this ; whether all 
of us are similarly delighted with all dancing, or it wants much 
of such being the case? 3? 

Clin. It wants it entirely. 

Athen. What then shall we say is that, which has caused 
us toerr? Is it because the same things are not beautiful to 


1 In lieu of éoyouévne Stephens suggested éyouévne, what Ast has 
adopted, and refers to Heindorf on Gorg. § 163, for examples of éyeo@at, 
thus united to éy dvore, and év Evupgdopaic. The participle is omitted by 
Ficinus, and after him by Taylor. 

2 Ficinus inserts ‘‘ similes ”’ to fill up the ellipse. 

* Although gwrn, oxnpa, and yowpa are similarly united in Cratyl. p. 
423, D., yet here yow@pa is said by Boeckh and Ast to mean not only 
é colour,” as applied to ‘*bodies,’”’ but to modulations in music likewise, 
according to Suidas in Xpiipa—Neyerai TL KaTa MovotKHY YOoLA. 

4 Boeckh would insert here ypwpara 0’ ob« éveort. But Ast observes, 
that the same idea is expressed in the subsequent words, evypwy dé pido 
nN TXTpa ovK toTLv— 

5 The words which follow in the Greek, otone THC provoke, Ficinus 
omits here, but seems to have found them after bore etpvOpoy piv Kai 
evappooroy : for his version is, § ‘quare boni rhythmi harmonieque figu- 
vom et cantum licet dicere.”’ 

—* Ficinus, and after him Taylor, omit mpoxanXéi. 

7 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has inserted ‘‘ animadvertamus.’”? But 

the verb is omitted elsewhere in this formula, as remarked by Ast. 
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all of us? Orthat some are, but do not appear to be the same? 
For surely no one will say that the choric movements of vice 
are more beautiful than those of virtue; or that he is de- 
lighted himself with the forms of depravity, but others with 
music, the contrary to this. And yet the majority assert, that 
the correctness of music consists in the power which imparts 
pleasure to the soul. But this is not to be endured, nor is it 
holy to speak so at all. But this more probably causes us 
to err. 

Clin. What ? 

[3.] Athen. Since the things relating to choric movements 
are the imitations of manners, that take place in all kinds of 
actions, and !fortunes, and morals, and imitations, each going 
through.! For those then, to whom is suited what is said, or 
sung, or danced, according to nature or custom, or both, it is 
necessary to rejoice in and praise those acts, and to call them 
beautiful; but for those, to whom they are contrary to nature, 
or manners, or custom, it is possible neither to rejoice in nor 
praise them, but to call them base. And they, to whom the 
things of nature happen to be right, but the things of custom 
the contrary, or the things of custom right, but the things of 
nature the contrary, ?address their praises contrary to plea- 
sures.” For they say that each of these is pleasant, but wrong ; 
and in the presence of others, whom they consider to be 
intellectual, they are ashamed for such movements to take 


—! The Greek of this unintelligible passage is, cai pupypaor dieEvdvTwy 
éxaoTwy, where Boeckh would read wa0jpaoct, referring to Aristotle in 
Poetic. § 1, who says that dancers dud rév oxnparilousvey pvOpoev ju- 
povyrat kai 79n kat TaOn Kai woagec. But Ast observes, that as Aristotle 
omits Tvxyare, found in Plato, it was only natural for him to substitute its 
synonyme, ran. Schulthes, in the notes to his German translation, sug- 
gests oxjpact. But oxjuaoe could not thus follow mpageor kai rbxate 
kai 70eor. Ficinus has, ‘‘ Quoniam in chorea variorum morum variarum- 
que rerum varlis in fortunis moribusque gestarum imitationes fiunt,’’ 
thus giving the general sense in elegant language, but cleverly omitting 
the words in which all the difficulty lies. By following the clue furnished 

Sipe 
by the MSS. that read pupnoeot or Meenoeo, one may suggest that Plato 
wrote Kai yap puunoeor Osigar robTwr EKaor’ nv, “for it is possible to 
ge each of these things by imitations.’ 

—? Such is the literal version of the Greek, rai¢c dovaic¢ robe ézai- 
voug tvavTiove Tpocayopsvovow. Ficinus has, “ Laudes voluptatibus 
contrarias proferunt,’’ as if he had found in his MS. wpogépovor. Taylor’s 
translation is, ‘‘ will denominate things contrary to pleasures laudable.”’ 
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place in their body, and ashamed to sing, ‘as if making a 
display with seriousness! of things beautiful; but by them- 
selves they are delighted with them.? 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Does something then bring any injury to him, who 
is delighted with the forms or melodies of depravity? or an 
advantage on the other hand to those, who are pleased with 
the contraries to these ? : 

Clin. It is probable. 

Athen. Is it probable, or is it necessary also, for the same 
thing to take place, as when any one, associating with the de- 
praved habits of depraved men, does not hate, but rejoices in 
and admits them; and yet blames his own depravity in the 
way of fun, as if he were in adream. Surely at that time 
it is necessary for the party rejoicing to be assimilated to the 
things in which he rejoices, even though he is ashamed to 
praise them. And yet what greater good, or evil, can we say, 
would of every necessity happen to us than a thing of this 
kind ? 

Clin. I think, none. 

Athen. But where laws are beautifully established, or will 
be at some future period of time, can we think that the in- 
struction touching the Muses and amusement, will be in the 
power of poets, so that, whatever delights a poet in compo- 
sition, or what is connected with rhythm, or melody, or verse, 
he can, by teaching it to the children of the well-regulated, 
and to young men formed into choirs, work out whatever may 
happen with respect to virtue and depravity ? 

Clin. This has no particle of reason ; for how could it ? 

Athen. But, now it is in their power to do so in all states, 
so to say, except in Egypt. 

Clin. But how say you that a thing of this kind has been 
established by law? in Egypt? 

Athen. It is wonderful even to hear. For, as it seems, 
this doctrine, of which we are now speaking, has been known 
of old amongst them, that young men in cities should be ac- 

1_1 Ficinus has, what Taylor translates literally, ‘‘ honestaque et studio 
digna asserere.”’ 

2 Ficinus, ‘‘ secum iis omnibus delectantur.”’ 

3 All the MSS. but one, by reading vevopoOerjoOat, confirm the con- 
jecture of Stephens, founded on ‘‘sancitum esse,’’ in Ficinus, in lieu of 


vopolereiaOat. 
E 
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customed to occupy themselves with beautiful forms and beau- 
tiful melodies. And after regulating these, as to what they are, 
and of what kind they may be, they exhibit them in their tem- 
ples; and except these it is not lawful either for painters or 
others, who work out forms, and whatever else there may be, 
to introduce any novelty, or even to think of any other than 
those of the country; nor is it lawful at present to do this, 
either in these particulars or in the whole of music; and you 
will, by observing, discover, that what have been painted and 
sculptured there ten thousand years ago,—! and I say ten thou- 
sand, not as a word, but a fact,—! are neither more beautiful, nor 
more ugly, than those turned out of hand at the present day, 
but are worked off according to the same art. 

Clin. You say what is wonderful. 

Athen. It is, however, a matter relating pre-eminently to 
law and politics. But you would find other things there of 
a trifling kind. But this respecting music is true, and worthy 
of consideration, that it was possible for 7a law-giver upon 
these points to lay down? firmly and with confidence melo- 
dies, possessing correctness naturally. But this would be the 
work of a deity, or of some divine person; as they say there, 
that the melodies, which have been preserved for such a length 
of time, are the production of Isis. So that, as I said, if any 
one is able to understand their correctness ever so little, 
he ought with confidence to reduce them to law and order. 
Since the search after pleasure and pain does, through? the 
seeking perpetually to make use of new music, possess 4 scarcely 
no great* power towards corrupting the consecrated dancing, 
by finding fault with its antiquity. The dancing there at 


1_1 Such is the real meaning of the words ody we Eoc etréty pvpioc Toy 
aN byrwe. Ficinus has, ‘‘ quasi non adeo vetera sint, ut ita dicam.” 

22 T have translated as if the Greek were vopo0érny Oéc8at, not vo- 
polereicAar: for Pappovyra can be said only of a person. 

* To preserve the syntax, we must suppose that Evexa has dropt out 
between Cnrety and asi, or, since six MSS. read zov for row before xauvy, 
that azo has been lost before rou— 

44 This, I confess, I hardly understand. The train of thought would 
lead rather to oxyeddy dusydorny in lieu of oyedov od peyadnv, where ape- * 
yaprny would mean “ excessive.’? For oyeddy is never, I believe, thus | 
united to a diminutive expression. Hesych. ’Apéyaprov—zrodby f péyar. 
Winckelmann would omit os—But words are not to be thus rejected 
without showing how they probably came into the text. 
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least it does not seem to have been able to corrupt, but the 
contrary has been entirely the case. 

Clin. It appears from what has been just now stated, that 
it would be so. 

[4.] Athen. Shall we not then confidently assert that there 
is in music and sport together with dancing a correct use in 
some such manner as this? We are glad, when we think we 
are doing well; and, when we are glad, think on the other 
hand we are doing well? Is it not so? 

— Chin. At isso, 4 

Athen. And at such a time in our gladness we are unable 
to keep quiet. 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. Are not then the young amongst us ready to dance ? 
and do not we their elders think we conduct ourselves pro- 
perly in looking upon them, while we take a delight in their 
sports and revelry, since elasticity fails us !at our time of 
life! which regretting ?and loving? we thus establish games 
for those, who are able in the highest degree to carry us by 
the aid of memory to our youth. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. Do we then think that the majority give really in 
vain the account now told of those who celebrate festivals, 
that it is meet to consider him the wisest, and to decide that 
he is the victor, who causes us to be delighted and to rejoice 
in the greatest degree? For since we are permitted to play 
at this period, it is surely meet, for him, who causes the most 
in number to be glad in the highest degree, to be honoured 
the most; and, as I just now said, *to bear off the prize of 
victory.* Is not this rightly said? and would it not be (rightly) 
done, if it took place in this way ? 

Clin. Perhaps so. 

Athen. But, O blessed man, let us not hastily decide upon 
a matter of this kind; but, dividing it into parts, let us con- 
sider it in some such manner as this. If any oneshould at any 
time simply establish a certain game—but without defining 

1_1 Instead of zap’ nyiv, which can hardly be united to é«Asizes, the 
sense seems to require mpiv piv doy, ‘ which was formerly to us.” 

2_2 The words kal dorvaZopevor are omitted by Ficinus, and after him 
by Taylor. 

3—3 Instead of the words within the numerals, Ficinus has “ victorem 
esse dicamus,”’ translated literally he deal 
E 
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whether it is gymnastic, or musical, or equestrian—and, col- 
lecting together all those in the city, should make a proclama- 
tion, after laying down the prizes of victory, for any one who 
wished to come and enter the contest for pleasure alone, and 
that he, who should delight the spectators the most, without 
receiving any order as to the manner (of contending), !and be 
victorious in effecting this very thing in the greatest degree 
possible, and should be adjudged to be the most agreeable of 
all the competitors, 1 what do we think would result from this 
proclamation ? 

Clin. Of what are you apcakiust ? 

Athen. It is surely likely that one would exhibit, like Ho- 
mer, a rhapsody, another guitar-playing ;? one a tr agedy, and 
some again a comedy. Nor would it be wonderful, if some 
one, by exhibiting things of wonder, should think that he is 
especially the victor. Now when these and other competi- 
tors without number come together, can we say which of them 
would justly be the victor ? 

Clin. You ask an absurd question. For who can answer you 
on this point, ?as if he were cognizant of it,? before 4hearing 
and being himself a hearer4 of each of the champions? 

Athen. What then, are you willing for me to reply to this 
absurd question ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Now if very little children were to decide, they 
would decide that he who had exhibited the things of wonder, » 
5 (was the victor over the others).° Is it not so? 


—! To avoid the difficulties arising from «yoy thus placed before 
ko.0y, to say nothing of the apodosis wanting after d¢ 0’ dy réopy, Ast 
proposes, with the approbation of Stalbaum, to transpose the sentences thus, 
kai Koy THY Aywricapévwy HOvoToe yeyovévat, av’TO TOUTO OTL WadLoTA 
amepyacdpevoc vucnoev, so that vuenosry may depend upon zpoeizor. 
The transposition was suggested by Ficinus, who has “ qui spectatores 
maxime delectabit, judicatusque fuerit id optime omnium effecisse,” but 
omits viuenoy entirely. 

2 By this was probably meant song- singing, accompanied with the 
5M ek corrupted into the modern ‘‘ guitar.” 

’ The word between the numerals is omitted by Ficinus, and after 
hin by Taylor. 

—‘ Others may, but I will never, believe that Plato wrote mpiv axov- 
cai TE Kal abrhrooc avroc yevtoOar: for he might have written more 
elegantly wpiy ye Kai dopdrwy ravrwy Kai d0AnToy ekdorwy—“ before 
in is himself a hearer of all the songs, and of each of the champions.” 

— Ficinus alone has ‘“‘vicisse alios,’”? what the sense requires, in 
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Clin. How not? 3 

Athen. But if greater boys (were to decide, they would de- 
cide in favour of the party exhibiting) comedies; but the 
women, who are better educated, and the young men, and 
perhaps nearly the whole multitude, (would decide in favour of 
the party exhibiting) a tragedy. 

Clin. Perhaps so. ' 

Athen. But perhaps we old men would hear with the great- 
est delight the rhapsodist, when stringing together in a beau- 
tiful manner the Iliad and Odyssey, or some of the works of 
Hesiod, and say that he was very far the victor. Who then 
would be rightly the victor ? This (must be stated!) after these. 
— Chn. Certainly. : 

Athen. It is evident that it is necessary for me and you to 
say that those are properly the victors, who are judged so by 
persons of our age; *for habit seems to us to be by far the best 
of things at present which are in all states and every where.’ 

Clin. How not? 

[5.] Athen. I grant then thus much to the many, that 
music ought to be judged of by pleasure, yet not by that of any 
person one meets with,—but that that is nearly the most beau- 
tiful music, which delights the best of men, and such as are 
sufficiently educated ; but especially, that which delights one 
person, who excels in virtue and education. On this account 
we say that the judges of these things stand in need of virtue ; 
because they ought to be partakers of the rest of prudence 
and fortitude. For a true judge ought not to learn how to 
judge from a theatre, being stupefied by the clamours of the 


Greek, rove dAXove vevixnkévat, which words, forming probably one line 
consisting of twenty-one letters, have dropt out after cp.vovcr from all the 
copies, made from the Codex Archetypus, except the one that fell into the 
hands of Ficinus. 

1 Boeckh has adopted and confirmed the supplement of XeKréoy pro- 
posed by Heindorf, and added dy ein—For Ficinus has “ quis ergo jure 
victor sit, declarandum nonne restat? ”’ 

22 Such is the literal version of Bekker’s text, rd yap €o0¢ npiv 
Téy voy Oy TaproXv Ooxei THY— Ficinus has “ usus enim rerum, quem 
ab etate habemus, omnium quidem civilium magnum quiddam ubique est 
et optimum ’’—which certainly makes an excellent sense; but itis not tobe 
got out of the Greek. Perhaps Plato wrote rd yap oc éveyp’ npiv rov 
vovy, 507 madat word Ooxei— “ for habit has imparted to us intellect, which 
thing of old appears tu be much the best.” 

_ 3 In lieu of @arépov, a MS. of Eusebius in Prep. Ev. xii. 23, p. 597, 
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multitude, and by his own ignorance; nor on the other hand,: 
while knowing (something),? ought he through unmanliness 
and cowardice to give from the same mouth, with which when 
about to judge, he called upon the gods, 3a decision contain- 
ing a falsehood,? with an easy disposition. For a judge does 
not sit as the disciple, but, as is Just, the teacher rather of the 
spectators, and as about to oppose himself to those, who do not 
afford pleasure fitly and properly to the spectators. For by 
the old law of Greece, it was permitted (to*do), what the law of 
Sicily and Italy (permits)* at present; (which®) by leaving to 
the mass of spectators to decide, by the holding up of hands, 
upon the victor, has corrupted the poets themselves ; for they 
write according to the depraved pleasure of their judges; ®so 
that the spectators instruct themselves ;® and it has corrupted 
likewise the pleasures of the theatre. For while it is meet that 
the spectators should, by always hearing of manners better 
than their own, have a superior pleasure, it happens now that 
they do quite the contrary. What then do the matters dis- 
cussed in the present discourse intend to point out? Con- 
sider whether it is this. 

Clin. What ? . 

Athen. The reasoning appears to me, after making a third 
or fourth revolution, to come to the same point—that edu- 
cation is the drawing and leading of youth to that, which is 
called by the law right reason, and which has been decreed 
by the most reasonable and oldest men through their experi- 


and one of Plato, have alone preserved O0ed7o0v. On the uproar made in 
the theatre see Legg. ix. 14, p. 876, B. 

1 Instead of ad Ficinus has “ fortitudinis autem,’’ adopted by Taylor. 

? I have translated as if re had dropt out after yeyywororra. 

3—3 Here too Taylor has followed, what he found in Ficinus, “ ini- 
quum judicium.” 

*_4 To preserve the syntax I have translated as if, instead of 67, the 
Greek were doay, and é¢@ had dropt out before o— 

® Ast has correctly supplied d¢ before rp wAnPe; and he might have 
supplied ro before roy, and altered duaxpivwy into diaxpivery. For by 
such slight changes would the sentences, in which there is no syntax, be 
brought under the rules of grammar and sense united. 

‘—® Ficinus, whom Taylor has followed implicitly, has “ita ut specta- 
tores poetas et se ipsos erudiant,” as if his MS. read adroi adbrove cai 
éavtove maevovor. But since it would be no disadvantage for persons 
to teach themselves, Plato perhaps wrote dere abrode Kai avtodve ot 
Oearai arodXvant, i. e. “ destroy them and themselves.” 
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ence to be really correct. In order then that the soul of a 
youth may be accustomed not to feel joy or sorrow in things 
contrary to the law, and to those that are recommended! by law, 
but follow in joy and in sorrow after the same things as those 
which an old man does, for the sake of this, the compositions 
which we call odes, and which are truly incantations for the 
soul, are (said)? to have been produced, having been carefully 
adapted to that kind of symphony, of which we are speaking ; 
but on account of the soul of children not being able to bear 
a serious pursuit, sports and (other)? odes (are said) *to be 
played on the pipe and executed.4 Just as in the case of per- 
sons who are sick and have their bodies in a weak state, they, 
who have the care of them, endeavour to bring useful food in 
pleasant meatsand drinks ; but that, which is annoying,° in such 
as are bitter, in order that they may receive kindly the one, 
and be accustomed to reject rightly the other. ©In the same 
way a correct lawgiver will by words fairly spoken and to be 
praised, persuade, or, not persuading, compel, the poet to re- 
present correctly the attributes of men, temperate, and brave, 
and good in every way, by composing his forms in rhythm, 
and his melodies in harmony.® 

Clin. Do persons, by Zeus, seem to you, O guest, to act thus 
at present in other states? For, as far as I hear, what you are 
now speaking of I do not know to be done except by us and 
the Lacedemonians ; but there are certain novelties ever taking 
place in dancing, and all the rest of music, and changes not 
through law, but some inordinate pleasures, which are very 


1 In lieu of wereopévorc, Eusebius, Prep. Ev. xii. 20, p. 594, A., has 
reGerpévore. 

2 As yeyovévat has nothing to govern it, some, says Boeckh, have thought 
that Aéyovra: has dropt out, which it might easily have done from ité si- 
milarity to yeyovévas, and that it is to be understood before kaAsioOat cai 

-aoarrecQat shortly afterwards. 

3 In lieu of KAI QIAAT, the sense requires KAI AAAAT QTAAT. 

44 The Greek is kadeioOat cai mparrecOar. But as rmoarrecOaris to 
be referred to madtai, so wdai requires 1ts own verb. Hence I have 
elicited kai addcioPat from Kadeio@at. 

5 I have adopted Boeckh’s correction, rnv 6 ray movnpay, in lieu of 

thy O& Tov Tovnowy, for the genitive is without syntax or sense. 

66 All between the numerals Ficinus places after oicep 6 yépwy, 
omitting there rovrwy tvexa. ‘This variation was corrected by Grynzus, 
whom Taylor has followed. 
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far from being the same, and in the same manner, as you have 
said occur in Egypt, ! but never belong to the same.! e 

Athen. Most excellent, O Clinias! But if I have appeare 
to you, as you say, to speak of these things as existing at pre- 
sent, I should not wonder, if I have done this through my 
not clearly stating my meaning. But as to what I mean as 
taking place with respect to music, perhaps I have spoken of 
it in such a way ?as to seem to you to speak of it.? For to 
abuse things which are incurable, and far advanced in error, 
is by no means agreeable, although it is necessary sometimes. 
But since the same things appear good to you likewise, come, 
tell me, do such kind of things exist amongst you and these 
here, more than amongst the other Greeks ? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. But if they thus existed amongst others likewise, 
should we say that they would thus be better than they now 
are? 

Clin. By far better, if they subsisted, as they do amongst 
these here and with us, and as you just now said they ought to 
subsist. 

[6.] Athen. ?Come then, (say,) should we agree? for the 
present, are the things mentioned by you in every kind of edu- 
cation and music these? Do you compel poets to assert that a 
good man, if he is temperate and just, is fortunate and happy, 
and if he is a big man and strong, and if little and weak, and if 
rich or not? and that, although he is richer than * both Cinyras 
and Midas,‘ but unjust, he is miserable, and lives in sorrow, and, 
as the poet says,° if he says rightly, “I would not mention nor 
place in account as a man” him, who does not perform all that 
is called beautiful with justice, and possess it likewise. For 

1—1 Ficinus has “‘ sed varie semper fiunt,”’ translated by Taylor, ‘‘ but 
continually vary.” 

*—2 In lieu of these unmeaning words, Ficinus has, what the sense re- 
quires, ‘‘ ea tibi, quee fiant, dicere visus sum.’ Hence Taylor translates 
‘“* IT appeared to you to speak as if they actually existed.’ 

35—% The Greek is gépe O}—But as MS. Leid. reads gépe viv, I have 
adopted Boeckh’s suggestion, @épe 51) av, which is the perpetual form in 
Plato, as shown by Boeckh. 

‘4 Cinyras and Midas, the kings respectively of Cyprus and Assyria, 
passed into a proverb for persons of great wealth. 


5 The poet alluded to is Tyrtzeus, whose verses are Otr’ dv pynoaiuny, 
ovr év NOyw dvopa TiOsiunv—IlXovroin 6& Midew cai Kivipao méov. 
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being such a one! he ? will stand near and grapple with the foe ;? 
but he, who is unjust, will ?neither dare to look upon gory 
slaughter, nor will he vanquish in running the Thracian Boreas,? 
nor will there ever be to him any other of the things called good. 
For what are called good by the many, are not rightly called so. 
For it is said that health is the best thing; beauty the next ; 
strength the third; and riches the fourth ; and numberless 
other. things are called good. ‘Thus, to see and hear acutely, 
and to possess with a clear perception all that is connected 
with the senses; and further, to do like a tyrant whatever 
you wish; and, what is said to be the completion of all happi- 
ness, to become, after possessing all these, as quickly as pos- 
sible, immortal. But you and I surely say that all these are 
the best possessions for just and holy men; but for the unjust, 
all the worst, beginning from health. (For to be well),* to 
see, hear, and possess the (other) senses, and, in short, to live, 
is the greatest evil, when a man is immortal °| through the 
whole of time |,° and possesses all that is called good, except 
justice and all virtue; but it is a less evil, should such a per- 
son survive for the ees time. In this manner, I think, 
you will persuade, and, as I said,° compel the poets with you 
to speak ; and moreover, that persons who follow them should, 
by giving out rhythms and harmonies, thus educate your young 
men? ‘Js it not so? Look, then.’ For I clearly assert, that the 
things that are called evil, are good to the unjust, but to the 
just, are evil; but that things good are to the good truly good, 
but evil to the wicked. In what then, I asked, do you and I 
agree, or how ? 

Clin. We appear (to agree) in some things, but not in others. 


1 Ficinus has, ‘ Is igitur justitia exornatus,”’ translated by Taylor, 

s 2) a one being just—” 

—? The verse of Tyrteus is Kai dgwy 6 dpéyour’ byyvber I lor apevoc. 

—* The verses of Tyrteus are—Ei pa} TeTAQin Mev OOGY ddvoy aipa- 
roevra, and Nikwn oé Oewy Opnikcoy Bopény. 

‘ * Ficimus alone has “ sanum namque esse,’ adopted by Taylor. 

—> The words within brackets, roy Lbpravra XNoovoy, are properly 
wie by Ficinus, as being superfluous after a0avaroy. 

6 The Greek is &7rep éyw—but as there is an allusion to what was said 
in § 5, Plato probably wrote a7 Ep Aéyw: and for the same reason Ste- 
phens altered zroujoere into wetcere, confirmed by Eusebius, and “ invita- 
_ 2 Ficinus. 

—’ As 7 yap always end a speech i in Plato, it is evident that he wrote 
hoe H yao; KA. yy yap. AQ. opar’ ody éyw yap— 
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[7.] Athen. Is it then in the case of a person possessing 
health, and wealth, and despotic power completely, and, I add 
further, superior strength and bravery, together with immor- 
tality, and to whom there is none else of the things called evil, 
but who has only injustice and insolence in his own person, 
that I do not perhaps persuade you that the person so living 
is not only not fortunate, but that he is clearly wretched ? 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. Be it so. What then ought we to say after this? 
For if he is brave, and strong, and beautiful, and rich, and 
does through the whole of life whatever he wishes, does it not 
necessarily appear to you, that if he is unjust and insolent, he 
will live in a shameful manner ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. What then, and wickedly too ? 

Clin. This (does) not (seem) equally. 

Athen. What then, (would he not do so) unpleasantly, and 
not conducing to his own interest ? 

Clin. How can we admit this too ? 

Athen. How? If, as it seems,! some god, my friends, should 
grant us to agree, as we now nearly dissent from each other. 
For these things appear to me as necessary, as it is not even? for 
Crete, friend Clinias, to be clearly an island. And if Iwerea 
legislator, I would endeavour to compel both the poets and all 
persons in the state to speak in this manner ; and I would impose 
nearly the greatest of punishments, should any one in the land 
assert that there are certain wicked men, who lead a pleasant 
life; or that some things are more advantageous and lucrative, 
but others more just. And I would persuade my citizens to as- 
sert many other things, contrary to what are now advanced, it 
seems, by the Cretans and Lacedeemonians, and, differing from 
the rest of mankind. For come, by Zeus and Apollo, (say) ye 
best of men, if we asked the very gods, who laid down laws 
for us, whether the most just ‘is the most pleasant life, or 
whether there are some two lives, of which one is the most 
pleasant, and the other the most just ? and if they should say 
there are two, we should perhaps ask them again, if we in- 


1 The words we gorxey, in which I can find no sense, are omitted by 
Ficinus. 

2 I cannot understand ovdé, nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. 
Perhaps Plato wrote, oid’ ed, ‘I well know—”’ 
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quired properly,—Whom ought we to call the most happy, 
those, who lead the most just life, or those, who lead the most 
pleasant one? Now, should they say those, who lead the most 
pleasant life, their answer would be absurd. But Iam desirous 
that an expression of this kind should. not be said of the gods, 
but of fathers and lawgivers rather. Let then the ques- 
tion previously put be asked of a father and a lawgiver, and 
let him say that he, who lives the most pleasant life, is the 
most happy. After this, I would say thus—Have you not, 
father, wished me to live most happily? And yet you have 
never ceased exhorting me to live most justly. He, then, 
who lays down! in this manner, whether he is a legislator or 
a father, would, I think, appear absurd, and unable to speak 
consistently with himself. But if he should, on the other 
hand, proclaim that the most just life is the most happy, every 
one, perchance, who hears him, would, I think, inquire— 
What is it, which the law praises in that life as good and 
beautiful, and better than pleasure? For what good, separate 
from pleasure, can there be to a just man? Come, (tell me,) 
—Is renown and praise from both men and gods a thing 
good and beautiful, but at the same time unpleasant? and in- 
famy the contrary? * Weshall say—By no means, O thou dear 
lawgiver. But neither to do any one an injury, nor to be in- 
jured by any one, is it unpleasant, but at the same time good 
and? beautiful? And are the other things pleasant, but 
shameful and base ?? 

Clin. How can they be? 

['8.] Athen. The reason, then, which does not separate the 
pleasant and the just, and the good and the beautiful, is per- 
suasive, if towards nothing else, yet at least towards the wish 
to live a holy and a just life; so that the language of the law- 
giver will be most disgraceful and opposed (to itself) should 


1 Ficinus has ‘‘una concedit—”’ He therefore did not, I think, find 
in his MS. 7iOépevoc but cvupoapevoc— 

22 All the words between the numerals are considered spurious by 
Ast. And a portion of them, fjxuora, © pire vopobéra, dnooper’ adAG TO 
pyre Tia aoducsiy pte v7d Twog aduceioGa, is indeed wanting in the 
MS. from which Aldus printed. But as one cannot account for their in- 
troduction, I suspect that Plato wrote, KA. jjcera, we Oédor 6 vopobéerng 
av, dnoopev. ‘By no means, we will say, as the lawgiver would wish 
(to say).”” AO. a&dAa 7d pHre—Compare viii. § 1, p. 829, A. 

8 Boeckh suggests and well supports kat, from “ atque”’ in Ficinus. 
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one deny that these things are so. Forno one will voluntarily 
wish to be persuaded to do that, on which joy does not follow 
more than sorrow. But that which is seen from a distance 
produces upon all, so to say, and especially upon boys, a ha- 
ziness. But the lawgiver, by dispersing the mist, will estab- 
lish for us an opinion the contrary to this; and he will persuade 
the citizens, somehow or other, by customs, and praises, and 
arguments, that things just and unjust are both painted with 
shadow-lines; ! that things unjust, appearing contrariwise to 
that of the just, being viewed by the unjust and depraved 
man himself, pleasant; but things just, most unpleasant; but 
by the just man, all the contrary to every one as regards 
both.! 

Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. But which shall we say is the more decisive truth 
of judgment ? is it that of the worse soul, or the better ? 

Clin. Necessarily the better. 

Athen. It is necessary then that an unjust life should not 
only be more base and depraved, but, in truth, more unplea- 
sant than a just and holy life. 

Clin. It appears nearly so, my friends, according to the 
present reasoning. 

Athen. Would then a legislator, from whom there is even a 
little benefit, although the fact were not so, as the reasoning has 
detected it to be, ?dare, if there were any thing else, to tell an 
untruth to young persons for their good ?? ?knowing that he 


1_Il Such is the literal version of an unintelligible text. Ficinus has 
““atque injusta quidem contra apparere quam justa, nempe injusto ac 
pravo jucunda videri, cui justa videntur injucundissima; justo autem 
utraque contra omnino videri ’”—where I am quite as much in the dark 
as in the Greek. What Plato wrote, might perhaps be recovered by com- 
paring Parmenid. § 73, éoxcaypagnpéva aroordayre piv ty wavra gaiv- 
eo0at mpocehObrre O& ye TWOAAG Kai Erepa, and Theetet. § 154, éesdy 
éyybc, WorEM oKiaypapnpatoc, yéyova rov dEyopuévov, Evvinue ode 
opixpor * Ewe Ot agecrnky TéppwOHErY, Edaiverd Ti por AEyETOaL. 

22 Ficinus has, what is far more intelligible, ‘‘non alienum tamen 
sua gravitate putaret ad juventutis utilitatem falso aliquid, si modo quid 
unquam aliud falso dicendum sit, dicere.’’ 

33 The Greek is torwv bre rodTou Wevdoc—iWetoaro, which I cannot 
understand ; nor could, I think, Ficinus; whose version is ‘‘ maxime cum 
nullum mendacium hac falsitate utilius excogitare possit.” Hence I 
have translated as if the Greek were émiordmevocg bre rovTov ov 


pevooc— 
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never would have told? a falsehood more advantageous than 
this, and 'more able to cause them to do all just things,' not by 
force, but willingly. 

Clin. 'Truth is indeed, O guest, a beautiful thing, and 
stable. It does not however appear an easy thing to persuade.? 

Athen. Be it so. And yet that fabulous tale of the Sido- 
nian, although improbable, has been easy to persuade, and 
numberless others (likewise). 

Clin. What fable ? 

Athen. That, teeth having been sown at one time, armed 
men were produced from them. Now this is a great example 
to a lawgiver, that he will persuade the souls of young men 
to whatever 2a person may attempt to persuade ;° so that he 
ought by considering to find out nothing else, than by per- 
suading to what he may work out the greatest good to a 
state; and for this to discover every contrivance, after what 
manner the whole of such fellow-dwellers may speak as much 
as possible one and the same thing on these points, continually 
through the whole of life, in odes, and fables, and rational 
discourses. (So I think).* But if it appears to you to be 
_ otherwise than in this way, there will be no grudging about 
contesting these points in our discourse. 

Clin. It does not appear to me that either of us can contest 
them. 

Athen. °It shall then be my business to speak after this. 
For I assert, that it is necessary for the choirs, being three, to 
bring all together® an enchantment upon the still young and 


—! Ficinus has ‘‘ quod videlicet ita trahere audientes valeat, ut non vi 
be sponte Justitiam velint suscipere.’ Perhaps he found in his MS. 
ExovTac EAKELY aKovovTac, to which if we add TavTac, preserved by Eu- 
sebius, and insert Wore woueiy between wavrac and wayTa ra dikata, we 
shall probably recover the very words of Plato, that made up one line of 
the Codex Archetypus. 

2 After eiMey the object is evidently wanting, and suuaeeaine to con- 
mec this remark with the allusion to the fable of Cadmus. 

—3 Ficinus correctly omits tie weiOey after é ETN ELD» His version, 
dowel by Taylor, is “‘ quodcunque velit, persuadere.”’ 

4 The words within the lunes are found only in the version of Ficinus, 
fs Ls epee ita sentio.’ 

— Ficinus has ‘‘ Prosequar igitur,” translated by Taylor, “1 will 
therefore continue my discourse.” 

§ Although amavrTac might perhaps stand, yet Plato wrote, I suspect, 
émuovrac, similar to 6 xopdc—étoior, shortly afterwards. 
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tender souls of boys, and to say all the other beautiful things we 
have discussed, and shall still discuss. And let this be the 
sum of them. By saying that the same life has been pro- 
nounced by the gods to be the most pleasant, and the best, 
we shall, at the same time, speak with the greatest truth, and 
more persuade those, whom we ought to persuade, than if we 
assert any thing else. 

Clin. We must agree to what you say. 

Athen. In the first place then, the boy-choir of the Muses 
would most correctly enter the first, about to sing in public 
subjects of this kind, with all earnestness, and for the whole 
city. And let the second be the choir (of men) up to thirty, 
years old calling upon the god Peean, as a witness in behalf of 
the truth of what is said, and praying him to be, together with 
Persuasion, propitious to the youth. And it is necessary for 
the third to sing, consisting of those who are above thirty, 
and up to sixty years old; but those after that period—for 
they are no longer able to endure singing—'are left as the 
tellers of stories relating to the same habits through a divine 
oracle.! 

Clin. Who do you mean, guest, by these third? choirs? 
for I do not clearly understand what you mean to say about 
them. 

Athen. And yet these are nearly the parties, for whose sake 
most of the above assertions were made. 

Clin. We do not yet understand. But endeavour to speak 
still more clearly. 

[9.] Athen. We said, if we remember, at the beginning of 
our discourse, that the nature of all young persons was fiery, 
and unable to keep quiet either in body or voice, but that it 
was always speaking without order, and leaping; and that of 
the rest of animals not one had a sense of order in both of 
these things, but that the nature of man alone possessed it; 
and that rhythm was the name given to the order of motion, 
but to that of the voice, when the acute and the grave are 


1—1! This I cannot understand ; nor could Ficinus, whose version, partly 
adopted by Taylor, is ‘quia non amplius de iisdem moribus fabulas pote- 
runt decantare, dimittendos divino oraculo censemus.” 

2 Instead of tpirove one would expect Tpéic, as before rosic 6vTa¢ rode 
xopovc. The words rove rpirove, written in MSS. rode 7, are evidently 
an explanation. 
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mingled together, the name of harmony was addressed ;! and 
that both together are called a choir. We said: too that the 
gods in pity have given us Apollo and the Muses as our associ- - 
ates in, and leaders of, the choir; and we mentioned, if we re- 
collect, Dionysus as the third. 

Clin. How do we not remember ? 

Athen. Now the choir of Apollo and the Muses have been 
mentioned ; and it is necessary for the third and remaining 
choir of Bacchus to be spoken of. 

Clin. How so? Sayon. For toa person hearing on a sud- 
den a choir of old men in honour of Dionysus it would seem 
very absurd, if persons, who have been born above thirty and 
fifty and up to sixty years old, were to join in the dance for 
that god. 

Athen. You speak most truly. But I think there is need 
_ of a reason on these points, to show how this, taking place 
thus, may take place rationally. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Are then the previous points agreed upon ? 

Clin. Respecting what? 

Athen. 'That every man and boy, freeman and slave, female 
and male, and the whole city itself, should never cease singing 
for the whole city what we have gone through, ? yet changed 
perpetually in some manner, and exhibiting altogether a va- 
riety, so that there may be to the singers no satiety of hymns 
and pleasure.’ 

Clin. Howshould it be not agreed that this ought to be done ? 

Athen. Where then will the best part of the city, and which 
by its age together with intellect is the most persuasive of 
those in the state, effect the greatest good by singing the most 
beautiful subjects? or shall we thus thoughtlessly omit that, 
which would be the chief object of songs, the most beautiful 
and the most useful ? 


1 The Greek is appovia édvopa roocayooedorro, But the two last 
words are manifestly superfluous after the preceding évoma ein, and are 
properly omitted by Ficinus. Ast too feels some difficulty in évopua 
wpooayopeverat, joined to a dative without the preposition é7t. 

22 With this literal translation of the Greek original may be compared 
the looser version of Ficinus, “‘ quotidie—variis modis et carminibus de- 
cantare, ut ex innumerabili hymnorum varietate inexplebili quodam- 
modo voluptate concinentes afficiantur,’’ where ‘‘ quotidie’’ seems to be 
introduced as the translation of apwe yérwo— 
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Clin. But it is impossible to omit it, as! has been just now said. 

Athen. How then would it be proper (to do) ?this? Con- 
sider, if it is in this way. 

Clin. In what way ? | 

Athen. Every one on becoming rather old, is full of hesita- 
tion with respect to songs, and is less delighted #in doing this ; 
and when a necessity arises,? is the more ashamed by how 
much the older and more modest he is. Is it not so? 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. He will therefore be still more ashamed to stand up 
and sing in the theatre, and amongst persons of all kinds; 
and this too, if like the choirs that, contending for victory, are 
compelled, after practising their voices, to sing lean and fast- 
ing, such persons should, by singing altogether in a manner 
unpleasant to themselves and with feelings of shame, perform 
without readiness their part. 

Clin. You speak of what is most necessary (to happen). 

Athen. How then shall we soothe them into being ready 
for singing? Shall we not lay down a law, in the first place, 
that boys shall not taste wine at all, until they are eighteen 
years old? (thus) teaching them, that it is not proper ‘to 
bring by a funnel fire to fire,* into the body and soul, before 
they attempt to proceed to labours, (and) exercising a caution 
about the mad-like habit of young persons; but afterwards to 
taste indeed wine in moderation, until they are thirty years old ; 
but that a young man is by all means to keep himself from 
intoxication and much wine; but on reaching forty years, to 
indulge freely in convivial meetings, and to call upon the other 
gods, and especially to invite Dionysus to the mystic rites 
and sports of old men, °in which he kindly® bestowed wine 


1 Instead of peOuevar, We ye, one would prefer peOevar Ov & éorr— 

2 Ficinus has “* Quomodo—decenter id fiet,’? as if he had found in his 
MS. pay between rovro and dpare. : 

5—% I'he Greek is wparrwy rovTo kai avayKne yevouevnce. But Plato 
evidently wrote kai moarrey TovTO advayKne yevouévno— 

*—4 On this proverbial expression see the notes of Boeckh and Ast. 

5—5 The Greek is in one MS, jy roic ddAotg AvOoW7o1e—But &drore 
is omitted in all the others, and by Atheneus x. p. 440, C., which might 
easily happen from the similarity of adore and dvore in MSS. I have, 
however, translated as if @\Aove were a corruption of tAEwe, and jy Toi¢ 
of év y’ aic—for ijy can neither be referred to watdidy singly, nor to TeXé- 
rv and adtay jointly, nor can it thus precede roy olvoy by way of an 
epexegesis, as Ast imagines. 
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upon man as a remedy against the austerity of old age, so that 
through this we might grow young again, and that, by a for- 
getfulness! of heart-sinking, the habit of the soul might become 
from a harder state more soft, just as iron becomes, when it 
is placed in the fire, and moulded thus more readily. In the 
first place then, will not each person, who is thus affected, be 
willing with more readiness (and) with less shame, not indeed 
amongst many, but a moderate number, nor amongst strangers, 
but familiar friends, to sing, and, as we have often said, to 
join in a song? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. To lead them then to join with us in singing, this 
method will not be altogether unseemly. 

Clin. By no means. 

[10.] Athen. But what voice, and what music, will these 
men pour forth?? Or is it not evident that it must needs be 
some one becoming to them ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Now what will be becoming to divine men? Will 
it not be that of choirs? 

Clin. We indeed, O guest, and these here,? would not be 
able to sing any other song, than what we have learnt in the 
choirs, and have been accustomed to sing. 

Athen. And reasonably so. For you have not in reality hit 
upon the most beautiful singing. For you have the polity of 
an army; but not of those dwelling in cities; and you keep 
your young men collected together in pastures, like colts, and 
feeding in herds. And not one of you has taken to himself 
his own offspring, and ‘dragging from his fellow-feeders* one 
that is very wild and very unmanageable,” placed over him a 
groom, ®or privately ® educates him by rubbing him down and 

1 Instead of ducOupiag AnOny the sense requires dvoOupiag AnOnt— 

2 In lieu of doovo.v, Porson, on Eurip. Suppl. 932, reads #oovew, 
(for the fut. of gow is gooat,) which Stalbaum says is probably correct. 

3 From this expression it would seem that more persons were present 
than the speakers in the dialogue. 

44 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him tacitly by Taylor. 

5 In ayavakrovyra, which would be properly applied to a colt, that-frets, 
while it is being broken in, evidently lies hid, dyay araxrovyra, as I 
have translated. 

‘6 J have translated as if the Greek were 9 (dig maWever, not idia Kai 
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rendering him gentle, and giving all that is suited to the bring- 
ing up of a boy; from whence he would become not only a good 
soldier, but able to administer a state and cities, and one who, 
as we said at the beginning, would be more warlike than the 
soldiers of Tyrtzus, and would honour always and every 
where the possession of fortitude, as being the fourth, and 
not the first part of virtue, for the benefit of individuals and 
the whole state. 

Clin. I do not know, guest, why you are thus again hold- 
ing cheap our lawgivers. 

“Athen. I do so, if (so I do), by not giving, my good man, 
my mind to that point.! But by what road the discourse may 
carry us, by that, if you are willing, we will go. For if we 
possess music more beautiful than that of the choirs and in 
the public theatres, let us endeavour to impart it to such as 
we said were ashamed of that music, and to seek that, which 
is the most beautiful, to share with them.? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. In the first place, then, it is meet for this to be pre- 
sent to all things, which a certain agreeableness follows, that 
there be either this (the agreeableness) itself alone an object 
of the most serious attention, or a certain rectitude, or, in the 
third place, utility. For instance, I say, that agreeableness 
follows food and drink, and every kind of aliment, and this 
agreeableness we should call pleasure ; ‘but if it contributes to 
health, we denominate it rectitude and utility.4 

Clin. Entirely so. 


1 Ficinus has ‘si quidem facio,’’ from whence Stephens wished to in- 
sert dow after simep— But both Boeckh here, and Heindorf on Parmenid. 
p- 138, D., have learnedly supported the ellipse. They have not, however, 
remarked, that, as a\X’ always precedes eizrep, we must read so here. 

2 In lieu of ravrne, which I cannot understand, I have translated as if 
the word were rotvrore. Ficinus has ‘‘ et aliam querere meliorem.” 

$ Ficinus renders a’rov rd o7ovdatoraroy by “in his alliciat sitque 
precipuum.” 

—‘ Such is Taylor’s translation of the version of Ficinus, “ rectitudi- 
nem vero et utilitatem, si confert ad sanitatem.”’ The Greek i is Hv 0é 
dp06rnra TE Kal wpederar, Oreo vylevov TOV TOCTHEQOMEVWY éEyopEV 
EKAOTOTE, TOUTO avdTO Eivaréy adbrotc Kai 6906raroy: which I confess I 
cannot understand, nor, I suspect, could Ast; for he is content to give 
the Latin of Cornarius, which, he says, expresses the general sense— 
Rectitudo vero et utilitas sita est in salubritate eorum, quae exhibentur, et 
hec est in ipsis id, quod rectissimum est. 
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Athen. 1 And that learning too does an agreeableness follow, 
(namely,) the pleasure, but that it is the truth which perfects 
the rectitude and utility, and the well and the beautifully.! 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. * But what, in the working out of things similar, 
should such arts as are productive of resemblances effect this, 
namely, for pleasure to result from them, would it not be most 
just to call it, should it by following be produced, an agree- 
ableness ?? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. But the equality rather °of the so great, and of the 
such kind, would, to speak universally, effect the rectitude of 
such things. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. Hence that alone can be rightly judged of by plea- 
sure, which works out and affords neither a certain utility, or 
truth, or similitude ; nor, on the other hand, a hurt; but which 
subsists for the sake of that very thing alone, (namely,) agree- 
ableness, which follows the other things, and which a person 
may most beautifully denominate pleasure, when none of those 
follow it. 

Clin. Are you speaking of innoxious pleasure alone ? 

Athen. Yes; and I say that this very same (agreeableness) 
is sport, when it does neither an injury or a benefit worthy of 
serious consideration or mention. 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. Shall we not then assert, from what has been now 
said, that all imitations, and moreover all equality, ought to 
be judged of the least by pleasure and false opinion? For 
equality *would not be equality, or symmetry symmetry * 


1_1 Here again I must leave for others to ascertain the meaning of this 
literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has “ Sic et in discendo gratia 
inest, que voluptas nominatur ; rectitudo etiam et utilitas et bonus habi- 
tus atque pulcher, que ab ipsa veritate efficiuntur.”’ 

22 Whether I have succeeded in making the meaning of Plato intel- 
ligible, I know not; but the translation, I do know, is as close to the 
Greek as it canbe; which cannot be said of the version of Ficinus—Quid 
porro in artibus, quibus similia effinguntur, nonne id ipsum inspicimus ? 
Voluptas profecto ex illis quandoque provenit, quam par est gratiam 
nominare.’’ 

3_3 Ast remarks that by ‘‘the so great,” and ‘the such kind,” are 
meant, what is now called abstractedly, “‘ quantity’? and ‘“ quality.” 

44 Ficinus has “‘ eequale ipsum eae est aut commensurabile ipsum 

F 6 
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wholly,! although it appears so to some one, or some one is 
[not]? delighted with it ; but they are so from truth, the most 
of all things, *but from any thing else the least.® 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Do we not therefore say, that all music is productive 
of resemblances and is imitative? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. When therefore any one asserts that music is to be 
judged of by pleasure, we must receive such an assertion the 
least of all, and seek in the least degree such music, as a 
serious thing, if, perchance, it exists any where ; but that 
music (rather) which possesses a resemblance to the imitation 
of the beautiful. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. By those then, who are inquiring after the most 
beautiful singing and music, there ought, as it seems, to be 
sought not that which is pleasant, but that which is right. 
For the rectitude of imitation, as we said, was then, when the 
thing imitated is exhibited, as great and such as it is. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And surely every one will allow this with respect 
to music, that all its poetry is an imitation and resemblance. 
And this will not all poets and auditors and players allow ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. It is meet then, as it seems, for a person to know in 
the case of each poem, what it is, if he is about not to err in 
that ‘point. For he who does not know its being, what it 
means, and of what it is the resemblance, will scarcely * under- 
stand the rectitude or erroneousness of its intention. 

Clin. Scarcely indeed; how not? 

Athen. But would he, who does not know, ever be able to 
decide upon what is well or ill (done)? But I am not speak- 
ing very clearly ; andperhaps it will be thus said more clearly. 

Clin. How ? 


etiam commensurabile;” as if he had found in his MS. avré r6 ye too 
ov0 abrs rd obpperoor. 

' One MS. omits dAwe. Perhaps Plato wrote éyrwe, “ really ”— 

? Instead of a2), omitted by Ficinus, and at variance with the train of 
thought, Boeckh would read rai— 

3% The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. Ficinus 
has ‘‘ sed nullo alio quam virtute'sola.” 

* Literally, ‘at leisure.’ On this use of oyoAg see at the Sophist, § 39, 
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[11.| Athen. There are surely numberless resemblances, as 
regards the sight. | 

Clin. Yes. ) 

Athen. What then, if any one in these cases does not know 
what each of the imitated bodies is, would he ever know 
whether it is worked out correctly? I speak of some such 
thing as this, for instance, whether it has the joints! of the 
body, and the positions of each of the parts of the body, and 
how many are (the joints), and of what kind, when placed near 
to what kind, have (the parts) received their fitting arrange- 
ment, and moreover their colours and shapes; or whether all 
these are worked out in a confused manner. Do you think 
that any one can at all know these particulars, who does not 
know what is the animal imitated ? 

Clin. How should he? 

Athen. But what, if any one knows that the thing painted, 
or modelled is a man, and that it has received all its parts, 
colours, and shapes from art, is it not necessary for a person 
knowing these facts, to know readily that too, whether it is 
beautiful, or whether it is in any respect wanting in beauty ? 

Clin. We should all of us, so to say, O guest, have known 
the beautiful points in animals.” 

Athen. You speak with perfect propriety. Is it not then 
necessary for a person who is about to be an intelligent judge, 
to possess these three things, as regards every representation 
both in painting and music and every where?? In the first 
place, to know what the thing is; then that it is ‘rightly; and 
then thirdly, that whatever it be of representations, it is worked 
out well in words and melodies and rhythms ?+ 


1 In lieu of dpOuod¢ Heindorf suggested pvOu0dc¢; but Boeckh under- 
stands by apsQuovc “‘ the numbers and proportions,’ while Ast explains 
it by ‘‘the measures.”’ Since, however, Ficinus has “ articulos,” he found, 
no doubt, in his MS. adp@uovc, what Plato probably wrote. 

* By Cwwy Ast understands here, as in Politic, p. 277, C. § 19, a painted 
animal. 

8 Ficinus has ‘‘sive quomodocunque aliter fiat,” as if his MS. had kai 
omyovy addy, instead of zavry. 

4_4 Since 6p06¢ and ed are synonymous, one of those words is evi- 
dently wrong. ‘Taylor translates, “that it possesses rectitude.” Plato 
wrote, I suspect, éretra we 6907 éort THY EikdvwY Hricoty’ Exel’ we, TO 
ToiTOY, Ev EloyacTat TAY YOWMai TE Kai péEot Kal TOig apOMotc, Where 
colours would refer to painting, melodies to music, and joinings, similar 
to the “‘ callida junctura ” in Horace, to writings and other arts. 
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Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. Let us then be not faint-hearted in speaking of music 
in what point it is difficult. For since it has been bruited 
beyond the other representations, it requires of all represent- 
ations the greatest caution. For a person erring in this, will 
be injured in the greatest degree by receiving kindly! de- 
praved manners; and it is most difficult to perceive them, 
through poets being inferior to the Muses themselves. For 
these would never err so much as, in composing *the words of 
men, to give the figure? and melody of women; and on the 
other hand in putting together the melody and gestures of 
freemen, to fit them for the rhythms? of slaves and the not 
free; or, in taking as a subject the rhythms and gestures of a 
freeman, to assign a melody or words contrary to the rhythms. 
Moreover, they would never place together the voices of beasts 
and men, and instruments, and every kind of noise, as imitating 
one certain thing. But human poets, ‘interweaving things of 
this kind very much, and mixing them together irrationally,* 
would produce a laugh amongst men, such, as Orpheus says, 
“have obtained by lot the season of delight.”® For the poets 
perceive® all these things mingled together ; and moreover 
they tear away rhythm and figures’ apart from melody, put- 


1 Since ptAofpoveicOar is not elsewhere said of things, there is proba- 
bly a word wanting here. Ficinus has “‘sub ejus suavitate malos im- 
bibat mores.” 

22 The Greek is pnuara advdpdv rouncacat To oyhpa yuvaikwy Kai 
pédoc atodovvat. But as Ficinus has*‘‘ colorem mulierum,” answering 
to xowpa in all the MSS. but the one used by Aldus, Plato wrote, perhaps, 
Ta avOOWY ToLncaca TO pHhua Kai xowua— ‘‘ the language, and colour, 
and melody.”? For pyuaci—oyijpwa—pérn are found in i. § 5, unless it 
be said that pjpara is a corruption of dedyara. 

3 Instead of pvOuovc, the syntax and sense require puOpoic. 

*—4 Ficinus has ‘‘ hujusmodi multa perturbate et sine ratione com- 
miscent,’’ as if he had found in his MS. woAAa@ ra rovadra, with éumdé- 
kovrec omitted. | 

° To Orpheus then is probably to be referred the definition of man, as 
a laughing animal; although, according to Homer, even the gods in- 
dulged in “‘ unextinguished laughter,” when they beheld Vulcan with his 
lame foot acting as their cup-bearer. On this fragment of Orpheus see 
Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, i. p. 389, and ii. p. 947. 

§ I cannot understand dpéot, nor could De Grou, who suggested dpéo1— 
Plato wrote, I suspect, not yap opaot, but mapopmou, “* overlook—” 

’ Twining, on Aristotle’s Poetics, n. 5, proposes to read pnuara, pédoue 
xwoic, “words, apart from melody ;”’ and observes, that by Adyos Wroi 
are meant ‘* words without melody,”’ not, as elsewhere, ‘‘ words in prose.” 
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ting naked words into measures, and, on the other hand, me- 
lody and rhythm without words, and employing the playing 
the harp and the hautboy nakedly ;! from which it is very dif- 
ficult to know what rhythm and harmony mean without words, 
and to which of the imitations,? worthy of mention, they are 
similar. But it is necessary to understand that every thing 
of this kind is full of rusticity, as much as it loves swiftness 
and not stumbling,? and the voice of wild beasts, so as to 
make use of playing on the hautboy and the harp, except for 
dancing and singing. But to use either of those instruments 
unaccompanied with words, would be wholly a non-musical 
education, and a wonder-exciting act. In this way such 
assertions have a reason. And we are considering not only 
that persons of thirty years old, and those even beyond fifty, 
ought to make use of the Muses, but in what they ought. 
‘This then, for such reasons, does the discourse seem to me to 
point out to us respecting the music of choirs, that those who 
are fifty years old, and for whom it is suited to sing, ought to 
be better instructed (than the others).* For they must neces- 
sarily possess a proper sensation and knowledge of rhythms 
and harmonies. Or how shall any one know the rectitude of 
melodies, and for what the Doric® harmony is proper or im- 
proper, and of rhythm, which the poet has united to it, 
whether it is right, or not? 

Clin. It is evident he cannot by any means. 

Athen. But the numerous common people are ridiculous in 
thinking that they sufficiently know what is well harmonized, 
and in proper rhythm, and what is not so; such (at least) as 
have been compelled to sing and walkin rhythm. But as they 
do each of these things ignorantly, they do not reason upon them. 
Now every melody, when it has what is fitting, is in a proper 
state ; but (when it has) what is not fitting, it is in an erring one. 


1 ij, e. “‘ without any words.” 

? Ast suggests, in Leu of rév prpnparwy, “ imitations,” ray ppnrdy, 
& — imitated,” 

—* Such is the literal version of the nonsensical Greek, Omdoov TAXOUG 

TE Kal anTarciac, where Ast would read amvevoriag, or rronoewe, or 
amavoriac, all of which are to myself at least equally unintelligible, and 
so is Orelli’s amordcewc. What Plato wrote might perhaps be recovered 
by a bold conjectural critic. 

4 Ficinus supplies here ‘‘ ceteris—’’ 

+ On the Doric harmony see Rep. iii. § 10. 
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Clin. Most necessarily so. 

Athen. What then, will the person, not knowing what it 
possesses, know, as we have said,! how it is in a proper state 
in any way and at any time? 

Clin. What plan is there (for so doing)? 

[12.] Athen. This then, as it appears, we have now again 
discovered, that those singers, whom we are now calling upon, 
and, after a fashion, compel to sing voluntarily, ought from 
necessity to be disciplined thus far, as to be able each of them 
to follow the progressions of the rhythms, and the chords of 
the melodies, in order that, by perceiving the harmonies and 
the rhythms, they may be able to choose such as are fit to be 
sung by persons of such an age, and of such a kind, and who may 
sing thus, and by singing may themselves be immediately in- 
nocently delighted, and become the leaders to an adoption 
of good manners, suited to younger persons; and being edu- 
cated to this point, they would take into their hands a share of 
that more accurate discipline, which has reference to the 
multitude, and is conversant about poets themselves. For, it 
is by no means necessary for a composer to know the third 
point, whether the imitation is beautiful or not. But it is nearly 
necessary (to know) that which relates to harmony and rhythm ; 
but for those (the elders) to know all the three, for the sake 
of choosing the most beautiful, and the second, or else never 
to become a sufficient enchanter of young persons towards the 
acquisition of virtue. And thus, what our discourse intended 
at the beginning, namely to exhibit a well-spoken support in 
favour of the choir of Bacchus, it has spoken to the best of our 
power. But let us consider whether this has taken place in 
this manner. For such an assembly does of necessity ever 
happen to become tumultuous through the drinking going for- 
ward to a higher point, as we supposed at the beginning of 
our discourse it would necessarily do, ?as regards those of the 
present time.? 

Clin. It is necessary it should. 

1 Instead of bre wep, Bekker suggests S7reo, which he got from “ut ”’ 
in Ficinus. He should have suggested 6 rd xpiv— 

22 This I cannot understand, nor could Ast, who has adopted A¢yope- 
vwy, found in Eusebius, in lieu of yryvopévwy. Perhaps in wepi rey voy 
yryvopévwy lies hid rept rwv otvw yavupéevwr, “ as regards those delighted 


with wine.” On the confusion of yryyduevog and yardpevoe, see at i. 
§ 15: 
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Athen. And every one becoming lighter than himself is 
elevated and joyous, and is filled with a freedom of speech, 
and with the not-listening at such a time to his neighbour, but 
considers himself sufficient to have a command over himself 
and the rest. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. Did we not say, that, when this takes place, the souls 
of the drinkers, becoming warmed, are rendered, like iron, more 
soft and juvenile? so that they are easily led by a person able 
and knowing how to instruct and mould them, as when they 
were young, and that this moulder is the same as he, who was 
then said to be a good lawgiver, from whom there ought to be 
laws for convivial drinking, competent (to restrain) ! the per- 
son who had become full of confidence and bold and more 
impudent than is proper, and unwilling to endure a regula- 
tion, and the turn for silence and talking and drinking and 
music; (and so to instruct him,)? that he is willing te do 
every thing the contrary to those acts; and (laws) also com- 
petent to send, together with justice, a fear the most honour- 
able, which is to fight against a confidence not honourable, 
whilst it is advancing ; which divine fear we have denominated 
modesty and shame. 

Clin. It is so. , 

Athen. | And we said | that there are guardians and fellow- 
fabricators of these laws, the cool and sober leaders of those 
not sober; without whom it is more difficult to fight against 
drunkenness than against enemies without cool leaders; and 
that the person unable to be willing * to obey these and the 
leaders of Dionysus, upwards of sixty years old, suffers an 
equal or even’ a greater disgrace than the person, who dis- 
obeys the leaders of Mars. 

1,2 Ficinus alone has preserved some words requisite for the sense, 
*‘ cohibere, atque ita instruere ut,” in Greek cwrdew radsbav 0 wore— 
which may have been lost between vaopévew and é6éAewv, where they 
made up one line of the Codex Archetypus, consisting of twenty-one let- 
ters. See at § 4, p. 52, n. 5, and § 8, p. 61, n.}. 

3.3 The Greek is p27) Ovvapevoy sey weiPecAar. But as the will is 
that feeling of the mind over which there is no control, Ficinus has omitted 
duvdpevoy in his version, “si quis autem neque obtemperare velit,’”’ and 
so after him has Taylor. Perhaps Plato wrote 2) duvdpevoy 7 20édovra, 


‘“‘not able or willing—”’ 
oa 0 . . n ‘ , 
4 Ficinus has ‘“ equale vel etiam majus,” in Greek tony 7 Kat psizw, 
not tony Kai psilw— 
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Clin. Right. 

Athen. If then there were such drunkenness and such 
sport, such fellow-drinkers, by being benefited and friends 
more than before, would not be separated from each other, 
nor enemies as at present; but having formed their whole 
association according to law, they would follow, whenever 
the sober should ! come and lead ! the not sober. 

Clin. Certainly; if the (sport) were such as you now 
speak of. 

[13.] Athen. Let us then not blame that part? of the gift 
of Bacchus simply, that it is an evil, and not worthy to be 
received into a state. For one might go on and say much 
more still, since® it is the greatest blessing which he gives. 
4There is a fear of speaking before the many, through men 
improperly taking it up, and knowing it when spoken.* 

Clin. What is that good ? 

Athen. A certain tale and rumour is somehow floating se- 
cretly, that this god had the intellect of his mind® scattered 
by his step-mother Juno ;® on which account he did, to avenge 
himself, introduce the Bacchic rites, and the whole of the 
mad choir; from whence he gave for this purpose likewise 
wine. But things of this kind I leave for those to say, who 
think they can assert them with safety respecting the gods. 
But thus much I know, that every animal is not born with 


1_1 The Greek is 6767€ agixowvro in six MSS. Ficinus has “ ducentibus 
sobriis,”’? from whence Stephens elicited agnyotyro, but Ast more cor- 
rectly, upnyoivro— _ I have translated as if Plato had written agixowwro 
kai upnyotvTo— 

2 TI cannot understand what is meant by éxeivd ye— ‘There is an error 
here, which I could, if needful, correct very easily. 

3 Before ‘since,’ says Ast, must be supplied “let us pass it by in 
silence.’? But such an ellipse would be inadmissible here, where the 
speaker, after confessing his fear of mentioning something before the 
multitude, actually proceeds to lay open his mind. Here again I could 
easily restore what the author wrote. 

44 The Greek is Néyeev péyv— But péy could not thus stand by itself 
without ody, even admitting, with Ast, that it could without its corre- 
sponding dé. Moreover, the subsequent 7d zotoy requires not adrd, but 
TOUTO. 

5 As the expression, rij¢ Wuyie tiv yvwpny is not, I believe, to be 
found elsewhere in Greek, I, should prefer tv pwyny, similar to “strength 
of mind’ in English. On the confusion of yywuy and pwn see my note 
on Prom. 539, 

$ The earliest allusion to the madness of Dionysus is in Eurip. Cycl. 3. 
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such and so much intelligence as is suited to it, when per- 
fectly grown; but that, during the time in which it has not 
yet obtained its proper intelligence, every animal is mad, and 
cries Out in no order; and !when any one slays it rapidly, it 
again leaps without order. But let us recollect that we said 
these were the principles of the musical and gymnastic arts. 

Clin. We recollect it. How not? 

Athen. And did we not say too, that this principle imparted 
to us men the sense of rhythm and harmony, and that Apollo, 
the Muses, and Dionysus were the causes of gods ?! 

Chin. Certainly. 

Athen. And wine too, it seems, the account of the others 
says, was given as a punishment for men, in order that we 
might become mad. But what has been now stated by us 
shows, on the contrary, that it was given as a medicine, for 
the sake of the soul acquiring shame, and the body health and 
strength. 

Clin. You have brought, very beautifully, O guest, the 
story to our recollection. 

Athen. And now let the half of the subject respecting the 
choir be held to be gone through. Shall we go through the 
(other) half, how it seems to be, or omit it? 

Clin. What parts are you speaking of; and how do you 
divide each of them ? 

Athen. The whole of the choir was with us the whole of 
education. But of this one part consists in rhythms and 
harmonies according to the voice. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. But the other, according to the movement of the 


1—1 Such is Taylor’s translation of the then common text, bray 
aToKTEivy avTd TAaXLOTA, ATadKkTwo wHOG, and this is his note on the pas- 
sage: ‘‘ viz. in another life; for the soul carries with it into another the 
habits and manners which it possessed in the present life.”” Since his 
day, the reading in all the MSS. is, adxrawwwoy éavro, similar to which 
Ficinus has, “‘ et fastu elatum lasciviensque salit.’”” Schneider suggested 
anakraivy or draxravy. Ast prefers axraivy tic, abTo Tayxiora—anog, 
for he saw that éavrd would make nonsense here. Winckelmann would 
read dokvaicy éavro, “weary itself down.” But of an animal that 
had wearied itself, Plato would not have said that it drdkrwg wndg. 
What the author really wrote still remains to be discovered. 

2 Instead of Oey airiove, found in all the MSS., Ficinus has ‘“‘ duces 
ad hee,” from whence Stephens elicited rovrwy, adopted by Ast. From 
the two we might make rotrwy rwv éOwy, ‘of these customs.” . 
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body, had a rhythm in common with the movement of the 
voice, but a figure peculiar to itself; but there (in the former 
part) melody is the movement of the voice. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. The things then pertaining to the voice, (and ex- 
tending) as far as the soul, for the discipline of virtue, we 
have, I know not after what manner, denominated music. 

Clin. They were rightly called so. 

Athen. But the things pertaining to the body, which we 
called a dancing of those in sport, if such a movement should 
extend as far as the virtue of the body, we denominated the 
artistic leading of it toa thing of this kind, the gymnastic art. 

Clin. Most rightly. 

Athen. ‘Let then that portion of the musical art, which we 
have just now said we have gone through, as the half of dancing, 
and has been brought to an end, be held to have been spoken 
of.! But of the other half shall we speak? Or, in what man- 
ner and by what road must we proceed ? 

Clin. O thou most excellent man, who art conversing with 
Cretans and Lacedzemonians, (say,) since we have gone through 
the subject relating to the musical art, but are deficient in that 
relating to the gymnastic, what do you think either of us 
ought to reply to this question ? 

Athen. I would say that you have by putting this question 
nearly answered it clearly ; and I understand that this, although 
a question, is for the present, as I have said, both an answer, © 
and moreover a command to go through the points relating 
to the gymnastic art. 

Clin. You understand me excellently well; and now act in 
this way. 

Athen. And act I must; for it is not very difficult to speak 
about things known to both of you; for in this very art you 
have a greater share of skill than in that (of music). 

Clin. You speak nearly the truth. 

[14.] Athen. Is not then the principle of this very sport, 
that every animal is naturally accustomed to leap? But man, 


1—1! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has ‘‘ De musica 
quidem, quam mediam choree partim diximus, satis actum putavimus; 
atque ita de ea sit dictum: ’’? which Taylor has tacitly adopted. It is cer- 
tainly preferable to the Greek, where I confess 1 cannot see the difference 
in sense between dveAnAvOévar and dvawrerepavOat. 
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as we have said, receiving a sense of rhythm, has begotten and 
brought forth dancing ; ! but melody, putting him in mind of, 
and exciting, rhythm,! these two have, by their connexion 
with each other, brought forth dancing and sport. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. One portion of this, we say, we have already gone 
through; but the other we will endeavour to go through in 
in order. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Let us then first put a Colophon (finish) to the use? 
of drunkenness, if it seems good to you likewise. 

Chin. *Of what kind of person, and whom‘ are you speaking? 

Athen. If any state shall make use of >the pursuit lately men- 
tioned, as being a serious thing,” by law and with order, ®em- 
ploying it as an exercise® in behalf of temperance, and shall not 
keep itself from the rest of pleasures, in like manner, and for the 
same reason, by devising a plan for the sake of subduing them, 
after this manner it may use all these. But (if it uses them) 
as a sport, and it shall be lawful for any one to drink, both 
when he pleases, and with whom he pleases, in combination 
with any other pursuit whatever, I would not give my vote 
in this way, that it is meet for that state, or that individual to 
make use at any time of drunkenness ; but I would give it much 
more to the law of the Carthaginians than to the custom of the 
Cretans and Lacedemonians, namely, that no one, when in 
camp, is to taste of that drink, but to exist upon water during all 
that period; and that in the city neither a male or female slave 

—! Ast would read r6 dé péXog VopisyhoKovTog Kai éyeipovTog TOU 
puvOn00— ‘but rhythm putting him in mind of melody and exciting—”’ 
For, says he, if man, already imbued with a perception of rhythm, dis- 
covered dancing, how could rhythm be said to be excited by melody? 

2 On the proverb “ to put a Colophon,” i. e. a finish, see at Euthyd. § 15. 

3 In lieu of yopeia, Cornarius suggested ypeig, found subsequently in 
four MSS. One, however, has yoenoe, which seems preferable. 

—‘ Instead of zoiov—xai riva, where the allusion to a person seems out 
of ae Ficinus has more correctly “‘ Quonam pacto—”’ 

— > The Greek is we ovone oTOVonC Twp émirnoevpare TP VUVY ElonMevyr. 
But as otone orovdae is without regimen, ‘for a genitive absolute would be 
here inadmissible, Plato wrote, no doubt, otone omovdj, similar to we 
qavdug just afterwards. Andso Ficinus found in his MS., as shown by his 
be ‘‘tanquam re seria, compotationibus,”’ adopted literally by Taylor. 

— A MS. of Eusebius, Prep. Ev. xii. p. 598, C., has correctly, pedéry, 
race of wedétrne: while xpwpévy is no less correctly omitted by Ficinus, 
and after him by Taylor. 
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should ever taste it, nor magistrates during the year of their 
office, nor pilots, nor judges, engaged in business, should taste 
wine at all; nor any one, who goes to any council to deliberate 
upon any matter of moment, neither in the day-time at all, 
unless for the sake of bodily exercise or disease; nor at night, 
when any man, or even a woman, are thinking of begetting 
children. And many other cases a person might mention, in 
which wine ought not to be drunk by those, who possess a 
mind and correct laws; so that, according to this reasoning, 
there is to no state any need of many vineyards,! but other 
kinds of field-works should be ordained, and the whole of 
diet: but those relating to wine should be nearly of all the 
most moderate in kind and the least in number. And let this, 
if it seems good to you, O guests, be held to be said as the 
Colophon to the discourse relating to wine. 
Clin. It is beautifully (said), and it does seem good to us. 


BOOK III. 


[1.] ?Tavus much then on this point. But shall we say 
what was the commencement of civil government ? Would not 
any one see it from hence in the easiest and best manner ? 

Clin. From whence ? . 

Athen. From whence he might behold the progress of 
states marching? continually to virtue and to vice. 

Clin. From whence do you say ? 

Athen. I conceive, from a length and infinity* of time, and 
from the mutations in it. 


1 In lieu of duédwy, Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, found in his MS. 
auekwvwy, as shown by his version “ vineis,’’ and so it is quoted by 
Eusebius. 

2? From this commencement it is evident that Plato did not himself 
divide the dialogue into books. 

$ In lieu of peraBaivovcay Boeckh correctly suggested, what Ast has 
adopted, peraBatvoucwy, referring to Arist. Polit. iv. 5, ra¢ weraBoradc 
Twv wortrewy* ob yap ehOv0c peraBaivovoty: and to Proclus on the Ti- 
mus, ii. p. 88, wodtrelac yao dpxny Snthoac, ag’ he ec apEerhy TE Kat 
Kakiay peraBaivovow at woe, where this very passage is alluded to. 

* The words re kai aepiag seem unnecessary after ypdvou pyxkove, 
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Clin. How say you? 

Athen. Come (tell me), do you seem to have ever conceived 
what a length of time has elapsed, since cities and !'men have 
been formed into polities ?! 

Clin. This is by no means easy.? 

Athen. It would however be something endless, and im- 
possible (to be told). 

Clin. Yes, this very much so. 

Athen. Have not myriads upon myriads of states ex- 
isted during this period ? and, *through the same ratio of the 
length (of time)? have there not been destroyed no fewer in 
number? and have they not every where been often under 
every kind of polity? and at one time become greater from 
less, and at another less from greater, and worse from better, 
and better from worse ? 

Clin. It is necessary. 

Athen. Let us then lay hold, if we can, of the cause of this 
change; for perhaps it would show us the first birth of polities, 
and their altered state.* 

Clin. You speak well. It is then necessary for you to be 
ready to show, what you are thinking about them, and for 
us to follow. 

Athen. Do the stories of old appear to you to possess any 
truth ? 

Clin. Of what kind ? 

Athen. That there have been frequent destructions of the 
human race through deluges and diseases and many other 
events, in which some small family of mankind was left. 

Clin. Every thing of this kind must be very probable to 
every one. 

Athen. Come then, let us consider one (of these destructions) 
to which alone is referable the subsequent évy rw rowoitw. Perhaps 
Plato, cai rév dud yt arrerpiag peraBorwy, i.e. “ and the changes through 
the want of skill, during that period.” 

—! Ficinus, followed to the letter by Taylor, has “‘ civilesque hominum 
institutiones cceperunt.”’ 

2 Instead of pgoy Ficinus found in his MS. pqdcov. For his version is, 

a words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, who has 
merely “ totidemque destructos.” 


4 The MSS. vary between peraBodry and perdBaow: which lead to 
peraoraoy, as I have translated. 
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out of many, (namely) that which took place through a de- 
luge. 

Clin. Considering what about it ? 

Athen. That those, who then escaped the destruction, were 
nearly some! hill-shepherds, preserved on the tops (of moun- 
tains),” like some slight fire-preserving (embers) of the human 
race. 

Clin. It is evidently so. 

Athen. Now such as these must surely of necessity have 
been ignorant of the rest of the arts and contrivance of those 
in cities towards each other, with respect to cupidity and a 
love of quarrel, 3and whatever other deeds of ill they had in 
their thoughts against each other.® 

Clin. It is likely. 

Athen. Let us suppose then that the inhabited cities, which 
were in the plains and on the sea-coast, were at that time 
entirely destroyed. 5 

Clin. Let us suppose it. 

Athen. Shall we not say then, that all instruments were 
destroyed, and that, if-any thing connected with art, either in 
polities or any other wisdom, had been carefully discovered, 
all such were lost at that period ? 

Clin. For how, O most excellent man, if these things had 
remained through the whole time, as they are placed in order 
at present, could any thing new whatever have been invented 
by any one whatever?* ° Because ten thousand times ten | 
thousand years lay hid from persons then.° But there have 
been a thousand or twice as many years, since some things have 
been made known by Dedalus, others by Orpheus, and others 
by Palamedes; while those relating to music have become 


* 


1 In lieu of revec, “some,” one would prefer wayrec, “all,” on account 
of oyedoy, “ nearly.” 

? Ficinus alone has “in montium cacuminibus.” 

38 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, whose 
“and other base ends,” is the version of “ceterasque adversus alios 
astutias”’ in Ficinus. 

4 From “ quicquam ‘alicui’’ in Ficinus, Stephens fancied he found in 
his MS. orovy drwotv, but Boeckh érwty ry— 

5—® Such is the literal version of the Greek, where I am quite in ‘the 
dark ; and so is Boeckh, who endeavours to throw some light on the pas- 
sage by supplying something which he supposes to have been lost, but 
which Ast rejects without being able to solve the difficulties of the text. 
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so by Marsyas and Olympus, and, as regards the lyre, by Am- 
phion; and very many other things by others, so to say, but 
yesterday and the day before. 

Athen. Know you not, Clinias, that you have omitted your 
friend, who was really of yesterday ? 

Clin. Do you mean Epimenides ? 

Athen. Yes, him. For he has leaped far over all amongst 
you in his contrivance, which Hesiod had formerly, my friend, 
divined in word, but he has in reality accomplished, as ye 
assert. 

Clin. We do assert it. 

[2.] Athen. Let us then assert, that, when that destruction 
took place, human affairs had then a solitude! infinitely ter- 
rible; that there was a very great part of the earth ungrudged ;? 
and that the other animals having perished, there were some 
herds of oxen, and a race of goats, if perchance it happened 
to have survived, *and these too rare to live for those feeding 
then at the commencement.? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But of a state, and polity, and legislation, to which 
our conversation has now turned,* do we think there was 
any, so to say, any recollection at all? 

Clin. By no means. 

Athen. From those people then so situated all the present 


1 To the horrors of solitude Cowper alludes, when he feigns Alexander 
Selkirk, the real Robinson Crusoe of De Foe, to say— 


Oh, Solitude, where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 

Better live in the midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place: 


where in the word “sages”? he had an eye to Zimmermann’s work on 
Solitude. : 

2 This is the literal version of the Greek, yijc 0’ a¢Odvo0uv rH Pog Tap- 
moAdv. Ficinus has “ fertilium agrorum magnitudinem desertam.”’ Tay- 
lor, ‘‘a prodigious part of the earth was unprolific.”’ 

— Here again a literal translation will best show how unintelligible 
is the Greek, ordva Kai ravra vipovow sivac Cyy Tore Kar’ aoxac: 
where to support the syntax Ast says that Cjyv depends upon omama. 
Ficinus, no doubt finding himself at a loss, has ‘‘ caprarumque genus, et 
illud quidem rarum relictum fuisse, quibus pascendis tunc homines vitam 
agebant.”’ 

4 Instead of wapéornxery I have translated as if the Greek were zregu- 
EOTHKEV. 
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things did not arise, namely, cities and polities and arts and. 
laws and much of vice and much of virtue. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. Think we, O wonderful man, that the perso of 
that time, who were inexperienced in many beautiful things 
relating to cities,! and many too of a contrary kind, had be- 
come perfect as regards either virtue or vice ? 

Clin. You speak well, and we understand what you say. 

Athen. As time then went on, and our race multiplied, all 
things advanced to [all]? their present state. 

Clin. Most right. 

Athen. But, as is probable, not suddenly, but by little, 
during some very long period. 

Clin. And this too is very likely. 

Athen. For there was a fear, I think, tingling? in all, of 
coming down from their high ground to the plain. 

— Clin. How not? 

Athen. Did they not with delight behold each other, 
through the fewness ‘in things about that time?‘ For the 
means of going to each other at that period by land or sea, 
were nearly all, so to say, lost together with the arts; hence 
it was not, I think,® very possible for them to mingle with 
each other. For iron and brass and all metals had disap- 
peared confused together; so that there was every want of 
means for them to be purified,® and they had a scarcity (of 
means) in felling timber. For if any instrument had by chance 
been preserved in the mountains, these had by rapidly wearing 
away disappeared; and no others were about to be made, 
before the art of metallurgy had returned again to man. 


’ Ficinus has “ cives,” by an error, for “ urbes,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

? Ficinus properly omits 7avra between ei¢ and ra voy ; but has “ad 
eum, quem nune videmus, habitum.”’ Perhaps Plato wrote rdvra TavTy, 
“all in all ways,”’ similar to way vrayri in y 1. 

3 Instead of évavAoe, * tingling in the ears,’’ so well explained by Ruhn- 
— on Timeus, p. 100, Plato wrote, I suspect, ovvavnroe, “ fellow-dweller.”’ 

—‘ Here too a literal translation is the true touchstone of the text; 
oe the letters aepi éxeivoy Tov xpdvoy have been wilfully altered 
from others, which it would be easy to recover; and at the same time to — 
re-arrange the different members of the sentences, so as to meet the acute 
ee cass of Boeckh. 

5 Ficinus omits ofuat. 

6 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has “ut inveniri et in 
lucem erui non possent.”’ 
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Clin. How could it? 

Athen. But in how many generations afterwards think we 
did this take place ? 

Clin. It is evident, in a great many. 

Athen. Would not then the arts that require iron and 
brass, and all things of that kind, have disappeared for the 
same and even a longer time at that’ period ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Dissension then together with war was at that time 
dead every where.! 

Clin. How so? 

Athen. In the first place, they loved and had a friendly feel- 
ing towards each other, on account of their solitude ; and then 
their food was not an object of contention; for of pastures 
there was no scarcity—except perhaps to some at the begin- 
ning—on which they lived for the most part at that time; 
for they were not at all in want of milk and flesh; and be- 
sides, by hunting they obtained food, neither indifferent (in 
kind) nor little Gn quantity). Moreover, they had plenty of 
clothing, and beds, and dwellings, and utensils, for fire or not. 
For the earth-moulding and weaving arts did not require iron 
at all. And *a god gave to man these arts to procure all those 
things,? in order that, when at any time they might fall into 
a difficulty of this kind, *the race of man might have a shoot- 
ing up and an improvement.? Through some such means 
persons at that time were not very poor, nor had they, com- 
pelled by poverty, any differences with each other. But 
neither would they ever have become rich, being without sil- 
ver and gold, 4which was then present in them.* Now in any 
association, where neither riches nor poverty dwell, in this 

manners nearly the most just will exist. or neither inso- 

1 So Taylor translates zoA\Aayy. But that would be in Greek wavra- 
xy. Ficinus omits the word entirely, as being here unintelligible. Per- 
haps Plato wrote ra 7’ adX’ Ex On, “and the rest of enmities.”’ 

—* Ficinus has ‘‘hec omnia dei nutu consequimur,” as if he had 
Spee what was wanting in his MS. 
—3 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “ propagari genus humanum 
Ost va 
4 —‘ The words within numerals Ficinus no doubt omitted, as being 
unintelligible, and so, after him, has Taylor. The sense required seems 
to be, ‘‘ for the metals, which then existed, it was not for them to tind ;”’ 


in Greek, a yap. Tor HY, ovK éKxEtvote TAapHY evpeiv, corrupted into 0 rér’ 
éy ixeivowg TapHy. 
G 2 
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lence nor injustice, neither emulation nor envy, are produced 
there. ‘Through these causes, and their so-called simplicity, 
they were good. For whatever they heard to be beautiful or 
base, they thought, through being of simple manners, it was 
said so most truly, and were persuaded. For no one, through 
his wisdom, knew to suspect an untruth, as at present; but, 
conceiving all that was sdid about gods and men to be true, 
they lived in this manner; and hence they were altogether 
such, as we have just now described them. 

Clin. Both to me and to this person here such seems to be 
the case. 

[3.] Athen. Shall we then not assert,! that many genera- 
tions, both of those prior to the deluge and of those at present 
living in this manner, are likely to be less skilful and less 
learned as regards the other arts, and those too of war, such 
as exist at present by land and sea; and such, as in the case 
of a city being called only there? law-trials and seditions, 
contrive both by words and deeds every plan for doing evil 
and injustice towards each other? but that they were more 
simple and brave, and at the same time more temperate, and 
in every respect more just? Now of these things we have 
already detailed the cause. Rens 

Clin. You speak correctly. | 

Athen. Let then this be held to have been said by us; and 
let all that still follows upon this be said for the sake of un- 
derstanding what need of laws there was to persons of that. 
period, and who was their lawgiver. 

Clin. You have spoken well. 

Athen. Were they then neither in want of legislators, 
nor was there wont to be any matter of such a kind at that 
time ? For surely to those existing at that portion of the period 
there were not writings, but they lived following the customs 
and the spoken? laws of their ancestors. 


’ Instead of cizrwpev, one MS. reads éizopey, similar to “diximus”’ in 
Ficinus. The two lead to eiqoupey dv— 

? I cannot understand avrov; nor could Stephens, who suggested atré, 
which Ast correctly says has no meaning. Perhaps Plato wrote vépou 
avrov Oikara ordcec heyopevat, “the so-called just stations of law it- 
self,’’ where lies hid an Iambic verse, Avrov dirarar Aeyomsvar oraoec 
vopov. Or we may read caraordoete, as in § 6, p. 684, B. 

3 The Agyouevoe vd0r mean here the same as the dypaga voumma, od¢ 
TarTplove vopwouc érovouatovor, in Legg. vii. 4, p. 793, A. Ficinus, appa- 
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1 Chin. It is probable. But the manner of their polity do 
you know well what it was ? 

Athen. This. 

Clin. What ?} 

Athen, All appear to me to call the polity subsisting at that 
period, a dynasty, which even now exists in many places, 
both amongst the Greeks and Barbarians. And even Homer 
speaks some where of it as taking place in the administration of 
the Cyclopes, saying, (Od. ix. 12,) 


** Meetings, that counsel bring, to them are not, 
Nor legal judges. On the high hill-tops 

They dwell, or in the hollow cave; and each 
To wife and children gives the law, nor care 
Aught have they of each other.” : 


Clin. This poet of yours appears to have been a graceful 
one ; for we have gone through some other pieces of his, very 
clever, but not many of them; for we Cretans do not make a 
very great use of foreign poems. 

Megil. But we do on the other hand make use of them. And 
he seems to excel poets of this kind; although he does not de- 
scribe every where a Laconic, but rather an Ionic, life. At 
present indeed he appears to testify fairly to your language, 
mythologically referring the ancient state of mankind? to a 
savage life. - 

Athen. So he does testify ; and let us receive him, as point- 
ing out that polities of this kind did once upon a time exist. 

“Clin. Well (said). 

Athen. Is it not then from those, who were dispersed 
by single families and races through the want arising from 
those destructions, amongst whom the oldest bears sway on 
account of the authority having come from the father and 
mother, that following them, as birds? do, persons will form 


rently not aware of this, omitted the word AEyopmevoee 5 ; which Gryneeus, 
ON ever, reintroduced, and hence Taylor has ‘‘ as they were called.” 
—1! | have followed the arrangement of the speeches found in Ficinus ; 

but in lieu of 710m kai, which are unintelligible, substituted yong ev. _ £v. 

2 In lieu of adrwy Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. avwy, as 
shown by his version, ‘‘ hominum,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

3 The mention of birds seems rather strange here. For all birds are 
not gregarious. There is evidently some error in dg6ec, which it would 
not be difficult to correct. 
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one herd, and under their fathers’ laws be governed by kingly 
rule, which is the most just of all? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And after this, more of them come together to a 
common spot, and form larger cities ; and betaking themselves 
to agriculture, first at the foot of hills they make certain en- 
closures of thorns, as defensive walls against wild beasts, and 
thus establish one common and large dwelling. 

Clin. It is probable that this occurs. 

Athen. But is not this also probable ? 

Clin. What ? 

Athen. That, while these larger dwellings are increasing 
from the less and original ones, each of the small would re- 
main,! having, according to the race, the oldest person as its 
ruler, and, through living separate from each other, its own 
peculiar customs, and different from different parents and 
bringers-up, and which have been accustomed to be, as regards 
the gods and themselves, the more modest in the case of the more 
modest, and more manly in that of the more manly; and thus 
according to reason, each one, after stamping his own edicts ” 
on his children and children’s children, would come, as we said, 
to the greater community, bringing their own peculiar laws. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Moreover it is surely necessary for each to be 
pleased with their own laws (first)? and afterwards with 
those of the others. 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. We appear then to be unconsciously riblicaees as 
it were, in the commencement of legislation. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

[4.] Athen. After this then, it is necessary for those, who 
thus come together to choose some among themselves in com- 


® Instead of Trapeiven the sense requires 7reoueivat, as I have translated. 

2 The Greek is avaupécese, “takings off.” Ast suggests aVEVENCELC, 
es discoveries,” or aipéoete, “ choice in living,” to which Orelli would pre- 
fix dei, not dy, as stated by Stalb. Winckelmann prefers Ast’s avevpnoec. 
I have therefore translated as if Plato wrote avaopnoecc, “ edicts,’’ liter- 
ally ** proclamations.” Ficinus has been content with the general sense. 
His version is “ et in ceteris omnibus, prout singuli filios aut nepotes erudi- 
erunt, quorum ritus, quasi leges proprias, ad maj gee habitationem ferunt. 

’ Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, ‘in primis’ to answer 
to ‘‘ afterwards.” 
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mon, who, after inspecting the laws of all, shall lay open such 
of them as they most approve of in common before the rulers 
and leaders of the wards,! as before kings, and enable them 
to make a choice ; and these would be called legislators; and 
after appointing their magistrates and making out of the 
dynasties an aristocratical or kingly government, they would 
dwell in such a change of polity. 
Chin. This would in this way take place in due order. 
Athen. Let us then speak of a third form of polity as occur- 
ring, in which all the forms and accidents of polities and at 
the same time of cities happen to exist together. 
Clin. Of what kind is this ? 
Athen. That, which Homer likewise has pointed out, as 
having taken the third place after the second (Il. xx. 216). 
‘He built Dardania; for Ilion holy 
Was in the plain, not yet a city made 


For voice-dividing men; but still they dwelt 
Below Mount Ida with its many rills, 


For he pronounces these verses, and those which he said re- 
specting the Cyclopes, as having been spoken somehow di- 
vinely and naturally. For the race of poets being divine 
does enthusiastically? handle the hymnings on many events 
which have truly happened, in conjunction with some of the 
Graces and Muses. 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. Let us then now proceed onwards, 3 a fable having 
just now come upon us ;° for, perhaps, it will make some sign 
respecting our wishes.* Is it not proper ? 

Clin. Very much so. 


1 This is perhaps the nearest translation of Ojpoue. 

2 The Greek is évOeacorixdy buv@dovy, where Boeckh proposed to omit 
tvOcaorixdoy, as being not a Platonic, but a Neo-Platonic word; and his 
idea is adopted by Ast, Bekker, and Stalbaum. To myself however it is 
evident that Plato wrote éy@ovotacrTixic tpyvwpordy, as I have translated, 
to which I was led in part by Winckelmann’s conjecture, éyovotaort- 
Kkov— 

3_3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus; for pro- 
bably he could not understand them, nor certainly canI. Ast however 
says that Cornarius has correctly translated, “ Ulterius itaque pergemus 
in eo sermone, qui nunc nobis incidit.”’ But pvoc is not ‘sermo.’’ It 
means “ fabula,’’ Perhaps Plato wrote dz6 rov viv dvrehOdyroc piOov 
i. e. from a fable that has come upon us secretly just now. 

4 Instead of BovAncewc I should prefer BovAeicewe, ‘ deliberation.” 
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Athen. We say! then that Ilion was colonized down from 
elevated places to a large and beautiful plain, upon a hill not 
very lofty, and having manyrivers which rush from Mount Ida. 

Clin. So they say. 

Athen. Do we not think that this occurred at some long 
time after the deluge ? 

Clin. How not a long time ? 

Athen. A dreadful oblivion then it seems has taken place 
of the destruction just mentioned, since they thus placed a 
city under rivers many and flowing from high ground, and 
put their trust in hills not very high. 

Clin. It is then quite evident that they were distant some 
considerable time from that event. 

Athen. And many other cities, I think, were at that time 
inhabited as mankind multiplied. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And these perchance fought against it; and per- 
haps by sea, all of them now fearlessly using the sea. 

Clin. It appears so. 

_ Athen. But the Acheans, after remaining ten years, over- 
threw Troy. 

Megil. Entirely. 

Athen. During then that period of ten years, in which Troy 
was besieged, the affairs of the besiegers happened to each of 
them to turn out very ill at home through the seditions of the 
young men, who received the commanders, when returning to 
their cities and homes, neither in a becoming nor just manner, 
but so that deaths ?.and murders and very many banishments 
occurred to those, who, after being exiled, returned with a 
change of name, and were called Doriens instead of Ache- 
ans, through Dorieus being the person who collected together 
the exiles of that period. And hence you Lacedzemonians 
turn all these things into a fable, and go through them. 

Megil. How not? 

[5.] Athen. To the same point from whence, while discours- 
ing at the commencement about laws, we turned aside through 
falling upon music and drunkenness, we have now arrived again, 


1 From the answer of Clinias, “they say,” it is evident that gaci, not — 
gapéy, is the correct reading. Ficinus has twice “ accepimus.” 

* To avoid the tautology in Oavdrove and odayde, it is easy to read 
Wor aGepirove in lieu of Wore Oavdrouc, without Te, omitted in one MS. 
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as it were, through some god; and our discourse gives us, as it 
were, a handle. For it has come to the colonization of Lace- 
demon, which you said was properly governed by laws fra- 
ternal to those in Crete. For the present then we obtain 
‘something additional to this extent from the wandering of our 
discourse, while passing through certain polities and coloni- 
zations. For we behold a first, a second, and a third city 
connected with each other, as we think, by their colonizations 
during a boundless length of time. But now this fourth city, 
or, if you please, nation, presents itself to us, !} which was 
formerly colonized, and is so now.! From all which, if we 
are able to understand what has been colonized well or not, 
and what laws of theirs preserve, what is preserved, and what 
corrupt, what is corrupted, and what being changed for what 
- will render, Megillus and Clinias, a state happy, ? (we shall think 
that enough has been done).? But all these matters must be 
discussed by us, as if from the beginning, unless we have any 
fault to find with what has been said. 

Megil. If, O guest, a god had promised us that, if we put our 
hands a second time to the inquiry respecting legislation, we 
should hear discourses neither worse nor fewer than those 
already spoken, I would go a long road, and the present day 
would appear to me to be short, although it is nearly that of 
the god, when he is turning from the summer to the winter 
(solstice). 

Athen. It is meet then, as it seems, to consider these mat- 
ters. 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. Let us then be present in thought at that time, 
when Lacedzmon, and Argos, and Messéné, and the places 
which with them were, Megillus, under the power of your 
ancestors. For then, it is said, (according to) the story, 
that after having divided their army into three parts, they 
colonized three cities, Argos, Messéné, and Lacedemon. 


—! The Greek is karouiZomevoyv Te wore Kai viv KaTwKiopEvor. 
But since Ficinus, whom Taylor follows tacitly, has ‘‘ alicubi habitavit, 
et jam habitat,” he evidently found in his MS. carwxuopévoy ré wore 
“ihe voy KaTOLKLCOMEVOY. 

— The words between the numerals are found only in the version of 
Ficinus ‘satis nobis factum putabimus.” 

—* Ficinus has “ Tunc enim illud fabule ipsis, ut dicitur, placuit,”’ 
as if in rd rov pvOov there were an allusion to some dramatic story. 
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Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. And 'Temenus became king of Argos, and?Cresphontes 
of Messéné, but Procles and Eurysthenes of Lacedemon. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Now, all of those then (present) swore to assist 
them, if any one should destroy their kingly rule. 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. Now (say), by Zeus, is kingly rule destroyed, or has 
any government whatever been destroyed by other parties 
than by themselves? Or after having just now '{a little be- 
fore|! met with these words, did we suppose so, but have 
-now forgotten it? 

Megil. How so? 

Athen. Now then, we will more confirm this kind (of as- 
sertion). For meeting with deeds, as it seems, which have 
occurred, we have arrived at the same discourse; so that we 
shall not seek the same discourse respecting a vain thing, but 
one that has occurred and possesses truth. Now this has oc- 
curred. ‘Three kingdoms have made an oath with three cities 
under a kingly government, each with each other, according 
to the laws which they had laid down, about governing and 
being governed in common, that one party (the rulers) should 
not make for itself a government of violence, as time and race 
progressed, and the other, (the ruled,) that, while the rulers 
observed these (conditions), they would not at any time them- 
selves destroy the kingly rule, nor permit others to destroy it, 
but that the kings would defend both kings and the people 
when injured, and the people, both kings and the people. Was 
it not so? 

Megil. It was so. 

Athen. Was not then that, which is of the greatest moment 
in the establishments of polities, present to these three? cities, 
regulated by law, whether the kings laid down the laws, or 
some other person ? 


/ 


1—! The words 6Xiyoy éumpooGey are evidently an interpretation of 
viv 67, although quoted by Photius in Nov 6) pév. Unless it be said 
that dAtyov EumpooPer ought to be inserted after wad\Xov 7 in the next 
speech, and vy 0’ ad be read there instead of vty 67, as in Eurip. Hippol. 
233. Nov on pév—Noy 0 ad. 

? I have with one MS. rejected éy rate, found in the others between 
raic and rovoi, unless it be said that év ought to be inserted before rai¢ 
KaTAOTACESL. 
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Megil. What was this ? 

Athen. That two cities should always assist! against the 
one, which happened to be disobedient to the laws laid down. 

Megil. It is evident. 

Athen. And yet this do the many order the lawgivers, that 
they are to lay down such laws as the wards and the masses 
will willingly receive ; just as if any one should order the ex- 
ercise-masters, or physicians, to take care of, and cure, the 
bodies under their direction in an agreeable manner. 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. It is however often a desirable thing, should any 
one with no great pain be able to render bodies of a good habit 
and in health. 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. This too, which is not a small matter towards making 
easy the laying down of laws, was present to those of that period. 

Megil. What was that ? 

[6.] Athen. There was not to the lawgivers, while prepar- 
ing an equality of property, the greatest blame, and which 
exists in many other cities regulated by laws, when any one 
endeavours to disturb the possession of land, or to wipe out? 
debts, through perceiving that equality can never sufficiently 
exist without such measures. For to the lawgiver, who en- 
deavours to disturb any thing of this kind, every one on meet- 
ing cries out, Do not move things to be not moved ;? and 
utters curses upon him, who introduces the distributions 
of land, and the cutting off debts, so that every man is 
thrown into a difficulty. * But to the Dorians even this hap- 
pened successfully and without any finding fault, that both the 


1 Ficinus has “insurgerent,’’ translated by Taylor “rise up against.” 

2 This is the English phrase equivalent to the Greek draddeuy, “ to dis- 
solve. According to Plutarch it was the policy of Solon to get rid of 
debts, which he said was ceody Meta, “the shaking off a burden.” 

4 _ this proverbial expression see Ast. 

—‘* Such is the literal version of the Greek; where, says Ast, instead 
ie yy one would have expected sivat, to answer Ge duavépeoBar. But, un- 
less I am greatly mistaken, Plato wrote yn TE dvapproBnrnr wc Ova~ 
vipecOar, ovoay ToAAY, Kai dradvecOar ypéa, & peydda Kai Tarad odK 
iv. For Ficinus has ‘* Doris autem heec difficultas turbatioque non fuit. 
Nam _ agros abunde sine controversia possidebant, debitaque ipsis seris 
alieni prisca et magna non erant:’’ where his “abunde ” led me to sug- 
gest ovoav wokAnyv; while duadvecOar xpea is similar to XpE@y Ovadvowy 
tust above. The reason why the words oloay ToMAHY Kai OradvEecat 
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land was divided without causing disputes, and the debts were 
not large and of long standing.’ 

Megil. True. 

Athen. How then, ye best of men, did the colonization and 
legislation turn out so badly to them ? 

Megil. How do you mean? and for what do you blame 
them ? 

Athen. That when three administrations had been estab- 
lished, two parts of them quickly corrupted their polity and 
laws, and one alone, belonging to. your city, remained. 

Megil. You ask a question not very easy (to answer). 

Athen. And yet it is requisite for us, while considering now 
and examining into laws, and playing a game suited to old 
men temperately,' to go through the journey without annoy- 
ance, as we stated, when we began to enter upon it. 

Megil. How not? and we must do as you say. 

Athen. What inquiry can we make to ourselves relating to 
laws (in general), more beautiful than respecting those (indi- 
vidually) which have adorned cities of this kind ?? or shall 
we make an inquiry about any cities and colonizations more 
illustrious and larger than these ? 

Megil. It is not easy to speak of others in preference to these. 

Athen. It is then nearly evident, that the persons of that 
period conceived this arrangement would be an assistance suf- 
ficient not only for the Peloponnesus, but for all the Greeks, 
if any of the Barbarians should do it any injury; 3just as 
those, who dwelt then about Ilion, were, when trusting to the 
power of the Assyrians, as it existed in the time of Ninus, 
emboldened to excite war against Troy. For the showy 


were omitted, is to be referred to the similarity of dvavévecOat and Ota- 
AdecOat, which were found at the end of two consecutive lines in the 
Codex Archetypus. 

' Ficinus has, “ senili quodam modestoque loco;’’ from whence Ste- 
phens proposed to insert cai after rpeoBuruny—I have translated as if 
the Greek were swppdvwc, not owppova. 

2 Instead of Tavrac, Ficinus found in his MS. mo\ee Tac ToLabTac, 

as shown by his version, ‘‘ civitates hujusmodi.”’ 

—3 Respecting the events here alluded to, Ast refers to Pausanias, ii. 
22, and Herodotus, i. 3, ii. 120; and, after observing that the account 
given by Herodotus in i. 95 is at variance with that of Ctesias, preserved 
by Diodorus, ii. 22, adds, that nothing can be stated for certain about 
the empire of Ninus and the war against Troy. With regard to the 
words, Ty. wept Nivoy yevouéyy, Ficinus, whom Taylor follows tacitly, 
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appearance! of its government, still preserved, was by no 
means small. (And) as we at present fear the great king, so 
the people then feared the combination (of power) standing 
together. For the taking of Troy a second time became a 
great accusation against them; because the Trojan power was 
a portion of that (the Assyrian) government. On all these 
accounts then, the unity of the arrangement of the army at 
that time, divided into three states, under the brother kings, - 
the offspring of Hercules, appeared surely? to be beautifully 
planned and put into order, and superior to that which went 
against Troy. For, first, they conceived that the descend- 
ants of Hercules were better commanders than those sprung 
from Pelops; and, next, that this army far surpassed in 
valour that which came against Troy; for that these were 
the victors, but those vanquished? by these, the Achewans by 
the Doriens.. Do we not then conceive, that the persons of 
‘that period made their arrangements with this. very view ° 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. Is it not probable then, that they thought their 
affairs would be in a firm state, and endure for some length- 
ened period, through their having shared in many dangers 
and labours, and in being orderly governed by one race of 
brother kings; and in addition to this, through having made 
use of many other prophets, and the Delphic Apollo likewise ? 

Megil. How is it not probable ? 

Athen. But all these expectations so great flew away, as 
it seems, at that time quickly, except, as we just now said, a 
small part around your region; and this has never ceased 
warring against the two other parts, even to the present day.* 


ie to have found in his MS. 7o mapa Nivouv yevousyy; for his version 
*“ que a Nino traxit originem. 

a On this meaning of cxy7jpa, Ast quotes Wernsdorf on Himerius, p. 
51. See too Musgrave on Eurip. in Andr. 1, ’Actaridog ye oxijpa 
OnBaia wérxc. 

2 As all the MSS. read raddéic we, it is evident that Plato wrote cake 
mwe, where mw¢ was spoken with a sneer. Stephens, whom Bekker, 
Ast, and Stalbaum have followed, was the first to reject we, omitted by 
Ficinus. 

3 Ficinus has “ superatos fuisse,”” from whence Boeckh, whom Ast 
follows, suggested yr77jo0a in lieu of nrracOa. 

* All the MSS. read péype tra viv. Ficinus has “ad hunc usque 
diem,” from whence Stephens, whom Bekker follows correctly, elicited 
péxpu TOU VUY. 
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Since the policy then ‘existing would,! by agreeing for one 
object, have possessed a power in war not to be overturned. 

Megil. How not? 

[7.] Athen. How then, and why was it dissolved? Is. it 
not worth while to consider, what accident destroyed a con- 
stitution of such a standing, and of such a kind? 

Megil. Scarcely? would any one, looking elsewhere,? be- 
hold either laws or other‘ polities, conservative of doings 
beautiful and great, or on the contrary destructive of them, if 
he neglects these.® 

Athen. It seems, then, we have by some good fortune come 
upon a sufficient consideration of this question. 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. Do not, then, all persons, thou wondrous man, and we 
too at the present moment, unconsciously fancy perpetually that 
they see some beautiful thing existing, and which would effect 
wonders, if a person knew how to use it properly. But now 
we should ourselves, perhaps, neither think correctly about 
it, nor according to nature; and moreover all men (err) ® re- 
specting all the other things about which they think in a 
similar manner. 

Megil. What do you mean? and about what especially shall 
we say this speech has been spoken ? 

Athen. My good man, I have been just now laughing at 
myself. For upon looking to that very expedition about 
which we have been conversing, it appeared to me to be very 
beautiful, and that a wonderful possession would have fallen 
accidentally to the Greeks, if, as I said, any one had at that 
time made.a proper use of it. 

Megil. Did you not say all correctly and with a fixed mind ; 
a did not we properly praise them ? 

—" Instead of kai, we must read dy, unless yevouévn conceals, what 
is likely, a corruption ; for yevousyn 7 Tore could not be written in the 
sense of » Tore yevomevn. 


2 Literally, ‘at leisure.’ See at ii. § 10. 

* I have adopted Ast’s correction, doce oxor@y, in lieu of ado 
oKoTey. 

* 5 T hardly understand d\Aac here and afterwards rovrwy, which 
Ast explains by “ours.”? But in that case Plato would, I think, have 
written ad\Aodardc and pear. 

§ Ficinus alone, whom Taylor tacitly follows, has preserved the word 
‘‘errant,” requisite for the sense; unless it be said that ra adra mover 
have been lost after wavrec mdavra. 
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Athen. Perhaps so. But I think that every one, who be- 
holds any thing great, and having much power and strength, 
has immediately this feeling, that if he knew as its possessor 
how to use it, being of such a kind, and such an age, he would 
do many and wonderful things, and be happy. 

Megil. Is not this correct? or how say you? 

Athen. Consider now, by looking to what does he, who gives 
this praise to each thing, speak correctly. Now first, as regards 
what has been said just now, how would the persons of that 
period, even if they had known how to draw up an army 
properly, have, by a complete marshalling, met with !the op- 
portunity somehow?! Would it not have been, had they put 
it together securely, and preserved it? for ever, so that they 
might be free themselves, and rule over others whom they 
pleased, and do? in short, both themselves and their descend- 
ants amongst all men, both Greeks and Barbarians, whatever 
they desired? Would they not for the sake of these things 
have felt a desire ? 4 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. Has not he too, who, on seeing great wealth, or su- 
perior honours arising from a family, or any thing else of this 
kind, would have said the very same thing, said so, looking 
to this, as if through this there would come to him all he de- 
sires, or the greater part of them, and such as are the most 
worthy of mention ? 

Megil. It appears so. 

Athen. ° But there is certainly one common desire to all men, 
which is signified by our present discourse.° 

1_1 [| cannot understand rov kaipov wwe. For the indefinite zrwe is 
at variance with the definite article. Plato wrote, I suspect, rod xara 
pour how, “a sailing down the stream,” i. e. a successful voyage. On 
the metaphor in wAovc see Ast in Legg. vii. p. 803, A.; and with the 
phrase card povy compare pepopévny xara povr in Rep. vi. p. 492, C. 

2 i. e. TO oTpardmedoy, ** the army.” 

$ Ficinus, whom Taylor follows implicitly, has ‘‘ consequerentur,”’ as 
if he had found some other word in his MS, in the place of zpdrrew. 

4 Instead of éa@upotev, which Ast says truly makes nonsense here, he 
would read ézavvoiey, in reference to the évarvoy at the commencement 
of the speech. Orelli suggests éraiyeOeiey av. 

55 Such is Taylor’s literal translation of the Latin of Ficinus. The 
Greek is ®épe 61), TavTwy avOpaTwy éoTi Kovdy erObpnpa ty TL, Td 
yor bd Tov Aéyou Onovpevoy, wo ad’Tog dynoy 6 Aébyoc. But there the 
two last sentences present an insufferable tautology. Which of them 
was really written by Plato, it is not easy to decide. 
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Megil. What is 1t? 

Athen. That the things which do take place, should take 
place at the command of his own soul, all for the most part, 
but, if not (all), at least human affairs. 

Megil. How not ? 

Athen. Since then all of us when children, and men, and 
srown old, perpetually wish a thing of this kind, we should 
of necessity! pray for that very thing to the end (of life). 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. And we would pray for our friends that which they 
do for themselves. 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. Now a son, being a boy, is a friend of his father, 
being a man. 

Megil. How not? 

' Athen. And yet many of the things which the boy prays 
may happen to himself, the father would pray the gods that — 
they may not happen according to the prayers of his son. 

Megil. When, you mean, (the son) prays, being thought- 
less and still young. 

Athen. Yes; and when the father, being old, or with very 
youthful feelings, shall, although he knows nothing of what is 
honourable and just, offer up a prayer with great fervour in the 
midst of sufferings, akin to those that happened to Theseus, in 
the case of the unfortunate Hippolytus, when dying, will the 
boy, think you, who does know, join in prayer with his father? 

Megil. I understand what you mean. For you appear to 
me to assert, that a person ought not to pray, nor be urgent 
for all things to follow his wishes, but for wishes rather? (to fol- 
low) his prudence; and that both a state and each of us ought 
to pray for and hasten to this, how to possess intellect. 

[8.] Athen. Certainly. And, moreover, that the statesman 
(and?) lawgiver ought always to lay down the ordinances of 


1 Ficinus has ‘“ sedulo,” as if his MS. read another word in the place 
of avaykxaiwc. Perhaps dunverdc. 

? I cannot understand pndév, which Bekker has inserted from four MSS. 
before padXov. Two MSS. read zoAd—Neither word is acknowledged 
by Ficinus, Perhaps Plato wrote éandciv, of which zo has been pre- 
served by some MSS. and nde by others. 

§ Boeckh was the first to insert cai from “ legumque lator” in Ficinus ; 
for the statesman and legislator are thus constantly united, as shown by 
Boeckh and Ast. 
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your recollection, what, if we remember,' was said, at the com- 
mencement, that it was your advice, that-a good lawgiver ought 
to lay down all laws for the sake of war; but it was mine, that 
this would enjoin him to make laws for one virtue out of four 
existing ; that he ought to look to every virtue, but especially 
the first, which is the leader of the whole of virtue, and that 
is prudence, and intellect and opinion together, with love and 
desire attendant on them. But our discourse has now re- 
turned again to the same point; and I now say again, what I 
then said in jest, if you please, or in earnest, ? that I assert then,? 
that it is dangerous for a person not possessing intellect to 
pray; but that (it is better®) for the contrary to his wishes 
to happen to him. If you are willing to suppose that I am 
in earnest,* suppose it. For I now fully expect to find you 
following the reasoning we produced a little before, that 
timidity was not the cause of the destruction of kings, and of 
the whole of their policy; nor was it because the rulers and 
they, whom it was meet to be ruled, did not know what re- 
lates to war ; >but they were destroyed by all the remaining de- 
pravity,° and especially by their ignorance respecting the great- 
est of human affairs. ‘That these things thus happened at 
that time, and (must so happen) now, if they happen any 
where,® and will hereafter happen not otherwise, I will.en- 

1 This—‘ if we remember,” is strangely introduced here, and is pro- 
perly omitted by Ficinus; who has “et ipse recordatus sum et vos nunc 
recordari volo; nempe vos in disputationis principio dicebatis.’”? Perhaps 
Plato wrote kara yao aoyae Hy, & pepynpeOa, Ta Ae GEvTa, 1. e. for it was 
said, I well remember, at the commencement— 

2_2 The Greek is Ort 0n dnt. But as Plato had just alluded to his 
being in jest or in earnest, I suspect he wrote orovddlwy otTw* dnps On— 
for on pronouncing the words ¢jp 67, he no doubt imitated the earnest 
manner adopted by speakers in public; and to which crovdaZwy otrw 
would naturally draw the attention of the other interlocutors. 

3 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “‘ satius esse,”’ as if his 
MS. read adAXa KadALoy, not adda by itself. 

4 If Plato wrote, as I have supposed, just before crovdaGwy otrw, he 
must have written here omovdaZovra dé pn ei pe TYEvar BodrEoG«, not do’ 
et pe, for orovdagovra py would answer to waigovra, 

5_5 | confess I cannot make syntax or sense out of ry Aoury O& racy 
cakia Ove@Pappéva. I could have understood ra 0’ da orndg ardoy Ka- 
kia OuegPappeva— but the whole was destroyed by every depravity fol- 
lowing them.” 

6_6 The Greek is kai vuy, eizrov, ytyverat: where Bekker would re- 
peat ylyverat. 
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deavour, if you wish it, to find out, by proceeding according to 
a discourse in due order, and to show, as far as I can, to you, 
who are my friends. 

Clin. 'To praise you, guest, in words, would be rather of- 
fensive; but we shall mightily praise you in deed. For we 
shall cheerfully follow what is said, by which (acts) he, who 
praises as a free-man or not, is most apparent. 

Athen. You speak most excellently, Clinias; and let us do 
as you say. 

Clin. These things will be so, if god pleases. Only speak. 

[9.] Athen. We say then, proceeding along the still remain- 
ing road of our discourse, that the greatest ignorance destroyed 
that power at that time, and that it is naturally able to do the 
same thing now. So that, if this be the case, the lawgiver 
must endeavour, as far as he can, to infuse prudence into states, 
and destroy to the utmost thoughtlessness.! 

Clin. It is evident. 

Athen. What then may be justly called the greatest ignor- 
ance? Consider whether you agree with me ?7in what I am 
going to say.? For I Jay it down to be such as this. 

Clin. Of what kind ? 

Athen. When any one does not love, but hates that, which 
seems to him to be beautiful, or good; but loves and embraces 
that, which appears to him to be base and unjust, I assert that 
this discordance, respecting pain and pleasure, with opinion 
founded on reason, is the extreme of ignorance; and itis the © 
greatest, because it belongs to the mass of the soul. For that 
part of the soul, which feels pain and pleasure, is what the 
common people and the mass are in a city. When, therefore, 
it is opposed to science, or opinions, or reason, the natural 
rulers, I call this ignorance; and it is the same as that of a 
city, when the multitude will not obey the rulers and the 
laws; and likewise in the case of one man, when although 
beautiful reasons reside in his soul, yet they do not produce 
any good effect, but every thing the contrary. All these kinds 


1 Although dyvora would be properly opposed to g¢odvnote, yet dyvora 
unites better with d@ua@ia: and so Ficinus found in his MS., as shown by 
his version “‘ignorantiam :’”? whom Taylor, Boeckh, and Ast have fol- 
lowed. 

— So Taylor, which would be in Greek 76 AeyOnodpmevor, not bed 
voy, which Ficinus has omitted. 
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of ignorance I would lay down as the most inordinate,! in the 
case of a state and each individual citizen, but not as applied 
to handicraftmen, if, guests, you understand what I mean. 

Clin. We do understand you, friend, and assent to what 
you say. 

Athen. Let this then be laid down as determined upon, and 
said, that to citizens, who are after this manner ignorant, no- 
thing connected with government is to be committed, but they 
are to be reproached as ignorant, even though they are very 
skilful in argument, and have laboured at all that is elegant 
(in language), and whatever relates to a quickness of intellect ; 
but that those, who possess qualities contrary to these, are to be 
called wise, although they should, according to the saying, 
?know neither their letters, nor how to swim,? and that power 
is to be given to them as being prudent persons. For how, 
friends, can the smallest form of prudence subsist without 
symphony ?? It is not possible.4 But the most beautiful and 
greatest of symphonies may be most justly called the greatest 
wisdom; of which he participates, who lives according to 
reason; but he, who is deficient, is a family-destroyer, and in 
no respect a saviour as regards the city, but, quite the contrary, . 
he will appear to be always ignorant on these points. Let this 
then, as I just now said, be laid down, as having been spoken 
of in this manner. 

Clin. Let it be laid down. 

[10.] Athen. But it is surely necessary for rulers and ruled 
to exist in states. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Beit so. But of what kind, and how many, are the 
axioms respecting the ruling and being ruled in the case of 
great and small states, and similarly in that of families? Is 
there not one relating to a father and mother ? and universally 


1 Ficinus has ‘‘ perniciosissimas—”’ 

22 This proverb, peculiar to Athens, is alluded to in Aristoph. Z@ne. 
953. 

3 I confess I hardly understand what is meant by Evugwyviac here. Fi- 
cinus has ‘“‘ consensu—’’ I could have understood Puyice Evppwriag, “a 
harmony of soul—”’ Perhaps the best English version of upgwvia would be, 
‘‘ the being in tune,”’ a musical expression, applied sometimes to the mind. 

4 Ficinus alone attributes the words ‘‘ ov« éorwy”’ to Clinias. 

5 By déwwpara are meant here “ the received notions—”’ 
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would it not be a correct axiom every where that parents should 
rule over their offspring ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. And the next to this, that men of high birth should 
rule over those of low birth? and the third, that the more aged 
should rule, and the younger be ruled ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And the fourth, that slaves should be ruled, and their 
owners rule ? 

Clin. How not? . . 

Athen. And the fifth, I think, that the better person should 
rule, and the worse be ruled ? 

Clin. You speak of a ruling very necessary indeed. 

Athen. And one that exists the most in all animals, and 
is “ according to nature,”! as the Theban [ Pindar] says. But 
the greatest axiom, as it seems, would be the sixth, which 
commands the ignorant to follow, but the prudent to lead 
and rule. And yet, O thou most wise Pindar, I should almost 
say, that this at least is not contrary to nature, but according 
to it, for the rule of law to be over willing (subjects), and not 
by an act of violence. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Let us then in speaking of the seventh rule, as being 
god-loved and fortunate, bring? it to a lot-drawing, and say,? 
that he, on whom the lot falls, is most justly the ruler, but he 
the ruled, who goes away, after being unsuccessful in the lot. 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. We will say then, playing with some one of those 
who go on with facility to the laying down of laws—Dost 
thou, O lawgiver, see how many axioms there are relating to 
rulers, and how they are naturally contrary to each other? 
For now we have discovered a certain fountain of seditions, to 
which it is necessary for you to attend. First, consider with 
us, by erring how and in what point, contrary to these axioms, 
did the kings of Argos and Messéné destroy themselves, and 
the power of the Greeks, which at that time was wonderful. 


1 On this saying of Pindar, frequently quoted by Plato, see Boeckh; 
who should however have rejected Ilivdapog as a gl. 

7,3 From “ producamus” and “ ducamus” in Ficinus, it is easy to 
see that his MS. read zpodywpev and pHpev, not mpodyopev and paper. 
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Was it not through their not knowing that Hesiod had said 
most truly, that “the half is often more than the whole?” ! 
(For), when to receive the whole brings a damage, but in the 
half is moderation, he held in that case the moderate to be 
more than the immoderate, as being better than the worse. 

Clin. Most correctly so. 

Athen. But whether think we that this, when it occurs, de- 
stroys on each occasion what? relates to kings before what 
exists amongst the people ? 

Clin. It is probable that this is mostly the disease of kings, 
who live proudly in luxury. 

Athen. Is not this evident then, in the first place, that the 
kings of that time had a power above the established laws ? 
Sand (as) to what they had praised both by word and an oath, 
they did not accord with themselves. But discordance, as 
we have said,* being the greatest ignorance, although appear- 
ing to be wisdom, has destroyed all those things through® 
error and a sad want of education. 

Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. Be it so. But why was it meet for the lawgiver 
then laying down laws to be cautious about the generation of 
this disease?® Is it, by the gods, at the present time, no 
wisdom to know this, and not difficult to speak of it? but 
that, if it had been possible to foresee it then, the person, who 
foresaw it, would have been wiser than we are ? 


+ Had not the hexameter line of Hesiod been preserved, Nystot ovK 
ica, Cow mhéov I Typuov TAVTOG, any one would have said that the words 
in the ek, "“Hyucy row TAVTOC modXakic éoTi TWAEOY, made a pentameter, 

2 I have translated as if rd had dropt out before zrepi, in order that 
dvagpGeipery might not want its subject. 

33 Such is the literal version of the Greek, cai 6 Adyw Te Kai doKw 
éryveray ov Euvepwvnoay airoic. But the perpetual antithesis between 
Abyoe and épyoy requires d Néyw TE Kai Opkw imryvecay, ob Evvepwrnoey 
Epyote, i. e. “ and what they had praised by word and an oath, did not 

-accord witli their acts.’’ Taylor’s version is, ‘‘and that their actions did not 
accord with what they had celebrated both in discourse and by an oath.” 

#Inii9.p.. 98. 

5 Such is perhaps the meaning of the Greek wAnppédevay kai dpovoiay 
rTHyv mikpay, which Taylor translates “ through confusion and bitter un- 
skilfulness.’’ Ficinus, ‘‘propter errorem et amaram inconcinnitatem.”’ 
This, however, is not the only passage, where Plato has made use of 
words conveying a very vague instead of a definite sense. 

6 | have followed Ficinus in translating 7aQove “ disease,” in allusion 
to the disease mentioned just above. 
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Megil. What kind of thing are you speaking of ? 

Athen. For a person looking, O Megillus, to what has oc- 
curred with you, it-is easy to know, and, knowing, to state 
what ought to have occurred then. 

Megil. Speak yet more clearly. 

Athen. Some such thing as this then will be most clear. 

Megil. What? 

[11.] Athen. If any one gives a power too great to things 
rather small, by disregarding moderation,—as, for instance, 
sails to ships, food to bodies, and dominion to dispositions—all 
things are overturned ; for some, by being full of insolence, run! 
into disorders, and others ?to injustice, the offspring of inso- 
lence. What then are we saying? Is it not, my friends, 
of this kind? that there exists not the nature of a mortal 
soul, which will be able, when young and not under super- 
vision, to bear the greatest rule amongst men, so as, when 
filled as to its thinking faculty with folly, which is the great- 
est disease, not to suffer a hate from his nearest friends; 
which, when it takes place, is wont to corrupt quickly, and to 
cause all its power to disappear. To be cautious on this point, 
through knowing moderation, is the province of great law- 
givers. °*Hence what took place at that time, it is now easy 
to perceive.? It appears to have been this. 

Megil. Of what kind ? 

Athen. Some god, 4I think, (is) taking care* of you; who, 


1 Ficinus has “in morbos incidunt.’? Hence two MSS. give as a var. 
lect. wimrec for Oct: which is here applied in Greek, as “‘run” is in 
English, metaphorically, to persons running into debt, extravagance, and 
vice generally. 

2__2 Compare Soph. Cad. T. 863, "YBpre guredvec ripavvor. 

38 Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ Quod igitur 
tune factum, facile modo perspectu est.’’ The Greek is we oty On rérE 
YEvomevoy voy EoTL mETPLWTaTa ToTacat, Where Ast was the first to sug- 
gest, what the sense requires, rd rére: but his paraphrastical translation 
of perpwwrara, ‘satis certo et accurate,’ is at variance with the train 
of thought ; which leads to Zoruy ody dy rd TéTE yEevdpmevoy voy sic Ta 
pétpia paoroy romdoa, i. e, “It is, then, now very easy to con- 
jecture what then took place as regards things moderate: ” where 7a 
pérpia is confirmed, not only generally by what has gone before, but 
specifically by et¢ ré pérptoy in what immediately follows; while it is 
not without reason that one MS. offers perpwwraroy for werowwrara. 

4_4 The Greek is sivar enddpevoc, where Ast understands éori—But 
Ficinus has “ut arbitror,” as if his MS. read oipat, adopted tacitly by 
Stephens, instead of eivar. Hence Taylor translated ‘‘ as it seems—’’ But 
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through foreseeing future events, and planting for you the two- 
fold generation of kings descended from one, has contracted 
you rather to a moderate state ; and after this a certain human 
nature,’ mixed up with a certain divine power, did, perceiv- 
ing your government to be still in an inflamed state, mingle 
the temperate power of old age with the self-willed strength 
of noble birth, and made equal with the power of the kings 
the vote of twenty-eight? old men in matters of the greatest 
moment. But your third saviour,® perceiving your govern- 
ment swelling with desire and passion, placed upon it the 
power of the Ephori,* as a bit, and led it near the power 
which is chosen by lot. And by this arrangement the kingly 
power with you, being mingled with such things as were 
proper, and possessing moderation, was both preserved itself, 
and became the cause of preservation to others. For under the 
rule of Temenus and Cresphontes, and the lawgivers of that 
time, °if indeed they were lawgivers,? not even the portion 
of Aristodemus would have been saved. For they were not 
then sufficiently skilled in legislation; for, (had they been 
so, )® they never would have thought to moderate by oaths a 
youthful spirit, when receiving a power from which it was 
possible for a tyranny to arise. But now the deity has shown 
what kind of government it was and is necessary to be, that 
is about to continue the longest. But that these things should 
be known by us, as I said before, now that they have hap- 
pened, is no feat of wisdom. For from a model already ex- 
isting, it is not difficult to see.’ But if any one had then 
since another MS. has éivac cai knddpevog, it is easy to elicit eivat Eorce 
«noddpevos, i, e. ‘seems to have had a care for you—”’ 

1 This alludes to Lycurgus. 

2 Taylor has, by an unaccountable mistake, ‘‘ men eighty years old.” 
On the senate of Sparta, called Teowia, see Meursius in Miscell. Lacon. 
§ 4, and Cragius de Rep. Lacedem. ii. 3, who have collected all that is 
known on the subject. 

3 On the third saviour see Ast at Rep. ix. § 9, p. 583, B., who did 
not see that Plato wrote 00’ ad rpiroc, w¢ cwrnjp—alluding to Theopom- 
pus, as shown by Plutarch in Lycurgus, 

* According, however, to Plutarch, in i. p. 43, E., the Ephori were ap- 
pointed about thirty years after the time of Lycurgus. They were five 
in number. 

55 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor ; where, in- 
stead of ot revec dpa, the sense requires, as I have translated, et revec apa— 

6 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, supplies the ellipse by ‘* si fuissent—”’ 

7 Here is evidently something wanting as the subject of opdyv. Hence 
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foreseen these things, and had been able to render govern- 
ments moderate, and to form one out of three, he would have 
preserved all the beautiful conceptions of that time, and nei- 
ther the Persian expedition, nor any other, would have come 
against Greece, through despising us as being of little account. 

Clin. You speak the truth. 

Athen. Hence, Clinias, they defended themselves shame- 
fully. Now by shamefully I mean, not that the persons of 
that time did not conquer by sea and land, and gain honour- 
able victories; but what I call shameful at that time, I say is 
this. In the first place, that, out of those three states, (only) 
one fought in defence of Greece, but the other two were so 
miserably corrupted, that one of them (Messéné) prevented 
Lacedemon from assistiug her, (Greece,) by warring against 
it with all its strength; but the other, which had the first 
share at that period in the distribution, !that about Argos,} 
did, when called upon to repel the Barbarian, neither give 
ear nor assistance. But by detailing many things that oc- 
curred then relating to that war, a person might bring a 
charge against Greece by no means of a pleasant kind; nor 
would he, who should say that Greece defended herself, speak 
correctly ; since, unless the policy in common of the Atheni- 
ans and Lacedemonians had warded off the slavery coming 
against them, there would have been mixed together nearly 
all the races of Greeks with each other, and Barbarians 
with Greeks, and Greeks with Barbarians; just as those, 
over whom the Persians are now the tyrants, are, after *being 
carried away separately or together, and scattered abroad, 
made to settle down in a miserable state.2 This, Clinias 
and Megillus, is what we have to urge against the men of old, 
called politicians and legislators, and likewise those of the 
present day, in order that, by seeking out the causes, we may 


Ficinus supplied the sense by translating, ‘‘ exemplis commoveri.”® Per- 
haps @ si has dropt out before et dg— 

1! The Greek is 4) wept rd “Apyoc, which Ast says is an explanation 
of 7 mowrevovca. But though "Aoyoe, or rd “Agyoc, might be so, » mept 
could not be. In 9 wept ro evidently lies hid Hv7eo eizroy; for the allusion 
is A the dvavour mentioncd in § 5, while "Apyo¢c would be the gl. for 
9 0 av— 

22 This description may be applied to the very letter to the slaves, 
carried away singly or together, and compelled to settle formerly in the 
British West Indies, and even now in Spanish South America. 
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discover what else besides these ought to have been done, as 
we say for the present,’ that it is not meet to lay down great or 
unmixed powers of rule, through considering this, that it is 
requisite for a state to be free and intellectual, and a friend to 
itself, and that a legislator ought looking to these points, to 
lay down laws. And let us not wonder if, after proposing 
(other)? things, we have frequently said that the legislator 
ought to look to these, while laying down laws, and that what 
have been proposed do not appear to us to be the same. But 
it is proper to infer that, when we say the legislator ought to 
look to temperance, or prudence, or friendship, our design is 
not different, but the same; %and let not many other expres- 
sions of that kind, should they occur, disturb you.® 

Clin. We will endeavour to doso by recurring to your 
reasoning.4 But for the present explain, °what you mean by 
saying with respect to friendship, and liberty, and prudence, 
that a legislator ought to aim at those objects.° 

[12.] Athen. Hear then now. There are, as it were, two 
mothers of polities, from which he, who says that all the rest 
are produced, will speak correctly. Now one of these it is 
right to call a monarchy, but the other a democracy; and to 
say that the race of the Persians possess the extreme of the 
one; but we of the other. Now nearly all the rest are, as I 
have said, variously formed from these. It is proper then, 
and necessary for (a state)® to participate in both these, if 
there is to be freedom and friendship in conjunction with 
prudence. Now this our discourse intends to enjoin, by 


1 The Greek in Ald. from one MS. is ro wapamway, But Ficinus has 
“quod nunc exposuimus,’’ from whence Stephens elicited ro wapov, found 
in all the other MSS. I suspect however that Plato wrote 7 mapov ar- 
Aovy— 

2 Ficinus has ‘‘aliaquedam.”’ For he found in his MS. aA’ drra cor- 
rectly ; since arra cannot stand by itself. 

33 Such is the exact version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ac si multis 
etiam aliis hujuscemodi verbis utemur, ne turbemini,”’ literally translated 
by Taylor. 

4 Here again Taylor was content to follow Ficinus’ version, ‘“ verba 
ordine repetentes.”’ 

6—5 T have translated as if the Greek were ra epi rije ditiac—, mpd 
abrd, Ti PovAdpEvoc, not To mEpi—7 0c OTe BovAopevoc, where Ast has 
failed, I think, to make out the syntax. 

66 Ficinus, by omitting dei, and inserting “ civitatem,” shows that he 
found in his MS., what the sense requires, 7dAwv 07) ob y— 
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saying that a city is unable to be beautifully governed, while 
it is destitute of these properties. 

Clin. Kor how can it ? 

Athen. When therefore the one embraces monarchy alone, 
but the other liberty more than is proper, neither of them 
1 possess what is moderate in these.! Your cities however in 
Laconia and Crete (possess it) more (than others); and so 
too did the Athenians and Persians formerly, but now less so. 
Shall we go through the causes of this, or not? 

Clin. By all means, if we wish to bring to an end what we 
have proposed for ourseives. 

Athen. Let us hear then. The Persians under Cyrus pos- 
sessed” more of moderation in slavery and freedom. At first 
they were free, but afterwards the masters of many others. 
For by sharing as rulers their freedom with the ruled, and 
leading them to an equality, the soldiers became greater friends 
with their commanders, and conducted themselves with ala- 
erity in dangers. And if any one among them was intelligent 
and competent to give advice, as the king was not envious, 
and granted a liberty of speech, and honoured those, who were 
able to advise any thing, he brought into the midst of all the 
common power of intellect ; and at that time every thing ex- 
hibited an improvement,’ through liberty, and friendship, and 
a communion of intellect. 

Clin. It appears somehow that what has been stated did so 
occur. 

Athen. How then was (that government)? almost destroyed 
under Cambyses, and again restored under Darius? ° Are 
you willing for us, while thinking, to make use, as it were, of 
divination.° 

Clin. This at least brings our inquiry to the point, whither 
we have been hastening. 

1_1 Ficinus has, what is far more intelligible, ‘“‘ mediocritatem servi- 
tutis libertatisque servavit.”’ 

* The Greek is #yov. But Ficinus found in his MS. éiyoy, as shown 
by his version, ‘‘ habebant.”’ 

3 I have adopted with all the modern editors Stephens’s ézrédwxey, in- 
stead of a7édwxev. 

4 Ficinus, ‘‘regnum id fere,”’ as if he had found in his MS. zor’ aira 
aTWXETO OXECOY— 

55 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows literally, has ‘‘ vultisne ut, quasi divi- 
natione usi, dicamus,” as if his MS. read duadexOévrec instead of Ovavon- 
OéyTec. 
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Athen. Respecting Cyrus, then, I thus divine; that in other 
respeets he was a good general, and a lover of his country, 
but that he had not laid hold at all of a correct education, nor 
applied his mind to the regulation of his household. 

Clin. How shall we say a thing of this kind? 

‘Athen. He appears from his youth to have passed his life 
in the army, and to have committed to women the bringing up 
of his boys. Now these brought them up as persons fortunate 
immediately from their childhood, and born blessed, and in- 
digent of nothing of these.! Hence they forbade any one to 
oppose them in any respect, as being * sufficiently fortunate ;? 
and compelling every one to praise what was said or done by 
them, they brought them up 3 being some such. 

Clin. You have detailed, as it seems, a beautiful education. 

Athen. At least a feminine one, the women princesses 
having become recently rich, and bringing up the boys, dur- 
ing a scarcity of men, through the men not having leisure (to 
do so) in consequence of wars and many dangers. 

Clin. So goes the story. 

Athen. But their father possessed cattle and sheep and many 
herds of men, and of many other (animals); but he was ignor- 
ant that those, to whom he was to hand down all these things, 
were not instructed ‘in his country’s trade, which was a rough 
one, as the Persians were shepherds, the children of a rugged 
land,* and competent to render the shepherds very strong, and 
able to live out of doors, and to be without sleep, and, if re- 
quired,® to become soldiers. But he disregarded the corruption 
of education by the so-called happiness of Media, and by his 


1 There is evidently some error in rovrwy, which is omitted by Ficinus. 

22 T am ata loss in txavic evdaipoor, especially as evdaipovac is re- 
peated just before. Perhaps Plato wrote, od dvop’, isodaivoor—On ioo- 
daipwy, see Blomf. on Pers, 81. 

33 Such is the literal version of the Greek, where I must leave for 
others to explain what I cannot, rovotrovg rivag. Taylor has “‘ After this 
manner they were educated by certain women.”’ Ficinus gives, with his 
usual fidelity, ‘‘ita ipsos tales quosdam educaverunt.”’ 

4_4 The Greek is tarpyav—riyvny ovoay Ilepouxny, Tomévwy dvTwy 
Mepowy roaxeiag xopac éxyovwy oxhnoayv, where Ast would reject all 
between ovcay and oxAnpay, as an interpolation. But it will be sufficient 
to omit Ieper, and to insert dre before wowpévwy, as I have translated, 
Respecting the rugged country of Persia, see Herodotus i. 71; ix. 122. 

5 Ficinus has, “‘et militare, si res postularet.’’ For his MS. omitted 
orparevecOat, found in other MSS. before déou. 
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sons being instructed by women and eunuchs; from whence 
they became such as it was likely for those to become, who are 
brought up in luxury! unreproved. Upon the death of Cyrus 
his sons came into the possession (of power), and being full of 
luxury and without reproof, at first one of them slew the other, 
through brooking ill an equality ; and subsequently the sur- 
vivor (Cambyses) becoming mad through drinking and a want 
of education, lost his power through the Medes and the then 
called Eunuch,? who viewed with contempt his silly conduct.? 

Clin. These things also are reported, and it seems they 
somehow happened nearly in this manner. 

Athen. And it is said moreover that the power came again 
to the Persians through Darius and the seven.* 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let us then take a view,° following out the reason- 
ing. For Darius was not the son of a king, nor brought up 
in a luxurious manner. But coming to power, and receiving 
it,° he divided it, himself the seventh (sharer), into seven por- 
tions, of which there are at present left some small dream-(like)? 
remnants, Sand he thought proper to live, laying down laws 
(and) introducing a kind of equality common (to all);* and 
he bound under law® the tribute, !° which Cyrus had promised 
the Persians, (and) infusing into all the Persians a feeling of 


1 Ast was the first to correct roo¢y into revdy: to which ‘he was pro- 
bably led by finding in Ficinus, ‘‘ in summa rerum licentia.” 

2 The name of the Eunuch was Smerdis. See Herodot. iti, 61. 

3 Ficinus has ‘‘ quasi amentem contempserunt.’’ Hence in one MS. 
paviac. Perhaps Plato wrote both paviac re kai pwoiac, ‘his conduct 
at once mad and silly.” 

4 See Herodot. iii. 86. But as there were only seven conspirators, 
Valckenaer suggests s (6) instead of Z (7). 

5 Perhaps Qewowperv should be taken in the sense of a mental vision, 
and be translated, ‘‘ Let us found a theory—”’ 

§ Between AaBwy and airy I suspect piay has dropt out, i. e. “ and 
receiving it as one—”’ 

7 Compare Shakspeare’s language in the speech of Prospero: 

‘* And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 


8—8 Ficinus, whom Taylor translates literally, has *‘ censuitque viven- 
dum esse sub legibus, ad communem quandam conferentibus equalitatem.’ 
® In lieu of évédv Stephens elicited évéder, found subsequently in six 
MSS., from ‘‘ complexus est,’? in Ficinus. 
Pane the tribute paid by the Persians, see Herodotus, i. 192; 
Hi. G0, 
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interest, he attached to himself the masses in Persia, by money 
and gifts. |!His armies therefore did with a good will add 
countries to his power! not less in number than what Cyrus 
had left. After Darius (came) Xerxes, who was again brought 
up with a royal and luxurious education. But it may be most 
just to ?say perhaps, ‘ O Darius, thou hast not learned the evil 
conduct of Cyrus, but hast brought up? Xerxes in the same 
manners, as Cyrus did Cambyses. He therefore, as being a 
child of the same education, has brought to pass what is very 
near to the sufferings of Cambyses; and from that time? 
scarcely a single Persian king has become truly great except 
in name. Now the cause of this was not fortune, but, accord- 
ing to my reasoning, the vicious life, which the sons of those, 
who were remarkably rich and tyrannical, for the most part 
lived. For neither boy, nor man, nor old person, will ever 
become superior in virtue from such an education.” And these 
are the matters which we say should be considered by a legis- 
lator, and by us likewise at present. But it is just, O Lace- 
dzemonians, to give this praise to your state, that you never 
distribute any superior honour or food* to poverty or wealth, 
or to a private station or a kingly one, which the oracle® from 
some god has not at the first prophetically enjoined. For it 
is not proper in a state, ®to distribute to any one® superior 


1_1 Ficinus has, followed to the letter by Taylor, ‘‘ita dilectus a mili- 
tibus—regiones ipse subjugavit.” 

2_2 The Greek is towe, 0¢ TO Kipou kakov ovk Epabec, éOoepw O&, where 
Stephens was the first to reject 6¢ and to read wc—Ast, however, prefers 
iswe TO Kigov dc &Opibw ZeoEnv— Perhaps Plato wrote éowoac 7d 
Kipovu kaxdy, 0 obk Euabec ed, 2Opeyw Oé, i. e. thou hast preserved the evil 
of Cyrus, which thou hadst not learned well. 

3 Ficinus has “ ex illo tempore.’ But that would be in correct Greek 
Ex ye Tov Tére, not te ye Tooovrov, which means either “ after so great a 
person,”’ or, ‘‘ from such a long time.” 

4 In lieu of roog7y Cornarius suggested apxy, to which he was led 
perhaps by ‘‘munera’”’ in Ficinus. Boeckh and Ast however say that 
Tp0o7 implies not only food, but education likewise. 

5 To avoid the tautology in ro—@eioyv zapad Oeov, Ficinus has “ ora- 
culo.”” But Ast says that by 70 @toy is meant Lycurgus, who is described 
in §1l,as gvow avOpwrivy pemypévn Oia. But in that case Plato 
would have written dyOpwzeiov. Perhaps he did write ro—i@dvoy, “the 
directing power—”’ 4 

66 The Greek is kara wodw ye eivat. But Ficinus found in his MS. 
kara wok Tw veipat, as shown by his version, ‘in civitate cuiquam con- 
terre. 
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honours, because he is superior in wealth; nor because! he is 
swift-footed, or handsome, or robust, without some virtue, and 
not in the case of a virtue even, from which temperance is 
excluded. ; 

Megil. * How, guest, say you this? 

[13.] Athen. Fortitude is surely one part of virtue. 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. Judge then yourself, after hearing my reasoning, 
whether you would admit any fellow-dweller or neighbour to 
be very brave, when not temperate, but profligate ? 

Megil. Speak good words. 

Athen. What then, that an artist is wise in things of his 
art, but unjust ? 

Megil. By no means. 

Athen. But justice could not be produced? without tem- 
perance. 

Megil. How could it ? 

Athen. Nor could he, whom we just now laid down to be 
wise, as possessing pleasures and pains, in harmony with, and 
following right reason. 

Megil. Certainly not. 

Athen. *But let us still consider this too, touching the be- 
stowing of honours in states, of what kind do they take place 
properly or not on each occasion. 

Megil. What? 

Athen. Whether temperance, if it be alone in a soul with- 
out all the rest of virtue, can justly be a thing either of 
honour or dishonour ? 

Megil. 1 know not what to say. 

Athen. You speak with moderation. For had you said 
either the one or the other, about which I asked the question, 


1 Ficinus omits é7rei, found after dvadiowy. Perhaps Plato wrote IX\ov- 
Tw Ovadéowy avr@, “ superior to Plutus himself.’ 

* From hence to nearly the end of the book the conversation is carried 
on with Megillus, and not, as before, with Clinias. This arrangement, 
as Boeckh was the first to remark, is found in Ficinus. 

* On account of dy in the answer, we must read here gvoi7’ Gy in lieu 
of gvErat. 

*—* Such is the literal version of the Greek. Taylor has translated 
the Latin of Ficinus, “Id preterea consideremus, ut quomodo inter cives 
honores recte vel non recte distribuantur, inspiciamus.”’ 
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you would have appeared! to me at least to have spoken be- 
side the measure.” | 

Megil. ?It would then have turned out well.’ 

Athen. Be it so. The addition then relating to honours 
and dishonours will be worthy not of a discourse, but rather 
of some irrational silence.* 

Megil. You appear to me to mean temperance. 

Athen. Yes. But that which benefits us the most of the 
others, would, in addition to its being honoured the most, be 
honoured the most justly ; and that which is second (in benefit) 
would be second (in honour) ; and thus each thing obtaining, 
according to the reasoning in succession, its honours in due 
order, would obtain them justly. 

Megil. Such is the case. 

Athen. What then, shall we not say that it is the busi- 
ness of the legislator to distribute these ? 

Megil. And very much so. 

Athen. Are you then willing for us to allow him to distri- 
bute all things, both pertaining to each work, and to trifling 
particulars? But with respect to making a triple division, 
let us endeavour, since we also are somehow desirous of laws, 
to divide the greatest, second, and third, apart from each other. 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. We say then that a state ought, as it seems, if it is 
about to be preserved happy to the utmost of human power, 
necessarily to distribute honours and dishonours in a proper 
manner. Now (to do so) properly, it is for the good things 
pertaining to the soul, to be laid down as the most honourable 
and the first in rank, temperance at the same time being pre- 
sent to it (the soul); and as the second in rank, the things 
beautiful and good pertaining to the body ; and as the third in 
rank, the things pertaining to property and riches. But if 
any legislator or state proceeds beyond these, by leading either 
riches to honours, or by placing by means of honours in the 


' [ have adopted Boeckh’s édé6xeuc, similar to ‘‘ videreris ’’ in Cornarius, | 
in lieu of doxeic in some MSS., or doxye in others. 

2 On the phrase zapa pédoc see at Phileb. § 49. 

33 The Greek is Kadwi¢e rotvuy yeyovoc av ein, which I cannot under- 
stand. Ficinus has, what the sense requires, ‘‘ Bene igitur factum est.” 

4 Here again I am ata loss to understand adédyov ovyjc. Unless I 
am mistaken, Plato wrote 7evoc—ov Adyou, of which ovyje would be the 
interpretation, with a play upon Adyou and ov Adyou. 
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foremost rank any of the things in the rear, he will do a deed 
neither holy nor statesman-like. Is this to be held as said, or 
how ? 

Megil. Let it be held as said clearly. 

Athen. 'The inquiry into the Persian polity has caused us to 
speak to a greater length on these points. And we find that they 
became much worse still;! and we say the reason was, that 
through their taking away too much of liberty from the people, 
and introducing a despotic power more than was proper, 
they destroyed the feeling of friendship and of a common in- 
terest in the city; and that, when this is destroyed, the deliber- 
ations of the rulers are not engaged in behalf of the governed 
and the people, but for their own power; (and)? should they 
think that something more, even if it were little, would accrue 
to themselves, they would, by destroying with fire® cities 
overturned, and by (treating) friendly* nations in an hostile 
and unpitying manner, at once hate and be hated.° But when 
they come to the people during a time of need to fight for 
them, they find in them no such communion of interest, ° that 
any one is willing with alacrity © toruna risk and to fight; and 
though they possess myriads, not to be defined in a calculation, 
yet they are all useless for war; and, as if in want of men, 
they hire some, and think they will be saved by mercenary 
and foreign troops; and added to this, they are compelled to 
act the part of simpletons, proclaiming by their acts,’ that the 
things constantly called honourable or beautiful in a state are 
a trifle as compared with silver and gold. 

Megil. Entirely so. 

[14.] Athen. Let then the subject of the affairs of the Per- 
sians, which are now administered not correctly through ex- 
cessive slavery and despotism, have an end. 


1 In the Greek éwi éru, to which Stephens was the first to object, evi- 
dently lies hid zoAd ére—Cousin would supply rovrote after éi— 

2 4 The words within the lunes have been supplied to complete the sense. 

’ As the expression wupi karagGsipayrec is better suited to wdéAeg than 
to yn, I doubt not it has been accidentally transposed. 

5 On account of the preceding dv—nyévrat, the syntax requires, as I 
have translated, prooivr’ dy in lieu of prcovyrat, 

s—s The Greek is ad perd wpo0upiac rov—I have translated as if it 
were Wore péeTa TOOOVPIac TLYaA— 

7 One MS. omits éoyore, which was originally written, I suspect, be- 
fore AéyovTec, not after it. 
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Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. But after this it is proper for us to go through in a 
similar manner the polity of Attica, '(that it may appear)! how 
perfect liberty even, exempt from all rule, is not a little worse 
than that, which has a moderation ?in rule under others.? 
For at the time, when the Persian invasion took place against 
the Greeks, and perhaps against almost all the inhabitants of 

- Europe, our polity had been of long standing ; and we had some 
four institutions framed with reference to a property-census ;? 
and a certain modesty too at that time was a despot, through 
which we were then willing to live in subjection to the laws. In 
addition to this, the magnitude of the expedition, extending over 
land and sea, brought on a fear not to be overcome, and caused 
us to endure a still greater submission to the rulers and the laws. 
And on all these accounts a violent friendship came upon us 
towards ourselves. For nearly ten years before the naval 
battle at Salamis, Datis had arrived, leading the Persian ex- 
pedition of Darius, who had sent him distinctly against the 
Athenians and Eretrians, to reduce them to slavery, and to 
carry them off; and proclaiming‘ death to him, if he did not 
do so. And Datis did in a very short time with his many 
myriads and by main force subdue them entirely; >and he 
sent a certain dreadful report to our city,° that not one of the 
Eretrians had escaped him; for that the soldiers of Datis 
had by joining hands to hands *got, as into a net, the whole 
of Eretria.© This report, whether arriving true or in any way 
whatever, struck with terror the other Greeks, and the 
Athenians likewise; and on their sending ambassadors every 


1—1l So Taylor, from “ ut pateat’’ in Ficinus. 
—? The Greek is in one MS. doyij¢e vd’ érépwy. In all the others 
aOXNG is omitted. It answers however to “ magistratuum dominatione ”’ 
in Ficinus, who omits on the other hand v¢’ érépwy : to which both Boeckh 
and Ast object, but are unable to correct it satisfactorily. Perhaps Plato 
wrote vg’ ipynrépwv—without apxne. 
3 This alludes to the four divisions of the people made by Solon, and 
called respectively Hevraxooopéduuvor, ‘Immeic, Zevyirat, and Onrec, as 
we learn from Plutarch, i. p. 87, F., and Aristotle Polit. ii. 10. 
4 As there is nothing on which TooeTwy can depend, Plato probably 
prote mooemévToc, to answer to the preceding wéupavroc. 
_ 4§—5 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has ‘‘ terribilisque inde rumor ad 
nos pervenit.”” 

6—§ The Greek is cvvaWartec yap doa rac xeioac, where Valckenaer 
on Herodotus iii. 149, tacitly omits doa. He should have read yepoi— 


I 
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where,! no one was willing to assist them, except the Lacedx- 
monians; and even they, through the war then raging against 
Messéné, or whether something else, as alleged,? prevented 
them,—for we know not,—arrived one day later than the battle 
that took place at Marathon. After this, mighty preparations 
and innumerable threats are said to have come from the king. 
But as time went on, Darius was reported to have died, and his 
son, young and violent, to have received from him the govern- 
ment, and by no means to have desisted from his (father’s)? un- 
dertaking. Now the Athenians were of opinion, that the whole 
of this preparation was against themselves, on account of what 
had occurred at Marathon; and hearing of Athos being dug 
through, and of (the shores) of the Hellespont being united, and 
of the great number of the vessels, they thought there was no 
safety for themselves by land or sea ; for that none would assist 
them ; as they recollected that, even when (the Persians) had 
come before, and had done thoroughly for the Eretrians, not one 
had given them assistance then,* or had run a risk by fighting 
with them; and they expected the same thing would then take 
place, at least by land ; and on the other hand, by sea they saw 
a want of all means of safety, since more than a thousand ships 
were being brought against them. They thought, however, 
upon a single source of safety, slender indeed and dubious, 
yet the only one, through their looking to what had previously 
occurred, how even then victory had appeared to spring out 
of difficulties, as they were fighting.» Carried along upon 
this hope, they found their refuge rested in themselves 
alone and in the gods. All these things then © engendered in 
them a friendship © with each other, both the fear which was 
then present, and that which had been produced by the laws 


1 Ficinus alone adds, what Taylor adopts, ‘‘ universam Greeciam—”’ 

2 Plato alludes to the reason assigned by Herodotus vi. 106. See other 
reasons in Justin ii. 9, and Lucian Astrolog. § 25. 

3 So Taylor follows the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘a ceptis paternis desistere,”’ 
where warping is wanting in the Greek. 

—* Here again Taylor has neglected the Greek entirely, and looked 
only to the Latin of Fi icinus, “ preesertim quia in nullius presidio confi- 
debant, quippe qui memoria tenerent neque tunc, cum primo illorum 
presen capti Eretrienses fuerant, quemquam sibi opem ferre.’ 

* I have translated as if the Greek were paxopévorc dependent on ye- 
Ba not paxopuevouc connected with vuxcjoat. 
— Ficinus has ‘‘majori inter se benevolentia copularunt —”’ 
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before,! and which they had felt, when they were submitting 
to their former laws; (a fear) which we have frequently in 
the preceding discourse called modesty ; to which we have said 
(all)? must be subservient, who are about to become good 
men; (and) of which he who is the slave? is free and fearless ; 
4whom had not this fear seized,* he would never have * quickly 
come® and defended himself and aided the sacred places, and 
tombs, and country, and all the rest of household ties, and 
friends, as he did aid at that time; ® but each of us would at 
that period have been routed in small parties, and scattered 
one hither and another thither.® 

Megil. And very much so, guest; and correctly have you 
spoken, and in a manner becoming both to yourself and country. 

[15.] Athen. Such is the case, Megillus. For it is just to 
mention to you, what happened at that time, as being a sharer 
in the nature of your parents. But do you and Clinias consider, 
whether we say what is suited to legislation. For I do not go 
through these matters for the sake of telling a story, but for 
the sake of what Iam saying. Forlook ye. Since the same 
circumstance has in a certain manner happened to us, that did 
to the Persians, while they were leading the people to every 
kind of slavery, but we, on the contrary, turning the masses 
to every kind of’ freedom, how and what shall we say hence- 
forth? 8 The reasons that have previously occurred to us, 
have in a certain manner been detailed correctly.® 


1 Instead of ray éumpocGev, which I cannot understand, Ficinus has 
‘‘jam pridem,”’ for he found, no doubt, in his MS. rq gumpoo0ev— 

2 Ficinus alone has ‘‘ omnes,”’ adopted tacitly by Taylor. 

3 In lieu of deAdc, Heusde, Heindorf, Faehse, and Ast justly read 
dovXog, similar to ‘‘ quo quisquis afficitur ”’ in Ficinus, translated by Tay- 
lor ‘a slave—”’ 

4_4 The Greek is dy ef rére pn Oéoc ~XaBev. Ficinus has “ac nisi 
presens ille metus pudori huic junctus fuisset—’’ But oy is to be referred 
to the person alluded to in dovAoe, and hence I have translated as if the 
original reading were rdéde, not rore— 

55 The Greek is EvvehOwy, but as that could not be said of a single 
person, I have translated, as if the original were 6£0¢ (\@wv—On the loss or 
corruption of dtc, see Porson in Adversar. p. 161, on Adsch. Suppl. 901. 

6_§ Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has “ut fecisse 
narrantur; sed sparsi alius alio abiissent ;”’ adopted in part by Taylor. 

7 Instead of ‘‘all’’ Ficinus has “‘ mere—”’ 

8_8 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Taylor has translated 
the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ habita jam verba et commode dicta quodammodo 
demonstrant.”” 

1 2 
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Megil. You speak well. But endeavour to point out to us 
still more clearly what has been said just now. 

Athen. This shall be. ‘The people was not, my friends, ac- 
cording to the laws of old, the master of any, but did after a 
certain manner obey willingly the laws. 

Meyil. Of what laws are you speaking ? 

Athen. Those relating in the first place to music as then 
existing—in order that we may detail from the beginning the 
great progress made in a life of freedom. For music was then 
divided by us according to certain kinds and figures of itself ;! 
and prayers to the gods was a kind of ode, and they were called 
by the name of hymns; and the contrary to this was another 
kind of ode, and a person would have called it lamentations 
for the most part ;? and another was Pans,’ and another the 
birth of Dionysus, called, I think,t a Dithyramb: and they 
have called laws® by this very name, as being another ode ; 
and they have given the additional name of “harp music.” 
After these and some others had been ordained, it was not 
lawful to use one kind for another. But the authority to 
know any of these, and, after knowing, at the same time to 
judge of them, and to fine the person not obedient, was not 
the whistle® nor certain uneducated noises of the multitude, as 
at present, nor yet the clatterings that express praise, but 
it was decreed that persons, who were conversant with educa- 
tion, should themselves hear to the end in silence; but for 
boys, and boy-leaders,’ and the numerous vulgar, there was 


1 I confess I cannot understand éavryc, omitted by Ficinus. 
2 Instead of padtora I should prefer kaAdktora— 

3 The Peans were hymns to Apollo, sung originally at Delphi to 
commemorate his killing the serpent, called Python. 

* This “I think ”’ is said rather strangely by Plato, as if he did not know 
whether the Dithyramb did or did not relate to the birth of Dionysus. 
Cousin refers ofwae to the etymology given to d.WvpapBoc. 

> In Greek vépoe is literally ‘a distribution,’ taken in a legal sense, 
the object of law being to give each person his own; but here it is applied 
in a musical sense to a measure or tune, that distributes the notes ac- 
cording to the laws of harmony. Specifically the musical ‘‘ nomes ”’ 
were sung in honour of Apollo, the god of music. , Cousin has given 
another but less simple explanation. 

§ Ast says that odpryé, “areed,”’ is put here for the whistling sound made 
by a reed, and he refers to Muretus, Var. Lect. i, 19, and to Salmasius on 
Solinus, p. 156. Perhaps it answered to the English “ cat-call.” 

7 The boy-leaders are, I presume, thus put on a level with boys and the 
masses, because they were sometimes only manumitted slaves. 
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the admonition by a rod putting them in order. These things 
having been thus ordained,’ the multitude of citizens were 
willing to be ruled, and not to dare to judge in a tumultuous 
manner. After this, as time went on, the poets (themselves) 
became the leaders of this uneducated lawlessness ; being na- 
turally indeed poetical, but ignorant with respect to what is just 
and lawful in music, they were acting like Bacchants, and 
possessed with joy more than was becoming, and were ming- 
ling lamentations with hymns, and pans with dithyrambs, 
and imitated with harp music the music of the hautboy, and by 
bringing together all things to all they involuntarily, through 
their ignorance, asserted falsely that music did not possess any 
correctness whatever; but that it might be judged of most 
correctly by the pleasure of the party gratified, whether he 
were a better person ora worse. Composing, therefore, works 
of this kind, and adding to them words of this kind, they in- 
fused into the multitude a lawlessness with respect to music, 
and a daring of their being competent to judge. Hence the- 
atres, from being silent, came to be noisy, as if capable of un- 
derstanding what is beautiful or not in music; and instead of 
an aristocracy in it, a certain depraved theatrocracy was pro- 
duced. For if only a democracy of free men had existed, 
nothing very dreadful would have taken place; but now from 
music there began an opinion with us respecting the wisdom of 
all men in all things, and a lawlessness, and after these did a li- 
centiousness follow. Formen became fearless, as if endued with 
knowledge; and this absence of fear generated shamelesness. 
For through boldness to feel no fear of the opinion of a better 
person, is almost a depraved shamelessness, (resulting) from a 
certain liberty that has dared too much. 

Megil. You speak most true. 

[16.] Athen. And consequent upon this liberty, there would 
arise that of being unwilling to submit to rulers ; and following 
this, to fly from the submission to, and admonition of, a father 
and mother and elders, and to the being near the point of seeking 
to be not subject to laws; and (having arrived) at that point, 
to think nothing at all of oaths and faith and the gods; by 


1 [ have adopted Heindorf’s correction, rovrwy otrw reraypévwr, 
founded on Ficinus’s ‘‘ heec cum ita ordine fierent,” in lieu of ravr’ ody 
otTw TEeTaypéivuc. 

2 Ficinus has * unde, ad priscam illam tyrannicamque revoluti naturam, 
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exhibiting and imitating the ancient Titanic! nature, as it is 
called, so that, by again arriving at those? same things, they led 
a life of difficulty, and never ceased from ills. On what account 
then has this been said by us? It appears that I at least? 
ought to pull up‘ a discourse, like a horse, on each occasion,” 
and not, by having its mouth without a bridle, to be carried 
away forcibly, and, according to the proverb, fall® from the 
discourse, as from an ass. But I again ask’ what was just 
now said. On what account has this been mentioned ? 

Megil. Correctly so. 

Athen. This then has been said on account of those ? 

Megil. Whom? 

Athen. We have said that a legislator ought in laying down 
laws to aim at three things, how the state may, by being legis- 
lated for, become free, and friendly to itself, and possess a mind. 
These were the objects. Is it not so? 

Megil. Entirely so. 

Athen. For the sake of this we selected two kinds® of go- 


eadem illa iterum patiemur duraque secula rursus degemus,”’ plainly 
proving that his MS, read rupavrecny for reravexny, and was defective in 
other respects, or that Ficinus himself did not understand what Plato was 
alluding to. 

1 To this passage Cicero alludes De Legg. ‘“‘ Noster vero Plato Titanum 
e genere statuit (esse) eos, qui, ut illi ccelestibus, sic hi adversentur ma- 
gistratibus.”? From whence it is easy to perceive that instead of rv AE- 
yopévny waraay Tirarnkny dbow émlexvior kai provpévorc, Plato 
wrote THY Aeyomévny TaAny Tirarixyny érEckyior Kal Pio ppoupéevorc— 
‘‘by exhibiting the so-called Titanic contest, and imitating their nature—”’ 

2 In lieu of éxetva one would prefer ra Kpovra, in allusion to the acts 
of the Titans, the allies of Kodvoc, who after their defeat were doomed to 
everlasting torments. 

5 For the sake of the syntax we must read iyé ye for éuoi ye, as I have 
translated. 

* This would be an English jockey’s correct translation of avadapBa- 
VELY. 

° As éxaorore could not be said of a single occasion, one would prefer 
axaraoraroy, ‘ restless,’’ similar to “stare loco nescit,’’ in Virgil. 

* Instead of Bia vd rod Aédyou depdpevoy, it is evident at a glance 
that Plato wrote Bia gepdpevoy, ad Tov Adyov, we— With regard to the 
proverb az’ dvov weceiv, and the play upon it in awd vov meceiv, see 
Aristoph. Neg. 1275, and Erasmus in Adag. Chil. i. Cent. 7. p. 200, who 
seems to have wished to read d76 vot, we am’ dvov, receiv. 

” [have translated as if the Greek were éravepwr@ ad, not éraveowr ay - 
where the infinitive could hardly depend upon ety. 

* Ficinus alone has ‘‘duas gubernationum species,’ from whence 
Boeckh elicited évex eidn Ovo from fvexa On— 
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vernment, one most despotic, and the other most free; and 
we were considering which of these is rightly administered. 
But on laying hold of each of them, as regards! a certain mo- 
deration, on the part of some to be despots, and of others to be 
free, we saw that then (in moderation) prosperity resulted to 
them in an eminent degree, but that when each party was 
proceeding to the extreme, the one, of slavery, and the other, 
of the contrary, no benefit had accrued to either these or those. 

Megil. You speak most true. 

Athen. And moreover, for the sake of these things, we 
looked into both the Doric army, and the country under the 
Dardan mountains, and the settlement by the sea, and first 
those persons who remained after the deluge; and moreover 
we had a previous conversation about music and drunkenness, 
and on subjects still prior to these. For all this has been men- 
tioned, for the sake of seeing, how a state may be best admin- 
istered, and how every one may individually best pass through 
life. Now, if we have done any thing of importance, what 
proof of error can be brought, Megillus and Clinias, against us ? 

Clin. I seem to myself, O guest, to have something in my 
mind. Jor it appears that the subjects of all the discourse, we 
have gone through, have arisen through some good fortune. For 
I have come almost in want of them at the present moment ; 
and both you and Megillus here are by some opportune acci- 
dent present. For I will not conceal from you what has just 
now occurred to me, but I will make it a kind of omen. For 
the greatest part of Crete is attempting at present to establish 
a certain colony, and orders the Cnossians to take the care of 
the matter; but the city of the Cnossians (imposes it) upon me 
and nine others ; and at the same time orders us to lay down 
Jaws (taken) from this place, if any are pleasing to us, and, if 
there are any, from elsewhere, making no account of their fo- 
reign character, should they appear to be better. Let us then 
grant this favour? to myself and you. After making a 
selection out of what has been said,® let us in our discourse 
form a state, and colonize it, as if from its commencement ; 


1 By simply inserting ele between éxarépa¢ and perpidryra I have re- 
stored both syntax and sense. 
2 There is evidently some error here, which might, I think, be satis- 


factorily corrected. 
38 Ficinus has, what makes better sense, ‘‘ collectis undique legibus—’® 
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and there will be to us at the same time an inquiry into what 
we are in search of, and at the same time I may perhaps make 
use of this formation for the city that is to be. 

Athen. You are not, O guest, proclaiming a war. And, 
unless there is some opposition on the part of Megillus, con- 
ceive that every thing on my side will be to the best of my 
power according to your mind. 

Clin. You speak well. 

Megil. And on my side likewise. 

Clin. You both have spoken most beautifully. Let us then 
endeavour, in the first place, to form in our discourse a state. 


BOOK IV. 


\ 

[1.] Athen. Come then, what kind of state must we imagine 
it is to be? !I mean that [am not asking what is its name now, 
nor what it will be necessary to call it in after-time ;! for this 
perhaps its colonization, or some spot, or the surname of some 
river or fountain, or of the gods of the place, may give their 
own appellation to the new state; but this is rather what I 
wish to ask concerning it, whether it is near the sea, or inland ? 

Clin. The state, of which we are now speaking, is, O guest, 
distant from the sea nearly eighty stadia.? 

Athen. Are there any harbours along it, or is it entirely 
harbourless ? 

Clin. It has, as far as is possible, very good harbours, O guest. 

Athen. Ho! ho! What say you? But is the country 
about it likewise all-prolific, or is it wanting in some things ? 

Clin. It is nearly in want of nothing. 

Athen. Will there be any neighbouring state near to it? 

Clin. Not very; on which account it is colonized. For an 
expulsion of the inhabitants having taken place of old in that 
spot, caused the country to be desolate for an immense space 
of time. 

Athen. But with respect to plains, and mountains, and 
woods, how has it obtained by lot a portion of each ? 

1—1 Ficinus, translated literally by Taylor, has merely ‘“ neque vero 


nunc de presenti ejus nomine aut de futuro interrogo.”’ 
2 About eight miles. 
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Clin. It is wholly! similar to the rest of Crete. 

Athen. Would you say it is more rough than plain? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. It is not therefore incurably unfit for the acquisition 
of virtue. For, if it were near the sea, and had good harbours, 
but not all-productive, but wanting in many things, it would 
require for itself some powerful preserver, and certain divine 
lawgivers,? unless being such naturally, it had been about to 
acquire” many various and depraved manners.’ But now it has 
some consolation from its distance of eighty stadia. It is situ- 
ated indeed nearer the sea than is becoming, by nearly as much 
that it has, as you state, good harbours. There is however this 
desirable circumstance. For a sea, being near to a country, 
4brings something?‘ pleasant each day, although it is in reality 
avery brackish and bitter neighbour.® For filling it through 
Sretail-trading with foreign commerce® and money-making, 
it begets in the disposition a moral conduct tost backwards and 
forwards,’ and not to be trusted, and (renders) the state faith- 
less and unfriendly to itself and to other nations likewise. It 
possesses however against these evils a consolation in being 
all-productive ; since if it were rugged, it is evident that it 
would not be ®very productive and all-productive at the same 


1 Ficinus has “ totius Crete,’’ as if his MS. read 6Ane instead of An’ 
And so Taylor. Eusebius, in Prep. Ev. xii. p. 617, offers 6Ay. 

—? Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek. Perhaps 
Plato wrote tva pn woddd, & y Euedrev, 10n—éEo1—similar to “‘ ne con- 
traheret ” in Ficinus, in English—that it might not have, what it was about 
(to have), many— 

3 On the mischief done to the morals of a people by living near the sea, 
Strabo, in vii. 9, refers to Plato, assigning, by a slip of the memory, to 
we Republic what he had read here in the Laws. 

—‘ | have translated as if the Greek were originally re vémet, not, as at 
present TO piv— 

5 The expression ad\pupdy yerovnua Plato is said to have taken from 
Alcman, the lyric poet, as we learn from the Scholiast on Aristides, quoted 
by Creuzer on Plotinus de Pulchritud. p. 464, who remarks that wicpor 
might perhaps be considered by some to be a gloss; for Aristotle says, 
Tlepi AicOno. iv. p. 1438, B., ro dé aApupoy Kai wiKpdy oxyEeddy TO abro: 
but such is not his own opinion, 

—S On the difference between éu7opo0¢ and kamnXoc see at Sophist, § 19. 

t Timeus rightly explains madipBoroe by modvperaBodog Kat ei pug 
yrowy pn pévwy, similar to the description given by Virgil of a woman, 
‘‘varium et mutabile semper.’ 

—§® This I confess I cannot understand. I could have understood, 
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time.’ For possessing this (advantage), by possessing a great 
export-trade, it would in return be filled with gold and silver 
coin in abundance;! than which a greater evil cannot, so to 
say, exist, (comparing) one thing with another, in a state, as 
regards the possession of manners generous and just, as we 
stated, if we remember, in our previous discourse. 

Clin. We do recollect ; and we concede that we were then 
and we are now speaking correctly. 

Athen. But how is the country situated as regards timber 
for ship-building : ? 

Clin. There is not any fir worth mentioning, or pine, and 
not much cypress; and a person would find little of larch, 
or plane-trees, which it is necessary for shipwrights to make 
use of for the inner parts of vessels. 

Athen. And this too would not be ill for the nature of the 
country. 

Clin. How so? 

Athen. Because it is good for a city to be unable to imitate 
easily its enemies in mischievous imitations. 

Clin. To which of the subjects that have been mentioned 
have you, after looking, said what you are now stating ? 

[2.] Athen. Do thou, O excellent man, *watch me, looking 
to what was said at the beginning, the question about the 
Cretan laws, how they looked to one thing. And you two as- 
serted that this very thing was what regards war ; but I, taking 
you up, said, that when! such laws, being laid down, looked to 


“since, had it been rugged, it would not have been very productive, much 
less all-productive I think,” in Greek, od« Ay wodvgopog ye ein, mH Tt yE 
wappopos, oiwat. Ast however says that Ficinus has correctly translated, 
‘“* cumque silvosa sit et aspera, licet omnia ferat, non tamen abunde omnia; 
nam si esset ad omnia ferax et feecunda—’’ And so Taylor to the letter. 

1 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has ‘‘ multum auri atque argenti,”’ as 
if his MS. read zroAXod in lieu of wakww— 

— Ast says that after duAarre, “watch,” is to be supplied “‘if perchance 
I say what is at variance with previous assertions.’’ But such an ellipse 
is not, I suspect, to be found elsewhere in Plato ; who probably wrote 
here “Q daiporte, epvrarrec pe &v, sig TO KaT apxac sionuévoy aToBAETWY 
mepi TWv Konricayv vouwy— Well hast thou, O excellent man, watched 
me while looking to what was said at the beginning about the laws of 
Crete, that they looked to one thing—where I have omittted ro before 
mepi—To avoid however all the difficulties of the text, Ficinus omits 
we 7o0¢ Ev Te BAErovey : and so too does Taylor; but he translates “Tam 
looking,”’ as if the Greek were a7roPAé7rw, not amoBrrwy. 
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virtue, it was well; but when! only to a part, but not to the 
whole almost of virtue, I did not entirely agree. Do you then 
still again watch? my present? legislation, while following me, 
if perchance I lay down any law not tending to virtue, or 
toa part of virtue. For I make it a fundamental position, 
that he alone lays down a law correctly, who, like an 
archer, ever aims at that, on which alone some of those things 
that are ever beautiful’ follow close, but who leaves all the 
rest, whether it be wealth or any thing else of that kind, 
which happens to exist without those before mentioned. And I 
said on one side, that the imitation of enemies would be then® 
mischievous, when any one residing near the sea is annoyed by 
enemies, as for instance—for I will relate (it) to you, although 
not wishing to remind you of a past annoyance— when Minos 
imposed the payment of a tribute upon the inhabitants of At- 
tica, through his having acquired a great power by sea.© But 
the Athenians did not at that period possess, as they do now, 
ships of war, nor a country abounding in wood, suited for 
ship-building, so as to exhibit with facility a naval power. 
Hence they could not, through nautical imitation, become im- 
mediately sailors themselves at that time, and defend them- 
selves against their enemies. And it would have been for 
their advantage to have lost many times ‘seven young men,’ 


11 T have twice translated as if the Greek were Ore, not d71—Ficinus 
has ‘‘ quoniam—quoniam,” adopted by Taylor. 

2 As Clinias had been already said to be on the watch, he and his friend 
Megillus could not be ordered ‘‘ to watch in return; ’’ but they might 
be ‘‘ to watch still again.’’ Hence I have translated, as if the Greek were 
av ére puddzare, not avripudagare. 

$ Before rie mapovone the article rd has evidently dropt out; for 
otherwise the genitive would be without regimen, and so too would the 
verb transitive. 

4 Bekker retains here ca\@y, acknowledged by Ficinus, as shown by 
his version,‘ aliquid eorum, que bona sunt.’’ But Ast would read Kado», 
foand subsequently in four MSS., and taking ri@eo@ar passively, compare 
the law, and not the law-giver, to an archer, as in Legg. xi. p. 934, B., § 
12, rove vopoug Tokdrov—oroxaZeoOar dikny. But as wapadeiry must 
be said of a person, not a thing, we must adopt the ordinary version. 

5 Instead of ryyv Kak Toravee, Ficinus found in his MS. cakny rore— 
For his version is ‘‘improbam tunc—”’ 

6 To the naval power of Minos allusion is made by Thucydides, i. 4, 
while the circumstances relating to the tribute are detailed by Diodorus, 
iv. 60, and Ovid. Met. vii. 556. 

77 Such was the tribute the Athenians were required to pay. 
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before ! (suffering what happened to them. For,)! instead of 
being -foot-soldiers, with heavy arms, and remaining firm,’ 
they were accustomed, on becoming sailors, frequently to leap 
with a run into and upon the vessels, and to come back again 
quickly ; and to think they were doing nothing disgraceful in 
not daring to die, by waiting for the attacks of the enemy 
advancing; and there were pretexts plausible and ready to 
those throwing away their arms, and making, as they said, 
not disgraceful flights; for language of this kind? is wont 
to arise from naval heavy-armed troops*—(language) by no 
means worthy °of unbounded praise, but very much the con- 
trary.” For it is never proper to accustom persons to mis- 
chievous habits, and this too the best part of the citizens. And 
it is surely possible to understand this from Homer, that such 
conduct is not honourable. For with him Ulysses abuses 
Agamemnon for exhorting the Greeks, at that time pressed 
down by the Trojans in fight, to draw down their ships to the 
sea, and he (Ulysses) is harsh against him (Agamemnon), and 
says, (Il. xiv. 96,) 


Thou bid’st, while e’en of war, still standing round, 

The clamour’s heard, our well-bench’d ships to drag 
Seaward, that, what the Trojans oft have wish’d, 

Their prayers may be accomplish’d, and ’gainst us 

The scale from on high Death turn. But ne’er will Greeks 
Hold to the fight, while ships to sea are drawn ; 

But frighten’d look, and from the fray retreat. 

Such hurt will bring the counsel thou dost preach. 


He too knew then that three-banked galleys standing near ® 


1_l The words between the lunes are found only in the Latin of Fici- 
nus, which Taylor has translated ‘‘ quod illis accidit perpeti; nam.’’ 

2 In lieu of vouiswy, which is unintelligible, Ficinus found in his MS., 
with which all but one agree, poviuwy, as shown by his version ‘“ terres- 
tribus firmisque copiis ;”? and so read Plutarch, i. p. 363, F., dvri povipwr 
omduiréy cara Idkarwva vavrar yevopervor. 

3 From ‘“ hujusmodi,”’ in Ficinus, Coray was led, on Plutarch i. p. 208, 

20, te suggest roratra for ravra, adopted by Bekker. 

* In lieu of vavrinne omduretac, which seems a very strange expres- 
sion, one would expect vavruric roNXtrsiag, “a nautical polity.” Fora 
state and ship were first compared by Alceus, as shown, by Horace, Od. 
i. 14, and then by Sophocles in Antig. 189, and Cicero Epistol. xii. 25. 

5—5 The Greek is évraiywy rodkXakte pupiwy adrAa TobvayTiov. But 
Ficinus has “non laude quidem ulla sed vituperatione summopere dig- 
nas,’ which leads to éraivwy pypiwy ddrAa wodrdaKte TOU évavTiov. 

§ Ficinus, whom Taylor follows literally, has “ad pugnantium fugam 
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were an evil to heavy-armed soldiers while fighting at sea. 
For even lions would, by adopting similar conduct, be ac- 
customed to fly from stags. Moreover the states, when power 
and safety depend upon a navy, do not bestow honours !on 
the most beautiful of warlike concerns.! For an account of 
the pilot’s art, ? and the rower’s art, and that which is connected 
with persons of various kinds and of no great worth, no one 
could bestow upon each individual honours in a proper man- 
ner. And yet how can a polity deprived of this exist cor- 
rectly ? 

Clin. It is nearly impossible. But yet, O guest, we Cre- 
tans say that the naval battle, which took place at Salamis, of 
the Greeks against the Barbarians, has preserved Greece. 

Athen. And indeed many both of the Greeks and Barba- 
rians assert the same thing. But we, my friend, both I and 
Megillus here, say, that the battle of foot-soldiers at Mara- 
thon and Platee did one of them begin, and the other com- 
plete, the safety of the Greeks; and some made the Greeks 


paratas,” omitting éy Qadarry mapsordoa:. With. regard to the senti- 
ment in the text, it was proposed by some of the Athenians to burn all 
their vessels, previous to the last decisive battle, in the harbour of Syra- 
cuse, and to march their army by land through Sicily; for the enemy 
would not be able to follow them thither, and the troops would conduct 
themselves with greater fortitude, when they saw all means of retreat cut 
off. See Thucyd. vii. 60. 

11 This I can hardly understand. For honours were most assuredly 
bestowed on those who excelled in war. Hence in lieu of wo\epixwy one 
would prefer zoXirixoy, “ statesmanlike.”’ 

2 Between xuBepvnrikyc yao and Kai épeTixne the text has cai wevry- 
Kovrapxtac, which means, says Ast, ‘‘the command of a ship with fifty 
rowers,” referring to Jul. Pollux i. 119, and he might have added i. 96. 
But though the word wevrnkovrapyoy is found in Demosthenes, p. 1212, 
21, R., as applied to the officer over fifty rowers, yet here the question is 
not about the number of rowers, or even of soldiers on board, but about 
a specific art, requisite in all vessels. Hence, unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, in kai mevTnkovrapyiag lies hid kai keXevoriKye Kai avapyiac : of 
which kai xeXevorixyje should follow kuBepyyrixng yap and kai avapyiacg 
come after kat éoetixje; for otherwise the subsequent yryvopévne will 
want its noun. With regard to the office of keXevorye, it will be sufficient 
to refer to Alcibiad. i. p. 125, C., "Apa xehevoray yowpévwy épéraic ; Nat. 
KuBepvnrixy yap arn ye apern: where the same three things are united, 
and all relating to the arts required in vessels. Then as regards dvapyiac, 
the sailors of old were, like those of more modern times,—witness the 
mutiny at the Nore in 1797—accustomed to disregard discipline; and 
hence Euripides has in Hee. 611, vaurucy r avapyia. 
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better, but some not better, so to say of the battles that conjointly 
saved us at that time; for to the naval battle at Salamis I will 
add the one at Artemisium. But now, looking to the virtue of 
a polity, let us consider the nature of the region, and the order 
of the laws; not thinking, as the many do, that to be preserved 
and to exist is alone to mankind the most honourable of all 
things, but to become the best, and to continue to be so, for 
as long a period as they may live. But this, I think, has been 
stated by us in the former part of our discourse. 

Clin. How not? | 

Athen. Let us then consider this alone, whether we are 
proceeding in the same path as being the best for states, touch- 
ing their settlement and legislation. _ 

Clin. (Let us do so) very much. 

[3.] Athen. Tell me, then, what is next in order to this, what 
are the people, who are to be the colonists; whether any one 
(may go), who is willing from the whole of Crete, since the 
masses have become in the cities more numerous than according 
to the quantity of food to be got from the land? For you surely 
do not bring together whoever of the Greeks is willing (to go). 
And yet I see that some persons from Argos, and A¢gina, and 
other parts of Greece, have settled themselves in the country 
amongst you. But for the present, tell me, from whence do 
you say there will be an army of citizens? 

Clin. It seems it will be from the whole of Crete; and 
of the rest of the Greeks it appears that (the colonizers) will 
receive persons from Peloponnesus, as fellow-settlers for the 
most part. For, what you were saying just now, you said 
truly, that there are some from Argos, and the race, which has 
the highest character here at present, is that of Gortyna, be- 
cause it happens to have settled there ! from Gortyna in the 
Peloponnesus. 

Athen. The establishment of a colony would not take place 
in states with equal facility, when one family, like a swarm of 
bees, going from one country settles down, friends from friends, 
after having been, as it were, besieged by a certain want of 
space, or compelled by some other sufferings of a similar kind. 
For it sometimes happens that a part of a city is forcibly 
driven out by seditions and compelled to migrate as strangers to 


1 In lieu of ratrne Ficinus found in his MS. ratry—At least his ver- 
sion has ‘‘ huc migravit—”’ 
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some other spot; and sometimes a whole city has exiled itself, 
after being thoroughly vanquished in war. In all these cases 
then it is easy for one to be colonized and governed by laws, 
but difficult for another. For when a colony is of one race, 
and has the same language, and the same laws, it possesses a 
kind of friendship, as being a partaker in the same holy rites, 
and every thing else of a similar kind, nor does it easily en- 
dure other laws, and a polity foreign to what it had at home. 
And sometimes a colony, having revolted through the badness 
of its laws, and through custom still seeking to adopt the very 
same habits as those, by which it was previously corrupted, be- 
comes refractory and disobedient to its colonizer and legislator. 
But on the other hand a colony, composed of all kinds of 
people flowing together to the same point, will perhaps be 
more willingly obedient to certain new laws; but to conspire 
together, and, like a pair of horses to froth together,! as the 
saying is, individually to the same point, is the work of a long 
time and very difficult. Nevertheless legislation and the 
colonization of states is a thing the most effective of all for 
virtue in man. 

Clin. It is probable; but tell me more clearly, looking to 
what have you said this? 

[4.] Athen. I appear to myself, good sir, while praising ? 
and speculating about legislators, to be about to say something 


1 The MSS. generally read Evppvonoat, to weld together,”’ translated 
by Ficinus, “‘unum idemque—efflare.”’ But that would be a tautology 
merely after Evprvevoa. One MS. has Evudioat, which leads to évy- 
agoioat, ‘to froth together,” which a pair of horses would do by making 
similar exertions. The word agpiZey is applied to horses in a chariot- 
race by Sophocles in El]. 70, and hence in Aristophanes, Ep. 902, “Appara 
0 éx’ addndovoy avarerpappéva Pvodyta Kai WvéiovTa ToocKLYHGETAL, 
where since ¢vo@vra is the same as 7véovra we may read ’Adgoicarra, 
similar to the expression in Petronius, “‘inter sudores anhelitusque.”’ 
There are however those, who would be content with ‘‘ puffing and blow- 
ing,’’ as the version of ¢voWrTa Kal rvéovTa. 

2 One MS. has ézavwy, adopted by Bekker in lieu of ératviv, which 
Ast refers to the words spoken just before, tori vowo8ecia—redewrarov 
mo0¢ apernyv avopayv. But in that case Plato would have written elonxé- 
vat: for épeiv has always a future sense. On the other hand, éramwy, 
‘returning,’ could hardly be said here; for the subject of the laws had 
not been lost sight of. Hence I should prefer éaiwy, “ knowing—’’ The 
two verbs éwatveiy and ératevv have been similarly interchanged in Hipp. 
Maj. p. 291, D., and Euthyd. }§ 79, as remarked by Heindorf. 
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unimportant. But if we shali say aught opportunely, it would 
be no matter. And yet why do I feel a difficulty ? for nearly 
all human affairs appear to exist in this manner. 

Clin. Of what are you speaking ? 

Athen. I was about to say, that no man is ever a legislator ; 
but that fortune and all kinds of accidents, happening in all 
kinds of ways, are our legislators. For either a war by vio- 
lence has overturned polities and changed laws, or the want of 
means arising from severe poverty. Many innovations too 
diseases compel. men to make, through pestilences falling 
upon them, and unfavourable seasons during many years. 
He then, who foresees all this, will be eager! to exclaim, as I 

just now did, that no mortal was ever a legislator, but that 

nearly all human affairs are accidents; and that it is possible 
for him, who asserts all this respecting navigation, and the 
arts of the pilot, and physician, and general, to appear to speak 
correctly. But on the other hand, it is equally possible for 
the person (to appear) to speak correctly on these points, who 
says this. 

Clin. What? | 

Athen. That a god, and, together with a god, fortune and 
opportunity govern all human affairs; but that it 1s necessary 
to admit that art, a somewhat milder power, follows them. 
For on the occasion of a storm I should consider it a thing of 
great moment for the pilot’s art to take a part, or not. Or 
how (say you)? _ 

Clin. Thus. 

Athen. Will not the same reasoning apply similarly in the 
case of other things? And we must attribute the very same 
principle to legislation ; that, other things concurring which 
ought to happen to a country, if it is about to live happily, 
it is requisite for a legislator, who adheres to truth, to fall 
on each occasion upon a state of such a kind. 

Clin. You speak most true. 

Athen. Would not he then, who possesses an art for each of 
the above-mentioned occasions, be justly able? to pray for 

1 Instead of aigeey Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. déwoetey, 
for his version is ‘‘ non verebitur,’”’ translated by Taylor ‘ will think fit.” 

? This is the only rendering of péya mAeovéxrnua suited to the context. 


But such is not the usual meaning of wAsovéxTnpa. 
3 One would rather expect ‘be said’ than “be able—” 
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something to be present! with him through fortune, should 
he be wanting? only in art ? | 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And all the rest just now mentioned would, if com- 
manded to tell their prayers, say so. Is it not so? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And a legislator likewise would, I think, do the same. 

Clin. So I think. 

Athen. Come then, Legislator, (and say)—for let us address 
him—a city possessing what, and being in what state, shall 
we give you, ?and you take and hold,’ so that you may admin- 
ister sufficiently, from the things remaining,‘ the city? What 
is it possible to assert rightly after this? ®°Shall we not 
say surely something belonging to the legislator? For it is 
meet.° 

Clin. It is. 

Athen. This. Give me a city governed by a tyrant, he 
will say; and let the tyrant be a young man, of a good me- 
mory, and docile, and brave, and naturally of a magnificent 
disposition ; and let that, which, we said before, ought to fol- 
low all the parts of virtue, now accompany the soul of the 
tyrant, if there is about to be any benefit from the presence of 
the other qualities. 

Clin. Our guest, Megillus, appears to me to say that tem- 
perance should follow the other virtues. Is it not so? 

Athen. Yes, temperance, Clinias, in its popular sense, and 
not that, which any one in solemn phrase would call pru- 
dence, and compel it to be temperance; but that feeling 
which, inherent in boys and savage animals, bursts into flower 


! Correct Greek requires zapeivar avry, not wapoy airy — 

2 One MS. has, what the syntax demands, éwwWeéy. Ficinus has “nec 
alia re, preeterquam artificio, opus sit.’” From which it is difficult to dis- 
cover what he found in his MS. 

3—3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

* Ast says that é« rév Aotrwy means “ hereafter---”’ But till such a 
meaning is confirmed by sufficient examples, I shall continue to believe 
that Plato wrote é« rwy AEyopévwy, “ after what has been said—’’ 

5_§ The Greek is doa Tov vopobéTou podlwpyev TovrTo; 7 yao; which, 
Stalbaum says, labours under some great corruption. He would there- 
fore read dpa 76 rov— with Ast, and reject rovro, and 7 yap likewise, as 
it is wanting in Ficinus. I have however translated, as if Plato had written 
dpa Tov vopobérou poalwpéy mov Te Ov; OE yap. 

K 
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on the instant, so that some are incontinent! with respect to 
pleasures, but others continent; and which we said,? when it 
exists apart from the many things called good, is not worth 
mention. For you understand what I am saying? 

Clin. Perfectly. 

Athen. This nature, then, let our tyrant possess in addition 
to those (mentioned above), if the city is about to have a 
polity in the quickest and best manner possible, and on the re- 
ceiving of which it may live the most happily. For there nei- 
ther is, nor will there ever be, the establishment of a polity 
more rapid or better than this. 

Clin. But how, O guest, and by what argument would any one, 
who asserts this, persuade himself that he is speaking correctly ? 

Athen. It is easy, Clinias, to understand how this is so 
naturally. 

Clin. How say you? Do youassert,? if the tyrant is a young 
man, temperate, docile, of a good memory, brave, (and) mag- 
nificent ? : 

Athen. Add too fortunate + in nothing else, except in that 
during his time a legislator is existing worthy of praise, and 
that a certain fortune leads the two to the same point. For, on 
this taking place, there is brought to pass by a god nearly every 
thing which (is done), when he wishes any state to be emi- 
nently prosperous ; and in the second degree, when two rulers 
are of such a kind; and in the third degree, (when three) ;° 
and in a similar proportion more difficult, (as the rulers) ® are 
more numerous; 7 but, the contrary, by how much the con- 
trary happens.’ 


1 How the idea of temperance can be thus mixed up with that of in- 
continence, I certainly cannot understand. Others, I hope, will be more 
fortunate. 

2 In i. § 12, p, 696, D. 

3 The Greek is ti répavyvog yévoro, dy¢, veoc— But as there is an 
allusion to what had been stated just before, Plato wrote, I suspect, ov, 
TUpavvoc &i yévoiTo, onc, vVeoc— ‘‘ Did you not say, if a tyrant were 
young—”’ 

4,I have followed Ast in assigning Evrvyij¢ to the Athenian, not, as 
Stephens did, to Clinias, misled, it would seem, by Ficinus. 

*, © Ficinus has alone preserved the words, requisite for the sense, in 
his version, adopted by Taylor, ‘‘ tertio loco, si tres; et, successionis eadem 
ratione servata, eo difficilius, quo plures.”’ 

7—7 Ficinus has paraphrased this, ‘‘atque contra, quo pauciores, eo 
facilius.” 
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Clin. You assert, as it seems, that the best state would result 
from a tyranny, in conjunction with a superior legislator and 
a well-regulated tyrant; and that it would most easily and 
rapidly change ! into that from such a kind as this;! and that 
the second in degree is from an oligarchy ; and ? the third in 
degree, from a democracy. Is it not so?? 

Athen. By no means. But the first is produced from a 
tyranny ; the second, from a regal polity; the third, from a 
certain democracy ; but with respect to the fourth, an oligar- 
chy would be able to receive a generation of this kind with 
the utmost difficulty. For in it there are the greatest num- 
ber of the powerful. Now we say, that these things then take 
place, when a legislator is naturally true, and when there ex- 
ists in him a strength in common with those, who possess the 
greatest influence in the state. But where this exists the 
fewest in number, but at the same time the most strong, as in 
the case of a tyranny, in this way and then there is wont to 
take place a rapidity and easiness in the change. 

Clin. How? For we do not understand. 

Athen. And yet I think this has been said by us, not once, 
but often. But perhaps you never saw a state under a tyrant. 

Clin. Nor am I desirous of such a spectacle. 

Athen. And yet you may see it in the one just now spoken of. 

Clin. What ? 

Athen. That the tyrant, who wishes to change the habits of 
a state, has no need either of (great) labour, or any very long 
time for the accomplishment of his purpose. For‘ it is neces- 
sary that he should proceed the first in whatever road he 
wishes, either to turn the citizens to the pursuit of virtue, or 
the contrary, and mark out the course by acting himself the 
first, and praising and honouring some things, but bringing a 


1_1 The Greek is ei¢ Tovro x Tov Trocovrov, which I hardly under. 
stand. Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has ‘ ex illa in hanc:’’ but ovroc 
and 6 To.wovrog are not opposed to each other in Greek, as “ille ” and 
“hic ” are in Latin. 

22 So Ficinus correctly. The Greek is 7 mw¢ Neyerg; Kai Td TpiTov 
ex Onpokpariac. But 7 wwe Aéyerg could not be thus introduced between 
the second and third assertion. It is true however that o’dapwe could 
not give the answer to wwe, but it might to ovrwe, what Plato probably 
wrote, not 7 we. 

3 Ficinus has “ multo labore,” as if his MS. read zodA\wy rérvwy, not 
xovwy simply. 

4 In lieu of dé one would prefer yap, similar to ‘‘nam”’ in Ficinus. 

K 2 
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blame upon others, and disgracing the party that is disobedi- 
ent in each of these doings. 

Clin. And how can we imagine! that the other citizens 
will quickly follow him, who has obtained such persuasion, 
and at the same time force ? 

Athen. Let no one persuade us, friends, that a state has 
ever changed? its laws more quickly and easily by any other 
way than the leading of its rulers, or that this happens now 
by any other means, or will happen ever again. For that 
indeed is neither impossible for us, nor would it be done with 
difficulty. But this is the thing difficult to be done, and has 
rarely taken place in a long time; although, when it does 
happen, it produces in the state, in which it is found, ten 
thousand, or rather every good thing. 

Clin. Of what are you speaking ? 

Athen. When a divine love of temperate and just pursuits 
is inherent in certain mighty powers, whether they rule ac- 
cording to a monarchy, or a marked superiority in wealth or 
family, or should any one bring back the nature of Nestor, 
who they say excelled all men in the power of speaking, and 
still more in temperance. But this, as they say, took place in 
the times of ‘Troy, but in ours not at all. If then such a man 
existed formerly, or shall exist, or is at present amongst us, he 
lives in a blessed state, and blessed too are those, who hear 
the words proceeding from his temperate mouth. Of a similar 
kind is the reasoning respecting all power, that, when the 
greatest power of a man falls to the same point with the acting 
prudently and temperately, then the production of the best 
polity and of such kind of laws takes place, but otherwise it 
will never be. Let this then be held to be spoken oracularly, 
as if it were a story detailed,? and to have been shown, that 
in one way it is difficult for a state to have good laws, and in 
another, that, if what we have said should take place, it would 
have them in a manner the quickest and the easiest by far. 


' One MS. has wavrayov péya otdueOa, similar to ‘ ubique magnum 
guid aut arduum existimabimus— ”’ adopted by Cousin. 

? On account of the following, pndé viv yiyvecOat pndé adOtc wore yern- 
oeoPat, it is evident that a past tense is required here, weraBadeiy, found 
in one MS., without ay, or what would be preferable, peraPeBAnKéevat. 

* Unless I am mistaken, Plato wrote not ody caOazepei, but ody, ob 
caQamep yoavoi, similar to ®emEp yoade piOog in Gorg. p. 527, A., and 
wWomEp Taig ypavai Taic Tobe pbOoue AEyovoatc, in Rep. i. p. 350, E. 
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Clin. How so? | 

Athen. Let us now endeavour, by adapting our laws to 
your state, to mould it, as old men do boys,! by our discourse. 

Clin. Let us go this road, and no longer delay. 

[5.] Athen. But let us call upon a god for the preparation 
of the state. And may he hear, and hearing come to us, in a 
propitious and kind manner, to adorn, in conjunction with us, 
the state and laws! 

Clin. May he come! 

Athen. But what kind of polity have we in our mind to en- 
join upon the state? 

Clin. Inform me still more clearly what you wish to say ; 
for instance, whether it is a certain democracy, or oligarchy, 
or aristocracy, or a regal government. For you would not 
surely speak of a tyranny, as we should imagine. 

Athen. Come, then, which of you is willing to answer first, 
by stating what is the polity at home ? 

Megil. Is it not more just for myself, who am the elder, to 
speak first ? 

Clin. Perhaps so. 

Megil. When I consider, guest, the polity of Lacedemon, 
I am unable to tell you what I ought to call it thus.? For it 
appears to me to be similar to a tyranny. For the power of 
the Ephori in it is wonderfully tyrannical. And yet it some- 
times appears to me to be the most similar of all states to a 
democracy. But, on the other hand, not to say that it is an 
aristocracy, is perfectly absurd. There is in it likewise the 
office of a king for life, which is said, both by all men, and by 
us too, to be the most ancient of all. On being then asked 
thus suddenly, I cannot, as I have said, by a definition, tell 
you which of these polities it is. 

Clin. I too, Megillus, appear to be affected in the same 
manner as yourself. For I am quite at a loss as to which of 
these I should firmly assert the polity in Cnossus to be. 

Athen. For you, most excellent men, do really? participate 


1 The Greek is watéa—But Ficinus, “ tanquam seniores pueris,” as if 
his MS. had womep zauci— One MS. reads waidec, evidently an error 
for waidac. 

2 Ficinus, probably through not understanding otrwe, has omitted it. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, azrAwe, “‘ simply.” 

3 Ficinus has * Vere—reipublice :”’ which has led me to believe that 
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in polities. But those, which we now name such, are not 
polities, but settlements of cities, ruled over, and a slave to! 
some portions of each other, and each is denominated from the 
power of the ruler. But if it were meet for a city to be called 
after this manner, it ought to be called by the name of the 
god, who is the ruler of those that possess truly a mind. 

Clin. Who is this god ? 

Athen. Must we then still to a small extent make use of a 
fable, if we are about to explain in a careful manner what has 
been just now asked? Is it not meet to do so in this way ? 

Clin. By all means. 

[6.] Athen. A long time antecedent to that of the cities, 
whose settlement we have before gone through, there is said to 
have existed in the time of Saturn a certain government of, 
and dwelling in, them extremely happy, and of which that, 
which is now administered the best,? exhibits an imitation. 

Megil. It would as it seems be very requisite to hear 
about it. 

Athen. It appears so to me; and hence I have brought the 
subject amongst us during our conversation. 

Megil. And you have done so most correctly ; and you will 
act very correctly too in bringing to an end the fable in due 
order as far as it is suitable. 

Athen. I must do as you say. We have received then a 
report of the happy life of the persons living of that period, — 
how it possessed all things without stint and produced spon- 
taneously. Of this state of things the cause is said to have 
been something of this kind. Saturn, well knowing, as we 
have already detailed, that no human nature, when adminis- 
tering with absolute power the affairs of man, is so sufficient, 
as not to be filled with insolence and injustice, did, from re- 
flecting upon this, place over our cities, as kings and rulers, 


Plato wrote "Ovrwe yap, & dp.oro, dpiorwy modiTrawy, with the usual 
play on the words dotorot dpiorwy, See my note on Aischyl. Suppl. 304. 

’ Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has more correctly “ in 
quibus una pars servit alteri.’”’” For he thus avoids the tautology in dec- 
Toconévwy Kai dovrevovowyv. And hence his MS. probably read dec- 
Trolévrwy— 

? In lieu of aovoroxpareirar, acknowledged by Ficinus, whose version 
is “ab optimatibus gubernatur,’’ Stephens mentions a var. lect., dovcra 
otceirat, Subsequently found in two MSS., and similar to do.ora oixoin, 
in iii. § 16, p. 702, A. 
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not men, but Demons of a more divine and excellent race; 
1just as we now do, by placing some men over flocks of sheep! 
and such herds of cattle as are tame. For we do not make 
oxen rulers of oxen, nor goats of goats; but we ourselves 
rule over them, as being of a better race than them. The 
same thing does? the god, who being a lover of mankind has 
placed over us the race of Demons, as being better than us; 
which through the great inactivity? on their part, and great 
too on ours, has taken care of us, and by imparting to us 
peace and modesty and good legislation and abundance of 
justice, rendered the human race exempt from sedition, and 
happy. And now this our discourse, employing (the language 
of) truth, asserts, that of such states as not a god but some mor- 
tal governs, there is to them no escape from evils and labours ; 
but it conceives that we ought, by every contrivance, to imi- 
tate the life, said to have been under Saturn; and, as far as 
immortality is in us, by being obedient to it, to administer 
both publicly and privately our houses and cities, calling 
law the distribution of mind. For should one man, or an 
oligarchy, or even democracy, possess a soul eager after 
pleasures and desires, and requiring to be filled with these, 
and retaining nothing,°® but connected closely with an ®evil not 
to be finished, and a disease not to be filled,® and should such 


11 The Greek is oioy viv nysic Jpwpmev Toic twourviorot, where the 
dative is without regimen. Hence, since the words adroit riwac¢ are 
found shortly afterwards following zrotovpev, where they are perfectly 
useless, although acknowledged by Julian in Epistol. ad Themist. p. 
476, Petav., I have translated as if the words in the original were av@pw- 
TOUC LOTAYTEC TLVAC. 

2 From APA, to which Ast justly objects, I have elicited APA. 

§ Here is evidently some error. For the Demons did not take care of 
men through their inactivity, but quite the reverse, in Greek dpacrootyne, 
of which the Ionic form denoroctvy 1s found in Homer Od. O. 302. And 
as thus the doacrootrn, the “ activity’ of the Deemons, is properly opposed 
to the pgorwyn, the “ inactivity’ of mortals, we might insert doacroovrne 
after wodAje pev and paorwrne after moAAje Os, were it not that the 
common reading is acknowledged by Julian. 

* Instead of éAevOepiay Ast and Bekker have adopted edvopiay from 
two MSS. Neither word is found in Julian. 

5 The metaphor, says Ast, is taken from a sieve or a perforated vessel 
unable to retain any liquid, and he refers to Gorgias, p. 493, C., rnyv 0é 
Wuxnv Kookivp areikace—teTpnpevyny, dire ob duvapevny oréyeyv. I 
suspect however that Plato wrote orépyouvcay ovdéy, “contented with 
nothing— ” 

S5—§ Such will perhaps seem to be a correct rendering of aynvir@ kat 
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a person! rule over either a city or an individual, and trample 
upon the laws, there would be, as we just now said, no con- 
trivance for security. It is necessary then to consider, Clinias, 
whether we shall be persuaded by this account or not. 

Clin. It is surely necessary to be persuaded. 

Athen. You understand then, that some say there are as 
many species of laws as of polities; but of polities we have 
already gone through as many as the multitude say there are. 
Do not then think that our present doubt is about a matter of 
no moment, but about one of the greatest. For that, to which 
the just and the unjust ought to look, has come again to us as a 
matter of doubt. For persons say that the laws ought not to 
look either to war or to the whole of virtue, but to see? what 
may be beneficial to a polity whatever it may be, so that it may 
always rule, and never be dissolved; and (they say) that the 
natural definition of the just is laid down most beautifully thus. 

Clin. How? 

Athen. That what belongs to the superior is beneficial. 

Clin. Speak still more clearly. 

Athen. Thus (do I speak). On every occasion the superior 
power, they say, lays down the laws in a state. Is it not so? 

Clin. You speak the truth. 

Athen. Think you then, say they, that ever at any time will 
a mob after being victorious, or any other polity, or even a 
tyrant,? lay down willingly laws for any other purpose at first, 
than for what is conducive to the continuance of its own 
power? 

Clin. How should it ? 

Athen. Whoever transgresses what is thus laid down, him 
will the lawgiver, who calls such laws by the name of just, 
punish as a person acting unjustly. 


amnorp Kaxp voonpart. For avnvitm may belong to kak, as in 
Gorg. p. 507, E., dynvuroy caxoy; and «ai follow instead of preceding 
axhynotm. One would however prefer dravorw Kakp Kai aynkiorp 
vooyjpari, similar in part to “ inexplebili inextinguibilique ardore et insa- 
nabili morbo ” in Ficinus. 

1 Julian properly omits 6 rovodro¢e, which words could hardly be inter- 
posed between kata warnoac and rove vdopovc. 

2 I have adopted toeiy, suggested by Schneider in lieu of dst, to which 
Ast justly objects.) Sydenham and Winckelmann would read Zyreiv— 

3 In lieu of ripavvida Ficinus, as shown by his version, ‘‘ tyrannum,”’ 
found in his MS. ripavvoy, what Bekker has edited from four others, 
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Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. In this way then, and in this wise, and by this 
manner, will what is just exist. 

Clin. So at least this reasoning says. 

Athen. For this is one of those prerogatives! relating to 
government. 

Clin. What are those ? | 

Athen. Those, which we were then considering as to what 
ought to govern what. And it appeared that it was proper 
for parents (to rule over) their progeny, and the older over 
the younger, and the well-born over the ignobly born. And 
there were many other things, if we remember, and? some an 
obstacle to others ; and among them there was this one; (for) 
we said somehow that Pindar conceived it to be according to 
nature for the most violent to take the lead, to use his own 
words. x 

Clin. This was indeed said formerly. 

Athen. But consider to what‘ persons our state is to be 
committed. For a thing of this kind has taken place ten 
thousand times in certain states, 

Clin. Of what kind? 

[7.] Athen. When power has been fought for, the con- 
querors are wont to take the affairs of the state so strongly 
into their own hands, as to give no share of the government to 
the conquered, or to their descendants, and they live watching 
each other,°® lest any one should get into power and cause an 


1 In lieu of adccnuarwy, Schulthes, in his German translation of the 
Laws, was the first to read dkwpdrwv. For the allusion is to 1. § 9, p. 
690, A, as remarked by Ast, who has adopted the reading. The zurich 
editors have however given dikawpdror— 

: Instead of kai, which is unintelligible here, Ficinus seems to ee 
found oy, for his version 1s ‘ ‘quorum— ’ 

3 From the expression oC gavat, Ast supposes that the words of Pindar 
were “Kara gvow diye TO Buoraroy.” But in the passage of the lyric 
poet, to which there is an allusion in iii. § 10, p. 690, and a quotation 
from it more at length in Gorg. p. 484, B., the words were, as shown by 
Boeckh, cara gow aye TO Sucaudrarov & imeprara xéot: from whence, in 
lieu of we pavat, one would prefer é¢ 9usv—Ficinus has ‘“‘ secunduni 
naturam ac justum imperium esse, ut potentiora imbecillioribus dominen- 
tur,’’ which is a paraphrase rather than a translation. 

4 The Greek is rorépoic rioty— But that could be said only if a choice 
were to be made between two persons or things stated distinctly. Fi- 
cinus has “ quibus,”’ which leads to zroiotg rioww— 

5 In lieu of aA\AnAove, which I cannot understand, nor could Ficinus, 
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insurrection, through remembering the ills which had taken 
place. At present. we surely say ‘that those are neither poli- 
ties, nor upright laws, which are not laid down for the sake of 
the whole state in common; and those, which so exist for the 
sake of some (alone), we call 1seditions, but not polities ;* 
and that the things which they call just, are called so in vain. 
Now this has been asserted by us on this account, because 
we will give your state no one as a magistrate, because he 
is rich, or possesses any thing of this kind, such as strength, 
or size, or family; but whoever i is most obedient to the laws 
laid down, and gains this victory in the state, to him we 
assert must be given the ministerial office, that relates to 
the gods,? the greatest to the first ; the second to him, who 
gains the second prize; and %so, according to a certain 
ratio,? to those coming in a certain order must each of 
the things after these be assigned. But those, that are 
called rulers, I have now denominated the ministers of the 
laws, not for the sake of introducing any innovation in names ; 
but I think ‘there will be to a state a safety from this 
more than from any thing (else), and the contrary (from 
a contrary).4 For I see destruction is at hand to that state, 
5in which the law is ruled over, and is powerless. But in 
the state, where the law is the absolute ruler over the rulers, 
and the rulers are slaves of the law, I behold safety and all 
for he has omitted the word, Plato wrote, I suspect, dot adAove, “ some 
these, and others those—’’ 

—! Ficinus has “‘ non cives sed seditiosos.”? He therefore found in his 
MS., what is read in all the rest, oracwwrac add’ ob woXirac. Ast how- 
ever defends sracwreiacg add’ ob wodureiac, by quoting viii. 3, p. 832, C., 
mohirEla pév ovdEuia, oTacwrEeia OE TaoaL rEyoLYT’ AY. 

2 In lieu of @e@v Schulthes suggested, what Ast has adopted, véuwy, on 
account of the subsequent vanoérac voporc. Sydenham too would read 
vopwy—Orelli prefers Oeopwrv—Stalbaum defends Oey by saying that 
in Oeov, “ gods,”’ is included the idea of ‘‘the laws.”? But how this can 


be, I do not see. Perhaps Plato wrote Oeiwy vopwy, “laws given by 
the gods.” 

—* Ficinus has “eademque ratione,”’ asif his MS. read card rov airov 
rior in lieu of cara hoyor ovTw— 

—‘* The Greek is tayrd¢g wadXov eivar Tapa TovTO curnpiay TE TWOAEL 
kai Tovvayrioy. But Ficinus has, what is far more intelligible, “ salutem 
hinc maxime civitati fore et contrarium ex contr ario,”’ as if he had found 
in his MS. mavrTo¢ Badoy a ay sivat Tapa TobTov owrnpiay TH TOE, Kai 
aae8 Tov évavriov Tobvayriov. 

—* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has “in qua non lex 
magistratibus, sed legi magistratus preesunt.” 
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other good things, such as the gods have bestowed upon 
states. ; 

Clin. Truly so, by Zeus, O guest! For according to your 
age you perceive acutely. 

Megil. For every man, when young, sees, himself by himself, 
matters of this kind very dully ; but most acutely, when old. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. But what after this? Shall we not suppose settlers 
as having arrived and being present? and must we not finish 
the portion next in order of our discourse for them ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let us then address them. O ye men, God, as 
the old saw ! (says), having (in himself’) the beginning, and end, 
and middle of all things, does, proceeding in a circle, accord- 
ing to nature, bring things to an end by a straight road ;? and 
him does Justice ever follow, the punisher of those, who are 
deserters from the divine law; and close upon her attends in 
a humble and orderly manner he, who would be happy; *but 


1 The old saw alluded to is the Orphic verse preserved by Eusebius in 
Prep. Evang. xiii. 12, “Apynyv abroc Exwy kai picoaroy noe TEedEvTHY, 
not the distich quoted by the Scholiast, Zedc apyn, Zebe péooa, Avoc 0 ix 
wavra TéTuKTa, Lede TvOpHy yaine Kai oipavoy aorEpdevros, i. e. “ Zeus 
is the beginning, and the middle, Zeus; And formed from Zeus are all 
things, and of earth Zeus is the base, and of the starry sky:”’ which the 
Scholiast, probably after Proclus, thus explains—‘“‘ He is the beginning, 
as the producing cause; but the end, as the final (cause); the middle, as 
being equally present to all things, although all things partake of him dif- 
ferently. But by ‘that which is direct according to justice,’ (Plato) sig- 
nifies desert, and the not inclining to one side, and, as it were, by one 
rule; but by ‘ proceeding round,’ he signifies the existing eternally, and 
that too which is perpetually after the same manner, and according to the 
same; for the circumference has in sensible objects this property.” Such 
is the literal translation of the Scholium. But Taylor has—“‘ But by that 
which is direct according to nature Plato signifies desert, according to 
justice ”’—as if he wished to read evOeig O& kara pbow onuaive cara Ot- 
Knv thy aéiar. 

2 Ast quotes opportunely Eurip. Tro. 896, Zedc, ir’ avaynn ptoeoc 
eire vouc KpaT@v, Hoocnuéauny oe ravra yap, ov abddov Baivwy xeded- 
Gov, kara Oikny ra Ovyr’ aye. 

3_3 Unless I am greatly mistaken, in the whole of this description 
Plato had an eye to Alcibiades, who used to pride himself upon his 
wealth, and honours, and handsome person, and was no less remarkable 
for his insolent bearing, than for the high opinion he entertained of 
his talents as a statesman, With regard to the language, it is quite evi- 
dent that Plato has put into prose, what he found in the verses of Eupolis 
or Aristophanes to this eflect—XkioT¢ raparrwy wayra, Kai woddoig Tt- 
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he, who is lifted up by high-boasting, exalting himself! through 
his riches, or honours, or the fine form of his body, and having 
from his youthfulness and thoughtlessness his soul inflamed — 
with insolence, as one who is in no need of either a ruler or a 
leader, but competent to lead even others, is left, deserted by 
the deity ; and being thus left, and falling in with others of a 
similar kind, he leaps about, when he throws all things into 
confusion together ; and to many indeed he appears to be some- 
body; but in no long time afterwards suffers a punishment, 
which justice would not blame, and causes himself and family 
' and city to be utterly destroyed. With regard then to these 
matters thus disposed in order, what must a prudent man do, 
or think, and what must he not? 

Clin. This at least is plain, that every man ought to think 
how he may be one of those, who are to follow the deity. 

[8.] Athen. What manner of acting then is dear to and 
attendant upon the deity? There is one, which possesses one 
reason of old, that the similar will be friendly to the similar, 
when it is moderate; but that the immoderate are neither 
friendly to each other nor to the moderate. Now the deity 
will be especially the measure to us of all things, and much 
more than, as persons say, a man.” He then, who is to be- 
come friendly toa nature of this kind, must necessarily become 
such to the utmost of his power. And, according to this 
reasoning, our temperate man is dear to the deity, for he is 
similar to him. But the intemperate man is dissimilar, and 
at variance (with the deity), and unjust ; and the rest of in- 
stances are by the same reasoning affected in this way. Let 
us then consider that language of this kind is to follow these 
premises, (language) I think the most beautiful, and the most 
true of all, namely, that for a good man to sacrifice to, and be 
conversant ever? with, the gods, *by means of prayers, and 
civ "Roogey etvai ric’ pera 0 od moddy yodvoy Tywwpiay vrécxey ob 
peurrny, toy "Aodny éavroy, Odpa, TOdALY, avacTarove. 

1 Others may, but I will never, believe that Plato would thus after 
éEapeic introduce éaiodpevoc, when he might have written yavpovme- 
voc, although ézrarpdpevog is acknowledged by Suidas in I\arwv. 

2 The persons alluded to are the sect of Protagoras, who said that 
“man was the measure of all things,”’ as stated in Cratyl. p. 386, A. § 6. 

3 In lieu of AH all the MSS. read AEI, answering to “ decet” in Fi- 
cinus: from which it is easy to elicit AEI. 

‘4 The words between the numerals, although found in Ficinus, are 
omitted by Taylor. 
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offerings, and every kind of attention to the gods,‘ is a conduct 
the most beautiful, and best, and most conducive to a happy 
life, and moreover pre-eminently becoming ; but to the wicked 
man the contraries of these naturally happen. For the wicked 
man is unpurified in his soul, but the contrary one is pure ; 
and to receive gifts from a defiled person is not at all correct 
for either a good man or a god.! To the unholy then there is 
much labour in vain respecting the gods; but it is the most 
seasonable to all holy men. Such then is the mark at which 
we ought to aim. ? Whither then can be most correctly carried, 
what are called the arrows of a person, and what is the shoot- 
ing out by thought, as it were by arrows?? We assert, in the 
first place, that he, who gives after the Olympian gods, and those 
who preside over the city, as honours to the terrestrial gods, 
the things of an even number, ?and secondary, and on the left 
hand,? will in the most proper manner reach the mark of 
piety ; but to the gods above these, things of an odd number, 
and those that signify the opposite to what have been just 
now mentioned. And after these gods a prudent person will 
celebrate the holy rites of Dzemons, and after them of Heroes. 
And after them follow the statues of the household gods, 
held holy according to law; and after them are the honours 
paid to living parents; since it is just tor a person, who owes 
the first and the greatest of debts, to pay those that are of the 


1 To this passage Cicero alludes De Legg. ii. 16, and there is a similar 
og aN in Plautus’ Rudens Prolog. quoted, by Ast. 

—?* The Greek is Bern dé adrod Kai oloy  Toig Bédeowy Epectc TA Trot 
ay eta dp9brara pépoir dv; where I am completely in the dark ; 
and so was Ast, who has laboured, as I conceive, in vain, to make out 
the syntax and sense. I have therefore translated as if the Greek were 
Bary & ay Tou Ta NEyopeva Tot av d00dTara PépoiTo, Kai dravoiy Tic, WE 
Béreow, » Gdeorc. The error arose from the words dtavoiy, we Bédeour, 
n apeowc, forming one line of the Codex Archetypus, being displaced, and 
ovoyv n Tore being written instead of dtavoune tic we. Ficinus, whom ‘Taylor 
follows tacitly, has “‘sagittee vero ad illud queenam ? at quis proprius ip- 
sarum impetus rectissime diceretur?”’ as if he had found in his MS. 
Bern O¢ abroce Tiva; Kai ric abrorc Epeotc 6p00rara Aéyour’ dv. Winckel- 
—s would read ra ov’ dO’ dv— 

— > The idea of giving to the gods above the earth things of the first 
bales (odd), and of the first place, and omens on the right (lucky) hand, 
emanated from the school of Pythagoras, as remarked by Ast; who 
quotes from Porphyry’s Life of that philosopher, p. 197, ed. Cant., rote 
pév ovparioic Oeoig TEpiTTa OvELy, Toic O& yOoviowg Goria: and refers to 
Plutarch, who says that Numa put forth many precepts similar to those | 
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longest standing ; '!and to think,! that the things he has acquired 
and holds belong all to those, who begot him and brought him 
up, for supplying what is required for their service to the ut- 
most of his power, beginning from his substance ; and, in the 
second place, from his body; and, thirdly, from his soul, by 
paying off the debts due for their care of him, and in 
favour of those, who gave the pangs of labour as a loan to the 
young ; and by returning ?what has been due a long time to 
those? who in old age are greatly in want. It is requisite 
likewise through the whole of life for a person to hold and to 
have held pre-eminently a kind language towards his parents ; 
because there is ?for light and winged words a punishment 
most heavy; for Nemesis, the messenger of Justice, has been 
appointed an inspector over all persons in matters of this kind.? 
It is necessary then to yield to them when in anger, and gratify- 
ing their feelings, whether they so conduct themselves by words 
or deeds, as not being ignorant ‘4 that a father would very rea- 
sonably be exceedingly angry with his son, if he conceived he 
had been injured by him. But, on the death of parents, the 
funeral which is the most moderate is the best; and ( let) not 
its size exceed what is customary, nor be deficient in those 
things, which the forefathers made for their parents ; and on the 
other hand, let persons pay yearly to such, as have now reached - 
their end, the attention that brings a decoration (to the tomb) ; 
and by omitting nothing,°® that contributes to a perpetual re- 


of Pythagoras, and amongst others roic péy obparviotc mEpiood Overy, Goria 
O& Tote yPoviore. 
1! Ficinus alone has “‘ putare quisque debet,”’ adopted by Taylor, 
2_2 The Greek is dmodwWdyvra 0& wadavoic, where the article before 
qanatote could not be omitted. I have translated as if the text were 
arodwWovra, & dst waXat, Totc— To avoid the difficulty in dé after azodt- 
Sovra, Ast has cut out what he should rather have corrected. 

— Here again lies hid a poetical fragment, found originally in an 
age Socratic fable—modyparoc kobgov “Hy Cnuia On Bapurarn Adywr 
HTNVOV. ‘Exrioxorog yap dyyero¢ TE Teot ravra Aikne érayOn aot 
Népeouc ovo’ 9 waic: where mpayparog Kovdov is confirmed by \dywr, 
Kovpov modyparoe in xi. § 13, p, 935, A., while Néueou is here called 
tue daughter of Justice, as in the hymn of Mesomedes in Antholog. Gr. 
iii. p. 6, and as Adrastzea is by Ammianus Marcellin. xiv. 1, ‘* Adrasteia 
— theologi veteres fingentes Justitiee filiam.’ 

* So Taylor has adopted ‘“ non ignorantes,” found in Ficinus. But 
Euyytyvwoney means in Greek “to pardon,” rather than “‘to be con- 
scious. 

5 I have translated as if re had dropt out before wapaXsirew. 
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membrance, by this especially is there ever an honour, and 
likewise by a person contributing for the dead a moderate 
expense, such as is allowed by fortune. By acting thus, and 
living thus, we shall each of us on each occasion carry off 
what is due to us both from the gods and such as are superior 
to us, and we shall pass the greatest part of our lives in a good 
hope. But why! the person who is doing perfectly what re- 
lates to his offspring, and kindred, and friends, and fellow- 
citizens, and what relates to the rites of hospitality (laid down)? 
by the gods, and the intercourse arising from all these matters, 
ought to make his life a shining ornament according to law, 
the very course of the laws will (show forth) ;* which, by per- 
suading some of our habits and punishing by violence and 
justice others, that do not yield to persuasion, renders our state 
blessed and happy. But what it is meet and necessary for a 
legislator, who thinks as I do, to say, but which when spoken 
are unfitted to the form of a law, respecting these it appears 
to me that a person would,’ by bringing forward a pattern 
both before himself and those, for whom he is about to give 
laws, and by going through all that remains to the utmost of 
his ability, make after this a beginning in the laying down of 
laws. 

° Clin. Let then such things be laid in some form espe- 
cially. 

Athen. But® it is not a very easy thing to embrace them, as 
it were in some one form, and to speak of them; but let us in 


1 Here again Ast has laboured hard to unravel the intricacies of this 
perplexed passage; which can be overcome I think only by supposing 
that Plato wrote not “A dé wpdc, but AAAG dudTt Ta pdc—as I have trans- 
lated. 

2 The Greek is Zevtka rpdc OeWy Osoarevara: where since the words 
mooc OeHv are perfectly unintelligible thus standing by themselves, Ast 
would expunge them. But though the idea is adopted by Stalbaum, yet 
it is more reasonable to suppose that re9évra has dropt out between Oey 
and Qeoarrevpara, as I have translated. 

3 Ficinus has ‘‘ legarum ipsarum tractatio demonstrabit,” from which 
Ast was led to believe that deiZec had dropt out before 7 duéEodoc. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, duWaZe 77 6d0¢— 

* The syntax requires us to read, as I have translated, wpoeveyndyr’ dy 
varp—apxec8a, not with dy omitted, 

5—5 T have adopted the arrangement of the speeches suggested by Ast ; 
who did not however perceive that Plato wrote éorw, not éort, and that 
ann’ has been lost after Ketpeva. 
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this way take some method, if perchance we may be able to 
establish any thing of a firm kind respecting them. 

Clin. Say what method. | 

Athen. I should wish them to be very obedient as regards 
virtue; and it is evident that the legislator will endeavour to 
accomplish this through the whole of his legislation. 

Clin. How not? 

[9.] Athen. What then has been now said appears to me to 
effect something of moment towards a person listening with a 
greater mildness and a kinder feeling to what the words re- 
- commend, provided they do not come in contact with a dispo- 
sition altogether savage; so that should what the words say 
render the person, who has become if not very much, yet a 
little more kindly disposed, more docile, we must be quite 
content. For there is no great facility! nor an abundance of 
those, who feel a desire to become the best to the greatest de- 
gree and in the shortest time; and the many point out Hesiod 
as a wise person for asserting that the road to wickedness is 
smooth, and offers itself to be passed through without sweat, 
as being very short; but (says he) 


“‘Th’ immortal gods have before virtue placed 
The sweat of labour, and the road is long 

And steep, that toit leads. At first ’tis rough ; 
But when you reach the top, ’tis easy all,? 
Although it was all difficult before.’’* 


Clin. And he appears to be like a person who speaks well. 

Athen. Entirely so. But what the discourse has done, as. 
it has been going on, I wish to place in the midst of you. 

Clin. Place it then. 

Athen. Let us then say to the legislator, while addressing 
these words to him—Tell us, Legislator, is it not evident that, 
if you knew what we ought to do and say, you would have 
said it? 

Clin. It is necessarily so. 

Athen. Did we not hear you saying a little before, that a 
legislator ought not to suffer poets to say what they please ? 


" I cannot very well understand here ejwéreca; nor could, I think, 
Ficinus, who has omitted the word entirely. 

,3 Instead of 0%”"rerra and yaderh wep, I have translated as if the 
Greek were 09 '¢ wayra and yaher} roiv— 
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For they would not know, that by saying what is contrary to 
the laws, they would injure the state. 

Clin. You speak truly. 

Athen. If then we should speak in this manner to him in 
behalf of the poets, would what has been said be in modera- 
tion ? 

Clin. In what manner ? 

Athen. In this. There is an old story, O legislator, which is 
constantly told by ourselves, and seems correct to all the rest, 
that a poet, when he sits on the tripod of the Muse, is then not 
in his right senses, but, like a fountain, readily permits what 
comes to it to flow out:! and as his art is an imitation, he is 
(often) compelled, when representing persons placed in situa- 
tions contrary to each other, to contradict himself frequently, 
and does not know whether of what is told these or the others are 
true. But it is not possible for a legislator to act in this man- 
ner in the case of a law, namely ?(to say) two (different) things 
about one thing ;? but he must always make one assertion about 
one thing. And do you so consider it from what has been 
said just now. For in the case of a funeral, one being exces- 
sive, and another deficient, and a third moderate, you, having 
chosen one of these, the moderate, order it, and simply praise 
it. But if my wife were pre-eminently rich, and should order 
me to bury her, I would celebrate in a poem her magnificent 
sepulchre ;? but on the other hand, a parsimonious and poor 
man (would praise) a deficient one; but he who possesses 
moderate means, and is moderate himself (in mind), would 
praise a moderate one. But you must not talk, as you did just 
now, when speaking of the moderate; but you must tell us 
what the moderate is, and of what quantity it is; or do not 
imagine that a discourse of this kind is a law. 


1 [ have translated, as if the Greek were not petv, but éxpety, similar to 
** effundere’’ in Ficinus. 

22 Ficinus has ‘‘ duo quedam diversa de uno in lege loqui,”’ as if he 
had found in his MS. éy r@ vopw dvo wepi évicg AEyovTt AdXAOta, ALAA— 

33 Such is Taylor’s translation of the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ in poémate 
excedens sepulchrum laudarem.” The Greek is éy rp qoujpare roy 
wmepBadrAovTa av Tapoy éravoiny: where Ast, unable to understand 
rompart, suggested ypdypare, in allusion to the writing of the will; but 
Winckelmann prefers éavornpart, referring to ix. p. 958, E.—Ai@wa 
—imistnpara—said of the stone tablet ona tomb. Perhaps Plato wrote 

L 
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Clin. You speak most true. 
[10.] Athen. Whether then will he, who is placed by us 
over the laws, say nothing of this kind at the beginning of his 
laws, but immediately state what it is meet to do, and what 
not, and, having threatened a fine, turn himself to another 
law, and add nothing of exhortation and persuasion 'to those, 
for whom the laws are laid down?! ?But as in the case of 
physicians, one is accustomed on each occasion to attend in 
this way, and another in that,? let us call to mind the me- 
thod of either, in order that we may beg the legislator, as chil- 
dren do a physician, to cure them in the mildest manner. But 
what are we saying? There are, surely, we say, some persons 
physicians, and others the ministers of physicians ; and these 
too we somehow call physicians. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And (this too), whether they are free-men, or slaves, 
and possess the art through the injunctions of their masters, 
both according to theory and experience, but not by nature, 
just like free-men, (who) have both learnt the art in this way 
themselves, and are teaching it to their children ?* Would you 
put down these as two kinds of the so-called physicians ? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Do you then not perceive that when there are both 
slaves and free-men sick in cities, the slaves do for the most 
part go round and cure the slaves, or remain in the medical 


év Tp WAovrov vonpwart— with the thoughts of a Plutus.’’ Cousin trans- 
lates ‘‘ dans mes vers,” 

11 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, while 
Taylor translates roic¢ vopoleroupévore, ‘ the legislators,” thus confound- 
ing the active voice with the passive. 

2_2 Ficinus has ‘‘ Afferamus autem in medium modos medendi duos, 
quibus alii medici aliter curare consueverunt; ut quemadmodum pueri 
medicum orant, ut modo quodam facillime eos curet, ita et nos legum la- 
torem—’’ From which it is evident that his MS. was defective here; or, 
if as full as the others, that he did not know how to make sense of the 
passage. After Oeoamevery, Cornarius proposed to insert Kat abrog ov Twg 
moujoet. Ast, however, conceives that a question put by Clinias, has 
been lost, while Bekker is content to place a dash after Qgoamedvery, to 
mark an aposiopesis. Stalbaum says the passage is corrupt, and requires 
correction. 

* Ficinus has “ sicuti liberi, qui,’? which leads to what the syntax re- 
quires, éAevOepor, of — 

* From this it would seem that in Greece the medical art was frequently 
hereditary; although occasionally a slave was taught his master’s trade. 
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shops; and that not one of such physicians either give or re- 
ceive any reason respecting each of the diseases of each of the 
slaves, but, as if knowing accurately from experience, orders, 
as if he were a self-willed tyrant, what seems good to him; 
and then goes away, bounding off from one sick domestic to 
another; and by this means affords a facility to his master of 
attending to (other) patients? But the freeborn physician, 
for the most part, attends to and reflects upon the diseases of 
the freeborn; and, by exploring them from the beginning, 
and according to nature, and communing with both the patient 
himself and_his friends, does, at the same time, learn something 
himself from the sick, and at the same time teach him, as far 
as he can, something, and does not order him any thing until 
he has persuaded him of its propriety; and then, after render- 
ing the patient gentle by persuasion, endeavours to finish the 
business by bringing him (back)! to health. Which of these 
is the better physician ? he who cures in this way or in that? 
2{and which is the better exerciser? he who exercises in this 
way or that? |? he, who effects his single power in a twofold 
manner, or he, who works it out in one way, and in the worse 
and the more rustic of the two? 

Clin. 'The twofold, O guest, is surely the superior. 

Athen. Are you willing then for us to look into this two- 
fold and simple method, as it exists in legislation ? 

Clin. How am I not willing ? 

[11.] Athen. Come then, by the gods, (and state) what law 
will the legislator first lay down? Will he not, according 
to nature, regulate by his ordinances first the commencement 
of generation? relating to states ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Is not the connexion by and communion of mar- 
riages the commencement of generation in all cities ? 

1 In aei, which is found, without any meaning, before rapackevalwy, 
lies hid, I suspect, ad, which should be placed after vyiecav. 

2—2 Unless the word yupvaorie is to be taken in the sense of the English 
** practitioner,’’ applied to a medical man, one would suspect the words 
Kai yupvaornyc yupvagwy to be an interpolation; for not a word had been 
said, nor even an allusion made to the exerciser previously ; although it 
is true that amongst the ancients there was such a connexion between the 
professors of the medical and gymnastic arts, that the two were sometimes 
found united in the same person. See Sydenham on the Rivals, § 3, n. 33. 

3 I have with Ast omitted zept before yevéoewe. For Ficinus has 
** senerationis—principium.”’ ; 
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Clin. How not? 

Athen. The laws then of marriage being first laid down 
correctly, seem to be laid down for correct conduct in every 
state. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Let us then first speak of the simple law, which 
would perhaps exist somehow in this way; that a man is to 
marry when he is from thirty to thirty-five years old; but if 
he does not, that he should be fined both in money and with 
the loss of political privileges ;! in money to this or that 
amount, and in disfranchisement of this or that kind. Let 
this then be the simple law respecting marriages; but this 
the twofold; that a man is to marry from thirty to thirty-five 
years old, considering that the human race has in. some mea- 
sure partaken naturally of immortality, of which every one 
has naturally every desire.2 For to become famous, and not 
to lie when dead without a name, is the desire of a person of 
this kind. The human race then is a thing connected with all 
time, and follows and will follow it to the end, becoming in 
this manner immortal through that, which is ever the same 
and one, partaking by generation of immortality, in conse- 
quence of its leaving? children’s children. Now for a man to 
deprive himself willingly of this, is by no means holy; and 
he intentionally deprives himself of this, who has no care for 
children and a wife. He, therefore, who obeys this law 
would depart without a fine. But let him, on the other hand, 
who does not obey it, and does not marry when he is thirty- 
five years of age, be fined yearly so and so, in order that his 
solitary life may not seem to bring him gain and an easy 
state ; nor let him share in those honours, which the younger 
in the state pay on every occasion to the elder. It is then in 
the power of a person, who hears this law compared with 
that, to form an idea of each particular law, whether it ought 
to become in this way double, and the longest* in length 


1 Such is the real meaning of ariia in Greek, not simply “ dishonour,”’ 
but what in one word would be ‘“‘ disfranchisement,” wholly or in part. 

2 A similar sentiment is to be found in the Banquet, § 32. 

3 Instead of karaXsurépevor the passive participle, which has no mean- 
ing here, Ficinus found in his MS. caraXsizoy, as shown by his “ relin- 
quendo,” unless it be said that cara emdpevor is in the middle voice. 

4 Instead of optxporaroy, which is perfectly unintelligible, Ast sug- 
gests, what I have adopted, waxpdrarov— 
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through its mingling threats with persuasions ; or by employ- 
ing threats alone, it ought to become simple in length. 

Megil. It is the Laconic practice, O guest, to prefer ever 
the shorter method. But should any one order me to become 
a judge of such enactments, which of the two I would wish to 
be written and laid down for a state, [ would prefer the longer ; 
and as regards every law according to this model, if two such 
_ were proposed, I should make the same choice. It is, how- 
ever, requisite that the present legislation should be agreeable 
to Clinias; for his is the state, which is now thinking of 
making use of laws of this kind. 

Clin. Well have you spoken, Megillus. 

[12.] Athen. To take any account of enactments either 
prolix or brief is very silly. !For we must honour, I con- 
ceive, the best, but not the shortest, nor (look to) their length.! 
But, in the laws which we have just now spoken of, one dif- 
fers from the other not by the double alone as regards the 
value of their use; but that, which was said just now, re- 
specting the twofold kind of physicians, was most properly 
- adduced. To this point however no legislator seems at any 
time to have given a thought, that, when it is possible to make 
use of two things in legislation, persuasion and force, they 
employ the other alone,? as far as is possible, against the 
masses unexperienced in education. For they legislate, not 
mingling a fight? with force, but (employing) unmingled vio- 
lence alone. But I, O blessed men, perceive that a third thing 
likewise ought to exist with regard to laws, but which does 
not exist at present. 

Clin. Of what kind are you speaking ? 

Athen. Of something, which has arisen, through a certain 
god-send, out of the matters we have just now discussed. For 


1! Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has more elegantly 
‘**non enim brevissima aut longissima sed optima sunt, ut arbitror, eligenda.” 

2 If rp érépwis to be referred to Bia it should be rg érépg. But Plato 
wrote, I suspect, ry Biatorépw rpd7y, “the more violent method.” 

3 In lieu of payny, which is perfectly unintelligible, Ast would read 
avaykny; but Winckelmann on Plutarch Amator. p. 233, duayny, re- 
ferring to Plato in Tim. p. 51, E., rd piv—Oud Oidayije, 7d O& bd rELOove. 
Epist. vii, p. 332, A., weOot kai didayyg. Ficinus has “ minas,”’ as if he 
had found in his MS. azretAjv— Cousin defends payny by saying that it 
means the same as avayxny, and is sufficiently well opposed to webu. 
Badham on Euripid. Helen. 907, suggests aoyny— 
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from the time when we began to speak about laws in the 
morning, mid-day has now arrived ; and we have been in this 
very beautiful retreat discoursing upon no other topic than 
laws. But we seem to me to be just now beginning to speak 
about laws; and that all before has been a prelude to laws.! 
Now why have I mentioned this? It is because I wished to 
say, that in all discourses, and whatever else partake of a vocal 
sound, there are both preludes and, as it were, movements 
backwards and forwards,? that possess some artificial hand- 
ling, useful to that which is about to be gone through. And, 
indeed, of the laws, as they are called, of guitar-songs and of 
every kind of music, preludes are laid down composed with 
wondrous care. But of laws really so, which we say are po- 
litical, no one has ever at any time made any mention of their 
preludes, nor, as being a composer, has he brought it to light, 
as if it did not naturally exist. But our present discussion, 
as it seems to me, indicates that it does exist; and the laws, 
which were just now mentioned as twofold, have seemed to 
be? not surely thus twofold simply, but there (have seemed) 
to be some two things, law and a prelude to a law; but the 
tyrannical injunction, which was spoken of as being similar to 
the orders of slave-physicians, (has appeared) to be an un- 
mingled law ; but that, which was spoken of prior to this, and 
called persuasive by this person here, (seemed) to be in reality 
persuasive, but to have the power of a prelude, relating to dis- 
courses. Jor in order that the person, to whom the legislator 
addresses his law, may receive kindly, and, through his kind- 
ness, with more docility, the injunction, which is the law, on 

this account the whole of this discourse has appeared to me 
to have been spoken ; which the speaker has spoken persuad- 
ing.4 Hence, according to my reasoning, this very thing 


= Cicero de Legg. ii. 7, 16, ‘‘ Habes legis procemium ; sic enim appellat 
ato.”’ 

2 By avaxivyjoec, says Ast, are meant the movements of the arms 
whicha boxer especially adopts, previous to his striking a blow; and he 
refers appositely to Aristotle Rhetor. iii. 14, oddéy mpoeEayxwvicac obd: 
mooavakivnoag evOd¢ doxverat, and the notes of Victorius on that passage. 

* To support the syntax of elvat, Ast would supply here careodyvnoar 
from karepayy, found a little below. But all the infinitives here depend 
rather upon édofay. 

4—4 I confess I cannot understand Sy weiOwy simev 6 AEywy : nor could, 
I think, Ficinus, whose version is ‘‘ que ad persuadendum est inducta.” 
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would be properly called a prelude to a law, but not a-dis- 
cussion of it. What then, after saying this, should I wish 
to be stated subsequently? It is this; 'that the legislator 
ought ever prior to all laws to make them not without a share 
of preludes; and as regards each law, in so far as they differ 
from themselves, as much as the two just now mentioned have 
differed.} 

Clin. For my part,? I would never exhort? a man, skilled 
in these things, to lay down laws in any other manner. 

Athen. You appear therefore to me, O Clinias, to speak 
correctly, so far that there is a prelude to all laws; and that 
it is requisite for a person commencing the business of legis- 
lation, to prefer to every discourse a preface, that is natural 
to each. For that, which is to be said after this, is nota thing 
of little moment, nor is it a trifling difference, whether they 
are stated clearly or not clearly. However, if we should enjoin 
upon legislators to make a prelude equally about what are 
called great and small laws, we should not speak? correctly. 
For this is not to be done either in every song or in every 
discourse; since, though it naturally belongs to all, yet it 
is not to be used for all; and a thing of this kind is to be 
allowed to the orator, the lyric singer, and the legislator. 

Clin. You appear to me.to speak most true. But let us 
make a no further exercise of delay, but return to the ques- 
tion, and begin, if it is agreeable to you, from those points, 
which you did, as a person not preluding, speak of at that 
time. Again then, as persons say, when playing,‘ since se- 
cond things are better, let us turn up and back? from the be- 


1—1 Here again I am quite at a loss; and so is Ast; who has however 
suggested some slight alterations, from which nothing is gained. 

22 So Ficinus translates correctly 76 y’ tudy otk dv—dvanedevorro— 

3 Ficinus has “‘ si—jubeamus, non recte jubebimus,” in Greek si— 
mooorarromer, ov« dv dp9H¢ mpocrarroimev, Which would be more in the 
manner of Plato, who is generally wont in this formula to repeat the same 
verb. 

* The Scholiast says that the proverb alluded to has reference to per- 
sons making a second sacrifice, after the omens in the first have proved 
unfavourable ; but this idea is disproved at once by the introduction of 
the word zaiZoyrec. There is a somewhat similar proverb in Phileb. p. 
60, A. § 140, 76 Kai dig Kai Tpig TO ye Kadbig ExoY éxavamronEiy TY oy 
Ogiy. 

5 The verb éwavamodgiv has two metaphorical meanings, one applied 
to turning up the soil, and causing that which was previously under to 
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ginning, as finishing a prelude, and not an accidental discourse, 
as just now. Let us take then their commencement! acknow- 
ledging that we.are preluding. And what has been just now 
stated, respecting the honours to be paid to the gods, and the 
attention due to ancestors, is sufficient. But let us endeavour 
to speak about what is next in order, until it shall appear to 
you that the whole prelude has been spoken of sufficiently. 
And after this you will go through detailing the laws them- 
selves. 

Athen. About the gods, then, and those that come after 
them,” and parents, both when living and dead, we made suffi- 
ciently then a prelude, as we call it now; but the portion that 
still remains of this kind of a subject, you appear to exhort me 
to lead forth into the light. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And after these matters, how it is necessary for per- 
sons to keep their souls, and bodies,.and substance with refer- 
ence to serious pursuits and remissions (of labour), and fitting 
too for both the speaker and the hearers to ruminate? in com- 
mon, and to become, to the utmost of their power, successful 
in attaining instruction. ‘These very matters then must in 
reality’ be spoken of and heard by us after those. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 


come to the top, as persons do when digging or ploughing; and the other 
to the act of ruminating, when an animal throws up the cud from the sto- 
mach to the mouth, where it is rolled about and turned over. But as 
neither sense seems suited to this place, I have translated the word lite- 
rally, ‘turn up and back,” for the allusion is probably to some sport, 
of which nothing is known at present. 

? I cannot understand AdBwyev abr&y apyny, nor could, I suspect, Fi- 
cinus ; whose version js ‘‘ incipiamus ’? merely, which Taylor has trans- 
lated. I could have understood ‘‘ Let us lay down a foundation for other 
(laws),’’ in Greek, BdAwper GAwv aoxnv—for thus “ the others ’’ would 
be opposed to.those relating to the gods. 

2? Namely the Demons and heroes, see § 8, 

3 I have adopted this word, found in its metaphorical sense in Shaks- 
peare, as the ordinary meaning of the Greek dvameuraZecOar; but I 
conceive that the other sense, ‘‘to reckon up,”’ as persons do on their five 
fingers, is what Plato here intended ; and if so, wavra must be inserted 
before avameurralopévove. a 

4 Instead of d6yrwe, which I cannot understand, the sense seems to re- 
quire orwe, “thus,” 
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BOOK V. 


[1.] Athen. Let every one then hear, who has already 
heard what we have said respecting the gods, and our dear 
progenitors. For a man’s soul is, after the gods, the most 
divine of all his possessions, as being most his own. Now 
the whole of a man’s possessions are altogether twofold. The 
more powerful and the better are the lords, but the weaker 
and worse, the slaves. Of those then that are his the lord 
must always be held in honour before the slaves. Hence 
after the gods, who are lords, and those that follow next 
to them, I properly exhort a person! to honour his own soul 
by speaking of it as the second in rank. But not one, so to 
say, honours his soul properly, although he appears (to do so). 
For honour is somehow a divine good; but of things that are 
evil not one is honourable. He then, who fancies that he shall 
enlarge his soul by certain discourses or gifts or certain yield- 
ings, and yet does not make it better from being worse, ap- 
pears indeed to honour it, but by no means does so. For in- 
stance, every boy on becoming a man thinks himself competent 
to know all things,? and that he honours his soul by praising 
it, and he freely permits it to do whatever it pleases. But 
3we now say* that he, who acts so, injures and does not 
honour (his soul). And yet it is necessary, as we have said, 
(to honour) it in the second rank after the gods. Nor, when 
a man does not consider himself, but others, as the cause of 
his own errors and of ills the most in number and mag- 
nitude, and ever exempts himself as free from blame, is he 
honouring his own soul, as he forsooth fancies; for he is 
far from doing so; since he injures it ; nor when ‘contrary to 


1 Instead of éeiv, which I cannot understand, I have translated as if 
the Greek were ruu— It came from dei—devrépay a little below. 

22 Such was the case of Menexenus, it would seem, and of Melitus, 
See Menex. § ], n. 7. 

3_3 Taylor has adopted ‘nos dicimus,”’ found in Ficinus; whose MS. 
probably read déyopuer, not Aeyouevoy. Hence we may read 6 dé viv 
Aéyomer Evvoi, i, e. what we intellectual people say; for 7d dé viv Aeyo- 
pevoy tory would mean “there is now said as a proverb.” 

4_* So Ficinus from his MS, probably. The others read rapa \éyor 
Tov Tov vomobETou Kat Exatvoy. 
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reason, and the praise of the legislator,4 he indulges in plea- 
sures, does he honour it all; but he dishonours it, by filling 
it with vice and repentance. Nor yet when, on the contrary, 
he does not thoroughly labour by bearing up against exertions 
that receive praise, and against fears and pains, but sinks under 
them ; for ! by sinking he then dishonours it ; for he causes it to 
be in dishonour by doing all these acts.!. Nor does he honour 
it, when he thinks that to live is altogether a good: for then 
too he dishonours it. For while his soul imagines that every 
thing in Hades is evil, he yields, nor does he strive against it 
by teaching and convincing it that it does not know whether, 
on the contrary, that, what relates to the gods there is not 
the greatest of all good to us. Nor yet, when any one honours 
beauty before virtue, is this any other thing than truly and 
wholly a dishonour to the soul. For such an assertion falsely 
proclaims that the body is more houourable than the soul. For 
nothing born of earth is more honourable than what is in 
Olympus; and he, who thinks otherwise of the soul, is ignor- 
ant that he is careless of this wonderful possession. Nor 
when a person, who desires to possess wealth not honourably, 
or when possessing (unjustly),? does not bear it ill, does he 
then honour his soul with gifts? He fails* of it entirely. For 
he sells what is honourable and at the same time beautiful in his 
soul for a little gold; for all the gold both on the earth and 
under the earth is of no value against virtue. And, to speak 
comprehensively, he, whois neither willing by every contrivance 
to abstain from such things, as the legislator numbers up and 
ranks amongst the disgraceful and bad, nor, on the other hand, 
_to pursue to the utmost of his power the good and the honour- 
able, does not perceive that, in all these cases, he treats his 
soul, which is a thing the most divine, with the greatest dis- 
honour, and in the most unseemly manner. For not one, so to 


1! Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has merely ‘‘ heec enim agens omnia 
animum suum dedecorat,” rejecting rére ob Tyua v7eikwy, words cer- 
tainly quite unnecessary. 

? Ficinus alone has “ possidens injuste,”’ thus preserving the very word 
required by the train of thought. Hence we must insert kaxwe before 
KTWHEVOC. 

* The Greek is ravrdc piv ody dele’ Td yao abTic— But in this for- 
mula, as remarked correctly by Ast, Netzer is not elsewhere found. It is 
always dei. Hence we may read wavroc pév ody det way yao TO adTijc.— 
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say, considers what is the greatest of the so-called! punish- 
ment for evil conduct. Now the greatest is in the becoming 
similar to bad men; and by becoming similar, to avoid good 
men and good discourses, and to be cut off from them, but to 
be glued to (the bad),? while ? pursuing according to their in- 
tercourse ;° and sticking close to such persons, he must of ne- 
cessity do and suffer what such persons naturally do and say 
to each other. Such a state then is not one of justice, for the 
beautiful is just [and justice |,* but of punishment, the at- 
tendant on a state® of injustice, with which both he, who does 
meet, and he, who does not meet, are miserable ; the one in 
not being cured; the other in being destroyed, in order that 
many may be saved. But to us it is an honour, to speak 
generally, to follow the better and to make the worse, still® 
capable of becoming better, the best possible. 

[2.] There is not then a possession belonging to a man 
more naturally fitted, than the soul, to flying from evil, and ‘ to 
tracking out and taking’ what is of all things the best; nor, 
when it has taken it, to associate with it for the rest of life. 
Hence it has been ranked second in honour; but the third— 
every one will understand this at least—is the honour, accord- 
ing to nature, of the body. It is however requisite to consider 
these honours, which of them are genuine, and which with a 
false stamp. ° Now this is the business of a legislator. And 
he appears to me to point out that they are these and some 
such as these;® that the body is honourable, not when it pos- 


1 Ficinus, probably unable, like myself, to understand rijy AEyouérny, 
has ‘‘ maximam enim secundum Justitiam ultionem—” 

2 Ficinus alone has “‘ improbis,’’ what the antithesis requires. 

_ 3—3 The Greek is dwWxovra kara rac Evvovciac, which is, I believe, 
equally at variance with sense and syntax, that united require dwxovra 
Ta akodaora THe Evvovaiac, i. e. “‘ while pursuing the licentiousness of 
an intercourse with them.”’ 

* The words 7) décn are plainly an explanation of rd dicatoy, 

* As Plato had just before used aa@oc, he could not possibly have 
written 7a0n: which Ast says is put for wa@ynpa. One MS. has wader, 
governed by akoAovOoc: and so IJ have translated. 

6 The Greek is avro rovro, words I cannot understand; nor could, I 
suspect, Ficinus; for he has omitted them. Plato probably wrote duvara 
ér ovra—as I have translated ; while in 0é, before BeAriw, lies hid 7)On— 

77 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘ad investigandum eligendum- 

ue.” 
7 88 Ficinus, supplying perhaps what was partly wanting in his MS., 
has ‘quorum differentia a legislatore declaranda mihi videtur.”’ 
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sesses beauty, or strength, or swiftness, or size, or health— 
although this would seem so to many—nor even when it pos- 
sesses the contraries to these. But those things which, being 
in the middle, touch upon the whole of this possessing,! are by 
far the most moderate and safe.? For the former cause the 
soul to be puffed up and confident, but the latter humble and 
servile. And similarly situated is the possession of ?money 
and means,’ according to the same measure of valuation.4 For 
an excess in the bulk of all these things produces enmity and 
revolts, both in states and amongst individuals ; but a defi- 
ciency (produces) slavery for the most part. Let not then 
any one be desirous of riches for the sake of his children, in 
order that he may leave them very wealthy; for this is better 
neither for them nor the state. For the substance of the 
young is not the prey of flatterers; and if it is not in want 
of the necessaries of life, it is the most harmonious and the best 
of all. For by its harmony and fitness in all things it renders 
our life free from pain. It is meet then to leave to children 
abundance of modesty, not of gold. And we think we *shall 
accomplish this® by reproving impudent young men, when 
they act shamelessly. This, however, is not effected by the ex- 
hortation given at present to young men; which’persons give 
by saying that it is meet to be modest in every thing; buta 
prudent legislator will rather advise old men to feel a shame be- 
fore the young ; and above all things to take care, that no young 
person, at any time, either sees or hears them doing or saying any 
thing base; since where old men are shameless, there too must 
young men of necessity be the most impudent ; for the most ex- 
cellent education both of the young and of themselves is, not 
in giving advice, but in being seen to do through the whole of 
life, what a person would say, while giving advice to another. 
But he who honours and venerates his relationship and the 
whole communion ° of family gods, that possess the nature of 


1 In t&c¢ there is an allusion to the preceding EXOY. 
2 Os has, what Stephens preferred, ‘‘moderatiora tutioraque.”’ 
— In Greek Xonpara and krynpara differ as in English ‘ personal” and 
e seal ” property. 
* I have followed Cornarius and Ast in rejecting cai before riunoewc. 
— So Taylor follows the version of Ficinus, ‘‘id nos facturos,”’ in- 
stead of the Greek, rotro raraXsiery, ‘will leave this—”’ 
—® Ficinus has, more briefly, ‘‘ et universam sub iisdem penatibus ge- 
neris communionem.”’ 
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the same blood,® will have, according to reason, the gods who 
preside over births favourably disposed towards him for the 
procreation of children. And moreover, he will obtain the 
kind feeling of friends and associates in the intercourse of life, 
by considering their attentions to himself as of a greater and 
more respectful kind than they do; but his own favours to them 
less than his friends and associates do themselves. As regards, 
however, the state and fellow-citizens, he is by far the best, 
who prefers before the contests at Olympia and allin war and 
peace, to be victorious in the glory of being the servant of the 
laws at home, ![as having been subservient to them]! in a 
manner the most beautiful of all men through (the whole of)? 
life. We must consider too the laws of intercourse* with. 
strangers to be matters of the most holy kind. For nearly all 
the delinquencies of strangers towards strangers depend more 
upon an avenging deity *than do those in the case of fellow- 
citizens.4 Fora stranger being destitute of companions and 
kindred, is an object of greater pity both to men and gods. 
He therefore, who is more able to take vengeance, is more 
ready to assist. Now the ° Demon of each person, and the god of 
hospitality, are as the attendants upon Zeus, who presides over 
strangers, powerful in the greatest degree. It is then a mat- 
ter of much caution for a person, to whom there is even a little 
portion of forethought, to proceed on to the end of life, without 
having committed any error with regard to strangers. But, 


1_1 The words we brnpernkwe are evidently an explanation of uanpe- 
oiac. 

2 In avroice lies hid raévrwe—the origin of ‘‘ totam” in Ficinus, whom 
Taylor has tacitly followed. 

3 The Greek is ovpBddaa, derived from cvpBorov, ‘a symbol,” 
which was a piece of metal, wood, or leather, cut into two corresponding 
parts, one of which was retained by a person who had formed an ac- 
quaintance with a stranger, and the other by the stranger himself. The 
bearer of the symbol, whether one of the original parties, or a friend of 
theirs, was entitled, on presenting it, to the rights of hospitality, which 
were considered to be of the most sacred kind, and not to acknowledge 
them was a crime of the deepest dye. 

44 J have translated as if the Greek were 7) rd wepl rv moXuToy, 
not rapa Ta THY ToALTHY—which would require the addition of eig woXi- 
rac. Ficinus has “ pre illis, que inter cives committuntur.” 

5 I have translated as if the Greek were éxdorwy daipwy Kai Ode 6 
temocg trp Eevi—not 6 Eévioc EkaoTwy Oaipwy Kai Ode Tw Eevip— For 6 
tévioc ought to precede rq evi, as shown by the mass of passages col- 
lected by others and myself on Ausch. Suppl. 139, 
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of all the crimes done by strangers and denizens, the greatest 
is that which takes place in the case of each towards sup- 
pliants. For the god, with whom the suppliant happens to have 
met, as a witness to agreements made with a suppliant, be- 
comes himself pre-eminently the guardian of the sufferer.! 
2So that no one, who injures suppliants, will go unpunished.? 

[3.] Thus then have we nearly gone through the modes of 
intercourse? relating to parents, and to a person himself, and 
the things belonging to him, and those relating to the state, and 
friends, and kinsmen, and strangers, and natives. But as to 
what follows how a person by being what can best pass through 
life, (it is meet)* to detail, not what a law, but what praise 
and blame may, by teaching individuals, render them more 
obedient to the rein, and more kindly disposed to the laws 
about to be established. These then are the matters we must 
subsequently speak of. Now truth is the leader of every good 
both to gods and men; of which he, who is about to be blessed 
and fortunate, should participate immediately from the begin- 
ning, in order that for the greatest length of time he may live 
a person of truth. For he is trust-worthy ; but he is not trust- 
worthy, by whom a voluntary falsehood is loved; while he, by 
whom an involuntary one is so, is a senseless person ; of which 
states neither is an object of envy. For he, who is not trust- 
worthy and untaught, is unloved; and as time progresses to- 
wards morose old age, he becomes known, and at the end of 
life has prepared for himself a solitude complete; so that, 
whether his associates and children are alive or not, his life 
becomes nearly equally an orphanhood. He however who 


' Ficinus has “‘ deus enim, per quem supplex feedus est consecutus, dili- 
gentissimus ejus est custos.”’ For he could not understand, nor can I, the 
Greek, pel’ ob yao ixéredoacg paprupoc 0 iKérnc Oeov ETvyEV dmoroyLwr, 
gvrAag dtagiowy ovToc Tov wabdyvroc yiyverat, But by merely changing 
ixeTevoag into ikerevoayre all will become quite plain, as is shown by the 
translation. : 

?—2 Such is Taylor’s translation of the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ quare nul- 
us in supplices sceleratus impunis abibit.”? The Greek is literally, ‘‘ so 
that he, who has met with (the god), will not suffer, what he has suffered, 
unavenged.”’ 

oe is the only way of translating literally éjsAnpara. Ficinus has 
** officla—”’ 

* For the sake of the syntax and sense, we must suppose that dei has 
dropt out before dvefeAOeiv, as I have translated. Ficinus, being equally 
at a loss, has omitted éwduevoy rovrw, and so after him has Taylor. 
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does no injury is held in honour; but he, who does not suffer 
the unjust to act unjustly, deserves more than double the 
honour of the former person. For the former has a value 
equal to one man; but the latter to many others,! by pointing 
out to the rulers the injustice of the rest. But let him, who 
unites with the rulers in inflicting punishments to the utmost 
of his power, be proclaimed the great man in a state, and the 
complete victor, if ever one was,” in virtue. The very same 
praise it is meet to proclaim of temperance and prudence; 
and the person, who possesses other goods, that have a power 
not only for him to possess them himself, but to share them with 
others, it is meet to honour, as being at the tip-top (of excel- 
lence) ; but him, who is unable, although willing, to put aside 
in the second rank ; and to blame indeed the man who is envious 
and unwilling through friendship? to be a sharer of any of his 
good things with any one; but not to hold a jot the more in 
dishonour his possession on account of the possessor, but to 
acquire it with all one’s might. Let then every one contend with 
us for virtue unstintingly. For such a person advances a state 
by striving himself, and not cutting down others through 
calumny. But the envious man, while he thinks to become the 
superior by detracting from others, tends less himself to true 
virtue, and makes his competitors disheartened through their 
being blamed unjustly; and by these means causing the whole 
state to be untrained for the contests of virtue, he renders it, 
as far as he can, of less account as regards its renown. It 
is proper, moreover, for every man to possess a spirit, and yet 
to be as mild as possible. For it is not possible to avoid the 
unjust acts of others, which are harsh and difficult to be cured, 
or entirely incurable, otherwise than by fighting and con- 
quering, after defending oneself, and by remitting nothing, 
when in the act of punishing. Now to do this every soul i is 
unable, without possessing a noble spirit. 
With respect to the acts of those, who do an injury that 
admits of a cure, it is requisite to know, in the first place, 


1 The Greek is éréowy: but one would have expected here dAdwy, as 
in the very words of Homer, 7oAA\@y avraé.oc d\Awy, which Plato had i in 
mind. Ficinus however omits éreowy— 

2 In lieu of ovToe, which is never said in praise of a person, correct lan- 
guage requires ei rc, as I have translated 

3 Instead of dra girILac, the sense evidently requires Ov’ dgiAiac, 
‘‘ through a want of friendship.” 
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1that no unjust man is voluntarily unjust.! For no one would 
at any time willingly possess any of the greatest evils, and 
least of all in the case of the most honoured belonging to him- 
self, Now the soul, as we have said, is in truth a thing the most 
honoured by all. No one, therefore, would at any time volun- 
tarily receive the greatest evil in the thing most honoured, and 
live through the whole of life possessing it. But the unjust man 
and he who has what are evils, is in every respect an object of 
pity. It is proper, however, to pity him, who has an evil that 
is curable, and to restrain and soften down one’s anger, and 
not, like a woman with an excess of passion, to continue em- 
bittered against him. But it is meet to let loose one’s. anger 
against a person incontinently? sinful, and past all exhortation 
depraved. On which account we have said that the good man 
ought to be conspicuous? for possessing a spirit, and yet to be 
on each occasion mild. 

[4.] But of all evils the greatest is implanted in the 
souls of the major part of mankind ; for which, while each one 
is giving himself a pardon, he devises no plan for avoiding it. 
And this is what people* say; that every man is naturally 
a friend to himself, and that it is well for a thing of this kind 
to be necessarily so. But, in truth, the cause of all his mis- 
takes arises to each man, upon each occasion, through the violent 
love of self. For the lover is blinded with respect to the ob- 
ject loved. So that he judges improperly of things just, and 
good, and beautiful, through thinking that he ought always to 
honour what belongs to himself in preference to truth. For 
it is necessary that he, who is to be a great man, should love 
neither himself, nor the things belonging to himself, but what 
is just, whether it happens to be done by himself or by another 


1—! On this celebrated saying of Plato, Ast refers to a mass of writers, 
who have alluded to it. ; 

? In lieu of dkparéc Ast would read dydrwe, as the antithesis to idowa. 
Ficinus too has ‘ qui autem ita sunt flagitiosi, ut incurabiles sint.”’ 

* Stephens would reject rpézev, omitted by Ficinus; while Ast would 
read Ovpoeid7, et woérren, “if fitting—” 

* Since the time of Plato, not only the people, but philosophers likewise 
have said the same, as may be seen in Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral 
Sentiments. Aristotle however, in Polit. ii. 2, saysrd didavroyr eiva Wéye- 
-at Oicaiwe. 


° To this doctrine of Plato allusion is made, says Ast, by Plutarch, 
Galen, and Longinus. 
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person rather.!. From this very same mistake it has come to 
pass in all cases that his ignorance appears to a person to 
be a wisdom peculiarly his own. Hence, although we know, 
so to say, nothing, we fancy we know every thing; but, by 
not permitting others to do that, of which we ourselves are 
ignorant, we are compelled to make mistakes through doing 
it ourselves. On this account every man ought to avoid the 
vehement love of himself, and ever? to follow one better than 
himself, without placing, in a matter of this kind, a feeling of 
shame in the foreground. But what are of less importance 
than these, and mentioned frequently, and not less useful than 
these, it is proper for a person to remind himself of and to state. 
For, as something is always flowing away from us, it is necessary 
for something on the contrary to be flowing (to us). Now 
recollection? is the influx of thoughts, which had left us. On 
which account‘ it is meet to abstain from ill-timed laughter, 
and tears; and for every man to announce to every man that 
he must endeavour, by concealing °all excessive joy and all® ex- 
cessive sorrow, to preserve a decent bearing, ® each person, while 
his Damon is standing steadily, going on successfully or unsuc- 
cessfully to places on high and steep, while Demons are opposing 


1 This waAAov is found rather strangely here. It should follow adda 
or Ta Olkata— 

2 Instead of AEI, which is unnecessary after yo7), Plato evidently wrote 
AEFI, as I have translated. 

3 On the Platonic doctrine relating to memory, see the Pheedrus, p. 72, 
E., and Meno, p. 81, D. 

* Unless I am greatly mistaken, something is wanting here to unite 
what now appears to be very disjointed. 

55 By merely placing wdcay before wepwwdvviay, instead of after 
mepryaopetay, we shall get rid of the difficulty, which Stephens and Ast could 
not master, nor Orelli, who proposed to read kod\gyoy for OAny, nor Winc- 
kelmann, who suggests ah\Anv— 

66 Such I conceive to be the meaning of this difficult passage, where 
the Greek is at present kata Te ebm payiac toTapévov Tov Caipovog EKao- 
Tov kai kara Tbxac oloy med¢ UbNAG Kai avavTn Oaorvwy avOiorapéivwy 
Tioi mpaéeot. But from the preceding mention of excessive joy and ex- 
cessive sorrow, it is evident that as evzpayiac is to be referred to wEepiya- 
pévay, so must royac be referred to wepiw0vviay. Hence for cara ruyac, 
I suspect, Plato wrote kar’ aruxyiacg: while for the syntax and sense 
united re has been changed into yé, éeaorov into ExasToy, kai into 7), oloy 
into tovra and mpageor into rapagzeowy: unless it be said that after olor 
there has dropt out Yiovpoy and tovra after avayrn. With regard to 
iorapévov, that verb is applied to a wind, which when it blows steadily 
from any quarter is said to stand, as in Thucyd. ii. 97, cara wpvpvayr. 
iorhnTar TO WvEUpa. . 

M 
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with certain disturbances ;° and thatit is meet ever! to hope that 
the deity will, when troubles fall upon the good state,” which he 
has given, make them less instead of greater, and (cause) a change 
from the present state to a better one; and with respect to 
3| good things |* the contraries of these, that they will always be 
present to them‘ with good fortune. In these hopes it is meet 
for every one to live, and in the recollection of all these things 
to be sparing on no point, but ever amidst serious and spor- 
tive occupations to remind another and himself clearly.° 

[5.] Now then there have been mentioned nearly (all), as far 
as divine things are concerned, respecting the pursuits, to which 
every one ought to attend, and respecting each individual 
himself, of what kind he ought to be; but matters relating to 
man have not been at present spoken of. But it is necessary 
(to speak of them): for we are conversing with men, and not 
with gods. Now pleasures, and pains, and desires, are naturally 
in the highest degree human; on which it is necessary for 
the whole mortal animal to hang, as it were, °[and to be sus- 
pended |® with the greatest earnestness. It is requisite then to 
praise the most beautiful life, not only because by its form it is 
superior, as regards fair renown ; but because, if any one is will- 
ing to taste of it, and not, as being young, to become a deserter 
from it, it excels in that too, of which we all are in search, (I 
mean) the possessing more of joy and less of sorrow through the 
whole of life. That this will be clearly the case, if any one tastes 
of it correctly, will readily and vehemently appear. Now what 
is this correctness? This it is requisite to ascertain from 
the reasoning, and to consider whether it is produced accord- 
ing to nature in this way, or in another, contrary to nature. 
It is requisite therefore to consider in this manner one life, as 
compared with another, if it be more pleasant and more pain- 


1 Ficinus has “‘sperare semper—debent.” He therefore found in his 
MS. trie Oé dei Oeiv, not merely éAmiZey Jé aei— 

2 I have followed Cornarius and Ast in considering rote ayaQoic to be 
governed by éumimrovrwy, and in that case roy Geoy must precede, not 
follow, rot¢ ayaBoic. 

*—8 The words ra dyad are evidently an explanation of rd évayria. 

* Instead of adrot¢e, which has nothing to which it can be referred, one 
would prefer aya@oic. 

° In lieu of cape the sense requires code, ‘‘ wisely.” 

‘—s | must leave for others to explain, what I cannot, the difference 
between é&yprjoOa and éxxpspapévoy eivat, Nor could, I suspect, Fi- 
cinus ; who has merely “ quasi pendere—”’ 
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ful. We wish for pleasure to be present with us; but we 
neither choose nor wish for pain. But what is neither the 
one or the other we do not wish for in the place of pleasure ; 
but we do wish for it to be exchanged in the place of pain. 
We wish too for less pain with more pleasure; but we do not 
wish for less pleasure with greater pain. But we can show 
‘clearly that we do not wish to possess each of these, equal in 
the place of equals. All these differ in multitude and magni- 
tude and intensity and equality, and in whatever things are 
the contrary to all these, with respect to wishing ; but ! with 
respect to the choice of each,' they do not differ. Since then 
these things have been thus arranged by necessity, we wish for 
that life,in which the many and great and intense of each kind 
exist, but in which pleasures exceed ; but we do not wish for that 
life, in which the contraries to these exist. And on the other 
hand, the life in which things few and little and quiet exist, 
but in which pains exceed, we do not wish for; but we wish 
for that life in which the contraries to these exist. * And 
again, the life, in which the balance is equal, as we said before, 
it is meet to consider as an equal-balanced life ;? since we wish 
for the life, which exceeds* in what is agreeable to us; but 
we do not wish for that (which exceeds) in what is disagree- 
able. Now it is necessary to consider all our lives as natur- 
ally bound up in these; and °[it is necessary to consider | ° 
what kind (of lives) we naturally wish for. And if we say, 


1_! As the words zpd¢ BovAnow and mpdc aipeoww have the same 
meaning, Ast would place zpd¢ aipsow éxaorwy in the next sentence be- 
fore é& avayxnc—But see just before 06’ aipodpeOa obre Bovdopeda. 

22 Ficinus has more briefly, “si autem equalia sunt, de zquali vita, 
ut diximus, cogitandum;”’ while Taylor translates icoppo7ei by “‘ these 
possess equal power.’ Plato wrote, I suspect, icoppomet mavta ka? éxa- 
Téoa Ta éy Toig WedcOev,—*‘ all are balanced according to either of the 
things previously stated,’’ namely, pleasure and pain. 

3 The Greek is rv UrepBahAOvTwy—rwyv 0’ ad—But as the genitive 
is without regimen, Ast suggests Tov vrepBaddX\ovra—rov 0 abv—to agree 
with Giov understood, and so Taylor had already translated. I should 
prefer ra réy vrepBaddovTwy— Ficinus has ‘‘volumus enim, que illo 
excedunt—”’ 

4 Why Plato should thus have written roic éy@po%¢ here, to balance the 
preceding r~ giAw, I cannot understand. Ficinus, whom Taylor foi- 
lows, avoids the difficulty by translating, “‘ quee contrario superant,”’ as if 
his MS. read re évayriw, of which roic¢ éypoic would be the explanation. 

55 The words within the brackets aye evidently an interpolation, 
and properly omitted by Ficinus. s 
M 
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that we wish for any thing except these, we say so through 
an ignorance of, and inexperience in, lives as they exist. 

[6.] What then and of what kind are the lives, respecting 
which it is necessary for a person to know something,! while 
forecasting 2 what is to be wished for and is voluntary, and 
what is to be not wished for and is involuntary ; and,? after 
prescribing a law to himself, to choose what is agreeable and 
pleasant and the best and the most beautiful, and to lead a life 
as far as possible, the most happy for man? Let us then call 
one life temperate, another prudent, another brave, and rank 
one as healthy ;* and four others, the contraries to these four, 
by the name of the imprudent, the cowardly, the intemperate, 
and the diseased. He, then, who knows the temperate, will 
lay it down as mild in all things, and exhibiting quiet pains, 
and quiet pleasures, and placid desires, and loves not insane ; 
but the intemperate as being impetuous in all things, and exhi- 
biting vehement pains, and vehement pleasures, and desires on 
the stretch and goaded on, and loves the maddest possible; and 
that in atemperate life the pleasures exceed the pains ; but in an 
intemperate one the pains (exceed) the pleasures in magnitude 
and multitude and intensity. Hence, the one of these lives hap- 
pens of necessity to be according to nature more pleasant to 
us, but the other more painful; and it is no longer in the 
power of him, who wishes to live pleasantly, to live voluntarily 
in an intemperate manner; but it is evident, if what has been 
said is correct, that every licentious person is of necessity so 
unwillingly. For the whole mass of mankind live in the 
want of temperance, either through the want of teaching, or 
through incontinence, or through both. The same things are 
to be considered respecting a diseased and healthy life, that 


1 The Greek is idévra. But Ficinus has “nosse.”’ Hence his MS. 
probably read évateey r-— On the loss or confusion of exaiey, and of 
the phrase éraitew re wept Tivoc, see myself on Hipp. Maj. § 22, n, 4. 

2 In lieu of mpoeXdpevoy, which could not thus precede the subsequent 
éhouevoyv, I have translated as if the word were zpo.duevoyv— Ficinus 
omits wpoe\dpevoy entirely. 

$ Ficinus has “hisque cognitis,” from which Stephens was led to sug- 
gest eira for sic, which Ast says may mean “‘instar.”’ But such is never 
its meaning. Perhaps Plato wrote rai, which was first corrupted into 
we, and then into ei¢e— 

* Ficinus has “ sanam denique quartam,”’ as if his MS. read not “ENA, 
but ONTA A, where A would mean “the fourth—’’ On the errors arising 
from letters expressive of numerals see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 223. 
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they possess pleasures and pains, but that the pleasures ex- 
ceed the pains in health, but the pains the pleasures in ill- 
ness. Our wish however in the choice of lives is not that pain 
may exceed, but, where it is exceeded, that life we have de- 
cided to be the more pleasant. Now the ![temperate man |,! we 
would say, possesses in both respects things fewer, and less, 
and slighter than [the intemperate |, and the prudent than the 
imprudent, and the man of bravery than the one of timidity, 
each exceeding each on the score of pleasures; but on that of 
pains, ?the former exceeding the latter,? the brave man has 
the victory over the timid, and in that of the prudent the im- 
prudent; so that ?of the lives, the more pleasant are the tem- 
perate, and the brave, and the prudent, and the healthy, than 
the timid, and imprudent, and intemperate, and the diseased ; 
and in short, the life which is connected with virtue, pertaining 
either to the body or the soul, is more pleasant than the life 
which is connected with depravity, and is superior even to 
superfluity in the other points, such as beauty and rectitude 
and virtue and fair renown; so that it causes the person, who 
possesses it, to live more happily in every respect and 
totally, than he (who possesses) the contrary (life).‘ 

[7.] °Let then the prelude of the laws, having been here 
spoken of, have an end of the speeches.> But after the prelude 


—! The words within brackets, in Greek 6 07 owdpwy Tov adxoXaorou, 
Cornarius, with whom Ast agrees, was the first to reject as an interpola- 
tion. For the question relating to the cwgpwy and akodaorog has been 
. discussed already ; besides, the subsequent words, éxarepoc Exarepov, prove | 
ana only two lives are spoken of, not three. 

—* SoI have translated, as if the Greek were exeivey dwepBaddovTwr, 
rovTouc, not avrov¢e; but ‘why the genitive plural éxeiywy and TOUTOUG 
should be thus introduced in lieu of the nominative singular to answer to 
the preceding antithetical clause, I confess I cannot understand, much 
less explain. Ast indeed refers the plurals to the dgowy and derdde, op- 
posed to the ¢odroc and avoosiog respectively ; and as regards the geni- 
tive for the nominative quotes his own note on ii. 3, from which however 
nothing is gained. With respect to Ficinus, he seems to have been so 
completely at loss, as to omit nearly all the words, in which the whole 
difficulty lies, between éywy and Biwy; for his version is, “‘ habet ; et alter 
voluptatibus, alter doloribus superat, ita ut fortis— ”’ 

—* All between the numerals are tacitly omitted by Taylor. 

4 So Taylor correctly ; for he probably wished, instead of row évavriou, 
to read rov roy évuyvriov, with the ellipse of éyovroc and Biov. 

—* All between the numerals Taylor has tacitly omitted ; while Fici- 
nus has merely “‘ Verum exordium legum jam finem accipiat.” For he 
was doubtless dissatisfied (as who is not?) with the Greek, Kai rd piv 
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it is necessary somehow for the strain to follow ; or rather, in 
good truth, to write down the laws of a polity. As then it 
is not possible, in the case of a web, or any other tissue what- 
ever, to work up the weft and the warp from the same mate- 
rials, but there must needs be a difference as regard their 
quality in the production of the warp, by being some of it! 
strong and assuming a firmness through the spindle,? and 
another part of it softer and ?making use of a just easiness ;% 
from whence? it is meet that those, who are about to hold great 
offices in the state, should be judged of separately in this way, 
and those too, who have been tested in a trifling education, on 
each occasion according to reason. For there are two kinds 
of polities, one relating to the appointment of offices to each 

individual, and the other relating to the laws assigned to the 
offices. But before all it is requisite to consider things of this 
kind. A shepherd, and a herdsman, and a breeder of horses, 
and whatever else there are of this kind of occupations, will, 
after receiving the whole herd, never attempt to attend to them 
otherwise than by first applying a purification suited to their 
individual living together ; and having by a selection separated 
the healthy and diseased, and the well-bred and ill-bred, he 
will send away one part to some other herds, but attend upon 
the other part, thoroughly perceiving that his labour would be 
in vain and non-effective as regards both the body and soul,° 
which after nature and improper aliment had corrupted, ® they 
Toooipoy THY vopwy évTavOoi ExOiv THY NOywY Tédoc ExéTW: Where 
Plato wrote, I suspect, deryOiv ry AOyy, i. e. ‘shown by the discourse—”’ 

1 Here, as elsewhere, 7d piv is to be supplied from the subsequent 76 os. 

2 Instead of roic rpdzroic, which is perfectly unintelligible, Ast would 
read from “tortura ”’ in Cornarius, rat¢ orpodaic, referring to Politic. p. 
282, E., rovrov 0& TO piv arpakTw TE oTPAdEY Kai OTEDEOY VIA yEvopE- 
voy: from which it is easy to elicit roic arpaxrocc, as I have translated. 
Cousin translates BeBatérnra év Toic Ted7o1¢ by “solide dans sa facon’ 
c’ est a dire, solidement.”’ 

3_3 JT must leave for others to explain, what I cannof, the words 
émvenceia Oukaia yowpevoy, applied to a process in weaving. For éveicera 
is elsewhere applied to a person. Ficinus has “ ut facilius cedat.”’ 

* Ast correctly remarks, that to answer caOa7ep there should have been 
here woatrwe, similar to “ ita ”’ in Ficinus.- 

5 The idea of a soul is strangely united to that of the body in the case 
of an eg ; unless it be said that Wuyx) means here “spirit,” as in Mi- 
nos, . 

pak Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Tay- 
lor follows to the letter, has “‘ ut, nisi quis segreget sanorum integrorumque 
morum ac corporum genus, in singulis contagione interimant.’’ 
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moreover destroy the race of healthy and unmixed habits and 
bodies in each of the flocks, unless a person purifies what is 
present in them.® The attention, however, which is paid to 
other animals is indeed less, and is alone worthy to be brought 
forward for the sake of an example. But the affairs of men 
(need) the greatest attention on the part of the legislator, to 
investigate and detail what is suited to each individual, as re- 
gards purification and all other actions. For instance, that 
which relates to the purification of a state should be in this 
way. Of many existing purifications, some are rather easy, 
but others more difficult; and he who is both a tyrant and a 
legislator may be able to use such purifications as are difficult 
and the best. But the legislator, who without being a tyrant 
lays down a new polity and laws, would, if he were able to 
purify with the mildest of purifications, do a thing of this 
kind contentedly. !The best purification is however painful ; 
just as are the remedies of some such kind, which leading 
for justice to punishment with avenging,’ put death or 
exile as the finish to punishment. For it 1s wont to free the 
city from those, who have erred the greatest, and who, as be- 
ing incurable, are the greatest hurt to the state. But with us 
thereis a milder purification of this kind. For upon these, who, 
having nothing themselves, do, through the want of food, ex- 
hibit themselves as prepared to follow their leaders in an attack 
upon the property of persons, who possess something, upon 
such, as being naturally a disease in the state, it imposes a 
removal, under the name, by way of good omen, of a colony, 
and-sends them away in the kindest possible manner. This then 
should somehow be done at the very commencement by every 
one legislating. ‘To us however what is still more strange than 
this has now happened relating to these. For there is no need 
to devise either a colony or any selection for a purification ; but 
as if the waters, partly from fountains and partly from moun- 
tain torrents, were flowing together into one lake, it is neces- 
sary for persons to be on the watch, that, partly by pumping 

1_1 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, fore dé 0 péy dptoroc ad- 
yewvoc, Ka0arEp boa TUY Pappakwy ToLovTOTpOTA, OTH Oiky PETA Tipwpiac 
cig TO KoAaZELY dywy, where I am quite at a loss in the last clause; and 
so, I think, was Ficinus ; whose version is ‘‘nam exactissima purificatio, 
quemadmodum medicina, que validior corporibus adhibetur, doloris plena 
est, et cum ultione justa poenam infert, morte peccantem aut exilio dam- 
nans.”” 
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out, and partly by drawing off into channels, and partly by 
diverting its course, the water flowing together may be the 
most clear. But labour and danger, as it appears, are to be 
found in every political establishment. However, since what is 
now done exists in discourse, and not in action, let our selection 
be held to be completed, and the purification to have taken 
place according to our notions. For having by every kind 
of persuasion and for a sufficient length of time tried by a 
test those amongst evil men, who were endeavouring to enter 
our city in order to administer it, let us prevent them from 
reaching it, and let us introduce the good, (rendering them)! 
well-disposed and propitious to the utmost of our power. 

[8.] Let not, however, the good fortune, which has happened, 
lie hid from us, that, as we said that the colony of the Heraclidze 
was fortunate, because it escaped the dreadful and dangerous 
strife respecting the division of land and the abolition of debts,? 
in which strife? it is impossible for a state, compelled to be re- 
gulated by law, to leave any of its ancient institutions undis- 
turbed, nor on the other hand is it possible to disturb them after 
a certain manner (successfully),* (the same thing appears 
nearly to have happened to us);° and there is left merely, so to 
say, a prayer,® and a trifling change to those making a slight 
alteration cautiously’ and slowly in a great length of time; 
8 which alteration should take place® by those persons innovat- 


1 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “‘ facientes: ’’ unless it be 
said that Plato wrote rove dé ayabodve, Geoic igoug dvvapevovc eivat ev- 
peveic—not rove 0é ayabore ig Otvamy ebpeveic—i. e. “ the good, able 
to be, equally with gods—”’ 

? From the version of Ficinus, adopted by Taylor, “‘ dividendorum agro- 
rum _contentionem,”’ it is evident he found in his MS. yc ravopiic Kat 
XPEWY ATOKOTHC mépt—not yni¢ Kat xpewiy amToKoTIc Kai vounc méo1—tfor 
the correct word is dtavopy, not Youn, as shown by Suavopiyy TS ie 
shortly afterwards ; although voun is found a little below— 

* The Greek i is iy, which is without regimen. The sense and syntax 
require éy g, i. e. ipidt : where éy has been lost through the last syllable of 
sbeguyev— 

* Here I have inserted ed, which might easily have dropt out before 
ebx 1} — 

* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has alone, what is required to com- 
plete the sentence, ‘ita ferme et nobis accidisse videtur.”’ 

® On this use of evy2) in Greek, and “ votum”’ in Latin, see Ast. 

7 | have translated as if the Greek were evA\aBwe, not evAaB7nco— 

s_* The Greek is 7) dé rwv nevobyvrwy—vrapyxey, where I cannet dis- 
cover either sense or syntax. Hence for the sake of both I have trans- 
lated as if the text were jjy det odTw KivodvTwy—vUTapyeLv. 
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ing, who have an abundance of land, and have likewise many 
debtors, and are willing through a kind consideration to share 
with those in want, partly by giving up (debts) and partly by 
distributing (property), and by holding to moderation, and by 
thinking that poverty does not consist in a diminution of pro- 
perty, but in an insatiable desire to acquire more. For this 
is the greatest beginning of safety to a state; and upon this, 
as upon a stable foundation, it is possible to build up what- 
ever political arrangement any one would raise up, befitting 
a constitution of this kind. But when the change is of 
an unsound kind, no political movement will afterwards 
take place easily in a state. | From this, as we have said, we 
fly. It would however have been more correct to have said in 
what way, if we have not fled from it, we might have made 
for ourselves the flight. Let it then be said how that through 
not being fond of money together with justice; but there is 
no other escape, either broad or narrow, of such a plan.! 
Let this then be laid down by us as ?a prop of a state.2 For 
it is necessary that (the citizens)? should somehow raise up 
for themselves their property without reproach from each 
other; tor, that they should not be willing to proceed pre- 
viously to the before of the rest of the constitution,t who have 


1_1! Such is the literal translation of the Greek, which I cannot under- 
stand, nor could Ficinus; whose version, of which the latter portion has 
been adopted by Taylor to the letter, is ‘‘itaque nos, id fugientes, immo 
vero verbis, quo pacto fugiendum sit, ostendentes, dicimus nullam esse 
aliam aut latam aut augustam fugiendi viam, nisi ut colamus justitiam, 
neque acquirendi cupiditatem sequamur.”’ Equally in the dark was Hein- 
dorf, who wished to read per’ adexiag for pera dikne, with the full appro- 
bation of Ast, and the less decided one of Stalbaum. With regard to 
6006repov, Stephens correctly saw that dy ein had dropt out before si— 
while Ast remarks that ri¢ rovairnce pnxaviicg dtapvyy is put for roy 
TOLOYTWY Otaguyne pnyavn— But he does not state what could induce 
Plato to put down words, that, taken literally, have no meaning, in the 
place of others, which would have been perfectly intelligible. 

22 Since two MSS. offer \iu7y as a various reading for nyiv, it is pro- 

-bable that both are corruptions of the word written here originally; and 
as Plutarch has in Polit. Precept. ii. p. 814, 25, Womep Epa THe woATELag 
BéBaroy, I suspect he has preserved what he found in Plato, although 
modewe Eopa is similar to oa woAnoe in IX. FH. 949, and Od. VW. 121. 

3 Ficinus alone has “‘ cives,”’ what is required by aAAn\ove. 

44 Here again the version of Ficinus proves he could not understand 
the Greek, which to myself is equally unintelligible. His translation, 
adopted to the letter by Taylor, is “‘vel ulterius in acquirendo progredi 
ultro desistant.”’ 
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accusations of old standing against each other, and to whom 
there is even a small share of intellect. But for those persons, 
to whom a god has given, as it has to us at present, to settle a 
new state, and for 'no enmities to exist! against each other, 
to become ?themselves the cause of enmities to each other? 
through the division of the land and dwellings, would be a not- 
human want of education, united to every kind of wickedness. 

What then would be the method of a correct distribution ? 
In the first place, it is requisite to fix? the same quantity? of the 
number, ‘how great it ought to be.¢ After this it must be agreed 
respecting the distribution to the citizens, into how many and 
what kind of parts it is to be made by them for the mass of peo- 
ple. And for this purpose the land and dwellings must be distri- 
buted as equally as possible. Now a sufficient quantity of the 
mass of people cannot be correctly stated otherwise than with 
reference to the land and cities of neighbouring nations. As 
regards° the land, how much of it is sufficient to feed how many 
temperate persons®—for of more there is no need—but as re- 
gards the number, how many would be able to defend them- 
selves “not altogether without resources’? against bordering 
tribes acting unjustly, and to assist their neighbours when in- 
jured. Having then viewed these points, we will define both 


1_1 The Greek is pn rivac étxyPpdco—mpdg adAnAove. It was originally, 
I suspect, éy@op0t¢— 

2_2 Here again, by the slight change of rodroue into adrove, and taking 
éavroic in the sense of a\Andove, I have recovered what is required by 
the train of thought. 

38 The Greek is rév adrov dyKov, where Boeckh suggested, what Bek- 
ker, Ast, and Stalbaum have adopted, avrév. But airéy could not be 
thus inserted between roy and dycov—It would be in correct Greek, 
avrwy Tov byKoy or Toy dyKoy a’rwy. Ficinus has omitted airoyr entirely. 
Perhaps Plato wrote roy 0A\ov 6yxov— 

4 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

5 Six MSS. read yi, one yije, and another yjc. The last, answering 
to wAnPove in the next sentence, has been retained by Ast; who says 
that the genitive is used absolutely in the sense of card yijv. But Ste- 
phens more correctly would supply dei—for otherwise in lieu of mpoodst 
there would have been written simply dei. 

° Ast observes correctly that Aristotle, alluding to this passage in Polit. 
il. 4, has misrepresented the very party with whose doctrines he finds fault. 

7—1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him tacitly by Taylor, because they were not in his MS., or deemed by 
him to be not suited to the train of thought; which would require rather 
BonPhoa & Tavraracww adrédpore odot, i. e. to Well assist (the neighbours) 
altogether without resources. 
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by deed and word the land and neighbours. But now, for 
the sake of a sketch and outline,' that the thing itself may be 
accomplished, let the discourse proceed to our laying down the 
laws. 

Let the land-owners and those that defend the distribution 
of the land, be, for the sake of a fitting number, five thousand 
and forty ; and let, in like manner, the land and the dwellings 
be distributed into the same portions, ?so that the man and 
his portion may accord in distribution.?, And in the first 
place, let there be of the whole number two parts distributed, 
and afterwards three of the same ;* for it is by nature (divi- 
sible) into four and five, and so in succession as far as ten. 
Thus much ought every person, who is legislating, to under- 
stand respecting number, what it is, and what kind will be the 
most useful to all states. Let us then say it is that, which 
possesses in itself the greatest quantity of divisions and most in 
orderly succession. For the whole number does (not)4 obtain 
by lot all kinds of divisions for allthings. But the number five 
thousand and forty, in matters relating to war and whatever 
in peace have to do with conventions and communions, and 
relating to revenue and distributions, cannot be cut into more 
than sixty parts wanting one; but there are continuous divi- 
sions of it from one up to ten. 

[9.] These things however it is meet for those to take 
in hand’ firmly at leisure,> on whom the law enjoins to take 
them ; for they cannot exist otherwise than in this manner. 
But it is requisite for them to be mentioned to a person 
settling a state for the sake of this; that no one, whether 


1 Ast aptly compares Rep. viii. § 3, p. 548, E., Aoyw oxipa woduTEiag 
UToyeaPavTa, wy axolBwc aTEepyacacOa. 

*_2 So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus—‘ ut vir et portio cum 
distributione conveniant.”’ The Greek is draveunOjrwr yevopeva dyijo 
kai KAHoo¢ Evyvoun: which I cannot understand. Perhaps Plato wrote 
OraveunOnrwr, iv dv rEyopévn, avnp Kai KAjpoc, Evvvopy y, i. e. “ that 
a man and portion may be called a co-share.”’ 

* I have adopted with Ast the correction of Stephens, rot adrov for 
TOY avroy, omitted entirely by Ficinus and Taylor. 

* Instead of 6 pév mac, Ast reads od pév rac, from “non enim omnis ”’ 
in Gryneus’ refiction of Ficinus, adopted tacitly by Taylor. Ficimus 
himself has not the negative. 

° Before cara oxyody there is introduced cai, which I cannot under- 
stand; nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. 
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he is making a (polity) new from the beginning, or patching up 
an ancient one that has been corrupted, will, if he has any mind, 
attempt to disturb, with respect to the gods or sacred rites, and 
whatever else ought to be established in the state for each of the 
gods or demons, by whatever name they may be called, what- 
ever (has come)! from Delphi or Dodona? or Ammon,? or what 
4 certain old accounts have somehow persuaded persons on hear- 
ing them, when, through visions having occurred or an inspira- 
tion from gods having been declared,‘ parties have, through be- 
ing persuaded,” established sacrifices mixed up with mystic cere- 
monies, (emanating) either from their own country, (or) being 
exotic ® from Tyrrhenia,’ or Cyprus,’ or any other place what- 


1 J have translated as if 7ev had dropt out between dca and éxk— 

2 Delphi and Dodona, the two most ancient oracular shrines in Greece, 
are similarly united by A¢schylus in Prom. 678, ‘O 0’ é¢ re [v0o kari 
Awdwryeg svxyvodc Oeompdmove tadrey: and by Sophocles in ’Oducc. 
AxavOornk. Fr., Niv 0 otre p’ sic AwdGvoe obre HvOikwrv Tuddwy tic ay 
meiose (rove Ysorpdrrove Téa). 

3 There is not, I believe, any mention in ancient authors of the shrine 
of Ammon in Libya antecedent to the time of Herodotus, when those 
at Delphi and Dodona had lost no little of the odour of sanctity they 
once possessed, 

44 Ficinus exhibits all between the numerals in this abridged form, 
‘‘ vel prisca quadam oratione per visiones inspirationesque deorum asserta.”’ 
. Hence it is impossible to ascertain whether his MS. had the insufferable 
tautology érecav—metoarrec, or, what the sense manifestly requires, 
akovoayrac, as I have translated, and to which zveicovracg in one MS. 
seems to lead. 

5 The Greek is érevoav—zeioayrec 0, in which on the ground of lan- 
guage there is nothing to offend except that caréornoay should have 
been written instead of xareornoayvro. Hence, as Ficinus has ‘‘ quibus 
approbatis veteres,’’ he probably found in his MS. weuo@évrec, as I have 
translated. 

6 The Greek is adrdQey éxtywpiove. But from the mention of two 
places, Tyrrhenia and Cyprus, it is evident that Plato wrote, as I have 
translated, adrd0ev 7 aArroxwo.ove oboac— 

7 Although it is known that the Romans received their religious rites 
from Tuscany, yet that the Greeks did so likewise, is not, I believe, men- 
tioned elsewhere. Perhaps however Plato had heard of what is stated 
by Theopompus, quoted by Atheneeus, xii. p. 517, that they had wives in 
common,—the very doctrine which he inculcated. 

* It is difficult to understand what are the Cyprian rites to which Plato 
alludes. For if they were those of Venus, these, according to Ovid, were 
taught by Nature alone, and were indigenous in all countries. Is there 
any reference here to the fact mentioned by Strabo, xiv. p. 1001, B., that 
there was in Cyprus a temple of Venus, which women were not permitted 
to enter? 
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ever; and from these ancient accounts and oracles they con- 
secrated statues, and altars, and temples, and made for each 
of the deities a sacred grove. Of all these not even the least 
must the legislator disturb; but he must assign to each of the 
portions a god, a demon, or some hero. And in the division 
of the land, he must give up, selected for the first in rank, the 
groves and all that is fitting, so that the assemblies of each of 
the portions, taking place at stated times, may furnish resources 
against their wants, and during the sacrifices kindly entertain, 
and become familiar with, and recognise, each other. ! For there 
is no greater good to a state than for persons to be the ac- 
quaintances of each other.! Since where there is no light? to 
each other in the manners of each other, but a darkness, there 
no one will properly meet with the honour due to his worth, 
nor with offices, nor even with the justice which is fitting. 
3It is meet then for every man in all states to be earnest in 
this matter, compared as one with one,’ that he never appear 
to any one to be of a base stamp, but always artless and true, 
and that no other person of that kind‘ deceive him. But 
the next movement, as in the case® of the pebble-game, 


11 The Greek is ob peiZov obdiv rode ayabdy 7 yywpipovgc—eivar: 
where Ast says that 7 yywpivovc—eivar is superfluously added by way of 
an explanation. But correct sense would require ov yap peiZoyv ovdiev— 
and correct syntax, 7) TO yvwopipovc—eivat, as I have translated. With 
regard to the sentiment, Ast refers to Aristotle Politic. vii. 4, 7. 

2 On this metaphor Ast quotes from Cicero, ‘“‘in luce atque in oculis 
civium magnus,” and from Xenophon, &ic kaddoc Bip 7 Pwoe—TapéExeEr, 
and refers to Wetstein on S. John iii. 21, “ Let your light so shine before 
all men, that they may see your good works—’’ 

3—3 Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has what is 
more intelligible, ‘‘ nihil est autem, si unum uni conferas, in quo majus 
studium—ponere quisque debeat,”’ as if he had found in his MS. ovdéy 
O& ny, 0 O&i ravra dvdoa paddoyr, tv mode tv, 4 TOUTO oTEdOELY, Not Et 
On wavra dvopa, tv mpd Ev TOUTO OTEvOELY. 

4 Namely, “‘ of a base stamp.” 

5 The proverb, to which Plato alludes, has been thus explained. In 
the game called wérreca there were five lines on two opposite sides of the 
board, as there are eight on a draught-board ; and between them a vacant 
line, not occupied by the pebbles, or counters, used in the game. This 
vacant line was called tepa yoappy, “ the holy line ;”’ and the party who 
' was driven to it the first, was considered as the loser, just as in the game of 
fox and geese ; although there it is not a line, but aspace that is left vacant : 
and hence, as Plato has written ag’ tepov, we must understand rozov ; 
but yoappie after ag’ iteoac. With regard to the authors who have treated 
on the subject, Ast refers to the Scholiast here; Suidas on ’A®@’ teode ; 
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from the sacred spot would, as being unusual, cause, in the 
case of legislation, the person who hears of it for the first time 
perhaps to wonder. ‘To him however who has reasoned upon, 
and tried it, it will appear that the state is in a second way 
settled for the best. Perhaps however some one will not re- 
ceive the movement, through its not being customary with a 
tyrannic legislator. It will! however be most correct to speak 
of the best polity, and of the second and third, and then to 
leave the choice to each person, ?who is the lord in the co- 
settlement.? Let us act then even now according to this very 
method, by speaking of a polity the first, and the second, and 
the third in worth ; and let us leave the choice to Clinias at 
present, and to any one else who may be willing to come to 
the selection of such polities, and to assign, according to his 
own method, >that which is agreeable to him (with respect 
to) his own country.? 

[10.] Now the first state and polity and the best laws are 
there, where the old saying may be most in vogue through the 
whole state; for‘ it said that, amongst friends all things are 
really in common. ‘This saying, whether it now is or ever will 
be (practised), >that women are in common, and children in 
common, and all possessions in common,” has taken away ® by 
every means every where and entirely from life what is called 
private property ; and it has planned that things even naturally 


Pollux, ix. 7; Eustath. O0. A. p. 28,42; Meursius De Ludis Grecor. ; 
Erasmus Adag, p. 28; and Salmasius on Vopisc. p. 466, A. The pro- 
verb was applied to those, who placed themselves in a perilous position. 

' Ficinus has “‘agetur.’? He found therefore in his MS. gorau, not éort. 

2 Such is the literal version of rw rij¢ cvvoiunoewc Kuvpiw. Ficinus 
has ‘ arbitratu suo quamlibet electuro,” from whence Taylor translated 
‘“*to choose that which pleases him the most.” 

3—3 The Greek is rd pitov avr@ Tig avrov warpidog. This Ast renders 
‘“‘ea que in patria sua ipsi placent;’’? which I cannot understand. Fi- 
cinus, whom Taylor foilows to the letter, has ‘‘ patrieque (Bekker incor- 
rectly ‘ partique ’’?) sue, quod sibi placet tribuere.”’ I have translated 
as if wéoe had dropt out after arpidoc. 

* Instead of dé the sense requires ydo, as I have translated, or else w 
Asyerat, similar to “quo fertur ”’ in Ficinus. 

*—* The St. Simonians of the present day have attempted to put this pre- 
cept into practice, but with so little success, as to show that Plato’s Laws 
are better suited for an ideal Republic than a real one. 

° If the doctrine had never been put into practice, one cannot under- 
stand why Plato used the definite perfect éyonra: and peunyavynrar in- 
stead of the indefinite pluperfect éZyojr’ dy and peunyaryr av. 
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private, as far as possible, become by some means in common ; 
such as the eyes, the ears, and the hands, in seeming! to see, 
and hear, and work, in common; and that, again, all men 
taken singly? praise and blame as much as possible (the 
same things), ?rejoicing in, and pained by,? the same things ; 
4and (hence) no one (has) ever laid down or will lay down a 
definition more correct and better (than this), that of such laws 
as cause a state to be as much as possible one, (there is) the 
superiority on the ground of virtue.4 Such a state will ours® 
be, whether gods or the children of gods, more in number 
than one,® dwell there,’ and with delight save and regulate 
Sthose living in that manner.® Hence it is proper to reflect 
upon the pattern of a polity in no other way; but, sticking to 
this, to seek that, which is as much as possible of such a kind. 
But that, which we have now taken in hand, wouild,? if it ex- 


1 This “ seeming ” seems very strange here, as if the eyes, ears, and 
hands did not really see, hear, and work. The verb doxeiy ought, I 
conceive, to follow éwavety re, in lieu of av, which is perfectly super- 
fluous. 

2 In lieu of ca@ év, which is unintelligible, Ast, whom I have followed, 
suggests ka@’ Eva. 

8_3 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “‘laudentque et vitupe- 
rent eadem similiter.”’ 

4_4 The Greek is kai kara Ovvapy ot Tivec paddtoTa vopot piay Ore 
pandora WéAW amEepyacoyvTa ToOUTWY UTEPBOAY TALC AvETIY ObOELC TOTE 
dpoy adrAor Gémevoc dp0drepoy ovdE BeXTiw Onoerar: which, says Ast, has 
been wrongly translated by Ficinus, Cornarius, Serranus, and Schulthes. 
In fact they were all equally at a loss, and naturally so; for the passage 
is evidently corrupt. It was, I suspect, originally to this effect—Kat 
otTw Kata Ovvapiw—rTotTwy vTrEpBordny TOdG apETHY EivaL OvDEIC TOTE 
dpoyv ddXov Hy Géuevoc—as I have translated. To meet the difficulty 
Ficinus pla cesthe clause rotTwy vrepBodky—Onoerat after cova pitwy: and 
from his version, ‘‘ certe in hoc precipue virtutis erit terminus, quo nul- 
lus poni rectior poterit,”’ it is evident that his MS. was defective, or that 
he designedly abridged what he found in it. 

5 The Greek is 7 pév 07 rovavtn médtc, which Ast calls an absolute 
sentence. He should have called it rather an imperfect one. For Plato 
probably wrote xpiv 67 rovavrTn 4 roduc ~orat, as 1 have translated. 

S By the expression of more numerous than one are probably intended 
Castor and Pollux, the twin sons of Jupiter, who were the tutelary gods of 
Sparta. 

" The gods were supposed to dwell in the towns sacred to them. 

8_8 The Greek is ovrw dvalwyrec. But four MSS. read d:acwZorrec. 
Ficinus united both—“ ita viventes eamque servantes—vivunt—’”’ Hence I 
have been led to rove otTw Cwrvrac dtacwlovtrec— 

9 In lieu of ein re, where re is connected with nothing, Heindorf sug- 
gested ye— He should have proposed zorse— 
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isted at all, be the nearest to immortality ; and if it is !not in 
the first rank, it will be at least one in the second.! After this. 
we will, god willing, go through the polity, which is the third 
in order. But now let us speak of this polity, what it is, and 
how it may be produced. . 

In the first place, let them distribute the land and houses. But 
let them not cultivate the ground in common; since a thing of 
this kind is spoken of as greater than is suited to their present 
birth, nurture, and education. Let them however distribute 
land and houses with somehow such an intention as this, that 
each on obtaining his allotment ought to consider it as being 
common to the whole state; and, as this country is their pa- 
ternal land, they ought to attend to it in a greater degree than 
children do their mother, in that, being a goddess, she is the 
sovereign mistress of mortals. The same conceptions they 
ought to have of the gods of the place, and likewise of demons. 
But that these things may exist in this manner through all 
time, on this too they must thoroughly reflect. As many 
hearths as are distributed by us at present, so many must there 
be always, and neither more nor less. Now a thing of this 
kind will be firmly established through every state in this 
way. Let the person, who has obtained his allotment, leave 
ever the child, who is most dear to him, the only heir of his 
household, and his successor, and the attendant upon the gods and 
family and state, and of those still living, and of such as their end 
has already reached up to the then period. But with respect 
to the other children, they, to whom there are more than one, 
must give their daughters in marriage according to a law to be 
laid down; but distribute their male children as sons to those, 
who have no family, as an act of kindness conferred ; but if 
there be a lack of kindness, or if more females are born than 
some? males, or the contrary, when they are fewer, through 
barrenness taking place, let the magistrate,> whom we shall 
lay down as the greatest and most honourable, consider what 


‘1 Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, “‘ac si non 
primo, saltem secundo loco erit una.” He therefore found in his MS. rai, 
gi fn A, AAG Oevrépa ~orar pia: where @ is wowrn. See my Poppo’s 
Prolegom. p. 223. The Greek is cai 9 pia devrépwe, which Ast would ex- 
plain by referring devréowe to what is to follow. 

? I scarcely understand rivec here. It is omitted by Ficinus. 

# In lieu of aoyny Winckelmann would read dpy7, obtained from “ ma- 
gistratus”’ in Ficinus. 
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is proper to be done with the superabundance and deficiency 
of children, and devise a method by which five thousand and 
forty households alone may exist always. Now there are many 
methods. For there are checks to procreation when it is over- 
flowing ;! and, on the contrary, care and an attention to the 
number of births do, by means of honours, and disqualifica- 
tions, and ?the advice of elders to young persons, meet (the 
difficulty), and are able to effect what we are speaking of [ by 
admonitory discourses |.2_ ° Moreover, should at last every 
difficulty arise about the inequality of the five thousand and 
forty households,’ and an excessive influx of citizens take place 
through the kind feelings of those, who dwell together, and 
we come to want, there remains the old contrivance, which 
we have often mentioned, of friendly colonies being sent out 
from friends, whithersoever it may appear to be suitable. 
But if, on the contrary, there should at any time come‘ a wave 
bringing an inundation,® or ®a destruction arising from plagues 
or wars, and the people become, through a state of orphan- 
hood, much less than the prescribed number, we must not 
willingly introduce citizens educated in a not legitimate disci- 
pline; but “to use force against necessity it is said not even 
a god has the power.’ 


' Aristotle had this passage in view in Polit. ii. 3, 6. 

72 The Greek is vouernoeot mpecBuréinwy mepi véove did dAO6ywr 
vovlernrikoy aravraoa. But after vovOernoect the words dia A\dywr 
vovlern7Tikwy present an insufferable tautology ; and hence they ought to 
be inserted just above after yéveou, as showing of what nature are the 
checks to which Plato allude. The cause of the mistake is owing to 
the fact, that they formed one line of the Codex Archetypus, containing 
about twenty-one letters. Moreover, as Ficinus has “¢ monitionibus senum 
ad juvenes,” Cornarius correctly saw that his MS. read mpo¢ véiove— 
Lastly, as one MS. offers Adyovg in lieu of véovc, it is probable that in 
mepi hoyove lies hid azropia Aéxovc, and thus amayvTwoar will recover, 
what it has lost, its object. 

3_3 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows in part, has “‘ denique hinc omnes defectus oritur et inopia, cum 
quinguies millium et quadraginta domorum numerus non servatur.”’ 

* Instead of oy Ficinus found in his MS. oi, as shown by his ‘“‘ quo—’’ 

5 For examples of cities situated on the sea-coast being destroyed by 
a wave, see Thucyd. ii. 89; Pausanias vii. p. 585; Agathias ii. p. 53; 
Athenzus vii. p. 333, C.; and Suidas in "Ypanoe. 

§ I have adopted 7, introduced by Cornarius, before cai—Ficinus has 
‘* morborum lues bellorumve calamitas, velut quadam illuvione.”’ 

7—1 This sentiment is attributed to Simonides by Plato in Protag. p. 
345, D. § 87, but to Pittacus by Diogen. Laert. i. 77. 

N 
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_[11.] This then let us assert our present discourse advises, by 
saying—O ye best of all men, do not relax! in honouring simili- 
tude and equality and the same and what is generally acknow- 
ledged according to nature and according to number and all the 
power of things beautiful and good.? And now guard, in the first 
place, through the whole of life the above-mentioned number ; 
next, do not hold in dishonour 3 the height and magnitude of? the 
property, which ye first distributed, as being moderate, by buy- 
ing from, and selling to, each other. For neither‘ the distributing 
lot, being a god, is an ally,’ nor the legislator. For now the law, 
in the first place, enjoins upon the disobedient,> by proclaim- 
ing beforehand, that upon these conditions any person, whois 
willing, may cast lots or not ; and that, since the land, being sa- 
cred, belongs first to all the gods, and next, to the priests and 
priestesses, who pray at the first sacrifices, and the second, 
and even to the third, both the buyer and seller of tenements 
and farms, which they have obtained by lot, are to suffer what 
is befitting upon such transactions; and having written 
6 memoranda on cypress (tablets),® they shall place them in 
temples ‘written for the time hereafter ;7 and in addition to 


' Ficinus has “‘ neque id unquam transgrediamini,”’ as if his MS, read 
TapieTe avTa— 

2 [ must confess my inability to understand what Plato is aiming at. 

3_3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. 

4—4 Such is the literal version of Bekker’s text. Ficinus has “‘ neque, 
deus ipse distributor—favebit,” as if his MS. read otre yap o veiwac Geog 
avroc, not obre yap 6 veiwacg KAjpog wy Oedc, where Stalbaum has 

Vv 
adopted «Ajoov, found in Stephens, and written thus in two MSS., cAjpog— 
But who was the god, that distributed the lot, is no where mentioned. 
Hence Plato wrote, I suspect, ovre yap ‘Eppije, 6 veimac cdnpov, wv Oedc— 
For Hermes was not only the god, who presided over buying and selling, 
but he gave his name likewise to the lot first drawn out, and therefore the 
successful one; as we learn from a gl. in Hesychius and Photius, “Eoyov 
k\njoo¢—and hence we find in Aristoph. Eio., 364, ‘Eppijc yap wy chynop 
Tounoetc 010 OTL: where see the Schol. 

5 Although dzrevOotrre is repeated a little below, yet here it is scarcely 
intelligible: for there is nothing to which the idea of disobedience can be 

. referred, 

-. $—6 The Greek is kumapirrivac pynuac, where Stephens explains 
KuTagiTrivac by saying that the cypress tree was selected as being free 
from the attacks of worms. 

7—7 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has ‘‘ ad posteri- 

; tatis instructionem,” omitting yeypappévac, which certainly seems un- 
qnecessary, and adding, what renders ei¢ roy éwerra xXpovoy more intelligi- 
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this they shall invest the guardianship of these, °in order that 
they may be,® in that magistrate, who seems to see the most 
acutely, in order that the matters fraudulently introduced ! 
may not lie hid from them, but that they may punish the per- 
son disobedient at the same time to the law and to the god.? 
For how great a good will what is now enjoined be to all 
states that are persuaded, when they adopt the following ar- 
rangement, according to the old proverb,’ no person being 
wicked will know, but being experienced and reasonable in his 
habits (he will). For in such an arrangement there exists not 
much of money-making ; and there is attendant upon it the being 
neither necessary nor lawful for any one to make money by 
any illiberal kind of money-making—inasmuch as the so-called 
operative art is reproached as subverting liberal habits—nor to 
think it right to scrape money together at all by such means. 

[12.] In addition to this a law still follows all these, that 
no private person be permitted to possess any gold or silver ;4 
but that (there be)® a coin® for the sake of daily exchange, 
which it is almost necessary for handicrafts to change, and for 
all, who have a need of such things,’ to pay the wages due to 
hired persons, be they slaves or domestic servants. On which 
account we say that they must possess coin, which is of value 
amongst themselves, but of no worth amongst the rest of man- 
kind. For the sake of war indeed and of going abroad to other 
countries—for instance in the case of embassies, or some other 
business of a herald, compulsory on the state—should it be 


ble than those words now are. But unless I am greatly mistaken, the 
clause tig Tov éretra xodvoy ought to follow (%—*) ba%we av ylyynrat, 
or rather yiyyvwyrat, 1. e. pynpat, as in Ficinus, ‘‘ ut—serventur.”’ 

1 Ast translates zapaywyai “ transgressiones.”’ But this neither is nor 
could be its meaning. Ficinus has more correctly “‘si qua forte preter 
rationem hec commercia fiant.”’ 

2 Here again by the god is to be understood Hermes. 

3 What the old proverb is, to which Plato alludes, I confess I do 
not know. It was perhaps like the line of Pope— 


‘He best can paint them, who has felt them most.’’ 


4 This was the law of Lycurgus, as we learn from Polybius vi. 47, and 
Plutarch in Lycurg. i. p. 44, D. 

5 Ast understands cexrjo9ar: but I suspect that eivac has dropt out 
before évexa. 

6 The coin was iron in Laconia. What kind of metal Plato had in 
mind is no where stated. 

7 The Greek is ry rovovrwy, which, says Ast, agrees with vouioparwr 

n 2 
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requisite to send out the common coin of Greece, it will be 
necessary on each occasion for the state to possess it.! But if 
there be any necessity for a private person to go abroad, let 
him, after obtaining leave of the magistrate, go abroad ; but 
the foreign coin, which on his return home he has brought 
from any place, still remaining, let him put down for the 
state, and take up that of the country at the rate (of ex- 
change).? And if any one is detected in making (the foreign 
money) his own,? such money shall become public property ; 
and let him, who 4 knows the fact, but does not divulge it, be 
subject to a curse* and reproach together with the party 
bringing it in, and to a fine in addition, not less than the 
amount of the foreign money so brought in. 

And (be it enacted), that a person who is going to marry, or is 
giving (a daughter) in marriage, is neither to give or receive a 
marriage portion at all of any kind whatsoever, nor to deposit 
money with a person, >whom one does not trust,® nor to lend 
money upon interest, since it will be lawful for the borrower to 
repay néither interest nor principal. Now that these pursuits 
are the best for a state to pursue, a person would decide 
correctly by considering them in this way, and referring them 
ever ° to their origin and intention.® Now the intention of the 
statesman, who has a mind, we say, is not that, which the 
many would say, that a good legislator ought to wish, how 
the state, 7for which he is with correct thoughts legislating,’ 


understood ; for coin is of different kinds and value. I suspect however that 
in ypsia THy TowtTwy lies hid yosia Gy 9 avri Tov re TovLY— where ayTi 
Tov Te vrovety would depend upon proPodte, “‘ wages for doing something.”’ 

1 Ast correctly rejects véuropa “EXAnvixdy as interpolated from the 
beginning of the sentence; where however those words are omitted by 
Ficinus, who perhaps found in his MS. vera dé, not gvexad TE— 

2 Ficinus omits 2od¢ Adyoyv, which he perhaps did not understand. 

3—3 Ficinus has, what the sense requires, ‘‘ quod si quis eos occultare 
et in privatum usum convertere— ”’ 

‘4 With this passage may be compared the curse imprecated by Gidi- 
pus on the party, who might know, but would not divulge, the murder of 
of Laius in Soph. O&d. T. 236. 

*—® This seems a strange idea, as if any one would deposit money 
with a person he could not trust. What Plato really wrote might be 
guessed at, but not without, perhaps, a rather violent alteration. 

‘—8 Ficinus has “si ad precipuam ipsam recti legum latoris semper 
referat voluntatem,’’ which would lead to ei¢ adrwy tiv apxny Kai Thy 
Tov vopolérov BovAnow, what the train of thought evidentiy requires. 

71—1 The words 9 vowy ed vouobervi, omitted by Ficinus, Ast considers aw 
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may be the greatest and the wealthiest possible, and possess 
gold and silver money, and rule over as many as possible by 
sea and land; and they would add, that the person legislating 
correctly ought to wish the state to be the best and the hap- 
piest possible. Now of these things some can take place, but 
others cannot. ‘The possible then the arranging party would 
wish ; but the impossible he would not; !nor would he make 
even an attempt at wishes that are vain.! For it is almost neces- 
sary for them to be at the same time happy and good. This then 
he would wish. But it is impossible for persons to be very rich 
and good, such at least as the many reckon rich. For they 
reckon rich those, who amongst a few persons have possessions 
valued at the greatest quantity of coin, which even a bad man 
may possess. Now if such be the case, I will never. agree 
with them that the rich man, if not a good one, can be truly 
happy; but that it is impossible for the person pre-eminently 
good, to be pre-eminently rich. What then ?? some one would 
perhaps say. Because, we would say, the possession of what 
is obtained both justly and unjustly, is more than double of 
that which is obtained justly alone; and that the expenditure, 
which is wont to be made neither honourably nor disgracefully, 
is doubly less than that which is honourable, and is wont to 
be made for honourable objects. He, therefore, who acts in a 
contrary manner, will never be richer than him, who has 
double the means and half the expenditure. Now of these, the 
one is a good person, but the other not a bad one, since he is 
€ -erely)? parsimonious ; sometimes, indeed, he is altogether 
bad ; but, as we have just now said, is never good. For he, who 
receives both justly and unjustly, and spends neither justly 
nor unjustly, is indeed rich, because he is parsimonious; but 
he who is altogether bad, as being for the most part luxurious, 
is very poor. And he, who spends upon honourable objects 
and acquires only justly, will never at any time become pre- 
eminently rich, nor yet very poor; so that our assertion is 
interpolation. Perhaps however they ought to follow rnv BoddAnoty, just 
before, by reading y 0 &) vowy dy ed vopoberot, thus forming one line 
of the Codex Archetypus, consisting of twenty-one letters. 

1_1 | have translated as if the Greek were 000’ dv paraiac BovAnoec, 
not paraiag BovdAnoec ovr dv— Ficinus avoids the difficulty by his ver- 
sion, ‘‘nam vana esset cupiditas; neque aggreditur,”’ 

2 The sense requires ri 0’ 0b; why not? not ridy; Ficinus, “ cur ita?” 

3 Ficinus alone has ‘“‘ duntaxat,’’ required by the sense. 
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right, that the very rich are not good men; and, if they are 
not good, they are not happy. 

[13.] With us, however, the laying down of laws looks to that 
point, that the citizens may become the most happy and in the 
highest degree friends to each other. But the citizens will 
never be friends, where there are many lawsuits with each 
other and much injustice ; but (most so) where the least and 
fewest are found. We have said too, that there ought to be 
neither gold nor silver in the state; nor, again, much money- 
making through handicraft trades and usury,! or ugly cattle,? 
but what agriculture gives and bears,’ and of these too such as 
will not compel a person by making money to neglect those 
things, for the sake of which riches are produced. Now these 
are the soul and body ; which, without gymnastics and the rest 
of discipline, would never be worth mentioning. Hence we have 
said more than once, that we must put the attention to money 
in the last place of honour. For, since all, about which every 
man is seriously engaged, are three, the last and third is cor- 
rectly the attention paid to riches, but the middle is that re- 
lating to the mind; but that relating to the soul the first. 
And, indeed, the polity, which we have just now been going 
through, has been correctly laid down by laws, if it ordains 
honours in this manner. But if any one of the laws which 
are ordained in it shall seem to put health in the place of 
honour in the state before temperance, or wealth before health 
and temperance, it will appear to be not properly laid down. A 
legislator, therefore, ought often to point out to himself this. 
°« What do I intend?” and, “If this happens, or I fail in my 

' Ficinus, ‘‘ cauponationibusque et foenore,’’ which would lead to kai 
KaTNHALOY Kat TOKWY. 

? This introduction of Bocenuarwy aicypéy is very strange, for nothing 
had been said on the subject before. Ficinus has “ ex pecoribus turpi- 
ter,” as if his MS. read Booxnparwy atoxyowe. I suspect however that 
some words have dropt out, in which interest was said to increase like 
cattle, just as Shylock says in Shakspeare, that ‘his monies breed as 
fast as ewes;”’ or as Aristophanes in Neg. 1291, says of interest, that it is 
a wild beast, which ‘‘ by months and days becomes a larger sum.” 

5° Instead of gépe, I should prefer rpepet, ‘ feeds.” 

* This idea of Plato seems to have been caught by Juvenal, and em- 
bodied in the verse—“ Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.” 

5— Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Tay- 
lor follows almost to the letter, has ‘‘ quid ipse velit; quid, si contigerit, 


bene succedet ; sin minus, instituti sui spes eum frustrabitur—” ‘To sup- 
ply however the ellipse, I have added ‘‘ what then ? ” 
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aim,”°® (what then?) And thus perhaps he would get himself 
out of legislation, and liberate likewise the rest, but never a 
single person by any other means. Let then the person, who 
has obtained by lot his portion, keep it on the conditions we 
have detailed. 

1Tt were a beautiful thing! for each person to come to the 
colony possessing the rest of things also equally. But as this 
is not possible, and one will come possessing more means, and 
another less, it is requisite, for the sake ?o0f many things, and 
of the opportunities in the state, for the sake of equality,? that 
the value of property should be unequal, in order that magistra- 
cies, and contributions, and distributions, 3(may exist) to each 
(according) to the value of his worth ;3 4(and) that, not accord- 
ing to his own virtue alone, and that of his ancestors, nor yet 
according to the strength or beauty of his body, but according 
to the using of wealth and poverty they may receive as equally 
as possible, by what is unequal, but commensurable, and not 
differ. For the sake of these things it is requisite that there 
should be four valuations in the size® of property; and that 
these should be called first, second, third, and fourth, or by 
some other appellation ; and that, when they remain in the same 
valuation, and when becoming richer from being poor, and 
poor from being rich, each may pass to the valuation suited 
to themselves. This scheme of law I would lay down as fol- 
lowing after these. 

We say then that in a state, which is to have no part in the 
greatest of diseases, which would be more correctly called dis- 
sension or sedition, there should exist neither severe poverty 
amongst some of the citizens nor (great)® wealth: for both 

—! Ficinus, whom Taylor has followed, has *‘ probe autem fieret,”’ as 
if his MS. read jv 0’ dy kaddv in lieu of Ay piv On Kaddv. 

—* The words between the numerals I scarcely understand ; nor could, 
I think, Ficinus; whose version is ‘‘ multorum et eequalitatis in Ciy itate, 
temporum opportunitatumque causa,” as if his MS. read modAGy, iod- 
THTOG TE Kai THY KaTa TOhLY Katowy, for thus icdrnToc—kaipwy would 
be = in opposition with zoAAjv— 

—* I have adopted the suggestion of Stephens, who supposes that kara 
has dropt out before rijy rig akiac, and yiyywyrar after rysije. 

—* Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek ; in which 
fs, confesses there are more errors than he can pretend to correct. 

5 Ficinus has “ magnitudine—’”’ His MS. therefore read peyéOe, sub- 
sequently found in another. 

* From “‘ingentes divitia ’’ in Ficinus, it is easy to see that he mone 
in his MS. zoddv before mAovror. 


” 
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these iadacs both. It is therefore requisite for a levislator to 
say at present what is the bound of each. Let then the limit of 
poverty be the valuation of the lot, which ought to remain, and 
which no magistrate will ever overlook its becoming less to any 
one, nor any one of the rest of those who in the same way love 
honour on the score of virtue. Now the legislator, having laid 
down that limit as a measure, will permit a person to possess 
the double, triple, and even to the quadruple of it. But, if 
any one possesses more than these, whether by finding them, 
or their being given, or by money-making, or by acquiring 
through any other such like fortune, by giving up what is above 
the measure to the state and to the gods, who guard the city, 
he will be in good repute and without damage. But if any 
disobeys this law, any one may inform against him on condi- 
tion of receiving half the property, and the delinquent shail 
pay another portion to the same amount, and the half shall go 
to the gods. And let the whole property of all, except the 
allotment,! be written down openly before the magistrates, 
who are the guardians, in order that such of the suits upon all 
points as? relate to money may be easy and extremely clear. 
[14.] After this it is meet in the first place to build? the 
city as much as possible in the middle of the country, ‘after 
selecting a spot from those at hand, which possesses what is 
suited for a city,’ which it is not difficult to imagine and detail. 
After this, to divide it into twelve® parts; and placing first the 
temple of Hestia, (Vesta,) and Zeus, and Athéné, to call it the 


1 Ficinus has ‘ultra sortem ’’—Taylor, “as surpasses the allotted por- 
tion,”? what the sense seems to require. But in that case the Greek 
should have been zépa, not ywpi¢— 

2 From écat, which is unintelligible, Stephens elicited do’ etc, adopted 
by Ast. 

3 For the sake of the syntax we must read idptoat in lieu of idptobat, 
as I have translated. 

—*‘ [ have followed Ast in the interpretation of this passage; who should 
however have proposed to read é éxovra ék TWY UTapXovTwY TOTP, in lieu 
of rHy brapxoyvTwy ExovTa TOTO. 

5 The reason, says Taylor, why Plato adopted this division is, because 
the number 12, the image of all-perfect progression, is the product of 
3 by 4, both of which numbers, according to the Pythagoreans, are 
images of perfection. On the other hand, Ast conceives that Plato had in 
mind the division of the country into twelve parts found in Egypt and 
elsewhere, and which seems, as may be inferred from vi. 15, p. 771, B., to 
have been connected with the division of the year into twelve months, 
each under the superintendence of one of the twelve greater gods. 
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Acropolis, and to throw round it a circular (enclosure), and 
from it to cut the city and all the country into twelve parts. 
But the twelve parts ought to be equalized by the portions of 
the prolific land being small, but those of the unprolific large, 
and the allotments to be five thousand and forty. And again 
(it is meet) to cut each of these into two; and to unite two 
sections into one allotment, each having a share of what is 
near to, and what is remote from, the city, the near portion 
being added to that one farthest off, making one allotment ; and 
that, which is the second from the city, (to be added) to that, 
which is the second from the extremity; and so on with all 
the rest.1 And (it is meet) to contrive in the twofold divisions, 
that what has just now been said (respecting)? the badness and 
goodness of the land, be equalized? by the greater and less 
quantity at the distribution; and to divide the males? like- 
wise into twelve parts ; and for a person to arrange the whole® 
of the rest of property into twelve parts equal, as much as is 
possible, a description being made of ali particulars. After 
this, to assign the twelve allotments to the twelve gods, and to 
call them after their names, and to consecrate to each the por- 
tion obtained by lot, and to call it a Phylé ;® and again to divide 
the twelve sections of the city in the same manner as they di- 
vided the rest of the country; and that each should possess 
two habitations, one near the centre and the other near the ex- 
tremity ; and thus let the method of settlement have an end. 
But it is requisite for us to consider by all means a matter of this 
kind, that all the points, which have just now been stated, will 
never concur on such like occasions, so that all should happen 
to take place according to reason ; and that men will exist, who 
would not feel annoyed at such a method of living together, 


1 To this passage Aristotle alludes in Polit. vii. 10. 

? Ast would supply correctly zéor after pavAdryréc re from “de fo- 
cunditate ”’ in Ficinus. 

5 J have translated as if the Greek were éraricotpevov EcecOar, not éz- 
/avicoupévoue, which is without syntax or sense. 

* Taylor has “the streets,”’ as if his head was running upon race ayuac 
in lieu of advdpac— 

5 Ast, unable to understand ray rij¢ adAne odciac, would read ra ric— 
Plato wrote, I suspect, cat rv OAnv Ti¢c—as I have translated, or else 
rov—ovvratdpevoy— 

$ From this passage it is evident that ®vAy means “a parish,’? which 
in Christian countries is dedicated to some saint, as the Phylé was in At- 
tica to some god or demigod. 
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but would endure to have property fixed (by law) and mode- 
rate through the whole of life; and the procreation of children 
to be such as we have mentioned ; and to be deprived of silver 
and gold, and other things, which the legislator is clearly, from 
what has been said, about to forbid ; and (endure) further 
1the equalization of the land and the dwelling in a city placed 
in the centre,! as we have mentioned above. ? Of all which mat- 
ters a person has been speaking almost as if they were dreams, 
and moulding? a state and citizens, as it were, of wax. Sub- 
jects however of this kind have been in a certain manner not 
badly spoken of. 2 But it is requisite to take up again against 
himself things of this kind.3 4 For the legislator would say 4 
again to us this—“ Do not think, my friends, that what has 
been now asserted in these speeches has lain hid from me, 
and that (a person)® has gone through in some manner the 
truth. But I think this will be most just in each of those 
things about to be, that he, who exhibits a pattern, according 
to which the thing attempted ought to be done, should omit 
nothing of what is most beautiful and true; but that he, to 
whom it is impossible for any thing of this kind to happen, 
should decline executing that very thing; but that of those 
which remain, and is nearest to it, and most closely connected 
naturally with what it is fitting to do, °he should devise a plan 
how this very thing may take place ;® but permit the legislator 
to put a finish to his intention ; and this being done, then to con- 


—! I have translated as if the Greek were we sioneapev todrnrac, not 
eionke pecornrac. For the construction is ywpacg todrntrag kai dorEog 
éy KUKAw oiknoscg. Ficinus has ‘‘regiones et urbis in medio et in extre- 
2S sicut ordinavimus, ubique habitationes.”” 

— The Greek is wayrn oxedov oloy dveioara héywy nf TaTTwWY— 
But as there is nothing to which heywr can be referred, I have translated 
as if the Greek were—@ wav’ nv oxeddy oioy dveinparad Tig Néywy Kai 
TATTWY. 

—5 Such is the literal translation of the Greek—yo7 0’ éravadhapBa- 
ve wooc avroy Ta Torade: where I am quite in the dark; and so, I 
think, was Ficinus; whose version is, ‘‘sed ea quoque narranda, que 
legislator adversus diceret-—” One MS. has wavra Xap Pavey. Perhaps 
Plato wrote yo7 0’ eiweiv rw’ dvadapBavey mod¢ Tavr dy roads. “ But 
it is meet to conceive that a person would say against such remarks 
Bor othing of this kind.”’ 

* The Greek is radu dpa—gpate— I have translated as if it were 
ae yao av poaZou— 
2 Sates Ouebepxerau there has evidently dropt out rug— 
—® Ficinus has ‘‘ omni studio prosequatur—”’ 
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sider in common with him, which of the matters that have 
been mentioned are conducive, and which adverse to legisla- 
lation.! For it surely behoves the artist in a matter the most 
trifling to make by all means his work consistent with itself, if 
it is to be worthy of mention. But now after the decree relat- 
ing to the division into twelve parts, we must be ready to look 
into this too,? namely, to show in what manner the twelve 
parts have the greatest possible number of divisions of the 
things within them,’ and what are consequent upon these, and 
produced from them, up to the five thousand and forty; and 
from whence (they have)‘ clans,° and wards, and villages, and, 
in addition, the drawing up and leading out of (troops) in war, 
and moreover coins, and measures dry and liquid, and weights ; 
all these it is requisite for the law to regulate in measure® and in 
harmony with each other. In addition to these we ought not to 
feel a fear even on that ground, lest there should be what is con- 
sidered an attention to trifles, should any one regulate all the 
chattels which persons are to possess, nor permit any of them to 
be immoderate, and consider by a reason common to all, that the 
distributions and variations of the numbers are useful for all 
things, even such as are various themselves’ in themselves, and 
such as are so in length and depth, or in sounds and motions, 
both those that proceed in a straight direction upwards and 
downwards, and (those that)® move in a circle. For it be- 
hoves the legislator, looking to all these points, to enjoin ail 
the citizens not to swerve from this arrangement to the utmost 
of their power. For no one branch of learning suited to 

1 The Greek is modcavrec eipnrar, But eipnrac is plainly superfluous 
after the preceding etonpérwr. 

2 Instead of 6jAov On, which I cannot understand, nor could Ficinus, I 
think, for he has omitted those words, wanting likewise in another MS., 
I have translated as if the Greek were dyXovr dn— 

3 In lieu of adrov, whichis unintelligible, Ast reads atr#v—He should 
have suggested avr@y, similar to “in se ”’ in Ficinus, 

4 [ have introduced ‘‘ they have ” from ‘ habent”’ in Ficinus. 

5 By ¢parpia was understood one of the three sections into which the 
gvAn was divided, as shown by Harpocration in Toirrt¢, which was 
another; and the third was called é@voc. 

6 Ficinus has ‘‘ commensurata,”’ as if his MS. read otpperpa. 

7 In lieu of a’roi, the sense requires avira, and hence we can get rid of 
the verb, “ accipiunt,’”’ which Ficinus has introduced to supply the other- 
wise defective syntax in movxiAu ra, which is evidently an interpolation. 

8 Before ric there has evidently dropt out rai¢ to answer to the pre- 
ceding Taic. 
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children possesses such a mighty power as regards domestic 
economy, and state polities, and all arts, as the study of num- 
bers; and, what is the greatest of all, excites even the sleepy 
person and naturally untaught, and renders him docile, and 
with a good memory, and clever, while making a progress, by a 
divine art, beyond his own nature. All these, if a person 
shall have taken away by other laws and pursuits illiberality 
and a love of money from the minds of those, who are about 
to possess them sufficiently and profitably, would become a 
course of instruction honourable and befitting; but if not, a 
person would unconsciously, instead of wisdom, produce the 
so-called cleverness, such as it is in our power to see the 
1 Egyptians and Phoenicians,! and many other nations pro- 
duce, through the illiberality of their other pursuits and 
possessions ; either because some indifferent legislator of theirs 
has caused such results, or a severe misfortune has fallen upon 
them, or some other nature of this kind. For let not this, Me- 
gillus and Clinias, lie hid from us respecting places, that some 
differ? from others in producing men better or worse; in op- 
position to which we must not lay down laws. For through 
all kinds? of winds and violent heat, some persons are of an 
alien disposition, and with feelings of hostility ;4 others 
through the water; but others °through that food from the 


1_! Respecting the love of money amongst the Egyptians and Pheeni- 
cians Ast refers to Plato Rep. iv. ll, p. 436, A., and respecting the so- 
called cleverness of the former, see the learned note of Berkelius on 
Steph. Byz. Atyumroc. 

2 So Ficinus, whom Cornarius, Taylor, and Ast have followed. The 
Greek is ot« etovy, where, I suspect, dkovovory lies hid in the Latin sense 
of ‘‘ audiunt,’’ and which is found likewise in Greek. 

3 In lieu of wayroia I should prefer avraia, “ hostile,’ see my note 
on Atsch. Suppl. 814, or wavv Biata, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 261. 
For it was not the variety but the quality of the wind, that would produce 
the difference in the inhabitants. 

* I have adopted the emendation of Ruhnken, dyvdpovot for évaioror. 
Ast would read é&aiovor, which Stalbaum passes off as his own conjecture. 
But é&aiovog is never, I believe, applied to a person. ‘ 

*—§ The Greek is at present dud rairny ry ix rhe yjc TOOdNY ava- 
dWovcay ob udvoy Toig copacw apeivw Kai yeiow. But as Galen in T. i. 
p. 349, ed. Bas., quotes dua ryv—dsvoy Kai xsiporv, Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, Oud, THY YY EK THE yaoTOdE THOOHY avadwWortoary ob pdOvOY TOIC FW- 
pao apueivy kai xeiow, i.e. through the earth yielding from its womb food; 
better or worse, not only for the body— For thus rvevpara, dara, and yi 
would make up the three powers of matter, air, water, and earth, which 
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earth,® which not only imparts to bodies (properties) better and 
worse, but which is no less able to infuse all things of this kind 
into their soul. But of all the places in a country those ex- 
cel the most, in which there is a certain divine inspiration, 
and allotments for demons, who are either always propitious 
to the inhabitants, or the contrary ; for whom the legislator, 
who has a mind, would, after reflecting, as much as it is pos- 
sible for man to reflect upon (all)! things of this kind, en- 
deavour to lay down laws; which must be done by you, 
Clinias ; for to matters of this kind must he turn himself, who 
is about to colonize a country. 

Clin. Very beautifully, Athenian guest! do you speak ; 
and so must it be done by me. 





BOOK VI. 


[1.] Athen. Bur, after all that has now been said, there will 
be almost? the appointment of magistrates in your state. 

Clin. Such is the case. 

Athen. Respecting the proper arrangement of a polity, these 
two kind of things happen to exist. First, the appointment 
of offices, ?[and of persons about to rule, |* how many they 
ought to be, and in what manner appointed. Next, with re- 
spect to the laws that are to be imposed upon each office, 
what, and how many, and of what kind it will be fitting (to 
impose) upon each. But, previous to choosing them, let us 


were constantly united, as being the creators and preservers of the world, 
and all that it contains, as I have shown on Aésch. Prom. 88, and to the 
passages there quoted I could now add many more; while on the causes 
that have led to the loss or corruption of yaotpd¢ it would be easy to 
write a still longer note. Suffice it to say that yaorpo¢ might have 
easily dropt out between ri¢ and 7po— 

' Instead of oUrw, which I cannot understand, I have translated as if 
the Greek were wavra. 

2 In oxedor, although supported by ‘‘ ferme” in Ficinus, there is, I 
suspect, some error. For it could hardly thus stand by itself. 

3 The words between brackets are properly omitted by Ficinus. They 

are Seadenily. an explanation of dpywy, as shown in part by dpydvrwr, 
found in Bas. 2, in lieu of adpZorvrwr. 


> 
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stop a little, and give some account fitting to be detailed re- 
specting them. 

Clin. What account is this ? 

Athen. This. Something of this kind is surely evident to 
all, that, since the work of legislation is a matter of moment, 
1by placing a state well furnished with laws well laid down 
under not suitable magistrates,! not only would there be a 
very great laugh at the (laws) well laid down to no purpose, 
but there would arise nearly the greatest mischief and bane 
to states from them. 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Let us then consider this, as happening to you, my 
friend, touching the present polity and state. For you see 
that it is necessary in the first place for those, who are pro- 
ceeding in astraight road to the powers of magistrates, to have 
given, both themselves and their respective families from 
childhood to the period of their election, a sufficient test. 
Next for those, who are about to make the choice, to have 
been brought up and well taught in legal habits, so as to be 
able to judge correctly of those worthy of either (fate), and to 
receive, or to reject them with disgust.2 But how can those, 
who have recently met together for this purpose, and are un- 
acquainted with each other, and moreover uninstructed, be 
ever able to choose magistrates in a blameless manner ? 

Clin. They nearly never can. 

Athen. But a contest, as they say,? does not readily admit of 


—! By merely changing rov into rq, and émisrioat into vrocrnoat, 
the passage which Stephens, Heindorf, Ast and all others consider to be 
defective, and endeavour to supply, becomes perfectly intelligible. For 
Plato meant it to be inferred that even good laws, when improperly ad- 
ministered, are a bane to a state. 

2 Ast remarks correctly that in the words dvoxepaivovTac TE KAt A7r0- 
dexopévouc b00wWe¢ KoivEly Kai ATroKpivELY, there is the figure of speech called 
Chiasmus ; by which Ovoxyepaivovrac and azoxpivey, the two extreme 
terms of the sentence, are to be united, and azodexopévovc and Kpivery, 
the two middle terms. 

* This passage alone would be sufficient to show that Taylor translated 
from neither the Greek nor the genuine version of Ficinus, but the refic- 
tion of it by Grynzeus ; who alone has added “ ut aiunt.’’ The Greek is 
Mpopacerc ob avy déyeoOan, where to support the syntax, Stephens pro- 
posed to insert gaci after wpopdoec: while Ficinus has “ suscipit,” as if 
his MS. read dexerat. Respecting the proverb see Aristoph. “Ay. 367, 

“Qc oxnWwy aywr oitoc ob mpoodééerat, and the Schol. on Cratyl. p. 421, 
D., with Heindorf’s note. 
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excuses. This then must now be accomplished both by you 
and me; since you have with readiness undertaken to settle a 
colony for a clan of the Cretans, and are, as you say, the tenth 
commissioner; and I have promised to assist you, according 
to our present story-telling. I will not therefore willingly 
leave this discourse without a head.! For should it meet us,? 
while wandering in this state, it would appear to be deformed. 

Clin. You have spoken, guest, very well. 

Athen. Not (spoken) merely, but so I will do to the utmost 
of my power. 

Clin. Let us do by all means, as we have said. 

Athen. Be it so, if god be willing; and so far at least let us 
be victors over old age. 

Clin. And it is likely that he will be willing. 

Athen. It is reasonable. Following him therefore, let us 
understand this. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. In how manly and hazardous a manner will our state 
have been at present settled. 

Clin. Looking to what? and whither especially have you 
thus spoken at present ? 

Athen. How easily and fearlessly have we laid down laws 
for persons unskilled, in what way they may receive what has 
been just laiddown. Thus much, at least, is evident, Clinias, 
nearly to every one, although not very wise, that no one will 
easily admit these laws at first. But if we wait for the time 
4 when those, who in their boyhood had tasted of, and been suf- 
ficiently brought up in, the laws, and accustomed to them,‘ shall 
have taken a common part in them with the whole city in the 
election of magistrates, °on such an event happening as we 


1 A similar idea is to be found in Gorgias, p. 505, D., § 131, of a story 
without a head: which is explained by Plutarch, de Defect. Orac. p. 417, E. 

2 [T have adopted with Ast the version of Erasmus, who saw that Plato 
wrote here adzavry, similar to vepriy in the similar passage of the Gor- 
gias. Bekk. and Stalb. are content with adwdavrn, for which Heindorf 
proposed to read dravtTi— 

3 Stephens correctly proposed zpog in lieu of wept. Ficinus has merely 
** Quorsum hee.” 

44 Ficinus has “ donec legibus instituti pueri unaque et diu sub iis- 
dem legibus conversati,” from which it is difficult to see what he found 
in his MS. 

55 Here again the version of Ficinus is extremely loose, “ certe et 
tunc et in posterum procul ab errore sic instructa civitas permaneret.”’ 
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are speaking of, if this should take place in a certain manner 
and skill, I conceive there would be a great security that a state 
would remain even after the then existing period educated in 
this way.® 

Clin. This carries reason with it. 

Athen. Let us then look to this, whether we can furnish any 
means sufficient for this end. For I assert, Clinias, that the 
Cnossians ought, in a manner superior to the other Cretans, 
not merely to go through a formal rite! respecting the coun- 
try which is now being colonized, but to be strenuously care- 
ful that the first magistrates may stand? in the most secure 
and best manner possible. With respect to others, it is a 
shorter work; but it will be most necessary for us to choose 
the guardians of the laws with every care. 

Clin. What road then and method? can we discover? for 
this ? 

Athen. This. I assert then, ye sons of Cretans, that the 
Cnossians, since they take the lead of the majority of cities, 
ought to choose in common with those who are going to this 
joint settlement, from themselves, and them, thirty-seven 
men in all; nineteen from the settlers, but the rest from 
Cnossus itself; and let the Cnossians give up these to your 
state, and for yourself to be a member of this colony and 
one of the eighteen men; and this, either by employing per- 
suasion or moderate force. : 

Clin. But why do not you, O guest, and Megillus, share 
with us in this polity ? 

[2.] Athen. Athens, O Clinias, has a high opinion of her- 
self, and so too has Sparta, and each have their dwellings far 
off. But to you and the other settlers there is a care on all 
points, the same as what we were just now saying respecting 


' On this meaning of the word adoctovcOat Ast refers to Maussac on 
Harpocration, p. 259, Valckenaer on Herodotus iv. 149, and Wyttenbach 
on Phedon, p. 127. 

? In lieu of oréot one would have expected caracrwot, similar to ‘ con- 
stituantur ”’ in Ficinus. 

5 From the reply in révde it is evident that Plato did not write wéoor 
kai Adyov. But he might have written, what he probably did, xépoy 
cata Aoyov—‘‘a road according to reason—” 

* Ficinus has “ faciemus,’’—as if his MS. read Tiv’ dv ody—aveupic- 
kowsv for Tiva odv—adveupioxoper. 
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you. !'Let it then be held to have been stated how these 
things may, from what is at present in our power, take place 
in the most likely manner.! But as time progresses, and the 
form of polity continues, let the choice of them (the magis- 
trates) be something in this way. In the election of magis- 
trates let all take a share who bear arms, either as horse-soldiers 
or foot-soldiers, and who have taken a part in war according to 
their respective ability in age; and let the election take place 
in whatever temple the state holds in the highest veneration ; 
and let each person bring to the altar of the god a small tablet, 
on which he has written the name of his father,? and parish, 
and ward where he is a liveryman ;? and let him write thus 
his own name in the same manner.* But let it be lawful for 
any one to take away the tablet, which appears to him to be not 
properly ° written, and to place it in the Agora, (there to re- 
main®) for not less than thirty days. Of the tablets let the 
magistrates exhibit to the view of the whole city up to three 
hundred, that have been judged to be amongst the first; and 
from these in a similar manner let the city vote whomsoever 
each person pleases ; and let (the magistrates) exhibit again to 
all one hundred of those selected out of them a second time ; and 
out of the hundred let any one vote a third time for whom he 
pleases, going ‘through cuttings.’ But the thirty-seven, who 


1_1 All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. Fici- 
nus has “‘ et que tibi et illis hac tempestate convenientissime fieri possunt.”’ 

2 I have translated as if the Greek were not zarpd@ev, but warpdc 0 
dpa, to which zpdc@ev in one MS. seems to lead. Plato could hardly have 
said warpd0ev. For children in Greece were seldom called after their 
father. ‘They got their name either from some accidental circumstance, 
or else from their grandfather, 

3 This seems to be the exact meaning of OnporedecOat, explained by 
Hesychius, 70 peréyecy Onpov Kai woduTElag KaTa Vvopoy. 

‘4 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, either 
because they were wanting in his MS., or because he knew that, as zagey- 
yoagev means to “ introduce improperly into a writing,”’ it would be here 
inadmissible ; and hence too just before he has “‘nomen suum et patris,”’ 
as if his MS. read airov re rotvopa rarodc 0 dua— 

5 So Taylor from ‘“‘non recte”’ in Ficinus; who either found in his 
MS., or wished to read, kara vopor in lieu of kara voty— 

6 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has “‘ ubi—permaneat,”’ as if dv had 
been found in his MS. after éXarroy, or pévoy after nyeowr. 

77 Such is the literal translation of dud ropiwy, with which words Fici- 
nus was probably so dissatisfied as to omit entirely did ropiwy wopevdpevoc. 
One MS, has ropuwywy. From “per eosdem ” in Cornarius, Stephens 

6) 
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may have the greatest number of votes, let some persons de- 
ciding declare to be the magistrates. Who then, Clinias and 
Megillus, shall appoint all these things for us in the state, re- 
specting magistrates and the testing of them? Do we not per- 
ceive, that in states, so united from the first, there must be some ; 
1 but who they would be, it is not the province of all magis- 
trates?! It is however necessary (that there should be some), 
and these too men of not an inferior kind, but as much as pos- 
sible at the very summit. Yor the beginning, according to the 
proverb,’ is the half of the whole; and all men praise a good 
commencement. But this, as it seems to me, is more than the 
half; nor has any one sufficiently praised it, when it has taken 
place correctly. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. - 

Athen. Let us then, since we know it, not pass it by untold, 
by making nothing clear to ourselves as to the manner in 
which it exists. For my part I have it not in my power to 
say but one word necessary for, and conducive to, the pre- 
sent purpose. 

Clin. What is it? 

[3.] Athen. I assert that to this state, which we are about 
to settle, there is not, as it were, a father and mother except 
the city which colonizes it. Nor am I ignorant that often- 
times some differences have arisen, and will arise, between 
colonies and their parent countries. At present then, as a 
child, although it is about to be at variance with its parents, ~ 
through its present want of instruction, loves and is beloved 
by them, and is constantly flying to its relations, finds allies in 


seems to have introduced rwyv airév— Plato wrote, I suspect, dia ror 
dvomaTruy dpa Toust opevdmevoc, ‘“* going through the names with a cut- 
ting instrument—”’ Cousin translates ‘‘ procédant de divisions en di- 
visions—’’? But what can be the meaning of those words here he does 
not say. 

1! Here again a literal version best shows that the Greek is unintel- 
ligible; where in lieu of zod¢ wacwy, Ast has edited 700 waowy, from 
‘ante magistratus,”’ in Cornarius; while one MS. has é«, from which no- 
thing, as far as I can see, is gained. Ficinus was equally at a loss ; whose 
words are, ‘‘ qui vero ex omnibus magistratibus deligantur, in els nequa- 
quam reperientur,”’ partially adopted by Taylor, ‘‘ but that they will never 
be found among those that are chosen for magistrates.’’ Cousin gives in 
his Notes a paraphrase in the place of a literal translation. 

2 The proverb alluded to is in Hesiod, and quoted in ili. 9. Ovid too 
gays, ‘‘ Dimidium facti, qui bene cepit, habet.”’ 
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them alone, which! I assert has now taken place? readily to 
the Cnossians through their care for the new city, and to the 
new (city through their care) for the Cnossians. I repeat 
then, as I have just now said,?—for what is well said it does 
no harm (to say) twice—that the Cnossians ought to have a 
care over all these particulars in common, by selecting from 
those, who are departing for the colony, the oldest and best 
possible,* not less than one hundred, and let there be another 
hundred from the Cnossians themselves. I say too, that these 
should, on coming to the new city, be careful how the magistrates 
are appointed according to the laws, and after being appointed 
undergo a scrutiny. And on this taking place, let the Cnossians 
dwell in® Cnossus; and let the new city endeavour to preserve 
itself and become prosperous. Let then those numbered amongst 
the thirty-seven men be held to have been chosen both now and 
for all time to come for these purposes. First, let them be guard- 
ians of the laws; next, of those writings (in) which ° every one 
shall write down for the magistrates the amount of his pro- 
perty, except ’ the person who has the greatest valuation of four 
minw,* and the second of three, and the third of two [mine ] ; 9 


1 Instead of @ one would have expected rota, on account of the pre-. 
ceding xa8aveo— Hence Ficinus has ‘ita quoque.”’ 

2 This past time seems very strange here, as if the colony had been al- 
ready settled. 

3 Ficinus has ‘‘non enim nocet bis dicere, quod bene dicitur,’’ who 
either found in his MS., or supplied from his head, Aéyeey or etzrety after 
Brame, To the same proverb there is an allusion in xii. 8, p. 957, A., 
and in Phileb. p. 59, E. § 140, and Gorg. p. 498, E. § 117. 

* Before un Zdarrov there is inserted Eopévovs, which could not thus 
be repeated after the preceding mpocedopévove. 

5 Ficinus has ‘‘ Gnosum Gnosii redeant—” as if his MS. read THY pey 
Kywody rove Kywoiovg TKew av— which is far preferable to oikety— 
Cousin is content with oikeiv, which he renders, ‘‘resteront chez eux,’’ 
and explains it by saying, “‘c ‘est a dire ne se méleront plus que de leurs 
propres affairs.” But how otcety can have such a meaning he does not 
state, nor do I see. 

6 Stephens would insert dt before y, from “ ubi” in Ficinus. 

7 The word zy, which I cannot understand, nor could, I think, 
Ficinus, as he has omitted it, Ast renders ‘‘verumtamen,”’ a meaning that 
I am not aware it ever has elsewhere. 

8 Ast says that after 0 piv péytorov Exwy TETTADWY pv@y, is to be sup- 
plied riunpa éxérw. But how this could be, I confess I cannot under- 
stand. Ficinus has, what is perfectly intelligible, ** sitque maximus census 
minarum quatuor.”” 

9 The insertion of pvaiv here, after its omission in the preceding clause, 
seems very strange. 
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but the fourth of (one)! mina. But if any one shall be shown 
to possess any thing else beyond what has been written down, 
let all this become public property ; and, besides this, let 
him ?undergo a punishment, through any one bringing him to 
trial, neither honourable nor with a good name, but disgrace- 
ful,? should he be convicted of despising the laws through the 
love of gain. Let then any one indict him for being addicted 
to a disgraceful love of gain, and follow up the charge by a 
trial before the guardians of the laws. And if the defendant 
is condemned to pay a fine, let him have no share in the pub- 
lic property ; and when any distribution takes place in the 
state, let him be without a share, except as regards his (first) ° 
allotment; and let him be written down, where any one who 
wishes may read it, as a person condemned, as long as he lives. 
Let not the guardian of the laws be in office more than twenty 
years; and let him not be inducted into his office, if he is less 
than fifty years of age. But if he is sixty years old when he is. 
inducted into it, let him hold it for ten years; and according 
to this ratio let it be, that he, who has passed beyond seventy 
years, shall not imagine that he holds an office of such import- 
ance amongst those who are holding it. 

[4.] Let then these three ordinances be considered to have 
been stated, touching the guardians of the laws. But as the laws 
progress, each one may enjoin upon these men, what matters they 
ought toattend to, in addition to what have been detailed already. 

And now we will speak in order about the election of other 
magistrates. For after this it is necessary to elect Gene- 
rals, and such as minister to them in war, such as the 4 Hip- 

1 One MS. has pud¢ for prac. Plato probably wrote both, pide dé 
pvac 6 réTapToc. 

2_2 Ficinus, unable, it would seem, to understand the Greek, is con- 
tent to give the general meaning, “‘ preeterea reus sit volentis eum tanquam 
infamem accusare.”? Cornarius, more closely, “‘ad hoc autem judicium 
subeat—non honestum neque illustre sed turpe.” But edwyvvpog never 
elsewhere does or could mean “illustre.”’ Ast renders it by “ faustum.” 
But what is “ judicium faustum ” he does not explain, nor can I tell. 

> Ficinus alone has “ preter sortem primam.”’ 

‘4 In using the words Hipparch, Phylarch, and Taxiarch, Plato 
merely adopted the custom of his own country, as may be inferred from 
Demosth. Phil. i. where they are similarly united. By Hipparch was 
meant the commander-in-chief of the cavalry; by Phylarch, the com- 
mander of the cavalry of each Phyle, with which may be compared the 


cavalry in England, called Fencibles, and with the infantry of the Phyle 
the regiment of Militia, belonging to each county. 
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parchs and the Phylarchs, and those who drill the foot-soldiers 
of the Phyle,* to whom would be very fitting the name of 
Taxiarchs, as the common people call them. ‘!Of these let 
the guardians of the laws propose for Generals from this very 
state itself;! and from those so proposed let all, who have 
taken a part in war at their proper age, or are in the act of 
doing so on each occasion,” make the selection. But if it shall 
appear to any one that some one of those, who have not been 
proposed, is superior to some of those, who have been proposed, 
let him name the person, whom he proposes, in the place of 
some one, and, taking an oath touching this very matter, let 
him bring forward the other party; and which ever shall be 
voted by a show of hands, let him be decreed as belonging to 
the selection. And let the three, who have the greatest num- 
ber of votes for them to be Generals and to have the care of 
the war department, undergo a scrutiny, as the guardians of 
the law (underwent). And let the twelve elected Generals 
propose twelve Taxiarchs for themselves, for each tribe one ;% 
and let there be a preference nomination, as occurred in the 
case of the Generals, done in the same manner, respecting 
the Taxiarchs, and a second show.of hands and a decision. 
And let the guardians of the laws, after they have brought 
together an assembly at a place the most holy and most 
convenient, cause to sit, before the Prytanes and Council 
have been chosen, the heavy-armed apart, and apart too the 
cavalry, and the third in order after these the whole of those 
employed in war. And let all hold up their hands for the 
Generals and Hipparchs; but for the Taxiarchs those who 
carry shields; but let all the cavalry choose for itself* Phy- 
larchs; but let the Generals appoint for themselves the officers 


1—1 The words between the numerals I cannot understand; nor 
could, I think, Ficinus, whose version is, “‘ Igitur ipsi custodes legum 
hujusmodi exercitus duces futuros aliquos civitatis hujus cives pro- 
ponant,”’ as if he had found in his MS. otrw 061) orparnyove piv roradrne 
&& avrg tig woAEwE oTPaTELag ToXiTaEg Tivag avbToi ot vomoptrakec. 
mpoparrAscOwy— 

2 I hardly perceive the meaning of éxdorore here, omitted by Ficinus. 

3 Ficinus alone has ‘‘unum cuilibet tribui,” for he found, no doubt, 
in his MS. éva between dwdexa and éxaory— On the loss of el¢ and its 
cases before &kaoro¢, see my Poppo’s Prolegom, p. 226, and to the pas- 
sages quoted there I could now add many more. 

4 Instead of ad rovrow Ast has suggested, what I have adopted, 
avuroig— 
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over the light-armed soldiers, or archers, and the rest of those 
employed in war. There still remains for us the appointment of 
the Hipparchs. These then let those propose, who proposed the 
Generals ; and let the election and the preference nomination ! 
take place, as it occurred in the case of the Generals. And let 
the cavalry hold up their hands for them in the presence of the 
infantry looking upon them; and let the two, who have the 
greatest show of hands, be the commanders of all the cavalry ; 
and let the disputes about the show of hands? take place 
up to twice; but if any one doubts about them a third time, let 
those determine the votes,’ whose province it is to fix the mea- 
sure of voting.3 

[5.] The Council shall consist of thirty dozen; for three 
hundred and sixty would be suited to the distributions ; 
and by dividing that number into four parts, (each) ninety, 
from each portion of the census ninety councillors would 
give (their vote.)* And in the first place let all those of the 
largest valuation give their vote; or the person who disobeys 
(the law) will be fined *according to the fine decreed,° and 
® when they shall have been carried in, let a person put a mark 
against them. On the following day let those of the second 
class give (their vote), as on the former (day); and on the third 
day let any one of the third class bring (his vote). In the case 
of those belonging to these three classes, let it be compulsory ” 

1 T have with Bekker adopted Ast’s emendation, dyrimpoBodny, in lieu 
of avrtBodknv— 

? Ficinus has “ pronominationem bis fieri liceat,’’ as if he had found 
in his MS. not rev xerpororiwy, but rwv mpoBodwy, which he constantly 
renders “ pronominationem,”’ and é&eivar in lieu of iva. 

3% Such is Taylor’s translation of the Greek olowep rij¢ yeuporoviag 
pérpov éExaoTotc Exacroy ny, which Ast confesses to be obscure, but has 
been unable, I conceive, to throw any light upon the subject. Ficinus 
too was equally at a loss; whose version is, ‘* qui comitiorum modum 
in singulos statuere,’’ which Ast says he cannot understand, nor can I. 
Did Plato write, olowep ra THC yEipoToviac pETpEiv dv ExceoTOLG EKaOTOT 
7v— to whom it is ever the business to take the measure of the voting on 
each matter.” 

* So Ast understands ¢épery, with the ellipse of Wadov. 

5—5 Such is the literal version of ry dofdoy Znuig. Ficinus has “ pro 
arbitrio condemnetur.” 

®—S Such is the Greek literally. Ficinus has ‘‘ postquam vero delati 
sunt, conscribantur.”” By comparing what Plato says a little below, it 
would seem that a mark was placed against the names of those who declined 
to vote, and that the list of them was laid before the rulers. 

‘ This law was introduced by Plato, perhaps in imitation of the enact- 
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to give (a vote); but let the fourth and smallest class be dis- 
missed exempt from fine, should any one belonging to it be 
unwilling to give (a vote). On the fourth day let all belonging 
to the fourth and smallest class give (their votes); but let him, 
who belonging to the third and fourth class, is unwilling to 
give (a vote) be exempt from a fine. But let him, who, belong- 
ing to the second and first class, does not give a vote, be fined ; 
he, who belongs to the second rank, be fined the triple of the 
first fine ;! and he, who belongs to the first, quadruple. On the 
fifth day let the rulers bring out for all the citizens to see the 
names that have a mark against them; and let every man of 
them give (a vote) or be fined with the first fine. And after 
selecting one hundred and eighty out of each class, let them, 
after choosing by ballot one half of them, make a scrutiny of 
them, and these shall form the council for one year. 

The election taking place in this manner, would be a me- 
dium between a monarchy and a democracy ; which medium a 
polity ought always to preserve. For slaves and masters can 
never become friends, nor the depraved and worthy, when 
proclaimed? with equal honours. For through things, that 
are unequal, those that are equal will become unequal, unless 
they partake of moderation ; for, through both of those (in- 
equalities) polities are filled with seditions. For the old saw, 
being true, that equality produces friendship,’ has been asserted 
very correctly* and carefully. But through its not being very 
evident what the equality is, which is able to effect this, it 


ment of Solon, who would not permit persons to be neutral during public 
commotions ; for he knew that they merely waited till the opposing par- 
ties were exhausted, and could thus secure the prize for which both were 
contending. 

1 By the first fine is intended what is called above “ the fine decreed 
by law.” Ast. 

2 In lieu of dtayopevdpevor, Stobeus has dcayevouevor; from which 
Ast would elicit draydpevor, “living.” But dcayec@ac is not found, I be- 
lieve, in that sense any where. The passage produced by Ast from vi. 6, 
p- 798, is not in point. 

3 This saying is similar to that quoted by the Scholiast on Phedrus, p. 
240, C. § 37,“HAE trex’ Erepre, yépwy O& y' Erepwe yéipovra, and the 
other passages collected there by Ast, and on Sympos. p. 195, B. § 21. 

* The expression wada 6p0c is plainly superfluous after dAnOn¢e ov— 
For if a saying be true, it must be said correctly. Perhaps Plato wrote 
anOne wv vor, “being unusual at present—”’ On the confusion between 
anOne and adnO7c, see at Euthyd. § 16, p. 60, 
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throws us into great trouble. For, as there are two equalities,' 
of the same name, but in reality nearly contrary to each other 
on many points, every state and every legislator is competent 
to introduce one of these in the case of honours by regulating, 
as regards the distribution by means of the ballot, the equality 
consisting in measure, weight, and number; but it is not easy — 
for every one to perceive the most true and the best equa- 

lity. For it is the decision of Zeus ;3 and it furnishes’ but 
little at all times to men; although as much as it does furnish 
to states or private persons, it works out every good. For it 
distributes more to the greater, and less to the smaller,° im- 
parting to each what is moderate according to its nature. 
Moreover it distributes greater honours to those who are even 
greater in virtue, ©but to those who have (less) of virtue and 
education (it distributes) less (honours), as being suited ® to each 
according to reason. For this surely is justice itself even in 
politics, at which we ought at present to grasp, and, looking 
to this equality, Clinias, to settle our now rising state. And 
should any one settle any other (state), he ought to give laws, 
with his mind turned to this point, and not to a few tyrants, or 
one, or to any power of the people, but always to justice it- 
self. And this is what has just now been stated, namely, the 
distributing what is according to nature, equal to unequals. 


1 The two equalities alluded to are the arithmetic and geometric, as 
shown by Plato in Gorg. p. 508, A. § 136. Aristoph. Nicomach. v. 4, and 
Plutarch. Sympos. Problem. viil. 2, p. 719, B., quoted by Ast. 

2 See Aristot. Polit. vi. 3, awepi piv tov icov Kai Tov dexaiov—rayy 
Xareroy evpsiy, 

3 According to the Scholiast on Gorg. p. 508, A., the decision of Zeus 
is dceatoovvn, another name for geometric analogy. For Plato, says Plut- 
arch, in Sympos. viii. 2, p. 718, R., yvwpny amepnvaro yewperpety Tov 
Osdv. But he adds, et ye 6) Osréoy sivar tiv axdpacw taitny TING- 
TWYOC, 

‘ This is the usual meaning of éwzapxeiy. But the sense requires rather 
‘it is used by—” 

® Platois here speaking of a geometric equality, according to which 
the merits of individuals are to be estimated ; so that as merit is to merit, 
so should gift be to gift. TT. 

&_* The Greek is rote 2 rodvayrioyv Exovory apsrig Kai TawWelac rd 
moérov. But Ficinus has “‘ minoribus autem virtute et disciplina minores, 
et—quod decet.” From whence Stephens was led to suspect that some- 
thing had dropt out to answer to the preceding peiZovc. Perhaps Plato 
wrote peiZave, petove dt roi¢g peidy re Exovowy apeTng Kal WaWEiac, ars 
mwostroy— as I have translated. 
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It is necessary however for every state to make use of these 
(two)! equalities in name, if it is about not to have a share in 
seditions in any degree. *For the easy and lenient temper 
of what is perfect and accurate contrary to justice the correct 
is improperly broken down when it takes place. Hence it is 
perhaps necessary to make use in addition of the equality by 
ballot, on account of the moroseness of the multitude ; and after- 
wards to invite by prayers a god and good fortune to direct the 
ballot to what is most just. In this manner then it is neces- 
sary to use both the equalities; but the one which is in need 
of good fortune on the very fewest occasions. 

[6.] These things, and in this way, and for these reasons, it is 
necessary, friends, for that state to do, which is about to be 
preserved. But since both a ship, while sailing on the sea, 
requires constantly a watch both night and day, and in like 
manner a state dwells,? while driven along by the storm of 
other states, and running the risk of being caught by all kinds 
of plots, it is requisite through the day to night, and from 
night to day, for the rulers to join with rulers, and watchers 


1 Ficinus alone has, what is more intelligible, ‘‘ his duabus eequalitati- 
. bus,” as if his MS. read ravraic dvoi mapwydporc tadryor. 

22 Such is the literal version of the Greek, rd yao émetkéc rai Evy- 
yvwpuov ToU Téréov Kai axolBovg mapa ikny thy dpOny tore wapare- 
Opavopévoy, Otay yiyynrat, which I cannot understand; nor could, I 
think, Ficinus, whose paraphrastic version is ‘‘ equabilitas enim illa lau- 
dabilis et equa dijudicatio perfecti atque exacti, cum preter rectum judi- 
cium fit, violatur et frangitur.”” Taylor has more closely, “ the equitable 
and lenient judgment of the perfect and accurate.”’ But the genitives rov 
Tedéov Kai AkorBove could not thus follow ré émetKig Kai Evyyvwpov. Of 
this Ast seems to have been aware. Hence his rendering is “‘ perfecti et 
exacti dissolutio et depravatio;’’ and he makes ro¥ reAéov kai axprBove 
to depend upon zrapareOpavopévor, observing that the participle is in the 
place ofa noun. But no perfect participle passive can stand for a noun, 
except when it is united to an article. Schneider too has been at a loss 
here ; for his version is “‘infracti juris et recti violatio,” as if he wished 
to read zrapareOpavopivov. In this mass of difficulties it seems almost 
hopeless to suggest any thing certain. But to my mind the train of ideas 
would lead to something like this—‘‘ For what is easy and lenient is, when 
it exists to any person, broken down by the complete and exact relating 
to justice unbending—in Greek, r6 yao imueckic Kai Evyyywpoy vrd Tov 
redéov Kai axprBovc wEpi dikny Thy d0Onv tort wWaparEePpavopévoy, dTw av 
ytyynrat. With regard to the union of émveccég and Edyyywpor, it will 
be sufficient to refer to Aristot. Ethic. vi. 11, rov yao émtecyn gapév sivar 
TVYYVWPOVUKOY, KUL ETLELKeG TO EXELY TEP Evta CVYYVMOMHY, 

> In lieu of ofcet, which I cannot understand, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
éxvet, “is in fear—”’ 
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with watchers, and to succeed each other constantly, and never 
to cease handing over (their power). But the multitude is 
not able to do any of these things quickly. And it is neces- 
sary to permit the majority of the counsellors to remain for 
the greatest part of their time properly managing their own 
private affairs; but that a twelfth part of them should distri- 
bute themselves over the twelve months, so as to furnish a 
watch, one part for one month, and !to be in readiness for 
any thing! in the case of any one coming from any where 
else, or from the city itself for any purpose, whether a person 
should be desirous of telling or hearing aught respecting what 
it is fitting for one state to give an answer to other states, 
or by putting questions to others to receive replies; and 
moreover for the sake of those innovations of all kinds which 
are wont to happen perpetually, in order especially that they 
may not occur; or, if they have occurred, that the conse- 
quences may be cured as quickly as possible, after the state 
shall have become acquainted with them. Hence that por- 
tion, which presides over the. state, ought to be the mas- 
ter of public meetings and their dissolutions, which take 
place both according to law and on a sudden. All these 
matters it should be for the twelfth part of the council to ar- 
range, who are to be at rest for eleven parts of the year. But 
this part of the Council ought always to keep these watchings 
over the state in common with the other magistrates. 

Such then being the state of affairs as regards the state, they 
may be put into order with moderation. But what care, and 
what order, will there be in all the rest of the country? Must 
there not, since all the city, and the whole country, is dis- 
tributed into twelve parts, be shown to be Commissioners of 
the roads, and dweilings, and buildings, and harbours, and of 
the market-place, and fountains, and moreover of sacred groves, 
and temples, and all other things of this kind belonging to the 
state ? 

Clin. How not? 

[7.| Athen. Let us say then, that there ought to be per- 
sons to cleanse the temples, and priests and priestesses ; and 
that it is meet to choose three kinds of officers over roads and 


1—! The Greek is troiuwe éervyeiv, which I cannot understand, nor 
could Ast; for he proposes to read éyruyeiy. Plato probably wrote 
éroipwe emi re €xery, and sol have translated. 
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buildings, and the ornaments belonging to things of this kind, 
and over human beings that they may do no injury, and over 
the rest of wild beasts,! in the very encircling enclosure and 
suburb of the city, in order that every thing may take place 
befitting cities ; and that as regards the duty just now stated, 
it is meet to call them City-Stewards,? but as regards the 
market, Market-Stewards, and as regards the temples, Priests. 
But let us not disturb those, with whom, as priests or 
priestesses, the sacred office is hereditary. But if, as is 
likely to happen to those first settled, nothing has been laid 
down respecting holy * things of this kind in favour of any 
body or only a few, one must appoint priests and priestesses 
to be the cleansers of the temples of the gods. But of all 
these things some are to be in their appointment by election, 
and some by lot, through those that are and are not Wards- 
men mingling in a friendly manner with each other in every 
district and town, in order that they may be as much as pos- 
sible of one mind. ‘To commit then what relates to sacred 
rites to the god himself, let it be an act of gratification to him, 
and to allow divine fortune to settle by lot. But the party 
who has happened to obtain the lot, (it is meet) to subject to 
a scrutiny first, whether he is of a sound body and lawfully 
begotten ; next of a family as pure as possible, and unpolluted 
himself by blood and all crimes of such a kind against the gods, 
and whether his father and mother have lived in a similar 
manner. And it is meet to bring from Delphi the laws relating 
to all divine things, and, after appointing interpreters for them, 

1 To avoid the strange notion of thus uniting human beings with the 
rest of wild beasts, Ast translates avOpwrwy kai Tév dd\Awy Onoiwy, “not 
only men, but wild beasts likewise.’’ I suspect, however, that Plato wrote 
mwepi Tad ToLaUT aravOpwrwy TE Kai TLWwy avedevOipwy— For he had 
probably in mind the mutilation of the Herme, which took place at 
Athens at the hands of some persons not human and of a not gentlemanly 
conduct. In Greek, avédei@epo¢ means frequently what is understood 
in English by ‘‘ungentlemanly.’”’ On the loss or corruption of dzap- 
Oowawy see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 220. 

2 The officers called aoriévopor in Greece corresponded to those called 
KX diles in Italy. 

3 I have adopted Orelli’s emendation of dora for otc, to which Stephens 
was the first to object, and to correct it by reading éAtyiororg, in lieu of 
éAtyowe olc— Ficinus has “‘si vero aut nullis aut paucis aliqua hujus- 
modi sunt—ubi hee desunt,” which would lead to ei d:—dpeore ra 
ToLavTAa | pndEvi 7 TLoLy dXr{LyotC, ol¢g wy—instead of wepi ra— But the 
other method is preferable, 
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to make use of them. And let the priestly office be fora year, 
and not longer; and let the person be not less than sixty years 
of age, who is, according to holy laws, to attend for us suf- 
ficiently to divine matters. And let there be the same! laws 
relating to priestesses. And let ?the thrice four tribes bring 
(to the vote) thrice four interpreters,? each (one) from them- 
selves; and after scrutinizing the three who have the greatest 
number of votes, (it is meet) to send the other nine to Delphi, for 
the god to designate by an oracle one out of each triad; and 
let the scrutiny relating to these, and their age, be as in the 
case of the priests,’ and let these be interpreters for life; and 
let the four* wards *elect in the place of him, who may have 
left (life), (another)° from the ward where there is a defi- 
ciency. (It is meet) too to choose Stewards for the sacred 
money in each of the temples, with full powers over the sacred 
groves and their produce, and the leasing (of the property), 
and three for the largest temples out of those with the largest 
estates ; but two for the smaller temples, and one for the most 
moderate ;® and let the choice and scrutiny of these be in the 
same manner as the election of the Generals was made. And 
let what relates to sacred things take place in this way. 

[8.] But let nothing be as far as possible without a guard. 


1 Ficinus has “ eademque—statuta.’’ For his MS, read not ravra, 
but raird— Perhaps Plato wrote ra 0’ a’ra ratra— “the very same 
laws,” 

22 | have adopted, what Ast suggested, pepérwoay piv rpic rérrapac 
at Toic TEeTTApEC PudAai— in lieu of TOiGg PEpéTwoay piv ai TéTTAEC PvAaL 
rérrapac, for the parishes were twelve, and each parish had its own In- 
terpreter on sacred matters. Ficinus too found something similar in his 
MS., as shown by his version, ‘‘ interpretes autem ter quatuor ferant tribus 
ipse quatuor, ex earum ordine unaqueque tres.’”” But why Plato should 
thus employ rpig rérrapec instead of Cwdexa I confess I cannot explain. 

3 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, ‘‘qualis et sacerdotum dicta est,”’ as if 
his MS. read caOazep sipnrat kai epi THY iepiwy, 

* Ast would expunge TETTAOEC, or read as before at rpic rérrapec. 
Cousin renders at rérrapec pvAai by ‘les tribus, divisées quatre par 
quatre.” 

*—° The Greek is rdy 08 ye A\uvdyra mooaipecOwoay—where must be 
supplied Biov after Auréyra, and Erepoy after mpoatpécOwoay, to suit the 
sense in the version of Ficinus, ‘‘ et in defuncti vicem—alium eligant.’’ 
But even thus the syntax would be incorrect, which would require ayri 
Tow \ur6vToc— 

° So Ast translates éupeNtorara. Ficinus, as usual in doubtful pas- 
sages, employs two words, “‘ mediis maximeque concinnis.”’ 
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Let the guards of the city be in this way, through the Generals, 
and Taxiarchs, and Hipparchs, and Phylarchs, and the Pry- 
tanes, and moreover the City-Stewards and Market-Stewards, 
attending to their (respective) duties, after they have been 
chosen and appointed sufficiently ; but the whole of the rest of 
the country (it is meet) to guard in this way. The whole 
country has been divided by us into twelve parts as nearly 
as possible equal. Let then, one Phyle (ward), after being allot- 
ted to each portion, furnish for the year five, as it were, ‘Rural- 
Stewards and Phylarchs.! And let it be for these to choose, 
each of ?the five,? out of their own Phylé, twelve from the 
young men not less than five-and-twenty years of age, and 
not more than thirty. ‘To these let there be allotted portions 
of the country during a month, each for each, so that all of 
them may have a practical knowledge of every part of the 
country. But let the government and guardianship continue 
to the guards and governors for two years; and let those, 
who? first obtain by lot their respective portions, the guard- 
officers lead out, changing the places of the country con- 
stantly, (by going) ‘to the place next in order towards4 
the right in a circle, and let the right be that which is in 
the east. But as the year comes round, in the second year,° 
in order that the greatest portion of the guards may become 
acquainted with the country, not only during one season of 
the year, but that as many as possible may know thoroughly, 
in addition to the country, at the same time what occurs re- 
lating to each spot in the country at each season, let the then 

* Cousin, and after him, C. F. Hermann, would read Doovpapxouc in- 
stead of @udapyoue, as shown by aypovdpouvg—kai ppoupapxove, shortly 
enenrards. And so too Sydenham in Not. MSS, 

—? Ficinus omits rév wévre—and so after him did Taylor. 

3 Ast renders Orw¢ av—*“ quomodocunque—”’ For he did not perceive 
that Plato wrote dror¢ dv—w here rote, Attic for oiorto1, depends upon 

nyeioOat a little below, and drag is put by attraction for TLowv, oc—On 
similar errors arising fioaae: drwy and drove being corrupted into O7rwe, see 
myeckt on Adsch. Eum. 282. 

— Bekker, whom Ast and Stalbaum follow, has edited tacitly roy 
ence TOTov qesicad of réy éEne ré7wv, which Stephens had preserved from 
Ald., for he doubtless knew that peradddrresy i is united to an accusative 
and genitive, and not to two accusatives; or else we must read ae eri 
rov—éinc—nyeio0ar—as I have translated : for éai might easily have 
dropt out between dei and royv— 


* This use of éret after éveavrov seems to be supported by éy Woaic trav 
kai éyvauT@y in Rep. x. p. 906, C. - 
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officers lead them out again to the left, !constantly changing 
the place, until they go through the second year.! In the third 
year, (it is meet) to choose other Rural-Stewards and guard- 
officers as the five curators of the twelve young men; and in 
their occupations attention should be given of some such kind 
as this to each place. First that the country may be as much 
as possible well fortified against the enemy, ? by trenching and 
digging out? wherever it is requisite, and with buildings re- 
straining, as far as they can, those endeavouring to injure in 
any way the country and its possessions ; and by making use 
of animals under the yoke, and the servants in each place, for 
these purposes, doing through them, standing over them, se- 
lecting as much as possible their own employment in their own 
works,’ to render every place difficult for the enemy to pass, 
but as easy as possible for friends, and animals under the yoke 
and cattle ; and by taking care ‘of the roads that they may 
be in the most quiet state,* and of the waters from Zeus,® that 
they may not injure the country, but benefit it rather, when 
descending from high grounds into hollow places in the moun- 
tains,°and by restraining the outlets of the waters with buildings 
and ditches, such hollows may, by receiving and drinking up 
the waters from Zeus, produce streams and fountains for the 
fields below them and for all places,’ and thus cause the 

1_1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

2__2 Ficinus has ‘‘ foveis—effossis,’’ as if his MS. omitted kai dmocKcam- 
Tovrac, an evident explanation of ragpevorvrac. 

3—% Such is the literal translation of the text. How much more ele- 
gant is the version of Ficinus, adopted to the letter by Taylor, ‘ad hee 
utique facienda subjugalibus servisque indigenis utantur, quando mi- 
nime in suis operibus occupantur, nonnullos ipsis preficientes—’’ From 
whence it is evident that in his MS. some words were transposed, and 
others, in which the difficulty lies, omitted. Plato wrote, I suspect, some- 
thing to this effect, yowpévouc moog TavTa THY Oiksiwy Eoywy éviav- 
Tov évapyiate Ore padeora éxAvopévoic, A Osi adkvwe TowovyTac airorve, 
ékeivowc Te ériorarouvrac—" employing for these purposes (those), when 
released during the idle time of the year from their own occupations, and 
doing themselves what is requisite, and superintending the others unhe- 
sitatingly.”’ It is not then without some advantage that one MS, omits 
avrwy, and another reads éxAeyouévore and four éy roig— 

*—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. . 

5 So rain water was called. Hence the title of Zebe duBproc. 

§ Such hollow places are frequent in all mountainous districts. 

7 I cannot believe that Plato wrote dypoic re kai Tomo. Taot. Ficinus 
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most dry places to possess water plentiful and good. And let 
them, by ornamenting the water from fountains, whether it is 
a river or its source, with plantations and buildings,! render 
it more beautiful, and bringing all the streams together make 
them abundant by means of ?mine-like tunnels and surface- 
irrigations, according to each season,” if perchance there may 
have been a grove or sacred precinct about those very streams 
dedicated to a ‘deity,? and by sending which‘ to those spots 
they may adorn the holy places of the gods.> By all means too 
in spots of this kind it is necessary for youths to fit up places 
for naked exercises for themselves, and old men’s baths, and 


has “ inferioribus locis agrisque omnibus.’? But though this is somewhat 
less objectionable, yet rézrorc would hardly thus precede the repeated 
romovc. I should prefer ziorpore, ‘‘ water-troughs,’ Compare Eurip. 
Cycl. 45, woinpa Borava, dweév 0 WOwp zoTapey éy TioTpatc KEiTaL. 

1 Juvenal, however, in 11. 18, objects to the buildings placed round the 
fountain of Egeria, which he says was more beautiful in its natural state 
than when decked with marble. Plato had probably in mind the fountain 
of Callirhoé at Athens, which was built over by the Peisistratidee, as we 
oe from Thucyd. u. 15. 

—* Such seems to be the meaning of peradXEiawc—vopeiac re Kal’ 
éxadotac Tac wWoac, where Bekker, whom Stalbaum follows, has edited 
dpsiac re, which I confess I cannot understand; and still less xaQ’ 
éxdotac Tac wpac: as if irrigations took place at any fixed season. 
Hence I suspect that Plato wrote ouVvayovTEC gic puoyayKeiac vapara 
mavra, ap¢0ova tower tic WOpsiac Tac KaTa KavoTUKaC rac weac. For 
thus there would be an allusion to the Homeric pioyaykeva, and to the 
line of another poet, Ec puoydyxevay ovvdyorrec vapatra wayra, and 
the irrigations be said to take place, as they should, during seasons of ex- 
cessive heat. Ficinus, unable, it would seem, to translate the whole pas- 
sage literally, has thought proper to remodel it— “ lucos quin etiam jugi 
irrigatione et dedicatos Diis agros aquis immissis pinguefacere curent et 
metallis humorem scatebrasque adhibeant,”’ omitting entirely ka’ éxac- 
Lo Tac Weac, 

3 Instead of APEMEVOY, defended by Winckelmann on Plutarch Erotic. 
p- 230, Ast suggested avELpEvor, which he doubtless got from “‘ dedicatos ”’ 
in Ficinus. But aveévog neither is, nor could be, applied in this sense 
to a thing, only to a person or animal. Hence I should prefer raOnpevor, 
“‘situated—”? Sydenham in Not. MSS. suggested apudoupevov— 

‘ I have translated as if the Greek were, not pebpara apevrec sic abra, 
but pevpara, ad épuévrec gic aira, where @ refers to pedpara, and avra to 
Gdoog 1 Tépmevoc. 

5 Plato seems to have had in mind the celebrated passage in the Hip- 
polytus of Euripides, as supplied by myself in The _Surplice, No. 22 
Aidwe O& rorapiaow od mAnppvoioty "ANN ddoor APLAVTOLOL KNTEV. 
dpdcote. 
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making them warm for the aged, by placing wood ! dry and 
dry! for the benefit of those labouring under diseases, ? and 
receiving kindly bodies worn down by rustic labours, and a 
habit (of body) much better than that of a medical practitioner 
not very skilful.? . | 

[9.] All these things then, and of this kind, would be to such 
places an crnament and use, in conjunction with sport by no 
means unpleasant. But let the serious attention relating to 
these things be this.—Let the sixty? defend, each their own 
place, not only on account of enemies, but for the sake of 
those, who call themselves friends. But if any one, whether 
he is a slave or a free-man, injure his neighbour, or any other 
citizen, let those five rulers act as judges in the case of the 
party asserting that he has been injured, with respect to trifling 
matters; but where one person brings a charge against an- 
other on greater matters, let the seventeen, together with the 
twelve, on questions up to three mine. No judge or magis- 
trate ought to be exempt from giving an account of his con- 
duct as judge or magistrate, except such as, like kings, put 
the finish to suits. Moreover as regards the Rural-Stewards 
if they behave insolently to those, of whom they are the 
guardians, by enjoining unequal tasks, or by attempting to 
seize and carry off any thing from those, employed in agricul- 
ture, not having previously persuaded them (to give it up); 
and if they receive aught from those, who offer it to curry 
favour ; or if they give their decisions unjustly, through yield- 
ing to adulation ; let them bear off as their reward the reproach 
of the whole state. But for the other wrongs, which they may 


1_1 That Plato wrote atny kai Enpay no man can for a moment be- 
lieve. One word is plainly enough an explanation of the other; but 
which is which it is impossible to decide. Ficinus has “‘ copiose siccis,”’ 
answering to atny or Enoav—apPovor, but not to both. 

22 Such is the literal translation of a mass of Greek words, where 
Stephens confesses himself to be quite in the dark; and so too am I; al- 
though Ast conceived he had restored the passage by simply omitting 0” 
between éaroov and ty. But Winckelmann would read dé, to corre- 
spond with deyopévove, and similar to AcEdpeba d&kwy, ny oe d&Eac0ar yoewr, 
in Eurip. Iph. 1182. Ficinus has, what is at least intelligible, ‘‘ ut et re- 
medium egrotantibus, et lenimen labore defessis benevole afferatur; que 
sane curatio longe melior est quam medici parum periti medela.”’ 

3 “The sixty’ are made of the five Rural-Stewards, which each of the 
twelve wards is supposed to have chosen in § 8. 
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do to those in their district, let them voluntarily undergo a 
fine, as far as one mina, imposed by the villagers and neigh- 
bours. But for greater or smaller .injuries, on each occasion, 
if they are not willing to pay, through their trusting to being 
removed monthly to another place, and thus escaping, although 
pursued by law, in such cases the injured party is to have 
the chance of a trial at common law ; and if he obtains a verdict, 
let him demand of the defendant to pay ! a double fine,! and 
* having been unwilling,? to undergo punishment willingly. 
And let the rulers and the Rural-Stewards have their diet- 
ary for the space of two years in some such manner as this. 
First let there be in the different places a common table,? 4 [| at 
which they must all make a common table]. And let the 
person, who is absent from table, and sleeps out for one day or 
night, without orders from the rulers, or °some every neces- 
sity® falling upon him, if the five inform against him, and, 
after writing the indictment, place it in the market-place, to 
the effect that he has broken through his guardianship, let 
him bear the disgrace of having on his part betrayed the con- 
stitution, and be chastised with stripes by any one, who meets 
him, and is willing (to do so) with impunity. And if any one 
of the rulers themselves is doing any thing of this kind him- 
self, it is necessary for all the sixty to direct their care to such 


11 By ‘a double fine”? is meant the double of what the defendant 
would otherwise have paid, had he not compelled the plaintiff to sue him. 
This double sum was no doubt ordained to prevent defendants from com- 
pelling plaintiffs to undergo the expense of a lawsuit to obtain justice. 
For a similar reason in England a verdict in favour of the plaintiff gener- 
ally carries with it costs. See Taylor on Lysias, T. v. p. 34, R. 

22 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and af- 
ter him by Taylor; for they were perhaps considered unintelligible by 
them, as they certainly are by me. I could have understood we pi). 
sOeknoavra vmooyeiv, iy exovr’ Ede, Tiyswwoiay, “as not having been 
willing to undergo the punishment, which he should have done will- 
ingly.’ There are indeed a few passages in Sophocles and Xenophon 
that seem to give some support to the common text here; but they only 
seem; for they are in reality corrupt, as I could easily show, were this 
the place for doing so. 

3 Plato in his Zvocira has adopted what took place at Sparta. 

4—4 All the words between the brackets are omitted by Ficinus, whom 
Taylor has followed, correctly ; for they are evidently an explanation ot 
éivat ovociria. 

55 The Greek is raone rivoc avaykne. But though raca avaykn 
is perfectly correct, doa ric avay«n is by no means so. Plato wrote, I 
suspect, é« Biac 4 Tivocg avay«ne, i. e. “ by force, or some necessity.” 

P 
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a person; and let him who perceives or hears of it, but does 
not bring him to trial, be amenable to the same laws ! (as the 
party offending) ;! and let him be punished with a greater 
fine than the young men,” (and)? be held dishonoured with 
respect to all the rule over young men. 

Of these doings likewise let the guardians of the laws be the 
inspectors, in order that either they may not take place at all, 
or, taking place, meet with condign punishment. Now it is 
meet for every man to bear in mind touching all men, that 
4he, who has never been a servant, will never be a master 
worthy of praise;* and it is requisite to pride oneself rather 
upon acting properly the slave, than on acting properly the 
master, first towards the laws, since this is being a servant to 
the gods; next towards elders and the young persons® who 
have lived with honour. After this it is meet for the person, 
who has been one of the Rural-Stewards, to taste during these 
two years daily food of a humble and poor kind. For, after the 
twelve magistrates shall have been enrolled,® let them come 
together with the five and take counsel, that, like domestics, 
they will not have other persons to be domestics and slaves to 
them, nor will they from the household of other farmers and 
villagers use their attendants for their own concerns, but only 
so far as relates to the public at large; but in other matters 
let them consider that they are to live, dependent themselves on 
themselves, and ministering to, and ministered by, themselves ; 
and in-addition to this, searching through the whole country, 
summer and winter, in arms, for the sake of guarding and 
knowing thoroughly all places, that successively present 
themselves. For it appears that for all to know accurately 

1_1 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, *‘ qua (lege) qui pec- 
cavit.” 

2 As nothing has been said of the fine imposed upon young men, this 
allusion to them seems to be here out of place. Cousin understands by 
Tov véwy “les simples games, lesquels sont des jeunes gens de vingt cing 
a trente ans.” 

$ Ficinus has “ et,”? for his MS. probably read weoi re rac— not zrepi 
rac— Ast however says that the conjunction is unnecessary. 

4—4 To this sentiment of Plato Cicero alludes, De Legg. ii. 2, 5, ** Qui 
bene imperat, paruerit aliquando necesse est.” 

5 I have translated as if the Greek were, roi¢ véoue, not Tove véove, 
omitted by Ficinus, for he was probably at a loss. 

6 Ficinus omits karaX\eyoour, not knowing that it is the aor. 2 pass., or 


else his MS. read carayeX@ouv with two others, out of which it is impos- 
sible to elicit a particle of sense 
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their own country is a piece of learning inferior to none. 
For the sake of which it behoves a person at the period of 
youth to attend to hunting by dogs and to other kinds of 
catching wild beasts, no less than for the sake of any other! 
pleasure and profit at the same time, which results through 
these means to all. * These very pursuits? then let every 
man to the utmost of his power readily pursue, whether a per- 
son delights to call them *concealments, or rural stewardships,? 
or by any other name, if they are about to preserve sufficiently 
their own state. 

[10.] After this there follows the subject relating to the 
election of those acting as rulers, both Market-Stewards, and 
City-Stewards. Upon the Rural-Stewards, sixty in number, 
there should follow three City-Stewards, dividing the twelve 
parts of the city into three ; and in imitation of those (the Rural- 
Stewards) they should have the care of the path-ways, and of 
the city, and the public roads, that respectively stretch from 
the country to the city, and of the buildings likewise, so that 
all of them are made according to law; and moreover of the 
streams of water, 4 which those, who watch them, send to them 
and deliver, after being attended to,‘ in order that they may 
pass on to the fountains, sufficient in quantity and clear, and 
adorn at once and benefit the city. These too ought to be 


1 [ have translated as if the Greek were a\Ane rivoe, not rhe GZAAne— 
Ficinus, ‘‘ alterius—”’ 

22 | cannot see to what rotrouc—avtrove can be referred. Ast says that 
persons are put here for things. How much easier it is to read ravrac— 
airdc, and to supply émirndetoec from érirndevéty, as I have translated. 

33 The Greek is kpumrovc sire aypovopovcg, where Ast would erase 
KouTrove, and says that one would have expected ¢povpove or pidakac : 
and so too remarks Stalb., but without mentioning Ast’s name. Orelli 
suggests ‘Imaypérac, a name given at Sparta to officers over the youths, 
called ‘Imzeic. To myself however the error seems to be in dypovdpovg, 
for which I would read aypovopiac, and xovzreiag likewise, similar to 
** studio illo—quod ab occultando—appellatur, sive sic, sive agri custodia 
sit appellanda,” in Ficinus. 

4__4 Ficinus has merely “‘ quas custodes deduci in urbem curant—”’ for 
he could not understand, nor can I, the Greek, odo’ dy adroic¢ TEMTWOL 
Kai Tapadiowoty ot ppovpotyTec TeHepaTevpéeva. For by the verb wéumrwat, 
it would seem that the water was sent in casks placed on carts, and by 
reOeparrevpéva, that it had undergone some filtering process; neither of 
which were likely to have been thought of in his day; to say nothing of 
the guards appointed to watch the waters; as if persons were wont, 
except during a war, to defile the waters or to divert their course. To 
my mind the whole passage is in a very imperfect state. 

P 2 
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persons of influence, and at leisure to pay attention to public 
affairs. On this account let every man propose as a City- 
Steward whomsoever he wishes out of those with the largest 
property. ! And when (all) have had hands held up for them, and 
those are reduced to six,! to whom the most (votes)? have been 
given, let those, who are to have this charge, select by ballot 
the three, and after they have undergone a scrutiny, let them 
be in office according to the laws laid down for them. Next 
in order after these (it is meet) to choose Market-Stewards, five 
in number, out of those with the valuation of the second and first 
class ; but in other respects let their election be in the same 
manner as for the City-Stewards. (For it is meet) that ten 
out of all the rest, having had hands held up for them, should 
ballot for the five,? and declare them, after undergoing a scru- 
tiny, to be the persons in power. And let every one hold up 
his hand 4 for ten in all.4’ But let him, who is unwilling to vote, 
if informed against before the rulers, be fined fifty drachms, in 
addition to his being held to be a bad man. And let any one 
who wishes go to the public assembly and common meeting ; 
and let it be compulsory on him, who belongs to the se- 
cond and first class of property, to be fined ten drachms, if he 
is not present and mustered at the conventions; but it shall 
not be compulsory on the third and fourth class of property ; 
but let such a person be dismissed without a fine, unless the 
rulers give an order for all to be present in consequence of 
some (urgent) necessity. 

—' Here again Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has been content: 
= give the general meaning in his version, ‘‘et de sex, qui suffragio ce- 
teros superabunt,”’ instead of translating literally the Greek—drayetporo- 
ynGivTwy O& Kai apikopévwy tig EE, oi¢ dv metorat yiyvevrarc—where 
Heindorf, with whom Ast agrees, would insert ef¢ rpioty after APiKOMEvWY, 
similar to d¢ixopévwy sic Kpiow in § 11, Winckelmann suggests et¢ 


étéraow. I have translated as if wavrwy had dropt out after yerpororn- 
Oévrwy O&— 
2 The ellipse of WHdoe is supplied in § 12. 

—' Here too Ficinus has given what he conceived to be the sense, in- 
stead of sticking close to the Greek—déxa ix rév G\Xwy yEporovnbévTag 
TovC WévTEe ATToKANOW@oat—where since all the MSS. but one read déxa 7 
Twy, which is perfectly unintelligible, Ficinus has, with reference to what 
goes before, translated thus, ‘‘ quippe de decem, qui ceteros suffragio supe- 
rarint, quinque sorte designentur—” which Taylor has adopted to the letter. 

—* Instead of wa¢ wdayra one MS. has raou wdvra, which leads to 
wact wavrac: where t means “‘ten.’? On corruptions arising from let- 
ters indicative of numbers, see my Poppo’s Proleg. p. 224. 
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And (it is meet) for the Market-Stewards to preserve the 
orderly arrangement enjoined by the laws relating to the mar- 
ket-place ; and to take care of the temples and fountains in the 
market-place, so that no one injures them; and to punish the 
party so injuring with stripes and bonds, if a slave and a 
stranger; but if'a native acts in a disorderly manner with re- 
spect to things of this kind, let them be authorized, after a 
trial, to fix a fine up to one hundred drachms in money, but 
to fine up to the double of this sum the offending party, if 
_ they are sitting in judgment in common with the City-Stew- 
ards. Let there be the same power to fine and punish allowed 
to the City-Stewards in their own department, so as to fine 
offenders up to a mina themselves, but the double of this sum 
in conjunction with the Market-Stewards. 

[11.] After this it will be proper for the leaders in Music 
and Gymnastics to be established, two kinds of each; some of 
them for the sake of instruction, and others for the sake of 
contesting. Now in the case of instruction, the law relating to 
Gymnasia and schools means to speak of those, who have the 
care of orderly arrangement and instruction to boot, and of 
the attention paid to such matters, and of the frequenting and 
staying at schools on the part of young persons, both male 
and female: but in the case of contesting, (it means to speak 
of) those who assign the prizes to competitors in Gymnastics 
and Music; and these two are two-fold; one employed on 
Music, and the other on Gymnastics.1 Now in the contests 
of men and horses,? it would be proper for the same per- 
sons to assign the prizes; but in those of Music, for some to 
do so in the case of solo-singing and the imitative art,® such 
as the rbapsodists, and all of this kind; but others over chorus- 
singing and players on the harp and hautboy. First then with 
regard to the amusement of the choirs of boys and men, and 
girls (exercised) in dancing, and in the whole order of music, it 
is surely requisite to elect their leaders. Now one leader, not 


1 T have adopted Sydenham’s aywmorikyy in lieu of dywviay— 

2 To explain this reference to horses, Ast refers to Plutarch in Pro- 
blem. Sympos. ii. 5, p. 639, E., who says that to the horse alone of all ani- 
mals there was a participation in a crown and contest; since he alone, both 
by nature and art, is wont to be present with man and to fight on his side. 

3 Under the imitative art was included the Drama, as we learn from 
Aristotle’s Poetics. For otherwise one can hardly understand why any 
allusion was made to it. | 
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less than forty years old, will surely suffice for these. One too 
not less than thirty years old will suffice for solo-singing, and 
to be the introducer of, and to give a judgment sufficiently upon, 
the competitors. Now the leader and regulator of the choir 
it is requisite to choose in some such manner as this. Let 
those, who have a friendly feeling towards such matters, go to 
the meeting, subject to a fine if they do not go, and of this let 
the guardians of the law be the judges ; but upon the rest, if they 
are not willing, let there be nothing compulsory. And let 
the person, who makes the nomination, select one out of those 
who are skilful; and in the scrutiny let there be only this 
one charge and denial, on the part of some, that the person, 
who has obtained the lot, is unskilled, but on the part of others, 
that he is skilled; and let the person who, out of ten pre- 
viously voted for, has obtained singly the lot, be, after under- 
going a scrutiny, the leader of the choirs according to the law 
for one year. In the same manner as these, let him who, out 
of those that come to a trial, in this way obtains the lot,! be 
the leader for that year of the *solo-singing, and concert- 
singing,® after giving, as the party so obtaining the lot,? to 
the judges the power to decide. After this it is necessary to 
choose from the persons belonging to the third and even second 
class of property, the assigners of prizes in the contest relat- 
ing to the exercises of horses and men. Now to the elec- 
tion let it be compulsory upon the three classes to go, but 
let the smallest class be dismissed without a fine; and let 
there be three who obtain the lot, twenty having previously 
had hands held up for them, but three of the twenty obtaining 
the lot, whom the vote of the examiners shall approve of. But 
if any one is rejected through any balloting or decision what- 
ever of a magistrate, let another be chosen in his stead, and 
the scrutiny take place in the same manner respecting him. 
[12.] There remains now the ruler relating to what has 
been mentioned by us before, namely, the party to take care 


4+ 2 As the words 6 Aaywy are repeated in each clause, Ast, whom Stal- 
baum follows, would reject it here as an interpolation; but the subject 
ought to be found rather in the first clause than the second. Hence too 
Orelli suggested arrodiWove bAwy THY Koiotv— But drwy could not stand 
here without the article rg@y»— 

5— By povwoia was meant singing without an accompaniment either 
on or off the stage ; by cvvavXéa, a playing on more instruments than one, 
with or without a vocal accompaniment. 
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of the whole instruction of females and males. Let the person 
who is to rule over these be, according to the laws, not less 
than fifty years old, and the father of children lawfully be- 
gotten, males and females especially, but if not, of either sex. 
And let both him, who selects, and him, who is selected, consider 
that this office is by far the greatest of the chief offices in the 
state. For the first budding of every plant, when it runs in 
a beautiful manner to the excellence of its nature, is the most 
powerful to put a suitable finish !of other plants,! and of 
animals tame and wild and men. Now man we say is a tame 
animal; and when he meets with proper instruction and a 
fortunate nature, is wont to become an animal the most divine 
and tame; but when he is not sufficiently or not properly 
brought up, he is the most savage of all the animals, which the 
earth produces. On which account the legislator ought not to 
suffer the bringing up of children to be a secondary thing, or as 
a by-work. ? But it is necessary to begin from the first step, 
by the person,” who is about to have the care of them, being 
selected, who is the best in all respects of those in the state; 
3and by the legislator ordering that person to be by all possible 
means set over? and totake careofthem. Letall the magistrates, 
therefore, except the Counsellors and Prytanes, go to the tem- 
ple of Apollo and give, unknown to the guardians of the laws, 
their votes for him, whom each conceives would rule the best 

11 That Plato would thus repeat rdyv re d\Nwy guTwy after the pre- 
ceding wavric On gurov, I will never believe; and still less, when 
the genitive rwv ad\Awy gurwy is without regimen; for it cannot be taken 
absolutely, nor can it depend upon wpdcpopoyv. To avoid the diffi- 
culty in the syntax, Ficinus has “‘ quod et in plantis evenit—”’ adopted by 
Taylor, who however omits cai av@pw7wy. What Plato really wrote it 
is impossible to state positively ; but it was, I suspect, something to this ef- 
fect—rédoc érOtivai wore TEOTHOpOY EauTw* TAaLTO Oé GrAwY HaTéoY TEDL, 
i. e. “‘to put at some time a finish suitable to itself; and the same re- 
mark is to be made respecting other things—’’ where éavrq is confirmed 
by “‘ sibi”’ in Ficinus. 

22 The Greek is mp@rov dé dpfacOat yoewy Tov péd\rovTa—aipE- 
O@yjvac— I have translated as if it were az0 row mowrov O& dp~acbat 
xoewv Tou rov—remembering the expression in Eurip. Med. 475, ’Ex 
Toy O& TpwTwY TPwToy dpsopat éyerv. 

3_3 Ficinus, apparently unable to understand ka@isrdyra, has ren- 
dered it, as if his MS. read karaordyra, found in Stobeeus; while to avoid 
the want of connexion likewise, I have translated, as if the Greek were 
Kai roUroy—KaraoTavra avTov mpooTarrey, where rovroy would refer to 
the teacher selected, and avroyr to the lawgiver selecting, and mpoordrrew 
be read with all the MSS, in lieu of rpocrarny Kkai— 
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amongst those conversant with education. And let him, for 
whom the most votes come together, after he has been scru- 
tinized by the other magistrates, who, with the exception of 
the guardians of the laws, have chosen him, enter upon his 
office for five years; but in the sixth year, let another be 
chosen to the office in a similar manner. 

[13.] But if any ruler dies while employed in a public situ- 
ation before the term of office shall have expired, wanting 
more than thirty days, let those, to whom this duty belongs, 
appoint another in the same manner to the office. And if 
‘any one, who is a guardian to orphans, dies, let the relations 
on both the father’s and mother’s side, as far as the cousins, 
who may at that time be in the country, appoint another 
within ten days, or let each be fined a drachm a day, until 
they shall have appointed the guardian ! for the children.! 

Now every state will surely become no state,” in which courts 
of justice are not properly established ; and on the other hand 
a voiceless judge, and who, in the preliminary proceedings,? 
does not speak more than the litigants, as in the case of arbitrat- 
ors, will never be sufficient for the purpose of deciding justly. 
On this account, it is not easy, when there are either many or 
few indifferent characters, to have a fair trial. But it is ne- 
cessary for the matter in dispute to be clearly stated by each 
party; and time too and the sifting slowly and frequently a 
question conduce to the rendering a doubtful point clear. On 
this account it is meet for those, who complain of each other, 
to betake themselves first to:their neighbours and friends, and 
those the most conversant with the subject of dispute. But 
if a party is unable to obtain a satisfactory decision from them, 
let him go to another tribunal; but if those two cannot bring 
about a reconciliation, let the third put anend tothe suit. In 

—' The words rote aici, answering to ‘‘orphanis” in Ficinus, have 

oe found in five MSS., and, though rejected by Bekker, are adopted by 
Stalbaum. 

* The oxymoron woAt¢ drohue is found in sch. Eum. 435. 

3 The technical word ’Avakouore is explained by Harpocration as an 
inquiry instituted before the Archons previous toatrial. It may be com- 
pared with the examination of a case made in England before a Police 
Magistrate, or the Grand Jury. 

4 From this it would appear that the arbitrators at Athens had no 
power to examine witnesses, only to decide upon the case as laid before 


them by the contending parties. According to Aristotle in Rhetor. i. 13; 
quoted by Ast, a judge looks to the law, an arbitrator to equity. 
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a certain respect, indeed, the establishment of courts of jus- 
tice depends on the choice of magistrates; for every magis- 
trate is necessarily a judge of certain things; but every judge! 
is not a magistrate, although, in a certain respect, during the 
day in which he is deciding a suit, he is no mean a magistrate. 
Considering, then, the judges likewise as magistrates, let us 
state which of them would be proper, and of what matters 
they are to be the judges, and how many for each suit. Let 
then that tribunal be of the highest authority, ?which each 
show forth, themselves to themselves, after having chosen cer- 
tain persons in common.” But as regards the rest, let there 
be two tribunals ; one, when a private person accusing another 
private person of doing him a wrong, shall bring him to trial, 
and be willing for the suit to be decided; the other, when 
any one conceives that the public has been injured by some 
of the citizens, and is willing to aid the community at large. 
Let us state then ?of what kind are the judges, and who. 

In the first place then, let a tribunal common to all, who are 
contending for the third time, as private persons with each other, 
exist in this manner. All the magistrates that are in office 
for a year, and those for a longer period, ought, when the 
new year is about to commence in the month that succeeds 
the summer solstice,4 to come on the day, before that very® 
d:y of the month, together to one temple, and, swearing by 
the god, to take, as it were, for the initiatory rite® of every 


1 The word dcxacrae answers not only to a judge, but to a juryman, 
both of which were united in the same person at Athens. 

22 T confess I am ataloss here. For there is nothing to which é«aoroe 
and rivac can be referred. Ficinus—‘“‘ quod sibimet aliqui prefecerunt, 
communi sensu judicem eligentes,’ as if his MS. read o7ep dy adroi 
EavTOlC aTodHywot TivEc, OiKacTac Koy EAOpevot, in lieu of —amrogh- 
ywow EkaoToL Koy TLvag EdOpEVOL. 

3—8 Ficinus has, what is far preferable, and has been adopted by Tay- 
lor, *‘ quos et quales judices esse oporteat—”’ 

* Plato follows here the custom of his country, where the civil year, 
which was, as amongst the Jews, lunar, commenced on the first new 
moon after the summer solstice, just as the University year does in Eng- 
land, in the month Hecatombeon, answering to the last half of June and 
the first half of July. 

5 Instead of radrne Ficinus seems to have found in his' MS. @ rne, i.e. 
mowrne, for his version is “ pridie kalendas.”” Respecting the confusion 
of a rnc, abryc, and mpwrne, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 223. 

6 On the initiatory rite, expressed by arapyeoOa, and kardpyecOat, see 
the Commentators on Eurip. Alc. 75. Iph. IT. 56. El. 91. 
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office, one judge, who shall be deemed to be the best in each 
office, and appear likely to decide in the best and most holy 
manner lawsuits amongst his fellow-citizens!' during the en- 
suing year. When the judges are chosen, let a scrutiny take 
place by the very persons who have chosen them; and if any 
one is rejected, let them choose another in the same manner ; 
but let the persons approved of act as judges in the case of those, 
2who have fled from the other courts of justice,? and let them 
give their vote openly. The Counsellors, however, and the 
other officials, who chose them, must of necessity be the hearers 
and spectators of these decisions ; and other persons too, who- 
ever wish it. But if any one accuses any person of having 
willingly decided a suit unjustly, let him go and make the 
accusation before the guardians of the law; and let the party 
found guilty undergo a punishment of this kind, namely, to 
pay half of the damage done to the injured party; but if he 
shall appear to deserve a greater fine, let those, who tried the 
suit, fix what additional punishment he ought to suffer (in per- 
son), or to pay either to the public treasury, or 3to the person 
who has suffered the injury.? But with respect to public ac- 
cusations, it is necessary in the first place for the multitude to © 
participate in the decision. For all are injured, when any one 
does wrong to the state; and hence the multitude would justly 
take it ill, if they had no share in such decisions; but both 
_the beginning and the end of such a suit it is requisite to re- 
fer to the people; but the inquiry into it, to the three greatest 
magistrates, whom both the defendant and plaintiff agree in 
acknowledging ; but if they are unable to participate in such 
agreement themselves, let the Council decide upon the choice* 


1 IT have translated roic¢ moXiratg avr, “ his fellow-citizens.” For 
Ast says that adrq is here put for avrov. Ficinus omits avr entirely. 

2 Ficinus has, what is more intelligible, “qui per precedentia re- 
conciliati non sunt.” 

%—3 So Taylor translates the version of Ficinus, “‘ injuriam passo.””? But 
such could not be the meaning of rijy dikny dcracapév, but of thy 
dikny karadicacapévy, found in xi. p. 928, C.§ 8, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
THY dikny aoiKiac airvacapévy, to answer to the preceding émaurearar— 
adikwe Kpivat riv Sikny. For the sense would then be, as it should, 
“‘to the party accusing justice of injustice.” 

* Instead of aipeocy, ‘ choice,” the sense evidently requires draipeciy, 
‘« difference,” i. e. the points where one party differed from the other. Ast 
however explains r7y atpeoww éxarépov by “the choice, which each 
party would make of a person to act as judge.” 
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of each of them. It is meet moreover for all to have a share 
as far as they can in private suits. For he, who has no share 
in the power of acting as a judge with others, conceives that 
he has in no respect a share in the state. On this account 
then it is necessary for the courts of justice to be according to 
the wards, and for the judges to give on the instant, uncor- 
rupted by entreaties, their decision by ballot; and that of all 
such matters that tribunal is to give the final decision, which 
we say is established, as far as is possible by human power, 
the most incorruptible in the case of those, who are unable 
‘to come to terms! either through their neighbours or the tri- 
bunals belonging to the wards. 

[| 14.] Now in truth, respecting courts of justice, of which we 
said that a person speaking could not easily assert indubitably 
that they are offices of rule or not, this description, painted, 
as it were, in outline,” has asserted some things, and nearly 
left out others. For the exact laying down and at the same 
time the division of laws relating to suits? will take place by 
far the most correctly at the end of legislation. Let it then be 
told to those subjects to wait for us. For the appointments 
relating to other magistrates have taken up nearly the greatest 
part of legislation. But the totality and exactness relating to 
one and all of the subjects connected with a state, and the 
whole of a state administration,® cannot become clear, until the 
digression shall arrive at the end, after having embraced ® 
from the beginning portions of itself, the second and the mid- 
dle and all. At present, however, as far as the choosing of 
magistrates has taken place, this would be a sufficient finish 
to what has been previously mentioned ; while ‘the commence- 


1_1 J have translated as if the Greek were not awadXarreo@at, but ca- 
rah\arrecOat, similar to dvadkAdEat a little above. 

2 Ast aptly compares The Statesman, § 19, p. 277, E., ryv e&wGev ze- 
prypagpny. 

3 Ast has adopted ducartkwy for dixwy, as suggested by Stephens from 
“judicialium ”’ in Ficinus. 

4 Ficinus has ‘‘ Quare ad idem tempus has differamus,”’ from which it 
is impossible to discover what he found in his MS. 

6 T have adopted Ast’s dcotenow in lieu of dvoenoewy, which would 
require the article roy, if itis the genitive after tacay, 

6 So Ficinus, from the natural train of thought, renders awoAaBotca— 
which would otherwise mean “‘ cut off.’’ 

71 The Greek is apyy—dpa. But one MS. has apyny, and another 
dpa. Hence it is easy to see that Plato wrote apyn vy —doa. 
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ment of the laying down of laws is’ requiring no longer a 
putting off and doubts. 

Clin. Having spoken, O guest, what has gone before en- 
tirely to my mind, you have now said this, still more agreeably 
than those, by uniting the beginning with the end, touching 
both what has been, and is to be, said. 

Athen. 'Thus far then will the game of prudent old men 
have been played by us in a becoming manner. 

Clin. Beautiful is the serious pursuit of men, which you 
appear to show forth. 

Athen. It is probable. But let us reflect whether this ap- 
pears to you as it does to me. 

Clin. What kind of thing ? and about what ? 

Athen. You know that, as in painting to the life, the business 
appears never to have an end as regards each animal, but that 
by colouring, and decolouring, or by whatever name the sons of 
painters call a thing of this kind, it seems that it never would 
cease giving afresh touch, so that what has been painted receives 
an increase towards becoming more beautiful and more clear. 

Clin. I almost understand, by hearing, what you mean, al- 
though I am by no means conversant with this kind of art. 

Athen. This will be no detriment to you. But let us em- 
ploy the expression, which has occurred to us respecting the 
art, to this purpose, so that, if any one had an idea of painting a 
most beautiful animal, and to keep it for not a worse state, but 
a better one, as time was continually progressing, do you not 
perceive that, through his being a mortal, unless he left be- 
hind him a successor to set it to rights, should it make any 
slip through time, and 'who would be able to add what, 
through his own weakness in the art, had been omitted,! and 
by giving a brilliancy cause it to improve, all his great labour 
would last but a short time? 

Clin. True. 

Athen. What then, does not this appear to you to be the 
intention of the legislator | ? First, to write down his laws as 
accurately as possible, (or)? sufficiently so? In the next place, 


—' T have translated as if the Greek were not cai rd mapanrerpbiy— 
oldg TE ig TO wooo0Ey ~orat, where I cannot understand sic TO mpda0Er, 
but Kai 0¢ TO wapadepbiv—oidc TE Eorat ToocOEivat Kai— similar to 

‘‘ preetermissum adjicere possit atque—’’ in Ficinus, 
? To avoid the absurdity in modc¢ acpiBeay cara Obvapty ikavwo— for 
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do you think that in the course of time, and after making an 
actual trial of what has been decreed, any legislator has been 
so insane, as not to know that many things of this kind must 
necessarily be left out, which it is requisite for some successor 
to set to rights, in order that the polity and arrangement may 
by no means become worse, !(but always better and. more 
adorned, ) as regards the state settled by him?! 

Clin. It is likely—(how not ?)—that every (legislator) what- 
ever intends a thing of this kind. 

Athen. If then any (legislator) possesses any plan for this, 
in deed and in word, namely, by what method he could teach 
another, whether a greater person or less, to have his wits 
upon this point, how it is requisite to preserve laws and to 
set them to rights, he would never be tired of telling a thing 
of this kind, until he reached the end. 

Clin. How should he ? 

Athen. Ought not this then to be done both by you and 
me at present: 2 

Clin, Of what kind of thing are you speaking ? 

Athen. Since we are about to establish laws, and guardians 
of the laws have been chosen by us, but we are ourselves ? at 
the sunset of life,? and the guardians are young men as com- 
pared with us, it is, as we have said, necessary for us at the 
same time to lay down laws, and to endeavour likewise to 
make these very (young) men, as much as possible, both 
legislators and guardians of the laws. 

Clin. How not? since we are able to do so sufficiently. 

Athen. Let us then make the attempt, and be eager (to do so). 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let us say to them—O friends, the preservers of the 
laws, we shall leave very many things relating to matters, 
the laws of which we have laid down; for it must needs be so ; 
nevertheless we will not omit matters of not small moment, nor 
the whole as far as we can, undescribed, as it were, by some 


what is done as accurately as possible is done more than sufficiently so— 
I have translated as if 7 had dropt out before travwe. Ficinus avoids the 
Bey by rendering “‘ sufficienter et exquisite pro viribus.” 
1 The words between the lunes are inserted by Taylor from the 

Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ sed melior semper ornatiorque efficiatur:’’ while, since 
the next clause is omitted by Ficinus, it is omitted by Taylor likewise. 

—* According to Aristotle in Poetic 21, Plato got this metaphor from 
Empedocles. 
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sketch ;! and what is so sketched, it will be requisite for you 
to fill up. But it is meet for you to hear by looking to what 
point you will accomplish a thing of this kind. 

[15.] For Megillus, and myself, and Clinias have spoken upon 
these matters with each other not seldom, and we agree that 
it has been spoken correctly. And we are desirous for you 
to be at the same time indulgent to us, and to become our 
disciples,? looking to those points, to which we have agreed 
among ourselves that a guardian of the laws and a legislator 
ought to look. Now this agreement has one head,? namely, 
how a man may become good by possessing that virtue of the 
soul, which is suited to his nature, either from a certain study, 
or some habit,* or from some kind of possession or desire or 
opinion, or from some kind of learning, whether the nature of 
those dwelling together is male or female, youthful or aged, 
in order that there may be, through the whole of life, every 
serious exertion directed® to that very same object, of which 
we are now speaking; but of all the rest, that are an impe- 
diment to these, there will appear not one person holding a 
single thing in greater honour; but that he will at length 
even die for® a state, rather than be willing to support 
the yoke of slavery, should there appear a necessity for it to 
be overthrown, and to be under the rule of worse men, or to 
quit it a not-state by flight ;’ since every thing of this kind 

1 Ficinus has ‘‘exteriore quadam circumscriptione,”’ as if his MS. 
read rive weprypagy Ewer, similar to weprypagy Tic EZwOev a little above, 
in) 14 ; 

2_2 Ficinus evidently found this passage more complete in his MS. 
For his version is, ‘‘ et imitari, quasi discipuli, magistros velitis.”’ 

3 Shakspeare uses ‘‘head”’ similarly in his expression in Othello— 
‘* The very head and front of my offending Is this.”’ 

4 T have adopted &ovc, found in three MSS., and similar to “ usu”’ in 
Ficinus, in lieu of 7@ovc. 

. 5 From “tendat” in Ficinus, Stephens, in leu of reraypévn, pre- 

served by Bekker, and defended by Winckelmann on Euthyd. p. 7], 
was the first to suggest rerayévn, adopted by Ast and Stalbaum. 

6 The Greek is wéAewe, £av— But as there is nothing to govern the 
genitive, I have translated as if it were mp0 woAEwe Tic Oaveiv, ¢av—simi- 
lar to “pro patria—mori”’ in Ficinus. The attempt made by Ast to re- 
store the passage, although it has met with the approval of Stalbaum, 
seems to myself any thing but a happy one. 

7 The Greek is Asie gvyy tiv mod. But w6duy could hardly be 
thus repeated after wé\ewe. Correctly then has Ficinus “‘ fuga ipsam dese- 
rere,’ which leads to Asirey guyy adriy dod: where dzoAvy is similar 
to wodtg aod in § 13, p. 767, D. 
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is to be endured by those who are. suffering, before they take 
in exchange that polity, which naturally makes men worse. 
On these points we have previously agreed ; and do you now, 
looking to both of these, praise and blame the laws; blaming! 
such as are not able to effect these objects ;? but, embracing and 
receiving with a kind feeling such as are able, do live? ye in 
them; but to other pursuits, and many * of those called good, 
it is meet for you to bid a farewell. 

Let this then be to us the beginning of the subsequent laws, 
commencing from things holy. For we ought in the first 
place to resume the number five thousand and forty, because 
it had and has now convenient distributions, both the whole 
number, and that which was assigned to the wards; which 
we laid down as the twelfth part of the whole, being exactly 
four hundred and twenty. And asthe whole number has twelve 
divisions, so also has that of the wards. Now it is meet to 
consider each division as a sacred gift of a deity, through its 
following both (the order of) the months and the revolutions 
of the universe.> Hence that which is inherent® leads every 
state, making them’ holy. Some persons indeed have per- 
haps made a more correct distribution than others, and with 
better fortune have dedicated the distribution to the gods. 
But we now assert, that the number five thousand and forty 
has been chosen most correctly, as it has all divisions as far 
as twelve, beginning from one, except that by eleven; and 
this has the slightest correction.2 For it becomes whole, 


1! Ficinus alone has “ eas, inquam, vituperate,’’ from whence Stephens 
introduced Wéyere pév, omitted in all the MSS. 

2 j.e. To be a good man. 

3 Instead of Cnreire Cornarius suggested Cijre, found subsequently in 
all the MSS. but one, from ‘‘ vitam agite ”’ in Ficinus. 

4 The Greek is a\Aa—which Ficinus, unable to understand, renders 
* alio—’’ But that would be d\Aooe— I have therefore translated, as if 
Plato had written 70AA\a— 

5 By this is meant, says Ast, the twelve signs of the Zodiac. 

6 I hardly understand Zvudurov, whether it is rendered ‘‘ cognate ”’ 
or “‘innate.”? Cousin explains ré Eipugurov by “la divinité locale—”’ 

7 Ast refers adrac to the plural, implied in wacay modu. 

8 The word “correction” is the proper translation of iawa taken in 
its arithmetical, not medical, sense. For 5040 dividedby 11 is 458,",, a 
sum that is only not an integer. Cousin’s note is—“ En divisant 5040 par 
11, on a pour quotient 458,’, de sorte, que, si on retranche deux unites 
de 5040, 11, et 458, en sont les divisions exactes.”’ 
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1if two hearths are distributed to the other parts.! Now that 
these things are true, a tale not very long would show at leisure. 
Believing then for the present in the present tradition? and 
story, let us distribute this number ; 3 and dedicating toa god, or 
a son of gods, each portion, and giving the altars, and the things 
pertaining to them, let us institute monthly two meetings re- 
lating to sacrifices, twelve according to the division of the wards, 
and twelve to that of the city; the first, for the sake of the 
favour of the gods, and of things pertaining to the gods; the 
second, for the sake of our relationship and acquaintanceship 
with each other, and for the sake of every kind, as we should 
say, of intercourse. For as regards the communion in, and 
mixture of, marriages, it is necessary to take away the ignorance 
as to the parties from whom a person leads home (a wife), and 
what (woman)? he is giving in marriage and to whom, deem- 
ing it of every importance that there should be in matters of 
this kind as far as is possible no mistake at all. Forthe sake 
then of a serious object of this kind it is necessary for youths and 
maidens to make for themselves sports by dancing togeiies and 
at the same time seeing and being seen by each other, ‘ rational- 
ly, and at an age that has a fair pretext, * being both often naked 
as far asa prudent feeling of modesty exists in each party. Of 
all these let the rulers of the choirs be the guardians and 

—! Such is the literal version of the Greek—dvoiy eoriaww azoveun- 
@cicarv— Now though éoria means, like ‘“‘ focus,’ what is called geome- 
trically ‘‘ the focus ” of an ellipse, yet here such a meaning would be un- 
intelligible, where the sense requires the mention of “‘a fraction,” Did 
Plato, write dvoty é EvOC Topaty,* two sections of one integer’’? But there 
is still a difficulty 1 in émi Oarepa: where however one might read ézi n) 
éréoac, “ to nine other sections ”’— For thus 2+9 = 11. Cornarius was 
the first to confess himself at a loss here, and to suggest azorpnOeicay 
for avoveunPeicaty, adopted by Grou and Ast. 

2 I have adopted Ast’s jv for &, suggested by ‘‘quam”’ in Ficinus. 
Cousin says that “‘ «ai @ semble estrange—J’ ai su ici un hellenisme, une 
redondance et une repetition des formes pour dire seulement kai oi¢ 


éxdidwor & éxdidwot quels sont ceux, aux quels on donne, ce qu’ on 
donne—”’ 

* Cousin says that ‘‘Il n’ est pas ici question ‘de la tradition mais d’ 
arithmetique seulement ; et cette arithmetique est prise mystiquement— 
¢npn dit la meme chose que Adyoc avec une certaine idée de saintété 
attachée aux nombres, selon la doctrine Pythagoricienne, dont 1’ esprit 
est manifeste dans tout cet endroit.”’ 

— All the words between the numerals should be inserted above, 
after wavdid¢ wouioc8ai: for Plato meant to confine the sports within the ‘ 
boundaries of reason and of a suitable time of life. 
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arrangers and the legislators likewise, together with the guar- 
dians of the laws, by ordaining what we may have left out. 
But it is necessary, as we have said, that, as regards all such 
matters, the legislator should leave out all that are small and 
numerous ; but that those, who becomie in succession during the 
year experienced by learning from their use, !be arranged and 
being corrected move yearly,‘ until there shall appear to have 
been made a sufficient limit? to such legal enactments and pur- 
suits. Now the space of ten years will, when applied to all and 
each, be at the same time moderate and sufficient for an expe- 
rience ?in sacrifices and choirs,® 4a legislator, who had ar- 
ranged, living in common,‘ but coming to his end, let each of the 
magistrates themselves, bringing before the guardians of the 
laws, what is omitted in their own office, be corrected,® until 


—! Such is the literal translation of rarrecOat cai éravopPovupérouc 
Kelty Kar éviavToyv, which I cannot understand; nor could, I suspect, 
Ficinus; whose version of the whole clause is—‘‘ que magistratus se- 
quentes, usu rerum commoniti, quotannis movebunt et corrigent.”” He 
has thus avoided not only the objectionable repetition of kar’ émavroy, but 
the difficulty of taking rarreoQat in either a passive or middle sense, and 
of knowing to what airéy is to be referred. What Plato really wrote I 
think I could discover; for though it seems that, contrary to the genius of 
the language, he has shortly afterwards taken travopbovabat in an active 
sense, yet it only seems; for the passage is corrupt. 

2 In lieu of dpog Ficinus found in his MS. ypdvoc. For his version is 
** donec tempus illud venerit.” 

—% This mention of sacrifices and dances seems very strange to Ast, 
and justly so; for the question is here about the manner of reforming 
laws. 

—* Here again I am completely at a loss in the words Cwvroc piv TOU 
bition vonoberov Kowvy ; for kowvg could not be found thus by itself; 
and hence probably Ast was led to unite cowwy with bravopbotcOat, 
found towards the end of the sentence. Ficinus has, what is more intel- 
ligible, “‘ que quidem per experientiam emendatio, vivente legum latore, 
communiter cum illo fiat.” But rarrew never does, nor could, signify 
by itself, ‘“‘to emend,” and least of all in a place where its usual sense, 
‘‘to arrange”’ or ‘‘ order,” is seen in the words ov¢ éra%e kar’ apydc 6 
Gate avroic vopobEerne. 

5 Ihave said just above that éravopPov0e0a only seems to mean “ to 
correct.’”’ The fact is that dv’ has dropt out before adrdc, and Emavopbove- 
Qa is to be taken in a passive sense, and to be united to rd mapaXeu7d- 
pevov as its subject; while to avoid the difficulty in Kowy, I would sug- 
gest that raZavroc Kxowy be altered into rafovrag Kkowy, and be placed 

after rodc vouoptAakac: for the sense would be, “‘ while the law-giver is 
living; but at his decease, through each of the magistrates bringing be- 
fore the guardians of the laws, who are to arrange the matter in common, 
what is deficient in their own offices, let it be corrected.” 


Q 
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each thing shall appear to have attained the end of having been 
done properly. And then, after laying them down as immov- 
able, let them use them in conjunction with the other laws, 
which the legislator, who laid them down,! ordained at the 
beginning; of which it is becoming? for them to change 
voluntarily not a single thing at any time. But should per- 
chance any necessity seem to lay hold of them, it is requisite 
for all the magistrates and all the people to consult together, 
and to go to all the oracles of the gods; (and) should all these 
accord, then to disturb (the laws), but by no means otherwise ; 
but let the person, who prevents (a change), ever be, according 
to law, the superior. 

[16.] Whenever then at whatever period a person amongst 
those of five-and-twenty years old believes that he has, after 
3seeing and being seen? by others, found some one‘ to his 
mind and fitted for a communion in, and procreation of, chil- 
dren, let him marry when he is within thirty-five years of age ; 
but how it is requisite to seek the becoming and fitting, let him 
first hear. For it is meet, as Clinias says, to lay down before 
each law a prelude relating to it. 

Clin. You have very properly reminded us, guest; and 
you have seized upon the opportunity of a discourse, that ap- 
pears to me to be extremely well-timed. 

Athen. You speak well. Let us then say to a person born 
of good parents—It is meet, O boy, to contract those mar- 
riages, which appear correct amongst thinking men; who 
would advise you neither to avoid a marriage with poor per- 
sons, nor to pursue pre-eminently one with the rich; but, if 
all the other things are equal, to always honour the inferior, 
and to enter into a communion with it. For this® would be 


1 The Greek is ov¢ (vépouc)— 6 Oeic aitoic vouobérnoc—where it is 
strange that no critic has yet remarked that vopoérne is an evident inter- 
polation ; and that, although avrot¢ might end a sentence, Plato probably 
wrote here dorotc. 

272 Instead of Wy wéor, where the preposition has no meaning, I have 
translated as if the Greek were wy mpéreu— 

3—? This use of oxo7eiy “to see” in a bodily, instead of a mental 
sense, is very rare. Compare, however, below, § 18, and xii. p. 963, B 


* Ast vainly endeavours to defend mpézovra applied to a woman, through 
not seeing that riva had dropt out. 

° Ficinus found in his MS. rovro, not ratry, as shown by his version, 
‘id conducit.”’ 
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advantageous both to the city and the hearths which come 
together. For the equable and commensurate infinitely surpass 
the immoderate with respect to virtue. He therefore, who is 
conscious of being rather headstrong, and carried away more 
than is fitting towards all kinds of actions, ought to be eager to 
become the relation of parents of orderly manners: but he, 
who is naturally of a contrary disposition, ought to proceed to 
an alliance of a contrary kind. And in every case, let there be 
one story! respecting marriage. For it is meet that each person 
should be a suitor in a marriage that is beneficial to the state, 
and not what is the most pleasant to himself. For all are natur- 
ally carried to that, which is the most like to themselves ; from 
whence the whole state becomes in an anomalous position as 
regards wealth and manners; through which those things, that 
we do not wish to happen to ourselves, happen especially to 
the majority of states. Now in our system to order by law 
that the rich are not to marry with the rich, or the party, who 
has much power, not to do so with another such, but to compel 
the quicker in their habits to go by a community of marriage 
to the more slow, and the slower to the quicker, would, in ad- 
dition to its being ridiculous, excite a feeling of anger with 
the many. For it is easy to understand that a city ought not 
to be mixed like a cup,? in which the maddened wine, when 
poured forth, effervesces ; but one that, being corrected by an- 
other and a sober deity,® does, after receiving a beautiful com- 
mingling, produce a good and moderate drink. But not one, so 
to say, is able to clearly see this taking place in the mingling (of 
the sexes) with respect to children. On this account it is neces- 
sary to leave alone things of this kind in alaw; and to endea- 


1 In lieu of wu@oc¢ one would prefer @scpoc, similar to “ratio”’ in Fi- 
cinus. 

2 Donaldson in The New Cratylus, p. 370, ed. 1, seems to think that an 
Iambic verse lies hid here—IIdéXcc¢ dixkny cparioog ty Kexpapévyn. But 
he might have elicited without much difficulty some Trochaic tetrameters 
—pdd.y “Hy, dikny kparipoc éyxecpapévov, modw voeiy. Ot piv oivocg 
éyKexupévoc ei, ord’ we paviac, apop’ “Yd dé Veo yngovToc &t KodXaZe- 
Tal, Kovwviay AapBave Kadny, Toei TE TH pa péeTpvoy Kayabdy : where I 
have inserted orou’ wo paviac appw, remembering the expression in 
Eurip. Med, 1174, cara or6pa—agpoy, and in Iph. T. 308, ordZwy adog, 
both applied to the foam from the mouth of a person in a state of mad- 
ness, but here to the froth of wine, similar to Champagne. 

3 By “‘the sober’ deity’? was meant water. On this celebrated pas- 
sage, see Atheneus x. c. 61, and a lat § 32, quoted by Ast. . 

Q 
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vour by charms'to persuade !each person to set a greater value 
upon the equality in their children, themselves to themselves, 
than in the equality of marriages, insatiable of wealth,! and 
by reproaches to turn aside him, who makes riches the ob- 
ject of his pursuit in marriage, but not to compel him by a 
written law. 

[17.] Let these then be the exhortations respecting mar- 
riages, and those too, which have been mentioned previous to 
these,’ that it is requisite to hold fast to ever-producing nature, 
by leaving behind children of children, and to deliver them over 
continually as servants of god in the place of ourselves. All this 
then, and still more, a person may say respecting marriages, how 
they ought to take place, and may make use of a prelude cor- 
rectly. But if any one cannot be persuaded willingly, but keeps 
himself in the city estranged and without connexion, and re- 
mains unmarried for five and thirty years, let him be fined every 
year, if he possesses property of the largest class, one hundred 
drachms; if of the second, seventy; if of the third, sixty ; 
but if of the fourth, thirty ; and let the fine be sacred to Juno. 
And let him, who does not pay every year, be made a debtor 
tenfold; and let the Steward of the goddess exact the fine ; and 
if he does not exact it, let him be the debtor. 4 And let every 
(Steward) in the passing of his accounts give a statement re- 
lating to (debts) of this kind.* Let him then, who is unwilling 
to marry, be thus punished as regards money ; and of all hon- 
our from juniors let him be deprived: nor let any young man 
voluntarily obey him in any thing; and, if he attempts to 
chastise any one, let any one assist and defend the injured 
person; and let him, who when present does not assist, be 
pronounced by the law to be both a cowardly and a bad citizen. 
Concerning the marriage portion we have spoken before; and 
let it be said again, >that equal things are in return for equal 

1_1 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, which I confess I can- 
not understand ; nor could Ast, I suspect; who is content to produce the 
version of 'Cornarius— ‘“‘ Ut quisque pluris faciat liberorum inter se 
equalitatem, quam nuptiarum equalitatem pecuniis inexplebilem—”’ 
which to me at least is quite as unintelligible as the Greek. Ficinus 
has ‘ut equalem temperatamque liberorum suorum generationem plu- 
ris faciant, quam opulentissime affinitatis equalitatem.”’ 

2 See iv. § 11. 

$ For she was the goddess who presided over marriages. 


4 All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 
>—5 Such is the literal version of the Greek ; out of which I cannot make 
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things, by neither the poor receiving nor bestowing ‘through 
want of money to grow old.> For the necessaries of life exist 
to all of those in this state; and to wives, there will be less of 
insolence, and to the men who marry for money, (less of) humble 
and illiberal slavery.!. And he who is obedient (to this law) will 
perform one of the things that are beautiful. But let him, who is 
not obedient, and either gives or receives more than the worth 
of fifty drachms ?for the sake of a garment,? pay one mina, 
or three half-minz, or two minz;? but let him who has the 
largest property, pay another such sum to the public treasury ; 
and let whatever has been given or received be held as sacred 
to 4 Juno and Zeus, 4 and let the Stewards of those deities exact 
the fine, just as was stated in the case of those who did not 
marry, that the Stewards of Juno were on each occasion to exact 
the fine, °or each of them to pay it themselves.° With respect 


any sense, nor could Cornarius, nor Ast, nor Wyttenbach ; all of whom 
have suggested emendations, from which nothing is gained, even if we 
adopt diddoxey found in Ald., but not in the MS. %. from which Aldus 
printed, in lieu of ynpaorerv. I could have understood the Greek, had it 
been we ica ravti tow tora rm pyre AapBavew Te phnre Exdwdovar Te 
Out yap xonuarwy amopiay ov Tu d&0¢ ynpdoKEy Tove Tévnrac—in 
English—‘“‘ that equal things will be to every one on an equality by nei- 
ther receiving nor giving aught; for there is no fear of the poor growing 
old from the want of means’’—where AapBdvey re pyre exdwdvat Tt is 
due to Cornarius. 
1 Ast aptly refers to Eurip, Phethon, Fr., of which the sense is, 


Who for a dowry has his body sold, 
Is, though free-born, still of a wife the slave. 


2—® Ast alone has objected justly to éoO@7jro¢ yaorv. But he did not see’ 

that Plato probably wrote ei¢ OnAtoc yapry— “‘ for the gratification of a 
female; ’’ although it is true that persons did in former times, as they do 
now, make presents of parts of a dress to gratify those, whom they were 
courting, as shown by Aristoph. Plut. 983, where an Old Girl, speaking of 
her young lover, says, 

** Some twenty silver drachmas he would ask 

For a cloak, and for a pair of sandals eight.” 


33 As there were four classes of property, the fines of 1, 1$, 2, and 
4 mine belong to them respectively. Hence if we insert 6é between 6 
and ro péycoroy, and refer rocovroy trepoy to the last-mentioned dveiy 
pvaiy, there will be no need of adopting Ast’s notion, that‘ all the words 
from éc@7roc to wvaiy are an interpolation ; while to meet the objection, 
that vac and the other genitives are without regimen, we may elicit 
ddAnow ogeréTw from dprHoe Operrérw in one MS. 

44 Zeus, like Juno, presided over marriage. See Hesych. Ziytoc Zeve. 

‘5—5 The Greek is 9 wap’ airép exdoroug ry Cnpiay éxrivey. Ficinus, 
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to the power of betrothal, let the first be in the father, the se- 
cond in the grandfather, and the third in that of brothers by 
the same father. But if there be none of these, let the right 
rest afterwards in a similar manner on the mother’s side; but 
should an unusual misfortune! occur, let the nearest of kin 
have the power together with the guardians. But whatever 
are the rites before marriage or any other sacred act, relating 
to things future, present, or. past, and fitting to be done, it is 
requisite to inquire of the interpreters, and for each person to 
consider that, by obeying them, every thing will take place in 
moderation in his behalf. [18.] With respect to (nuptial)? 
feasts, it is meet to invite together not more than five male 
and five female friends ; and as many of both sexes of kindred 
and familiars; and let the expense be not more than is accord- 
ing to any one’s substance; a mina to him of the largest pro- 
perty ; to another, the half of that sum; and so to another in 
succession, according as the value of his property decreases. 
And it is requisite for all to praise the person who obeys the 
law; but let the guardians of the law punish the disobedient, 
as being a person unskilled in what is becoming, and uneducated 
in the laws relating to marriage songs. To drink, however, 
to intoxication, is never at any place becoming, except in the 
festivals of the god who is the giver of wine; nor is it safe 
3for a person seriously occupied about a marriage ;3 at which 
it is becoming for the bride and bridegroom to be particularly 
prudent, as making no small change in their life, and at the 
same time, that the offspring may always be produced as much 
as possible from prudent parents. Yor it is nearly uncertain 
what kind‘ of night or day will in conjunction with a deity 


whom Taylor follows, has ‘‘ quisi neglexerint, de suo persolvant—”’ as if 
his MS. read 7) wap’ aitwy réy wapievTwy ExrparrEy Exadorovs-— 
1 Ficinus has “ desolatio,” as if his MS. read éonuia rvyy— ‘‘a deso- 


lation by accident.’’ For dpa would thus be the remnant of épnpia. 

2 The word “nuptial” Taylor took from ‘“ nuptiale”’ in Ficinus, who 
introduced it to suit the train of thought; for éoriaotg means “the feast ”’ 
that takes place at the hearth of any one. 

*—3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus; who 
probably could not understand otr’ ody 67—éorovdaxora, nor see that 
Plato wrote otr’ acgadéc tor’ avaidsra ry wepi—not ob7 dogadréc od7 
ovv On mepi— éozrovdaxdrt. For the sense would thus be, as it should, 
“nor is shamelessness a safe thing for the person seriously occupied about 
a marriage.”’ 

* I cannot understand dzoia applied to the night or day. I could have 
understood dzroiov applied to the offspring. 
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produce. And moreover it is meet for the work of pro- 
creation to take place, not when bodies are relaxed by drink- 
ing, ! but for what is born to stand together compact, not wan- 
dering and quiet in fate! But he, who is filled with wine, is 
carried along every where, and carries (others)? along, mad- 
dened both in body and soul. Hence he, who is drunk, is 
3at the same time beside himself,? and bad to sow seed; so 
that it is probable he would beget offspring anomalous, and not 
trustworthy, and with a habit of body and mind not straight- 
forward. Hence,‘ it is requisite °through the whole year, and 
life more, but mostly during the time of procreation, to be 
eareful,° and not to do willingly such things as produce dis- 
ease, or such as are close upon conduct riotous or unjust. 
For it must needs be, that what is squeezed out into the souls 
and bodies of what is being born, should be moulded into a 
form, and produce things in every respect inferior, But pre- 
eminently is it requisite to abstain from what is related to 
such things on that day and night. For the principle and 
deity® seated in man preserves all things, if it obtains the 
honour, suited to it, from those, who make use of it. And it 
is requisite for the bridegroom to consider that one of 7 the 
two dwellings assigned by lot’ is for the procreation and 
bringing up of, as it were, fledgelings; and that, separated 


1_1 Such is the literal version of the Greek; which Cornarius could 
not understand, nor canI; although it would be not difficult to carry out 
the correction first proposed by that scholar, and to restore what Plato 
wrote. 

2 The syntax, as regards @épe:, and the antithesis, as regards avroc, 
show that d\Xoug has dropt out between géper and AvTTaY— 

33 Ficinus has “‘ tanquam mente captus—”’ as if his MS. read dre wa- 
papopog wy, Kakdc—not rapddopoc dpa kai— 

4 In lieu of otdéy evOdmopov 780¢ ode cpa, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
ove E00 O06 OE CHpa EvTOPpOY— 

5_5 Ficinus has, what is far more intelligible, ‘‘ per totam quidem 
vitam—abstinebit quisque,” thus avoiding all the difficulty in the Greek, 
paddov piv bdov Tov ésviavToy Kai Biov—eddaBeioPar: where évvavroy 
cai Bioy are thus strangely united, instead of being thus written, odoy 
ri’ éviavrTov padrAoy dé kai Biov, to say nothing of edAaBeioOar standing 
alone. What the train of thought evidently requires is something to this 
effect, dtd gradwy pév dro Tov Bloy apiayroy yon— 

6 By “deity”? Taylor understands “the intellect.” Plato wrote, I 
suspect, not kat Oed¢, but kara Oedv—Ast suggests we Bede, “as a god.” 

7__’ By “the two dwellings’ Ast says we are to understand those men- 
tioned in § 14, as being one near to, and the other distant from, the city. 
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from his father and mother, he is to make his marriage there, 
and have it as his own residence and the nurture-place of his 
children. For where in friendships! there exists a feeling of 
desire, it glues together and binds all habits ; but where inter- 
course becomes satiated, and has no retaining power, it causes 
the desire, that existed for a time for each other, to glide away 
through excess of repletion. On which account it is meet 
for husbands to give up to mother, and father, and the rela- 
tions of the wife their own dwellings, as if they were depart- 
ing for a colony, and to live observing at the same time and 
observed,” while begetting and rearing children, and handing 
in succession from some to others life, hike a torch,? and ever 
paying, according to law, worship to the gods. 

[19.] 4(We must consider)‘ after this by having what pos- 
sessions would a person keep his substance in the most eareful 
order. ‘The majority indeed it is not difficult to imagine or 
possess ; but in the case of domestic servants there is a diffi- 
culty on every side. Now the reason for this we can assign 
in a certain manner not correctly, and again in a certain man- 
ner correctly ; for we consider what is said respecting slaves 
to be contrary, and yet according to, the use of them. 

Megil. How can we say this?> For we do not, O guest, 
understand at all what you are asserting at present. 


1 This mention of ‘‘ friendships’ seems very strange here; as if friend- 
ships could exist where there is no feeling of desire. One would expect 
rather OnAsiatc. For Plato seems to have had in his mind a dramatic pen- 
tastich, Taperatot OnXsiac tic av y’ évy w600c, Kodrg re Kai ovvdsi Ta 
ravr On Sopwr, Zvvovoia oi caraxopne ad rov wé0ov, Aia ypdvoyv obK 
isxovo’, am’ adAnrwy waduy 'Exono’ aroopsiy tANGpovitg UrEepBoXaic. 

22 [T confess I hardly understand these words; nor could, I think, 
Ficinus ; whose version is ‘‘ ac vicissim} se ipsos respicientes.”’ I could 
have understood érvsxorovyrac Te woAAG Kai émtoxorovpévove, “ throw- 
ing a darkness over many things, and being in the dark themselves; ” 
where zroAAd is still seen in dda, read in one MS. for dpa. 

% From this allusion to the game at Athens, called Aapaadndgopia, 
where persons carried lighted torches, and, while running, handed them 
from one to another, Lucretius is supposed to have borrowed the idea in 
his well-known verses—“ Inque brevi spatio mutantur secla animantum, 
Et, quasi cursores, vitai lampada tradunt.”’ 

‘—* Ficinus alone has ‘“‘Considerandum est,” to supply the necessary 
connexion. Perhaps Plato wrote Kriara O& dei ro pera Tovr’ sinsiv 
mota—not Krnpara dé ro pera rovro Tota— 

5 The Greek is rw¢ 0’ ad rovro Néyopev. But as av has no meaning 
here, we must read, we 0’ dy rovro NEyorpev-— 
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_ Athen. And very reasonably so, Megillus. For the Helot 
state amongst the Lacedemonians would give rise to the 
greatest doubt and contention to nearly all the Greeks, to some 
as being well introduced, but to others, not; ! but a less con- 
tention would the enslaving of the Marianduni by the Hera- 
cleotes furnish, and the clan of the Peneste under the dominion 
of the Thessalians.! Looking to which and every thing of 
that kind, what ought we to do with respect to the possession 
of servants? a subject, that I happened to pass by in my dis- 
course, when I was speaking ; and as you have very properly 
asked me, what I meant, (I say) it is this. We know, that we 
should all assert, ‘that it is requisite to possess slaves of the 
kindest and best dispositions. For many slaves, by conducting 
themselves with respect to all virtue better towards some per-: 
sons than brothers and sons, have preserved their masters, 
and their possessions and the whole of their dwellings; for 
we surely know that these things have been said of slaves. 

Megil. How not? 

Athen. And is not the contrary likewise (said), that, as there 
is nothing healthy in the soul of a slave, it behoves a person, 
who possesses any intellect, never to trust at all to that race. 
The wisest too of poets has given this opinion, when speaking 
of Zeus, he says, (Od. xvii. 332,) 

** Half of their minds ‘wide-seeing Jove has ta’en 

: From men, whose doom has slavery’s day brought on. ” 

Since then each person has got such notions in his mind, some 
place no confidence at all in the race of slaves, but with goads 
and whips, not thrice alone, but often, cause the souls of their 
domestics, as if they had the nature of wild beasts, to become 
slavish; but others on the other hand do what is quite the 
contrary. 

2 Megil. How not? 

1—1 Such is the interpretation of this passage given by Ruhnken on 
Timeus, p. 215. But to get at it we must transpose some words, despite 
the fact that the common order is found in Atheneeus, vi. p. 264, E., and 
read éharrw 0& } Te Ud ‘Hoakdewruy dotAaa TwWy Mapravddbywy Epi ay 
Exo, TO TE UO THe KaTadovAWwoEWwc OETTAWy Tb Tleveorixdy *vocg. For 
whatever Ast may say, dovAea, “slavery,” never does nor could mean 
‘mastery ;”’ and least of allin a place where caradotAware has the same 
meaning. With regard to the double insertion of i706, the preposition could 
not be omitted without destroying the perspicuity of the whole account. 


272 [| have with Stalbaum adopted the arrangement of the speeches 
suggested by Ast. 
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Clin.? How then must we act, since persons thus differ, in 
the case of our land, touching the possession, and at the same 
time the punishment of slaves. 

Athen. How, Clinias, is it not! evident that, since man is an 
animal ill-tempered, he is by no means willing to be easily got 
under hand? for the purpose of a compulsory definition, namely, 
to define in reality a slave, [a free-man, |? and a master ? 

Clin. So indeed he appears to be a thing difficult to have 
and hold. 

Athen. (True.) For it has been often proved by facts in the 
case of the frequent revolts of the Messenians, that have been 
wont to occur, and of the cities of those, who possess many 
servants, speaking one language, how many mischiefs happen ; 
and further still, (by)* the doings and sufferings of all kinds 
of the thieves, called “ Pradones,”° who exist round Italy. By 
looking to all of which a person would doubt what he ought to 
do in all matters of this kind. Two methods then alone are 
left, namely, for those, who are to act rather easily as slaves, 
to be not of the same country with each other, and, as much 
as possible, not of the same language; ®but to bring them up 
correctly, and to hold them in honour, not only for their sakes, 
but much more for the sake of themselves.° Now the proper 


1 The Greek is Ti 0’, © KAavia: dndov we—I have translated, as if 
the Greek were Ti 6’ 0d, KAXevia, djdov, wo— 

? Instead of ebypnoroy eee eivai re Kai yiyvecOar; Paiverar’ Xade- 
ov On TO KTHWa—where evxpnoroy is scarcely intelligible, and kai yiyve- 
oGac superfluous after seiva:, I have translated, as if the Greek were 
evyeiororoy éOéde eivar, Odrw yao yiyvecOar daiverar xareroy On TO 
xkrjpa— where Ast would, I think, be pleased with evyetpioroy, for it 
suits better with the sense, ‘‘ tractabile,”’ which he has given to ehyonoroy. 
Stobeeus, however, in Ix. p. 385, acknowledges the common reading. 

3 As the question is between dovAog and deordrnye, this introduction of 
éXevOepoc seems to be rather irrelevant. 

* To preserve the syntax we must suppose that either zepi or dvd has 
dropt out between é7s and ra— Ast would supply deixyyor, to be got out 
out of ériWedeixrat. 

° In the strange word wepidetywy, explained by the Schol. mewparay, 
evidently lies hid the Latin “ praedonum,”’ written in Greek mpauwrwy : 
and hence for cAo7wy we must read kAw7wy, an explanation of wpaWw- 
vwy. Ast indeed says that by cAkowwy ~pya are meant “ thefts.” But 
éoya could be thus united only to persons, not to things. Cousin observes 
that ‘‘ Aeyouévwy indique que l’epithete zepidivwy était passée en surnom 
& des esclaves fugitifs, qui, & ce qu’ il parait, infestaient alors 1’ Italie sur 
terre ou sur mer.”’ 

S—S The Greek is rpégety d& abrode d00Gc, pi) povoy éxeivwy EveKa, TEOV 
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education of such persons is in not behaving insolently towards 
domestics, but in acting less unjustly towards them, if possible, 
than towards one’s equals. For he is quite clearly a person 
reverencing justice naturally and not fictitiously, who truly hates 
what is unjust as regards those human beings, amongst whom 
it is easy for him to do a wrong. He then, who is with respect 
to the habits and doings of slaves undefiled by an unjust and 
unholy manner,! will be the most competent to sow what is? 
suited for the springing up of virtue. The very same thing one 
may correctly assert, when speaking at the same time of a 
despot and a tyrant, and of any person exercising authority of 
any kind over a party weaker than himself. It is however 
necessary? to punish slaves, * and not to make them conceited 
by admonishing them, as if they were free-men; and the ad- 
dress to a slave ought to be entirely (or) nearly a command ; nor 
should persons ever in any respect jest with them, whether 
males or females—acts which many persons do very foolishly 
towards their slaves—and by making them conceited, render it 
more difficult during life for their slaves to be governed, and 
for themselves to govern. 

Clin. You speak correctly. 

Athen. When then a person has become furnished with do- 
mestics to the best of his power, as regards their number and 
fitness to assist in each employment, is it not requisite after 
this to describe the dwellings ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

[20.] Athen. And of the entire, so to say, house-building, 
it appears we ought, as regards a new city and one never be- 
fore inhabited, to have a care, in what manner each, as respects 
the temples and walls, ought to be. The buildings ought? in- 
0 a’rov TpoTyuwyrac: where avTrovc and éxeivwy are improperly applied 
to the same persons, whatever Heindorf and Ast may say to the contrary, 
and there is nothing to which a’rwy and mportuwryrac can be referred. 
Opportunely then has Ficinus “ educenturque recte, non solum, ipsorum 
gratia, sed dominorum multo magis,’’ adopted to the letter by Taylor, al- 
though no notice is taken of the omission of wporim@yrac. Plato wrote, 
I suspect, rpégery O& deororac rove ToLovTovce 6p9wco— “but for masters 
to bring up such kind of persons correctly—”’ 

1 By the aid of “‘manner” in Taylor’s translation, I have been led to 
suggest rodzrov for zéot, which is scarcely intelligible. 

2 T have translated as if 7d had dropt out between oveipew and eig— 

3 Ast was the first to restore from Atheneus d¢i for dei— 

4 To this doctrine Aristotle objects in Polit. i. 8. 

> The Greek is ydpwy 0’ jv turooo8ey ravra. But Ficinus has 
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deed, Clinias, to precede the marriages. But now, since it 
exists only in word, it is all very well for matters to stand as 
they do at present. When however it shall exist in reality, we 
will, if god wills, make these (the walls) before the marriages, 
and then put those things, that are requisite,! to a finish after 
all matters of this kind. But at present let us go through in 
a few words some model merely. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. The temples, then, it is necessary to build around all 
the market-place, and about the whole city in a circle upon ele- 
vated spots, for the sake of defence and purity.2. And hard by 
them the dwellings of the rulers, and the courts of justice ;3 in 
which, as being most holy, they shall inflict and undergo punish- 
ments ;* partly, as being about holy matters, and partly, ° the 
seats established of such kind of gods; ° and in these ® courts of . 


“que sane nuptias precedere debebant,” as if his MS. read, ydpwy 6é 
déov av Eumpoo0ey sivar ratra— 

1 To defend the hyperbaton in 70n rore, Ast refers to Theetet. p. 
165, E. § 59, 70n Gv rore EXdTpOv. But there the three oldest MSS. 
read ye: while here it is easy to read, as I have translated, & dst, rére— 
On the impropriety of 70n rore see at Phileb. § 18, n. 64. 

? So Aristotle, in Polit. vii. 12, says, “Ayopdy dst kafapdy sivar ror 
Oviwy TAYTWOY. 

3 I have translated as if the Greek were dtcacripia, not Oreacrypiwy, 
which Ast vainly endeavours to explain. 

* From this it would seem that the rulers were to undergo their pun- 
ishments, when convicted of any crime, in the very courts of law where 
they had presided. Ficinus indeed renders rac dikac—Anoryrai re kai 
Owcover, ‘justam et accipient et ferent sententiam.”? But such is never 
the meaning of dicny duddvat. And should it be said that dicac means 
here ‘‘ lawsuits,’’ it may be replied that ditac Aap Pavey is not elsewhere 
found united in any legal sense. I suspect that Plato wrote rode sic rd¢ 
dikac Soxove—AnYorrat kai Swaovat, i.e, “ they shall receive and tender 
the oaths relating to lawsuits.”’ For not only has Pollux in iv. 30, opcove— 
dovvat kai AaBeiv, but the phrase is found in Eurip. Suppl. 1187, TWowror 
AaB’ Soxoyv. 1231, ‘Opxia Owpev rp 0 avdpi rode Te. Instead however of 
Aap Pavey, Plato uses its synonyme, déyeoOar re SpKoug map’ adANAwWY— 
kai Owdvat kupioug, in Legg. xil. p, 949, B. 

*—§ Such is the literal version of the Greek, ra 62 kai rowotrwy Dewy 
idpvpara, which Ast would explain by saying that ro.odrwy is to be re- 
ferred to 6ciwy—as if the gods were ever called $cvo.—and by supplying 
ovra after ptpara, and thus considering ra piv—idpdpara as an abso- 
lute sentence. Ficinus has “ partim quidem tanquam de rebus sacris 
judicaturi, partim vero tanquam judicantium deorum ibi sint delubra,” 
which is evidently an attempt to make something like sense out of words 
he could not understand literally. 

6’—é The words dukacrnoua év oi¢ have been evidently repeated by some 
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justice, in which® there shall be fitting suits relating to mur- 
ders and whatever crimes are worthy of death. With respect 
to the walls, Megillus, I would agree with Sparta, to let them 
lie sleeping on the earth,! and not raise them up on this ac- 
count.? For well is hymned that poetical saying respecting 
them, that “walls ought to be 2 of brass and iron,’ rather than 
made of earth.” But our plan, in addition to this, of sending 
young men every year into the country to dig out the earth 
and make trenches, and by means of buildings to keep off the 
enemy, ‘as if forsooth not suffering them to put their foot on 
the boundaries of the land,* would justly pay the forfeit of 
very great ridicule. For we throw round a wall, which in the 
first place by no means contributes to the health of the citizens ; 
and moreover it is wont to produce a cowardly habit in the 
souls of the inhabitants, by inviting them to fly to it, and not 
to repel the enemy, nor to find their safety in some persons in 
the city ever guarding it both night and day, but to fancy that, 
while they are hedged in with walls and gates and asleep, they 
will in reality possess the means of safety, as if they were born 
not to labour, nor knew that an easy life is the result of la- 
bour; but that, as I conceive, from a disgraceful inactivity 
and easy temper ® labours naturally result again. But if there 
is any need to men of walls, it must needs be that the build- 
ings of private dwellings be so laid down from the commence- 
ment, that the whole city may be one wall through the equality 
and similarity of all the dwellings, possessing, as regards the 
roads, a good fortified position ; and by the city having thus the 
form of one house, it would be not unpleasant to look upon ; 


fault of transcription, which both here and just before only a better MS, 
than any hitherto collated will enable us to correct. 

1 On this celebrated passage relating to Sparta being without walls see 
Longinus $ 4, and Aristotle in Polit. vii. 11, who ridicules the notion as 
being antiquated and silly. | 

2 The words rwyrde eiveca are omitted by Ficinus. Ast attempts to 
explain them in a way, I confess, I cannot understand. 

33 By walls of brass and iron were meant the bodies of men clothed 
in armour. 

44 All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

5 Ficinus justly omits oia:—unless de ye orpar tne conceal 0’ av Kai 
yapératc, so that Kai yapétatg atoxodc may mean “ disgraceful even for 
married persons.” 

6 Ast would reject cai pa8upiac as a gl. for paorwyne. 
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and it would be in every respect pre-eminently adapted to the 
ease of its guards, and the safety of the garrison. To these 
points it should be particularly incumbent on those, who are to 
dwell in it, to direct their care, until those at the commencement 
are built up, and that the City-Stewards should look to it, 
and compel the party, who pays no attention, by imposing a 
fine; and they ought to have a care with respect to the purity 
of every thing in the city; and that no private person seizes 
upon any public property, either by buildings or diggings; 
and moreover it is requisite to take care that the waters from 
Zeus (i. e. rain water) may run off easily ; and that every part, 
both within and without the city, may be fit for dwelling in. 
And let the guardians of the laws, knowing all this by expe- 
rience, lay down additional laws on all these points, and on such 
others as the law may from its want of power have omitted. 
But since both these matters and the buildings about the market- 
place, and the particulars relating to the gymnasia,! (have been 
gone through, )? and the schools, that have been prepared, and 
the theatres too, are waiting for scholars and spectators, let us 
now proceed to what is consequent upon marriages, and keep 
close to the business of legislation next in order. 

Clin. By all means. 

Athen. *Let then marriages be considered, Clinias, by us 
to exist.2 But the mode of living prior to child-getting should 
subsist for not less than a year ‘after this;4 but in what 


1 After yupydova cai are found the Greek words wavra boa, which, I 
confess, I cannot understand; and in one MS, wavra raddXa boa, which 
is not more intelligible. I could have understood cai ravrarar ava kai 
dova, i. e. “and all matters of a human and holy kind,” Ficinus has 
what, I suspect, he conceived the sense required, rather’ than what he 
found in his MS.—“ et gymnasia et theatra spectantium, et docentium 
discentiumque domicilia disposita sunt ”’— Ast too evidently found some 
difficulty here; but his method of meeting it is by no means satisfactory. 

? [ have added the words between the lunes to supply what I conceive 
to have been lost. 

: 33 Ficinus—“ De nuptiis igitur ita, ut diximus, O Clinia, res se ha- 
eat.’’ 

4‘ Although the formula rd pera rovro is frequently found, and is 
elsewhere perfectly intelligible, yet here I must leave for others to see 
its beauty. Ficinus has “‘ vivendi regula, que—precedit,—sequitur,”’ as 
if his MS. read Ciatra 6é, }—ylyvour’ ay, Ererar pera rovro— Plato 
wrote, I suspect, diaray Oé, i}—yiyvoir’ Gy, ro werd Tovr’ dxovoréov—or 
something similar. 
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manner it is requisite for a bride and bridegroom to live in a 
city, which is ! about to be pre-eminent! above the majority of 
cities—?a point which is close upon what has been mentioned 
already ?—is a thing not the most easy of all to state. But 
though not a few of what have gone before are of such a kind, 
this will be still more difficult than all of those for the many to 
take in. Nevertheless, Clinias, that which appears to be right 
and true must be mentioned. 

Clin. By all means. . 

[21.] Athen. He then, who thinks to promulgate laws for 
states, as to what manner citizens? should live and perform 
their public and common duties, but of their private concerns 
4such as necessity does not bind down ought to be let loose, 
and that there should be a license for each’ person to live as 
they please each day, and no need for every thing to take 
place by an order, and [thinks |° that by leaving private mat- 
ters not regulated by law, persons will be willing, as regards 
public and common concerns, to live according to law, (he) 
does not think correctly. Now on what account has this been 
asserted? On this; that we shall lay down that the bride- 
grooms ought neither pre-eminently more ® or less, than during 
the time previous to marriage, to have their living at the com- 


1_1 T do not remember to have met with a phrase similar to dragepotoy 
—ioouévy. The verb substantive is united to a participle, as shown by 
Porson on Hec. 1169, and Paley on Aisch. Suppl. 454, rnvde ynovOeio’ 
éoet, who refers to Ged. C. 816, Gid. T. 1146, Antig. 1067, and Plato 
Apolog. werovOwe Ecowar, Xenoph. K. A. earaxravovrec éoecOe: and 
the participle odow is found with xexeBdndrevpévorc in Aristoph. Baro. 
720, but not the future, as here, with the present. 

*2 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus and 
Taylor. 

* The Greek is avrobc— But the preceding éAeoe requires aorovc—- 
Cousin refers avrove to woAtrac, understood in wéAsot. 

4__4 The text is r&v 6& iiwy bcov avdyxn pndé oierat O&iv: where 
the genitive is without regimen, and oterat repeated unnecessarily after the 
preceding dvavogirar: to say nothing of the negative 7, which ought to 
precede, not follow, avayrn, unless the verb be introduced, as in Phedon, 
p- 64, E., caOdcor prj roddn avaykn (gy) peréexery aiToy. To meet all the 
difficulties, I have translated as if the Greek were rév dé iiwy, 00° av 
avayKkn pn O&y, avera Osiv elvat, where there would be a play in déy, 
“bind,” and avera deity eivat, ‘ ought to be let loose.” 

5 The verb nyeirat, like oterat just before, could not be thus foisted in 
between dtavocirat at the beginning and end of the sentence. In nyeirac 
ra ye lies hid kara ye ra— For the preposition could not be omitted. 

6 The antithesis in pydé nrTov requires here padAor, not 1piv—pndiv— 
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mon tables. Now this was! a wonderful thing when it took 
place at first in your country through some war, as it seems, 
or some other circumstance possessing the same power, estab- 
lishing it legally over you,? when hampered during a paucity 
of people by a great want of means. But after you had tasted 
these common tables, and been compelled by necessity to make 
use of them, the law was deemed #to conduce very greatly? 
to your preservation ; and in some such manner as this, the 
employment of common tables was established amongst you. 

Clin. So it appears. 

Athen. What I mentioned as being at that time‘ a thing 
wonderful and fearful for some to enjoin, it would not be now 
equally difficult for the person enjoining it to establish by law. 
But that which follows this, namely, that the thing naturally 
existing would exist in a proper manner, but not existing at 
all at present, °it would want but little to cause® the legislator, as 
the saying of persons in jest is, ® to card wool for the fire,® and 
to do by labouring’ in vain an infinity of things of this kind, 
itis Snot easy to mention, nor, after mentioning, to accomplish.® 

Clin. What is this, guest, which you appear, although at- 
tempting to mention, so vehemently to shrink from ? 

Athen. You shall hear, in order that there may be no longer 
needlessly a waste of time about it. For every thing, that in a 
state partakes of order and law, produces every good; but of 
things that are without order, or ordered badly, the majority 


1 T have adopted Ast’s 1} qv for dv— 
2 un have inserted a opty, required for the sense. It was lost through ty— 
— The Greek is péya dvagépew. Plato wrote, I suspect, peytora on 
ni as I have translated. For the phrase is rather dépety sic ve than 
Oragépey eic re: and, while On and dca are constantly thus interchanged, 
07 is perpetually united to a superlative, as I have shown in my Poppo’s 
Prolegom. p. 309,} 

* In lieu of wére the sense requires rove. Ficinus probably found in 
his MS. zpérov. For his version is “‘ Mirum igitur id fuit, imperantique 
primo arduum.”’ 

— The sense and syntax require dAtyou Oéor, wroveiy in lieu of dAtyou 
TE OLOr va 
—® As wool is carded generally for the loom, to card .it for the fire is 
in Ae to do so for no useful purpose. 

7 I have adopted Ast’s wovovyra for rovotyra, who aptly compares 
Ge mvre move in Rep. vi. 2, p. 486, D. 

—* The words between the numerals are found in the version of Fi- 
cis at the commencement of the sentence, after ‘that which follows 
this—”’ ° 
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‘loosens some of the well ordered, and destroys others: ! 
which has? just now happened touching the matter under discus- 
sion. For in the case of your countrymen, Clinias and Megillus, 
the common tables relating to the men have been instituted in 
both a beautiful, and, as I have said, wonderful manner, from a 
certain divine necessity; but those relating to the women 
have been by no means correctly left unregulated by law; 
nor has the arrangement of their common tables been brought 
to light. But though? the female sex is really’ rather more 
given to secrecy and stealth, on account of its weakness, than 
we men are, yet it is not properly dismissed, as being difficult 
to regulate in consequence of the legislator conceding this 
point. For, through this being neglected, many things have 
in your state glided by, which would have been far better than 
they at present are, had they met with laws. For the want of 
regulations °relating to women, is not, as it would seem, when 
disregarded, merely the half (of human concerns) ;° but, by 
how much the nature of women is worse than that of men, as 
regards virtue, by so much does it differ in being more than 
the double (as regards vice)? This therefore to take up 
again and to correct, and to arrange all pursuits in common 
for women and men, is better for the happiness of the state. 
But at present mankind is so led on in a manner by no means 
fortunate for this purpose, that it is the part of a person 
with mind not even to mention it in some other places and 


1_1 The Greek ‘is \ver rad wodda Tov e& TETAypivwY Ada ErEpa, 
which I cannot understand ; nor could Ficinus, who, in his version ‘‘ quee 
bene sunt ordinata, confundunt—”’ omits adda Erepa, in which the chief 
difficulty lies; while Ast’s attempt to explain these words proves that he 
too was ata loss. I have translated as if the Greek were ra 7rodda hve 
Tw eb Teraypivoy Tiva d\dAVE O Erepa, For there would be thus a play 
on Avec and dAAVEL. 

2 The Greek is ob 07 kai viv idéornce wépt, where Ast says that od 
is governed by wépt. But the preposition could not be thus separated 
from its case. I have therefore adopted 0, from ‘‘ quod”? in Ficinus. 

3 Although Bekker has adopted Ast’s aX’ 5, I confess I cannot un- 
derstand it. The sense evidently requires, as I have translated, aAX’, ei— 

4 Ast would read d\Awy for d\Awe, not remembering that dAAwe 
means “ really,’ as shown by Ruhnken on Timeus, p. 199, 

5 [have adopted with Ast akéopnroy in lieu of dkoopyrwe, similar to 
‘“‘ res—inordinata’”’ in Ficinus. 

6 Ficinus alone has ‘‘humanarum rerum,” as if his MS. read rwy 
avétoyv, i.e. THY avOowretwy, after povor. 

7 T have supplied what the antithesis requires for the sense 

R 
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states, where it has been voted that common tables shall not 
exist at all ina city. How then shall any one without 
being laughed at attempt in reality to compel women to make 
their consumption of meat and drink a conspicuous spectacle ? 
For there is nothing which that sex would with more diffi- 
culty endure than this. For being accustomed to live in re- 
tirement! and obscurity it will, when brought by force into 
the light, make every possible resistance, and greatly over- 
power the legislator. ‘This sex then, as I have said, would 
not elsewhere endure a reason urged even correctly, without 
making every kind of outcry; but in this state perhaps they 
would. If then it is agreeable to you, for the sake of convers- 
ation, that our reasoning, as regards every kind of polity, should 
not be imperfect,? I am desirous of telling you, how good and 
becoming a thing this is; if, as I said, it seems good to you 
to hear; but if not, to leave it alone. 

Clin. But, O guest, it does seem by all means wonderfully 
good for us to hear. 

[22.] Athen. Let us then hear it. But do not wonder, ?if 
I appear to you to make an attempt from some source far 
back.2 For we are now in the enjoyment of leisure, and 
there is nothing pressing us so as to prevent our seeing on 
every side and in every way what relate to the laws. 

Clin. You have spoken correctly. 

Athen. Let us then return to what was stated at first. 
For it is proper for every person to correctly understand so 
much as this, that the generation of men either never had any 
beginning at all, nor ever will have an end, but always was 
and always will be, 4or that the length of time from which its 

1 T have adopted deduxdc, suggested by Stephens, in lieu of dedotkoc, and 
confirmed not only by Plato in Rep. ix. p. 579, B., but by a MS. sub- 
sequently collated. 

_ ? In heu of arvyi, Ficinus, as shown by his version ‘‘ manca,”’ found 

in his MS. aredy, as remarked by Faehse and adopted by Ast. Stalbaum 

Begs atuyi. But Aé6yog arvxne is not, I believe, found elsewhere in 
reek, 

°—4 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ si rem altius 
repetere visus fuero.”’ If then he is to be depended upon, he must have 
found something in his MS. very different to what is read in other MSS. 

vont The Greek is 7) pijkdc Te THe apts ap’ od yéyovey Apnxavoy av 
Xpevoy voy yeyovocg ay ein. I have translated as if it were originally 
—N MHKOC Tt, ad’ ov Ta THe dpXie yeyover, auNXavoy hv xXodvov, Ooov 
otv0& Xodvoc dy yvoin: where yodvov is due to Ast; who, with Stalbaum, 
gave up the correction of the passage as hopeless; for they did not per- 
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beginning took place, is so measureless, that even Time would 
not know it.4 | 

Clin. How not? | 

Athen. What then, do we not think that there have been 
the establishment and subversion of cities, and all sorts of pur- 
suits relating to order and disorder, and the use! of drink and 
food, (and) the desires of all kinds of those, mad in the affairs 
of love, and through all the earth, and all varieties in the al- 
terations of seasons, in which it is likely that animals have un- 
dergone very many changes? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. What then? Do we believe that vines appeared 
somehow, not having existed previously; and in a similar 
manner olives, and the gifts of Demeter and her virgin daugh- 
ter; and that a certain Triptolemus was the minister of such 
powers; and do we not think that during the time, in which 
these did not exist, animals turned to devouring each other, 
as they do now? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. But we see the custom remaining even now in 
many places of men sacrificing each other;? and we hear, 


ceive that Plato had here probably played upon Xpdvoc, as he has on 
"Avdpeia in Lach, § 23, tva py npwy abry 7 Avopsia karayedacy, OT ovK 
avoptiwe avrny Cyrovpev: and on Mépog in Rep. vi. p. 487, A., odd dy 
6 Mépoc 76 ye TovovToy pépacro: where he probably wrote pwynoatro, 
as shown by the imitation of Aristenetus ini. 1, odd’ dv 6 Mémoc—pw- 
pynoatro: and of an unknown writer in Suidas, Mépoc—oore pndé dv rov 
Mo@pov abroy triwpnoac8ar: to which may be added Strato in Atheneus 
ix. p. 383, rov 0 ov« dv rayd”Erecocev 7 Te8o, Lucian in Hist. Con- 
scrib. § 38, ra piv rpaxOévra odd KXwOw ay ért dvakdwoeer: and the 
passages quoted by Porson on Hee. 779, ric odrw dvaruyne tou yuvn; OdK 
gory’ ei pe tTny TUxny airyy Aéyetc: Who might have added from Plautus 
in Captiv., “‘Neque jam servare Salus, si vult, me potest, nec copia est;”’ 
and from Mostellar., ‘‘ Nec salus nobis Saluti jam esse, si cupiat, potest.” 

1 In lieu of Bopwcewe, which Ast considers an interpolation, Orelli sug- 
gested, with the approbation of Stalbaum, a¢pod.iciwr, referring to the 
expression shortly afterwards—Ppwow piv théyouev— kai réow Kai 
appoduciwy—d.arroinow. From whence I suspect that Plato wrote here 
érOupnpara Te TavToodaTa THY Ov agpodiova TrowobyTwy: while in Bow- 
oswe evidently lies hid yoncewe, as shown by ‘ cibi potique—usus”’ in Fici- 
nus; andsoI have translated. Subsequently Orelhi proposed aBpédrnroe. 

2 By the human sacrifices, to which Plato alludes as existing in his 
time, are perhaps meant those, that took place at Carthage, of which 
country the Athenians had begun to know so much, through their con- 
nexion with Sicily and their attack upon Syracuse, as to enable Aris- 

R 2 
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on the contrary, that in others we did not dare to taste the 
flesh even of oxen, and that the sacrifices to the gods were 
not animals, but !'cakes moistened with honey, and fruits,! and 
other innocent offerings? of a similar kind; and that we en- 
tirely abstained from flesh, as it was unholy to eat it, and to 
defile the altars of the gods with blood; and that there existed, 
what is called the Orphic? lifeamongst persons of that period, 
keeping fast to all things without life, but abstaining on the 
contrary from all that had life. 

Clin. What you say is greatly bruited abroad, and is very 
easy to. be believed. 

Athen. But for what purpose, some one may say, has all 
this been mentioned now ? 

Clin. You very correctly understand, O guest, the matter. 

Athen. I shall endeavour therefore, Clinias, to state, if I 
can, what follows in order upon this. 

Clin. Speak then. 

Athen. I perceive that all things in the case of man hang 
from a threefold want and desire; through which virtue re- 
sults to them, if they are properly led, but the contrary, if 
improperly. ‘These are, immediately on being born, eating 
and drinking, for which every animal having an innate love, 
is full of a mad feeling, and a disinclination to hearken to him, 
who says that one must do something else than, by satisfying 
the pleasures and desires connected with such things, to be 


totle shortly afterwards to give an account of the political constitution of 
that city. ; 

11 The Greek is wéAavoe 62 kai péduTe Kap7rol Cededpevor, But as we 
read no where else of fruits being moistened with honey, I have translated 
as if the words were—TléAavor 0& pédire Oedevpévor kai kapwoi—remem- 
bering the words of Horace in Epist. i. 10, 10, “‘ Pane egeo jam mellitis 
potiore placentis.”? According to Pausanias viii. 2, the custom, first in- 
troduced by Cecrops, of offering cakes, called wéAavor, to Zeus the High- 
est, had been preserved even to his day. 

? In lieu of @vpara, which means sacrifices by fire, Orelli proposed to 
read Oinpa, from Timeus. But ayva @dpuara is found Pollux i. 26, on 
which I have written something in Poppo’s Prolegom. p, 176, and more 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. ii. p. 81, 2nd 
series; and I could now add not a little to supply what C. F. Hermann 
has omitted in Schneidewinn’s Philologus, T. ii. p. 1—11. 

3 On the Orphic life, adopted by the Pythagoreans, relating to the ab- 
stinence from animal food, see the passages quoted by Ast here, and on 
Rep. x. § 3, from Eurip. Hipp. 946, Aristoph. Bare. 1064, Horace A. P. 
391, and Porphyry ‘‘ On Abstinence,”’ ii. 6, 7. 
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ever! freeing oneself from all pain. But a third, and the 
greatest want, and a desire the most acute, comes rushing on 
the last, and causes men to be the most inflamed with 
all kinds? of madness, (1 mean) that which is on fire with 
the very great® sexual passion for propagating the species. 
These three diseases it is meet to turn 4from what is called the 
most pleasant® to the best, and to endeavour to keep them 
down by the three greatest (bonds), fear, and law, and truth- 
ful reasoning; and by making use moreover of the Muses, and 
the gods who preside over contests,®° to extinguish their in- 
crease and influx. ‘But after marriages let us place the pro- 
creation of children, and after procreation their nurture and 
instruction. And by our discourse proceeding in this man- 
ner, each law will perhaps advance onwards to (our doctrine 
of) common tables; when, after arriving at communities of 
this kind, we shall perhaps see better® by approaching nearer 
to them, whether they ought to exist of women likewise, or 
of men alone; and by putting into order the institutions an- 
tecedent to these, which are at present not laid down by law, 
we will consider them previously; and, as has been just now 
said, we shall see them more accurately, and lay down laws 
more suited to them and becoming.’ 


1 The Greek is dei deity, where Ast conceives that AEIN is only the repe- 
tition of AEI, or else that it has been interpolated from the preceding . 
deiv. Perhaps the words amomAnpotyra, oia iKoUG, Ti}¢ amacTiag 
édvvév lie hid in amowAnpotyrac (so one MS.) Avrne Tig amacne dé 
deiv—i. e. “by satisfying ourselves, like wolves, to be free from the pain 
of not tasting food.”” For the wolfis known to be an animal, that remains 
the longest without food, and gorges himself the most when he gets plenty 
of it; and while adzaoria is found in Aristoph. Ned. 621, in the sense of 
ynoreia and douria, the change of A\vKouvg into Avaye would be owing to 
the common confusion of « and 7, as shown by myself on A‘sch. Suppl. 927, 

2 In lieu of zayvtrwe one would prefer, as I have translated, wavroiare— 

3 Instead of UBoe wAeiory, Plato wrote, I suspect, either a7Anory, “ in- 
satiable,”’ or akoAdory, “ unchecked.” 

*—4 Stephens, whom Ast has followed, was the first to alter wapa 76 
Aeypevoy Hotoroy into rapa Tov AEyouévou Hoiorov, from “ab eo quod 
jucundissimum dicitur,”’ in Ficinus. 

5 In pév, which has no meaning here, lies hid dsspoic— 

§ The gods who presided over contests were Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, 
and Mercury, as shown by 4éschylus in Suppl. 193. 

7—7 Stalbaum considers all between the numerals an interpolation ; 
for according to two MSS. it was wanting in some copies. 

8 Instead of waddXov, which came from akotBéorepoy padXor, just be- 
low, the sense requires kaAXvov, as I have translated. ; 
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Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Let us then keep in recollection what has been just 
now said; for perhaps we shall have a need of it hereafter. 

Clin. What do you bid us (remember) ? ; 

Athen. That which we defined by three words. For we 
surely spoke about eating, and secondly, drinking, and thirdly, 
a kind of madness in the matters of love. 

Clin. We will by all means, O guest, recollect, }what you 
now bid us (to do).! 

Athen. It is well. Let us proceed then to the affairs of 
marriage, and teach the parties how and in what manner they 
ought to get children; and, if we cannot persuade them, we 
will threaten them with certain laws. 

Clin. How? 

[23.] Athen. It is requisite for the bride and bridegroom. 
to consider, that they are about to exhibit to the state chil- 
dren, the most beautiful and the best in their power. Now 
all persons, who share in any work, when they give their 
minds to themselves and the work, produce the whole beauti- 
ful and good; but the contrary, when they do not give their 
minds, or do not possess any. Let the bridegroom then give 
his mind both to the bride and to child- -getting ; ; and in the 
same way let the bride give her mind to the bridegroom pre- 
eminently at the time when children have not yet been born to 
them. And let the women, whom we have chosen, be the over- 
seers of these matters, whether many or few, just as the 
rulers may order, as many and at what time they please; and 
let them assemble every day in the temple of Hileithuia,? and 
(continue there) for the third part of an hour ;? where they 
shall, on being assembled, tell, if they have seen any man or 
woman, of those connected with child-getting, looking to any 
thing else than to what are ordained to be done during the 
sacrifices and sacred ceremonies pertaining to marriage. Let 
the procreation of children, and the supervision of those con- 
nected with child-getting above mentioned, continue for ten 


—! Ficinus has ‘‘ que modo dicta sunt.’’ 
3 2 The goddess called Eileithuia, who at Athens was Athéné, and else- 
where Artemis, was worshipped at Rome under the title of Juno Lucina. 
3 So Ficinus understands #pa; but Cornarius, “a day.’ Ast sides 
with Ficinus. But wWoa rarely in Greek, if ever, means ‘‘an hour.” It 
does however mean “a day,”’ as shown by H. Stephens in Thes. L. Gr. 
Perhaps Plato wrote rpirnpopiov, with the ellipse of nuépac. 
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years, but not for a longer time, when there is a fecundity in 
generation. But should some continue unprolific for this space 
of time, let them, after having consulted with their kindred, 
and the women that are in power, be divorced for the benefit 
of each party. If however any dispute arises respecting 
what is proper and beneficial to each, let them select ten of 
the guardians of the law, }and abide by what they shall im- 
pose and ordain.! And let these women, entering into the 
houses of the young folks, partly by admonitions and partly 
by threats, cause them to cease from their error and ignorance. 
But if they are unable to do so, let them go and speak to the 
guardians of the law; and let these restrain the parties. If 
they too are unable to effect any thing, let them bring the mat- 
ter before the public assembly, after having put up in writing 
the names of the parties, and made an affidavit that they are 
unable to make this or that person better. And let him, who 
is indicted, unless he can obtain a verdict in a court of law 
against the parties so putting up in writing his name, be dis- 
graced on these points ;? (namely), let him not go to weddings, 
nor to the rites solemnized for children ;? and should he go, let 
any one who wishes scourge him with stripes with impunity. 
And let there be the same enactments in the case of a woman. 
For let her not share in female out-goings‘ and honours, and the 
visits made at weddings, and at the birth-rites® of children, if 

1! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ cognos- 
cant.’ Taylor, “shall take cognizance of and determine the affair.’ To 
avoid however the insufferable tautology in émerpéwor and rd&wot, one 
may easily read, what the train of thought requires—oic ay way émirpé- 
Pwo, cal, & ode TaEwou, rovTog éupeveiv—i. e, “to whom they may 
commit the whole affair, and to abide by what they may eujoin.”? Winc- 
kelmann suggests @ oi¢ dv éxuirpibwour, otde ragovor— 

2 Ficinus omits rHvde, and so does one MS, subsequently collated. 

3 The Greek is rag THv Taidwy ériteAkewoetc: Which Ast explains by 
saying that ‘‘ there is an allusion to the sacred rites, which took place on 
the tenth day after the birth of a child, as we learn from Aristoph. ’Opv. 
493, and 923.” For the ancients knew, as well as the moderns, that the 
critical period in childbirth was the ninth day; and that until it had well 
passed over, it was useless to make any rejoicing for the birth of the child. 

4 It is not easy to say what is meant by éZodou, unless it alludes to the 
circumstance that women, who were mothers, were permitted to go out of 
the house, where and when they pleased, which virgins were not; for a 
married woman without children, would be only another kind of virgin. 

5 In lieu of yevécerc, Schneider suggested yevéota ; but Stalbaum has 
edited yeveOAiwy from three MSS, On the difference between yeviota 
and yevé@Aca see Buttmann on Alcibiad. i. p. 121, D. There is likewise 
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she be indicted as acting disorderly, 'and does not obtain a 
verdict.! But when they are begetting children according to 
law, if any man has a connexion with another woman for such 
a purpose, or a4 woman with another man, while such other 
parties are getting children, let the same fines be imposed upon 
them, as have been mentioned in the case of those ? still getting 
them.? After this let the man and woman, who act temper- 
ately with respect to such points, be altogether in good re-, 
pute, but those who act contrariwise be held ina contrary light, 
or dishonoured rather. And if the majority act: with moder- 
ation in matters of this kind, let such points lie in silence 
without being established by law; but if they act disorderly, 
3let enactments be laid down in this way, and punishment 
enacted? according to the laws then laid down. ‘The first 
year is the beginning of the whole of life to every one ; which 
ought to be written in the temples of their fathers, as the be- 
ginning of life, both to a boy and girl. In every Phratria4 
too, let the number of the rulers® that are numbered for a 
year, be written on a whitened wall, and near to them the 
names of those still living in the Phratria be always written ; 
but blot out those who have departed from life. Let the limits 
of a marriageable age for a female be from sixteen to twenty 


a dissertation, ‘‘ De Veterum Solennibus Natalibus,” by Schone, Halber- 
stadt, 1832; but whether he has thrown any light on this passage I know 
not, as I have never seen it. 

1__1 Ficinus has strangely mistaken the sense of this passage; for his 
version is ‘si in judicium arcessite damnate etiam fuerint,’’ translated 
by Taylor, “if they are similarly condemned in a court of justice.”’ 

2? Such is the version of éri yevywpévorc. But this I cannot under- 
stand; nor could Taylor, whose version is—‘‘ when they did not beget 
children ’’>— Two MSS. read dpru for éri, from which nothing is gained. 

33 Ficinus has more fully ‘‘ lezum circumscriptione declarentur et ad 
eorum normam de singulis hujusmodi judicetur atque agatur.”’ 

; The Phratria was one part out of three, into which the Phylé was di- 
vided, 

° The persons called by Plato dpyovrec seem to be similar to the ®pa- 
Tpiapxot, mentioned by Harpocration in @pedropse: while from this pas- 
sage 1t may be inferred that the officers of the Phratria at Athens were 
chosen annually, and that their names were written on the whitened 
part of the wall of a temple, just as the names of the newly appointed 
officers and common council of a ward in the city of London are pasted 
up annually on the outside of the parish church; and that the names of 
all belonging to the Phratria were written near those of the officers, just as 
the list of the names of those, who have been outlawed, or have taken out 
game-certificates, is affixed to church doors in England. 
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years of age—and let this be the longest definite time—but 
for a man from thirty to thirty-five; and let the time for any 
public office be, in the case of a woman, forty years of age; 
but in that of a man, thirty; but with respect to war, for a 
man from twenty to sixty years; but for a woman, should it 
appear necessary to employ her for warlike purposes, and 
after she shall have brought forth children, up to fifty years 
of age, enjoining what is possible and becoming for each. 


BOOK VII. 


CHILDREN then, both male and female, having been begotten, 
it will be most correct to speak next about their nurture and 
education; which it is perfectly impossible to be! not men- 
tioned ; and being mentioned it will appear to us to be rather 
like a kind of teaching and admonition than laws. For the 
numerous and trifling and not conspicuous matters, which 
happen to all privately, and in each family, since they easily take 
place through the pain, and pleasure, and desire of the respective 
individuals, will render, contrary to the advice of the legislator, 
the habits of the citizens all-various, and not similar to each 
other. Now this is an evil to states. For on account of their 
insignificance and frequency, to make them subject to a fine 
would be at the same time unbecoming and unseemly. But it 
destroys” even the Jaws already laid down in writing, if 
persons are accustomed to act contrary to law in things insig- 
nificant and numerous; so that it is difficult to lay down laws 
concerning them, and yet impossible to be silent. But what 
I mean to say, I must endeavour to show clearly by bringing, 
as it were, samples to the light; for there seems (to be) on 
what is now said in some respect a darkness. 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. Has not then this been rightly said, that a nurture 
perfectly correct ought to show itself able to render both bodies 
and souls the most beautiful and best ? 

Clin. How not? 

' Ficinus has ‘‘silentio preeterire ’’—which leads to édy for eivat. 


* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has ‘‘derogarct,”’ as if his MS. read 
CrapOeioor 6 Av— in lieu of dvagpOeiper— 
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Athen. Now the most beautiful bodies I conceive, (to speak) 
in the most simple style, ought, while boys are still young, to 
grow up in the most upright manner. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. What then, do we not understand this, that the first 
shooting forth of every animal is produced the greatest and 
most abundant by far; so that it has given rise to a dispute 
amongst many, whether the length of human bodies does or does 
not become by increase from the age of five years doubled! in 
the remaining twenty-five ?? 

Clin. True. 

Athen. What then, when a great increase flows on without 
much and commensurate exercise, do we not know that it 
produces ten thousand maladies in bodies ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. There is need then of most exercise, when most nu- 
triment is introduced into bodies. 

Clin. What then, O guest, shall we enjoin upon the recently 
born, and the youngest, the greatest exertions ? 

Athen. By no means; but to those still prior, who are 
being nourished in the wombs of their mothers. 

Clin. How say you, thou best (of men)? Are you speak- 
ing of those in a state of being conceived ? 

Athen. Yes. But it is not at all wonderful for you to be 
ignorant of the exercise of such as these; which, although it 
seems absurd, I am willing to render clear to you. 

Clin. By all means (do so). 

Athen. For us indeed a thing of this kind is more easy to 
understand through some persons playing there® sports more 
than is needful. For with us not only children, but some 
older men, bring up the young of birds,* and exercise such 


' The modern theory is, that the body of a child at the end of the se- 
cond year is generally the half of what it will be when grown up. 

* Plato mentions thirty, because at that period the growth, as far as 
height is concerned, ceases; and he adds the ‘‘ remaining,’”’ because 
thirty was supposed to be the average limit of human life, 

3 By avro@t, ‘ there,”’ is meant Athens. 

* Plato is supposed to allude here to the sport of quail-feeding and 
fighting, similar to cock-feeding and fighting in England. See at Alci- 
biad. i. § 34. According to ASlian in V. H. ii. 28, there was yearly a 
cock-fight in the theatre at Athens, to commemorate the victory gained 
over the Persians by the Athenians; whom Themistocles had urged to 
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kinds of wild animals! in fighting with each other, and they 
are far from thinking that the labours are moderate, in which 
by exercising they stir them up. For in addition to this, 
? each taking under their arms the smaller in their hands, and 
the larger under their arms within,’ they walk about, going 
many stadia, and this, not for the sake of the good state of their 
own bodies, but for that of the birds. And thus much they 
signify to the person capable of learning, that all bodies are 
benefited by shakings and motion, ?when moved without 
weariness, of all that? are moved by themselves, or by swings, 
or carried on the sea,° or on horseback, or borne along in any 
manner soever by other bodies ;® and through these getting the 
mastery over food and drink, they are able to impart to us 
health, and beauty, and ‘the rest of strength.’ 

[2.] Since then such is the case, what shall we say we 
ought to do after this? Are you willing for us to say witha 
laugh, that we are laying down laws for the pregnant woman 


imitate the bravery of two cocks, whom the army happened to see fighting 
with each other. 

1 As @npiwy seems strangely applied to birds, one would suspect the 
existence of some error here. At all events the words ra ro.atra tev 
Onpiwy are omitted by Ficinus. 

—* Such is the literal version of the Greek. But sd padne and 
umd THY aykadny évroc mean the same thing. Ficinus has more cor- 
rectly—‘‘ minores in manibus, majores sub ulna capientes—’’ Hence it is 
easy to see that ud thy aykadny éyToc is an explanation of umo parne, 
and that Plato wrote AaBdrrec ExacTog Tove piv thaTToVaE Eig TAC YEIpac, 
psiouc—ee vo padno— Ast indeed and Stalbaum after him explain 
vo padne by “‘ secretly.”?. But as there could be no need of secrecy, 
such a meaning would be here quite out of place. The German trans- 
lator Schulthes too considered u7rd padne an interpolation. 

3_3 Here again a literal version best points out that something is in- 
correct in the Greek—kwvotpeva akora $vivarat TavTwy doa Te&—where 
since two MSS. offer cai c.vodpmeva in the text, and one of them kara- 
Kivobpeva in the margin, and Stobeeus TAVT WC for mravTwy, one would 
prefer—ovivarat, Fa yé KLvovpeva aKkoma TAVTWC EOTL, el TE vro—i. (5 
are benefited, if indeed, when moved, they are entirely without weariness, 
whether— 

4 The words év aiwparc are omitted by Ficinus, and after him by Taylor. 

5 xara Odharray—dxoupéevov— Compare A‘sch. Prom. 477, 

6 Instead of swydrwy, which is not used indefinitely in Greek, as 
“body”? is in English, to express any substance, one would prefer the 
Ee proper word, Xonparuy, 

— As riyv addnv popny is strangely added to vyieay Kai KadXog, Fi- 
cinus, followed by Taylor, has omitted rnyv adAnv. Iti is however acknow- 
ledged by Stobeus. Perhaps Plato wrote woAAqy ryy pwopny— 
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to walk about, and to mould the infant as a thing of wax, 
while it is yet flexible, and to put it in swathing-clothes until 
it is two years old; and that we are moreover compelling the 
nurses by legal fines to carry the children either into the fields, 
or to the temples, or their acquaintance, until they are suffici- 
ently able to stand alone ; and then that they should be careful, 
lest by the limbs becoming distorted, while forcibly resting on 
them, being still young, to undergo the additional labour 
of carrying the infant, until it had completed its third year ; 
and that the nurses ought to be as strong as possible; and, in 
addition, that unless these things take place to each child, we 
are to enact a fine upon those who do not act so? or is this 
far from being the case? For that, which has just now been 
mentioned, would happen to us without stint.! 

Clin. What is that? 

Athen. To pay the debt of abundant laughter, through? the 
womanlike and servile manners of the nurses being unwilling 
to obey us. 

Clin. But on what account then did we say that this ought 
to be stated ? 

Athen. On this. A person, on hearing‘ of the habits of 
masters and free persons in states, would perhaps come to 
the correct conception, that, without a proper administration 
of private concerns taking place in states, one would think 
there would be vainly any stability in the laying down of 
laws ; and so thinking, he would make use of the laws just 
now mentioned ; and using them correctly, he would by his ad- 
ministration render both his own household and the city happy. 

Clin. You have spoken very reasonably. 

Athen. Let us then not desist from the legislation of this 
kind, until we have given out the pursuits relating likewise 
to the souls of very young children in the same manner as we 


1 The Greek is odd cai &pOov0y. Ficinus avoids the tautology by 
translating ‘‘abunde,”’ and so too does Taylor. 

E I have adopted wpdc¢ 7d, found in the two best MSS., in lieu of woog 

> In dy, which is unnecessary here, lies hid 2juiv, answering to “‘ nobis ” 
in Ficinus. 

* T have translated asif the Greek were dkotvoac Tic sic—not akotoarTa 
eic— For although ra réyv deorormy might be written for ot dsomorat, 
yet ra rwy Oeororwy On could not; and still less could rd 70m be said 
to hear and to come to a conception. 
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began to go through the subject, when the accounts were stated 
relating to the body. 

Clin. Perfectly right. 

Athen. Let us then receive this as an element with respect 
to both the circumstances, ![the body and soul, |! of the very 
young, that the nursing and motion, taking place as much as 
possible all the night and day, are profitable to all, and not 
the least to the youngest; so that,? if it were possible, they 
may live as if always sailing on the sea. But now, 3(since 
this is impossible,)? it is requisite to act as near as possible 
to this with respect to 4the newly born nurslings of children.‘ 
And °(what ought to be done) one may conjecture® from this, 
that both the nurses of infants, and those who are initiated in 
the remedies ® relating to the Corybantes,° have adopted this from 
experience, and know it to be useful. For, when mothers are 
desirous to put to sleep their children, who sleep with dif- 
ficulty, they do not bring to them a state of quietness, but, on 
the contrary, of motion, by shaking them ever in their arms ; 
nor yet that of silence, but that of singing to them; and they 
artlessly’ soothe their children, as it were, by the sound of a: 
pipe, and, as the remedies of the mad Bacchants are em- 
ployed,’ by making use, at the same time, of the movements 
in music and the dance. 

Clin. What then, O guest, is especially the cause of this ? 

Athen. It is not very difficult to know. 


—! The words between the brackets are évidently an explanation of 
ap ore a. 

2 The Greek is roig ort vewrarors Kai oixsiv, where not only is dre 
ae placed before vewraroic, but otKeiy is without regimen. Ficinus 
has, ‘‘ tenerrimis, ut, si fieri possit, sic habitent,’’ which evidently leads to 
tims VEWTATOLC, WOTE Kai OIKELY, El OVVATOY HY— 

—* The words between the lunes are found only in Ficinus, whom 
Taylor follows tacitly, “ quoniam autem fieri nequit—” 

——* The Greek is rd veoyerij waidwy Opiupara. But Opéupa is united 
to the word for the parent, not for that of the offspring. Hence for taidwy 
one would prefer az’ wiivwy— 

— > The Greek is at present simply Tekpaipec@ar xo. But it was more 
full in the MS. of Ficinus ; at least his version is, ‘‘ quod autem fieri opor- 
teat, conjectare hinc licet,” adopted tacitly by Taylor. 

6_-6 [ have adopted Cousin’s interpretation. 

7 I have taken aTEXVOS in its natural sense of “‘ artlessly,”’ not, as others, 
of “ really,”’ in Greek arexrwe. 

§ Although gigi might be understood after iacec, yet, I suspect, yiyvov- 
rat lies hid in ravry. 
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Clin. How so? 

Athen. Both these passions result from fear; and there are 
certain terrors through a depraved habit of the soul. When 
therefore any one brings from without an agitation to passions 
of this kind, that which is from without overcomes the dreadful 
and insane motion within; and after overcoming, it seems to 
have produced a calm in the soul, and a quietness in the leap- 
ing, which had been troublesome as regards the heart of each ; 
(and) thus, (what is) altogether agreeable,! it causes some to 
obtain by lot? sleep; but others, who are awake, and dancing 
and soothed by the pipe under the influence of the divinities, 
to whom each may be supplicating and sacrificing, it causes 
to possess habits of sound sense in the place of a maddened 
state. Now this, to speak in brief, has in this way a certain 
probable reason. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Now if these things possess thus any such power, it 
is requisite to consider this point as connected with them, that 
every soul, which has been familiar with fear from youth, 
would be more accustomed to be conversant with fears.2 But 
this every one will surely say is an exercise of timidity, and 
not of fortitude. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But the contrary pursuit we should say is that of 
fortitude, in the overcoming, even from youth, what falls 
upon us in the shape of fears and terrors. 

Clin. Correctly so. 

Athen. Let us say then, that this one thing, the all-perfect 

1_! Stephens was the first to see that in tavrdmaocw ayarnroy rt there 
was something wanting. For he found in Ficinus, ‘‘atque ita;’’ asif his MS. 
had kai otrwe, instead of dyarnréy rt. I have translated, as if the Greek 
were kai otTwe, 5 ayarnroy éori TL, unless it be said that the words 
Tavraracw ayarnroy Tt ought to follow tzvov in the next sentence. 

2 Instead of Aayyave one would prefer rvyyaverv. But the disorder 
lies somewhat deeper. For Plato probably wrote jzvov AapBavey ayvny, 
remembering the expression in Aristoph. Donk. 91, irvov—ayyny, to 
which the Etymol. M. alludes in "Ayvn after “Ayor—where “Ayyn is 
quoted from Homer in the sense of sea-foam ; from Hippocrates, of the 
fluff of flax; from Aeschylus, of the lightness of smoke; and from Aris- 
tophanes, of the lightness of sleep; while, as regards the change of Xap- 
Bavew and A\ayxavev, it will be sufficient to refer to Porson on Hee. 41. 

3 Instead of ytyvec@at, which Ast would defend by dissimilar passages, 


quoted by Valckenaer on Phen. 482, Cornarius would read kivetoOar, 
suggested by “ferri”’ in Ficinus. 
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gymnastic exercise of children in motion, greatly contributes 
to a part of virtue! in the soul. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And moreover, that a disposition, morose or not, in 
the soul ?would become and be called? respectively no little 
part of cowardice or bravery. 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. In what manner then is to be implanted which of 
these we may wish in the newly born? We must endeavour 
to state how and to what extent a person may have an easy 
road in these matters. 

Clin. How not? 

[3.] Athen. I will mention then the fixed opinion with us, 
that luxury renders the manners of youth morose and irascible, 
and vehemently agitated by things of a trifling nature; but 
that an excessive and rustic servitude causes them to be con- 
trary to this, abject and illiberal, and man-haters, and unfitting 
associates. 

Clin. But how will the whole state be able to bring up 
those, who have as yet no perception of language, and are un- 
able to have any taste for the rest of instruction ? 

Athen. Somehow in this way. Every animal, as soon as it 
is born, is wont to utter some sound with a loud cry, and not 
the least the human species ; and more than the rest of animals 
it is affected in addition to its crying with the shedding of 
tears. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Now nurses, looking to what infants are desirous of, 
make a conjecture by their presenting to them something. 
For they think they correctly offer that, on which being pre- 
sented the children are silent ; but incorrectly that, at which 
it sheds tears and cries out. For in the case of children tears 
and cries are the indications of what they love and hate, (and 
are) signs by no means lucky. Now this period is not less than 
three years, a not small portion of life to pass through badly 
or not badly. 


1 So Fortitude is said to be one part of virtue in the soul, in Laches § 
29, and in the Statesman $ 44. 

2_2 | have translated asif the Greek were yryvopuevoy Aéyour’ dv— Ast, 
however, refers to ili. 4, a passage which is equally faulty, and as easily 
emended. 
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Clin. You speak correctly. 

Athen. Does not a person who is morose, and by no means 
_ good-tempered, appear to you to be for the most part given 
to lamentation and_ full of moanings more than is fitting for 
the good to be ? 

Clin. It appears so to me. 

Athen. What then, if a person were to endeavour, by bring- 
ing together every method, during those three years, that the 
nursling may be affected as little as possible with sorrow and 
fears and with every pains in our power, do we not think that 
we should render then the soul of the nursling more cheerful 
and kind ? 

Clin. It is evident, O guest; and most i all, should any 
one supply it with many pleasures. 

Athen. In this I cannot, O wondrous man, follow Clinias. 
For with us such conduct would be a destruction the great- 
est of all. |!For it occurs perpetually at the commence- 
ment of nurture.! But let us see whether we are asserting 
any thing. 

Clin. State what you mean. 

Athen. That our discourse is at present about a not trifling 
matter. Do you then, Megillus, look to it, and decide between 
us. For my assertion is, that an upright life ought neither to 
pursue pleasures, nor entirely to avoid pain, but to embrace the 
medium between them, which I have just now denominated 
a favourable temper ; adisposition, of which, according to some 
voice of an oracle, we correctly speak as belonging to a deity.? 
This habit, I assert, that he amongst us ought to pursue, who 
would be divine; nor let him go wholly headlong to pleasures ; 
for in this case he would not be free from pain ; nor let him per- 
mit any other person, old or young, male or female, to suffer >the 


—! The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. Ficinus 
has, what is more intelligible, ‘‘ nam talis educatio, cum in principio statim 
adhibeatur, omnium maxima pernicies est ;’’ where éxaorore is omitted. 

? This, as Ast remarks correctly, refers to the fact, that the word iAew¢ 
is generally applied toa deity ; ; and he quotes very opportunely Euthydem. 
p- 278, F., tAew einrov’ arexvocg yap éywye opw, womep Dew, mpoca- 
Tepe: 

—* Ast, unable to understand to what the words ravré rov0’ npay, 
omitted by Ficinus, and after him by Taylor, are to be referred, would 
read av’ro rovd’ Huwr, where avro tovro would allude, he says, to 70 
mpomeTnh ylyvecBat, and rjuwy to ddAXov, 
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same thing with us,? and, as far as he is able, the newly born 
the least of all. For all the manners are, through custom, im- 
planted in all the most powerfully at that period. And further 
still, if I were not about to appear to be jesting, I would say, 
that one ought to attend to women, who are carrying any 
thing in the womb, the most of all during that very year, so 
that the person pregnant may neither enjoy pleasures nu- 
merous and violent, nor, on the other hand, feel pains, but live 
through that period, preserving a line of conduct benignant, 
and good-tempered, and mild. 3 

Clin. There was no need, O guest, of your asking Megillus, 
which of us spoke in the more proper manner; for I agree 
with you, that all persons ought to avoid a life of unmingled 
pleasure and pain, and that they should always pursue a cer- 
tain middle course. ‘ You have, therefore, both spoken and 
heard in a proper manner. 

Athen. Very properly so, Clinias. But, in addition to 
these points, let us all three consider this likewise. 

Clin. What? 

[4.] Athen. That all these matters, which we are now 
going through, are by the many called unwritten laws; and 
that those, which they call the laws of the country, are no 
other than of such a kind; and further still, that the discourse, 
which has just now flowed upon us, how that we ought not 
either to call them laws, or to permit them to be unmen- 
tioned, has been spoken correctly. For these are the bonds 
of all polity, existing in a middle state between all laws that 
have been, and are, and will be hereafter, laid down in writing ; 
and being, as it were, altogether the laws of a country, and 
ancient in every respect, and which, when laid down correctly 
and have become a custom, have invested the written laws 
with every kind of security ; but should they advance impro- 
perly beyond what is right, they cause, like supports placed by 
carpenters in the buildings of houses, and gliding away from 
the centre, every thing to fall together to the same point, and 
to lie, some under others, both themselves and what has been 
subsequently built upon them, after the old portions have se- 
cretly given way. Reflecting upon which, it is necessary for 
us, O Clinias, to bind together your city new on all sides, 
and to the utmost of our power to omit nothing great or small 
which a person may call laws, or manners, or pursuits; for 

s 
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by all things of this kind a state is bound together; but none 
of these can be stable without each other; so that one need 
not wonder, if many and at the same time trifling things, ap- 
pearing to us to be enactments, or even customs, should, when 
flowing to the same point, cause the laws to become of a 
greater length. 

Clin. Both you speak properly yourself, and we too shall 
reflect in this manner. 

Athen. If then, in the case of a boy and girl of three years 
old, any one should bring these matters accurately to an end, 
and make use of what has been said in not a careless man- 
ner, they will be of no small advantage to those recently 
brought up. But there will be a need of sports! for the 
habits of the soul at three, and four, and five, and even six 
years of age. But we must already remove them from luxury, 
by chastising them, not in an ignominious manner, but, as we 
said on the subject of slaves, by chastising not with insults so as 
to encourage an angry feeling in them, when so chastised, nor a 
feeling for licentiousness by suffering them to go unpunished, 
we must do the same in the case of the free-born. Now the 
sports of persons of that age are self-produced; and which, 
when they come together, they almost invent themselves.? All 
children then of this kind ought to come together at the tem- 
ples distributed through the villages, from three to six years of 
age, each of those belonging to the same village to the same 
spot in common ; and let the nurses take cognizance of their or- 
derly behaviour and licentiousness ; * but of the nurses them- 
selves and their whole pack, let one of the twelve women be 
appointed to each to regulate for the space of a year, of those 


1 Both Ast and Stalbaum have adopted watduiy for wawiwy, as sug- 
gested by the German translator Schulthes. 

? Such may have been the case in Greece, and in the time of Plato, 
But in other countries and more recent periods the sports of children, so 
far from being invented by themselves,“have been handed down from age 
to age; and, as Paley once remarked, while empires have flourished and 
decayed, the sports of children have remained unchanged by time;. for 
they still ride on sticks, and play at odd and even, as Horace tells us they 
did in his day; and make horses and carts out of orange peels, as Aristo- 
phanes states they did more than 2000 years ago. — ° 
_ *—* Such is the literal version of the unintelligible original; where 
it is not easy to say to what “each ” belongs. Ast understands by it ry 
ayéhy THY TO0PHY TE KaimwaidOwy. Forhe had read in Ficinus, “‘ et cuique 
cetui nutricibusque una queedam presit de mulieribus duodecim, annuo 
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of the before-mentioned, whom the guardians of the law may 
have ordained. And let the women, who have full powers 
over the care of marriages, choose them, one out of each 
ward, and of the same age with themselves ; and let her, who 
is appointed, perform her office, by going each day to the 
temple, and ever punishing the person who does wrong, a male 
and female slave, and a stranger, male or female, herself, (or)! 
by means of certain domestics? of the state ; and let her take 
a citizen, when disputing about his punishment, before the 
City-Stewards for trial; but let her punish herself, even a citi- 
zen, when there is no dispute. After six years of age, let each 
sex be separated ; and let boys pass their time with boys, and 
girls in like manner with each other; and it is meet for each 
to be turned to learning, the males from the teachers of horse- 
-manship, and archery, and the hurling of darts, and the using of 
slings, and the females too, if they consent so far as to learn espe- 
cially what relates to the use of arms. But what is at present 
established on matters of this kind, is unknown to nearly all. 

Clin. What is that ? 

[5.] Athen. That what relates to the right and the left hand 
differs naturally,? with respect to their use in the several 
actions pertaining to the hands; especially since there appears 
in what relates to the feet and the lower limbs no difference 
as regards labour. But in the case of hands we each of us 


tempore imperatura, prout legum custodes ordinaverint ;” as if he had 
found in his MS. ray dé rpopwy Kal GYEXNG, é éedorne te rev dddEKae yuvan- 
KOV play Tera Pat Koopovoar Kar tviauTov, we av raéwowr ot vouopuha- 
kec, with the omission of Eupmradonc after ayéXyc, and réy TPOELONMEVWY 
after évcaurov, and the change of dc, found in six MSS., into we, read in 
one. What Plato in reality wrote might perhaps be recovered by merely 
rearranging the different members of the sentence. Cousin however has 
penned a long note here, but produced nothing satisfactory. 

1 All the MSS. but one read adry for abryy, in which lies hid ary 7, 
as I have translated. 

2 Instead of the strange expression Tivwy Tij¢ 7oAEwe OikEeTOY, One Would 
have expected OTNOET OY : or, as they were called at Athens, roférwy, 
similar to the “ tipstaffs,’’ or rather “ javelin-men,”’ that still attend upon 
the High Sheriff of a county in England. 

3 How Plato could say that the right and left hand differ naturally, one 
cannot understand. Perhaps he wrote go@ dc, 6 Oatp’ ry, onoiy, npov— 
not éo8’ nywr pice, i. e. “there is one, who says, what is wonderful,” 
probably Protagoras ; whose doctrine Aristotle has supported in the pas- 
sages quoted by Ast here, and by Gataker on Marc. Anton. xii. 6. 

s2 
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become, as it were, lame, through the (folly and)! ignorance 
of our nurses and mothers. For while the nature of our limbs 
on each side? is nearly balanced, we have ourselves, by not 
using them correctly, made them, through habit,’ different. 
In such employments as where there is no great difference, it 
is of no consequence, whether a person makes use of a lyre 
with his left hand and of the plectrum‘ with his right, and 
whatever else is of a similar kind. But to make use of these 
examples in other cases, "where there is no need of using it,? is 
nearly a folly. ‘This fact has the law of the Scythians pointed 
out, where a person does not push from him the bow with his 
left hand (merely), and draw to himself the arrow with his 
right merely, but he makes use of either similarly for both 
purposes. And there are very many other examples of this 
kind in charioteering and other things. From which one may 
learn, that those, who make the left hand weaker than the 
right, act contrary to nature. This, as I have said, is of no 
great moment in the case of plectra made of horn, and such 
like instruments; but in war, when it is necessary to use 
weapons of iron, and bows, and spears, ®and each of these,® it 
matters much ; but it is of the greatest moment by far, when 
it is necessary to use shields against shields. There is too 
a great difference between a person learning and one not learn- 
ing, and between one, who exercises himself, and one, who is 
not exercised. For as he, who is perfectly exercised in the pan- 


! As some MSS. read avoia, and others ayvoig, I suspect that Plato 
wrote both, as I have translated. 

2 I have translated, as if the Greek were éxaréowOey, similar to ‘ in 
utramque partem,”’ in Ficinus, not éxaréowy, which to me at least is un- 
intelligible. 

3 [I have adopted, with Stephens and others, ¢@y for 70, suggested by 
“ consuetudinem,’’ in Ficinus. 

* The “ plectrum,”’ used for the lyre, answered tie purpose of the quill, 
by which the string was struck in the old-fashioned harpsichord ; while 
from a subsequent remark it appears it was made of horn. 

5—® The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

S’—® The words between the numerals, not very easy to understand, are 
omitted by Taylor. Ficinus has what is more intelligible, ‘‘ ceterisque 
hujusmodi,” unless it be said that the correct translation is, ‘‘ But when 
it is requisite to make use in war both of bows and javelins, and each of 
these made of iron.”’ 
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cratium,! or in boxing, or wrestling, is incapable of com- 
bating with his left-hand limbs, and becomes lame, and drags 
himself along in a superfluous manner,” when any one, causing 
him to change his position, compels him to exert himself on 
the other side, so the same thing, I conceive, one must expect 
in the case of shields, and in all the rest of ‘weapons, that it 
behoves him, who possesses doubly the arms by which he can 
defend himself and attack others, not to suffer, to the utmost 
of his power, either? of these to remain idle, and without skill ;4 
but if any one were born, possessing the nature of Geryon or 
Briareus,° he ought to be able with their hundred hands to 
hurl a hundred darts. Of all these matters it is meet for the 
care to be under the female and male rulers; the former being 
superintendents over the sports and nurture (of the children), 
but the latter over their education, in order that all the boys 
and girls by having the perfect use of their feet and their 
hands may do, to the best of their power, no injury to their 
natures by their habits. 

[6.] But a twofold education, so to say, it will happen 
to make use of ;° one, of gymnastics, relating to the body ; 
the other, of TRG, for the sake of a good state of the soul. 
Again, those of the gymnastics are twofold ; one dancing and 
the other wrestling. And of dancing one kind imitates the 


1 The pancratium was a contest of boxing and wrestling united. 

2 This is perhaps the best rendering of wAnppedwy. Ficinus, unable, 
it would seem, to understand Xwhaiver O& kai épéAceTar TWAHMpErwy, has 
given a sense out of his own head, ‘‘ preesto se accommodat :’’ while Tay- 
lor translates épéAkerae orhnppeduy by “‘ is confused in his notions.” I 
suspect, however, that Plato wrote something very different from what is 
in the text. 

3 In lieu of pndéy the sense requires pndérepor, ‘‘ neither,” as trans- 
lated by Taylor. 

4 To avoid the violent prosopopeia in dvertornpor, applied to a weapon, 
one would prefer ic undérepoy apyoy avroy pnoé averioTnpoy igy sivar— 
in lieu of wndév—rovrwy—avercorijpov—tor eic might easily have dropt 
out after dXoue. 

5 These two giant sons of Heaven and Earth are similarly united in 
i p. 299; C. 

6 In the words rd dé pabnpara mov durra, We y’ sirety, xonoacOat 
Fiupatvosa dy, Ast says there are two constructions blended into one. But 
even this method of explaining away a faulty syntax, does not touch the 
difficulty in w¢ eimeiy, which is quite useless here, nor supply the sub- 
ject required by yoryocac@ar. Hence I suspect that Plato wrote, wore 
xonoac0at, wavri EvpBaivor dv— 
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diction of the Muse,' preserving the gorgeous at the same time 
with the liberal; but another kind is for the sake of a good 
habit of body, and lightness, and the beauty of its limbs and 
parts, their own harmonious motion being imparted to each, 
(according to)? what is becoming in their bending and ex- 
tending, ?and, at the same time, scattered through and follow- 
ing upon every kind of dancing sufficiently. The wrestling, 
however, which Antezus‘* or Cercyon® placed among their 
arts, for the sake of useless contention, or the boxing, which 
Epeius® or Amycus’ did likewise, do not deserve to be graced 
by a discourse, as being of no use in the fellowship of war. 
But what relates to a stand-up wrestling, and the untwisting of 
the neck, and the hands, and the sides, when the labour is 
accompanied with a spirit for contention and a well-framed 
arrangement of body, for the sake of strength and health, 
these, as they are useful in every way, are not to be omitted ; 
but we must enjoin upon disciples and masters at the same 
time, that when we come to that point of our laws, the latter 
are to impart with a good will all information of this kind, and 
the former to receive it with thanks. Nor must we omit such 
imitations in dances asare fit to be imitated; as regards this place, 
the armed sports of the Curetes ;° and, as regards Lacedzmon, 


1 Dancing amongst the ancients was, like the ballets of modern times, 
pantomimic, and suited to words at first actually written, but afterwards 
supposed to be so. 

? I have translated as if «ai, preserved in five MSS. after éxracewc, 
were a corruption of kara, and had dropt out before ro rpoonjxor. 

3_% Others may, but I cannot, understand all between the numerals. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, Aidove mopevopévng Kai Evyakodov0ovongo—ora- 
kovekwc—similar to the expression in Tibullus, ‘‘ quoquo vestigia vertit. 
Componit furtim subsequiturque Pudor.’’ To this emendation I have 
been led by dtaceipwpévne, read in two MSS., in lieu of dvacrepoperne, 
while dvaxovukw¢ might easily have been corrupted into tkarwe. 

* To this Anteus, a king of Libya, celebrated as a wrestler, and van- 
quished by Hercules, there is an allusion in Theetet. p. 169, B. 

® On this Cercyon, who lived in the Isthmus of Corinth, and compelled 
all who passed near his dwelling to wrestle with him, but was overcome 
eventually by Theseus, see Diodor. Sic. iv. 61; Plutarch. Thes. i. p. 5; 
and Pausan. Attic. i. 39, quoted by Ast. 

§ Epeius, the maker of the Trojan horse, was the victor in boxing at the 
funeral games in honour of Patroclus. 

” Amycus, the son of Neptune, was beaten by Pollux, as we learn from 
the spirited account given by Theocritus, in Id. 22. 

§ These were called the Pyrrich dances; see the authors quoted by 
Ast. 
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those of the Dioscuri.! Our virgin too and mistress (Athéné) 
being delighted with the amusement of the dance, does not 
think fit to sport with empty hands; but, being adorned with 
a complete suit of armour, goes in this manner through the 
dance ;? which acts it will be proper for the boys and girls to 
imitate, and to do honour to the kindness of the goddess shown 
during the needs of war, and in behalf of festive days. It will 
likewise be proper for the boys forthwith,’ and for as long atime 
as they shall not have gone out to war, to make to alli the gods 
processions and pomps, with the adornment of arms and horses, 
and to perform their supplications to the gods and the sons of 
the gods, swifter and slower, with dances and marches; and 
to enter into contests, and preludes of contests, if for any pur- 
pose, for not other than these. For these, both in peace and 
war, are useful for a polity and private households. But the 
rest of labours, and sports, and pursuits relating to the body 
are not, Megillus and Clinias, suited to free-men. And thus 
the gymnastic, which I said in our former discourse ought to 
be gone through, I have almost gone through at the present 
moment, and the subject is finished. But if you have any 
thing better than this, lay it down as a common topic and speak 
upon it. 

Clin. It is not easy, O guest, to put these on one side, and to 
have any thing better to say about gymnastics and contests. 

Athen. With regard then to the gifts of the Muses and 
Apollo, which is the sequel to the preceding, we formerly 
thought that, as having said ‘all correctly 4 (about them), we 
should have to leave only the subject relating to gymnastics ; 


' The twin sons of Zeus were Castor and Pollux, the tutelary deities of 
Laconia, in whose honour was a dance, mentioned by Lucian, Ilepi ’Op- 

ie 10 
. me this passage it would seein that at Athens, during probably the 
greater Panathenaic festival, a virgin was dressed up to imitate the god- 
dess, and who danced in armour during a part of the procession ; just as, 
during the early part of the French Revelution a female, nearly naked, was 
paraded through Paris, as a representation of the goddess of Liberty. For 
most assuredly Athéné herself did not appear in person, nor was she even 
thought to do so. 

3 [I scarcely understand ¢?0vc thus by itself. It is omitted by Ficinus. 

—‘ ] have translated, as if the Greek were ed mwdyra, not d7avra. 

Ficinus has “ de quibus ita satis dictum esse putabamus;”’ as if his MS. 
read eipnkdrec txavwec, without dravyta— 
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but now it is evident that there is something which should be 
first mentioned before all. Let us then speak of it in order. 

Clin. It must by all means be spoken of. | 

Athen. Hear me then, although you have heard previously. 
Nevertheless it is requisite for both the speaker and hearer 
to be cautious as to what is very strange and unusual ; and 
now too, although I am going to tell a tale not to be spoken 
without fear, I will nevertheless take courage, and not stand 
aloof. 

Clin. What mean you, O guest, by this ? 

[7.| Athen. I mean that in all states it isa thing unknown 
to all, that the family of games is of the greatest power in the 
laying down of laws, as to whether what are laid down will 
remain or not. ! For if it is so ordered, that the same persons 
shall always use the same (sports),! and according to the same, 
and in a similar manner,’ and be delighted with the same play- 
things, it permits the institutions laid down with seriousness 
to remain quiet. But when the sports are disturbed, and 
innovations made in them, and they are affected constantly by 
changes, the young never speaking of the same things as being 
dear to them, and neither in the bearing of their own bodies, 
nor in the rest of their dresses, the becoming and the unbe- 
coming are laid down as acknowledged by them, and when the 
person, who is ever making some innovation, and introducing 
something different from what is customary, as regards shape 
and colour, and every thing of that kind, is pre-eminently 
held in honour, we should, by saying that no greater bane 
could happen to a state than by such a thing, speak most cor- 
rectly ; for he is secretly changing the morals of the young, 
and causing what is old to be dishonoured, and what is novel 
to be held in honour. Than this, both an assertion and a fixed 


1—1 Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, ‘ quippe si hoc 
ita ordinatum fuerit, ut iisdem ludis—iidem homines semper utantur,”’ 
who has thus omitted the words cai perdoyxoy after raxOiy piv avTdo; out 
of which he could not make, I suspect, the least sense or syntax ; nor can 
I; nor do I see how avro, the family of games, could be ordered to do 
any thing by any power. There is some deep-seated disorder here, which 
would require perhaps a violent remedy. 

? On the phrase ra atra cara ra abra Kai woatrwe Kai dei, expressive 
of what exists for ever and the same and under similar circumstances, 
Ast refers to Wyttenbach on Phedon, p. 198. 
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opinion, I assert again, there is not a greater bane to all states, 
Hear, then, how great an evil do I say it is. 

Clin. Do you mean the circumstance, that what is old in 
states is found fault with ? 

Athen. Entirely so. 

Chin. You will then have in us no ordinary auditors, with 
respect to this very discourse, but the best disposed possible. 

Athen. It is likely. 

Clin. Only speak then. 

Athen. Come then, let us hear it ! more attentively than we 
usually do,! and thus speak to each other. For we shall discover 
that a change in all things, except the bad, causes us to stum- 
ble the most, in the case of all seasons, ? and winds,? and in the 
diet of bodies, and in the manners of souls, and not merely, so 
to say, in some, but not in others,? but in what‘ I have just 
now said, in things bad. °So that (any one will see), if he 
looks to” bodies, how, being accustomed to all kinds of food 
and all kinds of drink and labours, they do, although they are 
at first disturbed by them, in time generate from those very 
substances flesh, kindred to such substances, and by be- 
coming friendly and accustomed to, and acquainted with, all 
that diet, they exist in the best way as regards pleasure and 
health. But if at any time a person® is compelled by neces- 
sity to change any part of the approved diet, he is at first 
disturbed by diseases, and with difficulty is set on his legs 


1_1 This is the proper rendering of peCovwe nuwy adbrov. 

22 The words év wvevpaouy are omitted by Taylor. For finding in 
Ficinus “* inventis,’’ and not looking to the Greek, he did not see that 
‘*inventis ’? did not mean “ in inventions,’ as he probably fancied, but 
‘in winds,” 

3_% On the phrase ov rotc piv, Toic 0’ od, see at Phileb. § 32, n. §—8, 

4 T have adopted oio7ep in lieu of Ore mep, as suggested by Bekker, for 
the sake of the syntax. 

55 The Greek is wore, citric a7oBAEPELE TOO OWmaTa, Where Ficinus 
has omitted all but cwmara. For those words were either wanting in his 
MS., or, what is more likely, he saw that, if they were retained, there would 
be required something to complete the sense, in some other part of the sen- 
tences following. I have therefore translated, as if the Greek were dor’ 
eicerai Tuc, si doBEePere— For Wor’ eicerai r1¢ et might have been easily 
corrupted into ware & Tuc— 

6 It is evident that vv¢ has dropt out after av@rc, for otherwise cvyra- 
oaxOeic and adzroAaBwy would be without regimen. 
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again,! 2after acquiring again a familiarity with his food.2- The 
same thing, it is meet to think, takes place as regards the ideas 
of men, and the nature of their souls. For every soul has a 
reverence for the laws in which it may have been brought 
up,? and which have, by a certain divine good fortune, re- 
mained undisturbed 4 through time (so) long and much, that 4 
no one either recoilects or has ever heard of their having been 
otherwise than they are at present, and it fears to disturb any 
of those then existing. The legislator then ought to devise 
from some quarter a plan as to the manner in which this may 
take place inastate. In this way then do I discover it. All men, 
as I have said before, consider the sports of youth, when they 
are disturbed, to be in reality sports, and not that the greatest 
seriousness and mischief arise out of them; so that they do 
not avert (the change,)’ but comply with and yield to it; nor 
do they consider this, that the children, who engage in these 
new sports, must necessarily become men different from those 
who were children in the former period ;° and that, becoming 
different, they will seek a different life; and so seeking will be 
desirous of other pursuits and laws ; and no one fears that, after 
this, there will come upon states what has been just now called 
the greatest evil. But other changes would effect lesser evils ;7 
such at least as relate to fashions would suffer a thing of this 


5 Such is the exact meaning of kareorn. 

—* Ficinus has ‘‘ antequam novo victui consuescant,’’ translated by 
Rane * until they are accustomed to the new food.” 

3 Instead of éyrpapwat, both sense and syntax require éyrpageio’ 4, as 
I have translated. 

— The Greek is yévwyrat pacpdy kai tmoddOv xpdvwyv, we— But 
though ypdvo¢e may be united to paxpoc or woXdve singly, it cannot to both 
at once. Moreover, wore, not we, is thus joined to an infinitive. Plato 
wrote, I suspect, yévwvrat ovTw pakpawrywy yodvwy, bore— while kai (or 
4) wo\XGY would be the explanation of waxparwywy. Ficinus has simply 
** longis temporibus.”’ 

5 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, ‘‘ mutationem hanc inno- 

vationemque,”’ where the two words show, as usual, that he found only 

one in the Greek, probably ra KEKALYOTOMNMEVGL, similar to kevobpeva—kat 
Rao Tou OU sen a, a little above in p. 797, 

—§ For the sake of perspicuity, Ficinus has supplied some words 
wanting in the Greek. His version is, “ quod necesse est, pueros diversis 
ac priores ludis gaudentes diversos differentesque a prioribus vivis fieri.”’ 

7 The Greek 1 is doa mepi OX MATA maoxer— But one MS. has raoxot, 
which leads to dca ye wepi oyijar’ dv raoxyour— as I have translated. 
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kind. But whatever alterations occur frequently with respect 
to praise and blame, touching the question of manners, these 
would, I think, be the greatest of all, and require the most 
caution. 

Clin. How not ? 

[8.] Athen. What then, do we still believe in our former 
assertion, in which we stated that the matters relating to 
rhythm and every kind of music are imitations of the man- 
ners of men better and worse ? Or how ? 

Clin. Our fixed opinion would be in no respect otherwise 
than this. 

Athen. We assert then, that we must contrive every kind of 
plan in order that the children in our state may not hanker 
after other imitations in dancing and singing, nor any one 
persuade them (to an innovation)’ by introducing pleasures of 
various kinds. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. Has then any one of us any art better for this pur- 
pose than that of the Egyptians ? . 

Clin. What art do you mean ? 

Athen. Of making holy every kind of dancing and melody, 
by ordaining, in the first place, festivals, after calculating? for 
the year, what ought to take place, and at what time, and in 
honour of what gods respectively, and the sons of gods, and 
demons ; and after this, what ode ought to be hymned at 
each sacrifice of the gods, and with what dances to honour 
the then sacrifice: *which when they are ordained, (it is 
meet to) ordain some other things, so that all the citizens may 
in common make sacrifices (and)* libations to the Fates, and to 
all the other deities, (and) consecrate their several odes to the 
gods severally, and to the others.° But if any person intro- 


' Ficinus alone has “‘ ad novitatem,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

? Ficinus omits sovA\oyisapévovg, and so, after him, does Taylor. 

33 Before the words & 0 dv rax®7 the text has ra%ar piv TOWTOV 
tivoc, out of which as Ficinus could make no sense, he has omitted 
them; and so, after him, has Taylor. Stephens too was at a loss; and 
hence he proposed to read rivac, suggested by “ aliquas ” in Cornarius. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, @ 0’ dy raxO9, ragar pev Erep’ ad ri’, bore—as I 
have translated. 

4 I have inserted “ and’’; for kai might easily have dropt out before 
oTévoovTac. 

5 Ficinus has, instead of kai roy adddAwy, “ eorumve filiis et deemo- 
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duces in honour of any god other hymns and dances besides 
those which are instituted by law, let the priests and priest- 
esses, together with the guardians of the laws, restrain him 
in a holy manner, and according to law ; and let him, who is 
restrained, if he is not willingly restrained, (suffer) the pun- 
ishment of his impiety through the whole of life from any 
one who is willing to inflict it. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. But since we are now engaged on this subject, let 
us be affected in a manner befitting us. 

Clin. About what are you speaking ? 

Athen. Every young person, not merely the old, on seeing 
or hearing any thing out of the way, and by no means custom- 
ary, would not immediately 1run thus! and concede what is 
the doubtful point respecting them, but he would stand still ; 
and, as if being where three roads meet, and not knowing very 
well the road, whether he happened to be travelling alone, or 
in company with others, he would inquire of himself and the 
others, and not proceed before he had settled the question in 
his mind, as to whither the road would lead him. And we 
must act in a similar manner at present. For a strange con- 
versation having now fallen upon us on the subject of laws, 
we ought necessarily to make every inquiry; and, being of such 
an age, to speak not readily on matters of such moment, insist- 
ing with vehemence, that we have it in our power to say 
something clearly on the instant. 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. We will, therefore, give the subject time, and decide 
then firmly upon it, when we shall have considered it suffi- 
ciently. But in order that we may not be prevented from 
going through in vain the arrangement consequent upon the 
laws, let us proceed to the end of them. For, perhaps, if god 
wills, this very digression will obtain wholly its completion, 
and point out sufficiently what is at present a matter of doubt. 

Clin. You speak most excellently, O guest, and we will do 
ag you say. 


nibus,”’ found just before. Taylor’s translation is “ and their attendants,”’ 
oe he got from I know not whence. 

— J cannot understand éaiwWpapwy o§rwe— I could have understood 
se spaite avOHT we, i. e. “run thoughtlessly towards—’’ For thus “ the 
running towards”? would be opposed to “ the standing still.” 
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Athen. Let then, we say, this strange thing be decreed, that 
odes exist for us as laws, [and]! just as the ancients gave such 
a name, as it seems, formerly ? with respect to playing on the 
harp ;” so that, perhaps, not even they would have entirely 
dissented from what is said by us at present ; and some one 
has surely, as if either in a night dream or with his eyes open 
in the day, imagined and prophesied this. Let this then be 
the decree respecting it, Let no one utter any song besides 
the public and sacred songs, or move in any dance, contrary 
to the whole dancing of the young men, any more than (he 
would act) contrary to any other law: and let him, who is such,? 
be dismissed without a fine; but let, as was said just now, 
the guardians of the laws, and the priests and _ priestesses, 
chastise him, who does not obey. Let then this be held to be 
laid down by us in our discourse. 

Clin. Let it be laid down. 

[9.] Athen. But in what manner can any one, so laying 
them down as laws, not be altogether a laughing-stock ? 
4 Let us still consider something of this kind respecting them.* 
It is the safest course to mould for them, as it were, certain 
impressions in our discourse. Now I assert that one of the 
impressions is something of this kind. The sacrifice having 
taken place and the victims burnt according to law, if some 
person, a son, we say, or a brother, should® as a private person 
stand by the altars and sacred rites, and blaspheme with 
every kind of blasphemy, should we not say that he gave 
vent to a want of thought, and imposed an evil omen and pro- 
phecy both against his father and the rest of his kindred ? 

— Clin. How not. 
Athen. © Now this is occurring in the places with us, the 


' The word «ai, which has no meaning here, is properly omitted by 
Ficinus. 

—* Not only formerly, but in more modern times, the same word has 
been taken in a legal and musical sense. Thus the French “ loix,’’ a 
law, and “‘ lais,”’ a tale or song, are evidently of the same origin, and 
derived from the Latin “leg-o,”’ I read, either letters or notes. 

‘ ee has, more intelligibly, ‘‘ qui paret,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

—+* All between the numerals is omitted by Taylor. 

z s Athe Greek is paper, which is, quite unnecessary, not to say absurd, 
before the subsequent gaipev dy— From the following a@upiay, one would 
epapees that Plato wrote aOvpog & ov— 

—® The Greek 1 is év Toivuy Toic map’ ypiy TOmoLG TOUT éoTL Tac TOd- 
EOL YLYVOPEVOY we tog sizéiv oyeddy ddiyou macatc. But raic médect 
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states, so to say, nearly all by a little.© For when any magis- 
trate shall have performed any sacrifice publicly, after this there 
comes not one choir, but a multitude of choirs; and standing 
not far from the altars, but sometimes close to them, they pour 
forth every kind of blasphemy against things sacred, putting 
on the stretch! the souls of the hearers with words, and 
rhythms, and the most doleful harmonies ; and he who 
causes the city, after it has made the sacrifice, to weep the 
most on the instant, carries off the victory.2. Do we not 
reject by our votes this law? And if at any time it is re- 
quisite for the citizens to hear sorrows of this kind, it should 
be, not when the days are clear of any stain, but of an inauspi- 
cious* kind rather ; and then it is proper for some dancers (and )* 
singers to be hired from abroad, just as those, who are hired at 
funerals,® send forward ® the dead? with some Carian strain. A 
thing of this kind would. properly take place about such odes® 
as these. Moreover a robe will be proper for funeral odes,° 


could not thus follow rote rézrotc, nor édXiyov be united, after we ézoc 
siveiy, to oxeddyv and macatc. Plato probably wrote roi¢ re rap’ npiv— 
raic Te date wOAEot—OXiyou macaic: while oyeddy would be the ex- 
planation of éXtyou, although oxedoy dXiyou waoa is found in p. 805, A. 
§ 11. Ficinus avoids all the difficulty by his version, ‘‘ In nostris civita- 
tibus ferme omnibus, ut breviter dicam, hoc ita fit.’ 

1 Ficinus has “ inficiunt,” as if his MS. read some other word in lieu of 
OUYTELVOV TEC. 

2 In the preceding words there is evidently an allusion to the tragedies 
performed at or near temples, in which the characters, especially in the 
plays of Euripides, frequently gave vent to blasphemous expressions. 

3 The Greek word azrogpadec is said by the Schol. to be applied to the 
days in which either no ordinary business was done, or only of a melan- 
choly kind. It answers to the Latin “ nefastus,”’ or “‘nefandus,”’ in Horace. 

4 Ficinus alone has “‘ externique cantores,”’ who found, no doubt, cai 
before woovc in his MS. 

5 6 T cannot believe that Plato wrote wei rove rekevtnoavrac— Tove 
Tekevtnoavrac. He might have written, wepurrmc rédkn AVoarrag, i. e. 
ae having paid sums extravagantly,’’ and inserted those words after zoo- 
TEMTOVOL. 

7 A similar custom of hiring mourners still exists in England, while the 
Carian howl of sorrow was no doubt the counterpart of the wake at an 
Irish funeral. 

$ In lieu of dace, which is evidently an absurdity, and omitted in one 
MS., Plato wrote as evidently Wpag, “ seasons.” 

® Here too gidaic has again ousted the correct word dnoje— For it 
should be told, of what kind was the robe. Hence Ficinus, who acknow- 
ledges wdaic, inserted, probably out of his own head, “ lugubris” before 
‘* vestis.’ 
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and not crowns, or golden ornaments, but every thing the 
contrary, that I may be freed as quickly as possible from 
speaking on these matters. But thus much do I ask of you 
again, whether of the impressions relating to odes it is agree- 
able! to you for this first one to be laid down ?2 

Clin. Of what kind. 

Athen. As a good omen; and moreover, let the genus of the 
ode be every where, and in every respect, a good omen to us. 
Or shall I not ask you at all, but lay it down thus ? 

Clin. Lay it down by ali means; for by all votes this law 
is the victor. 

Athen. What then, after this good omen, shall be the second 
law of music? Will it not be for prayers to be (offered) to the 
gods, to whom we on each occasion sacrifice ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But the third law, I think, will be, that it behoves 
poets, when they know that ° prayers are requests from. men to 
the gods, ever* to direct their mind very carefully to this 
point,° that they may not unconsciously ask for what is an evil, 
as if it were a good.® For the condition of a prayer of this 
kind’taking place, would, I think, be ridiculous, 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Were we not a little while ago convinced, that a 
Plutus, neither of silver nor of gold, ought to dwell in a state, 
as if settled there ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Of what then shall we say that this discourse has 
been spoken as the pattern? Is it not of this, that not every 
race of poets is competent to know thoroughly things good 
and evil? Some poet then surely, having composed either in 

1,2 The Greek is apéoxoy xeicoOw. But the imperative could not thus 
follow—ézavepwrw—ei— The syntax evidently requires, as I have trans- 
lated, dpéoxor keioPar—similar to ‘“‘utrum placeat—adhiberi’—in Fi- 
one 

— > The Greek is edxat Tapa Yewy airnoec eici—which is evidently 
incorrect. Ficinus has “ preces ipsas pe petitiones hominum a diis ’——who 
found in his MS édyai ad’rai map’ arvwy Oewy airnosg sici—as I have 
translated, omitting a’rai, which is unnecessary. 

4 I have translated as if the Greek were AEI, not AEI. 

5 In lieu of avrovc one MS. has av’roicg, which seems to lead to 


TOUTOLC. 
6 On mistakes of this kind, see Alcibiad. ii. § 1. 
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prose or !verse, on a mistaken subject,! (so that)? our citizens 
make their prayers not correct respecting matters of the 
greatest moment, ®will not do all with impunity,’ especially 
since, as we have already said, we shall not find many mis- 
takes greater than this. Let us then lay down this as one of 
the laws and forms respecting the Muse. 

Clin. What one? Speak to us more clearly. 

Athen. That a poet shall not compose any thing, either 
beautiful or good, contrary to what is lawful and just in the 
state; nor shall he be permitted. to show what he has com- 
posed to any private person, before it shall have been shown 
to the judges and guardians of the law, appointed for this 
purpose, and approved of by them. Now they have been 
almost marked out, whom we have chosen as the lawgivers 
relating to music, and the guardian likewise of education. 
What then, as I have often asked, shall this be laid down‘ as 
a law, and a type, and a third impression? Or how seems it? 

Clin. Let it be laid down; how not? 

[10.] Athen. After these there should be sung hymns to, 
and praises of, the gods accompanied with prayers; and after 
the gods in like manner, there should be prayers with praises 
to the demons and heroes, and suited to all of them. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And after these there should take place this law 
without any stint. Such of the citizens as may have come to 
_ the end of life, after having performed works honourable and 
laborious relating to the body and soul, and have been obedient 
to the laws, it shall be fitting for these to meet with praises. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But to honour those still living with praises and 

1_! [ have translated as if the Greek were péXoc Tt, TO nwaprnpévor, 
not médoe TovTo TO NmapTnmEvov— 

? To support the syntax, which Ast has been unable to explain satis- 
factorily, I have supposed that ware has dropt out. 

3_3 From the words ravayria wotnoe, which I cannot understand, 
one may elicit way avari ob woujoe—as I have translated. Ficinus has 
““quare, si quisquam poetarum verbis aut cantu preeter ipsam rationem 
preces non rectas nobis tradiderit, is contraria in rebus maximis petere 
cives faciet,”’ as if he had found in his MS. card rd waotnpuéevov— 

* The Greek is ceic0w— I have translated as if it were ksioerac— For 


an imperative cannot be used interrogatively, although a future indica- 
tive can. 
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hymns, it is not safe, ! before a person after having run through 
the whole of life, shall stand (still) at an honourable end.! Let 
all these be common to men and women, who have been con- 
spicuously virtuous. But itis necessary for odes and dancings 
to be established in this manner. There are many ancient and 
beautiful poems of old writers relating to music, and simi- 
larly to dancing for bodies.?, Against choosing out of these 
what is becoming and suited to an established polity, there is 
no objection. Of these let the persons selected? as ex- 
aminers, being not less than fifty years old, make a selection. 
And let them select whatever of the ancient poems appears to 
be all-sufficient ; but whatever is defective, or altogether unsuit- 
able, let it be rejected entirely; or let them take poets and 
musicians, and employing their powers of poetry, adapt it toa 
‘new rhythm after it is corrected ;* but let them not give way to 
pleasure or desire, except in some few cases ; but, interpreting 
the intention of the legislator, establish dancing and singing, 
and every dancing® according to their own good sense. For 
every occupation relating to music, which adopts order, is in- 
finitely better than that without order,® even when the pleasant 
in music is not added. Now the pleasant is common to all music. 
For that music, with which a person has lived from childhood 
to a staid and intelligent age, 7(he considers to be pleasant, )‘ 
inasmuch as it is temperate and in order. But on hearing a 


1! Plato alludes, as remarked by Ast, to the celebrated saying of So- 
lon, recorded by Herodotus, i. 32, or to a similar sentiment promulgated 
by Sophocles in Ged. T. 1515, and other poets. 

* This introduction of ‘‘ bodies’? seems very strange, and has been 
omitted by Ficinus, 

3 In lieu of éXopévouc, one MS. has évnpévouc, which leads evidently 
to yonpévovc—as I have translated. 

* Instead of ézavepopévove in Ald., all the MSS. read éravepopevor : 
from which Ast happily elicited éravop@ovpevoy, similar to “ corrigant”’ 
in Ficinus. 

5 Asno one, I suspect, can explain the difference between doynoty and 
xopeiay, I cannot believe that Plato wrote here yopetay, in lieu of which 
one would prefer yapay, “‘ joyousness.”’ 

6 The Greek is draxré¢g ye— But two MSS. read adracrwe ye— Hence, 
since Ficinus has ‘‘ quam cum est sine ordine,”’ Ast suggested ardkrou— 
He should have proposed araxrov éori—for ye has no meaning here. 

7_.7 The words between the numerals, absolutely requisite for the sense, 
are found in Ficinus, whom Taylor has tacitly followed, “‘eam jucundam 
arbitratur.”? Ast too remarks that after dvaBiq@ there ought to follow— 
TavTny travel TE Kai NOsiay Eivat Pnow. 


T 
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contrary kind, he dislikes it, and calls it illiberal. But if he has 
been brought up in that, which is pleasant and common, he says 
that the contrary to this is frigid and unpleasant. So that, 
as I just now said, | what relates to the pleasant or the unplea- 
sant does not exist about either as a superabundance, but 
from a superfluity the one makes those, who have been brought 
up in it on each occasion better, the other worse.! 

Clin. You have spoken well. 

Athen. Further still, it will be meet to separate the songs 
suited to females and males, by defining them under a certain 
type, and necessary moreover to adapt them to harmonies and 
rhythms. For it is a shocking thing for the whole of harmony 
to be a discord, or rhythm to be out of tune, and thus to attribute 
to melodies nothing adapted to each of them. ?It is necessary 
then to lay down by a law the figures of these. And it is 
necessary to attribute both constrained to both, but those of 
the females, by the difference of the nature of each, by this it 
is meet to mark out clearly.2, Now that which is gorgeous 
and verges to fortitude, must be called manly ; but that which 
more inclines to the ornamental and the moderate, must 
be handed down, both in law and in discourse, as more femi- 
nine. This, then, is the order. After this, let the teaching 
and handing down of them be detailed, as to the manner how, 
and the persons by whom, and the time when it is requisite to 
perform them. (And) as a shipwright, ? when he lays down the 
keel timbers, as the commencement of the ship-building, draws 
the form of vessels,? I appear to myself to do the same thing, 


1__1 Snch is the literal translation of the Greek, which I confess I cannot 
understand. How much more intelligible is the Latin of Ficinus, adopted 
by Taylor, “‘ jucunditatis et molestie in utraque pro consuetudine nostra 
par ratio est; sed emolumenti et detrimenti ratio impar; nempe altera 
meljores, altera deteriores facit utentes.”’ 

?_2 Such is the literal version of a passage which, as Sydenham and 
Ast truly observe, is evidently corrupt; but which neither have been able 
to correct satisfactorily. Ficinus has, what is adopted by Taylor, and is 
indeed intelligible; but it cannot be got out of the Greek, as existing at 
‘present— Horum igitur forme necessario legibus statuende sunt, utris- 
que convenienter attribuende; et quid virum quidve mulierem, deceat, 
ex ipsa utriusque nature differentia declarare.”’ 

°— Such is the literal version of the original. One would however 
have expected to find caraBddderar—imroypagddpevoc— for the sense 


/ would then have been—“ after drawing the forms of vessels, lays down 


the keel-timbers as the commencement of the ship-building.”’ Ficinus 


nd 
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by endeavouring to distinguish the figures of lives according 
to the manners of souls, (and) in reality to lay down their 
keel-timbers, (and) very properly to consider by what device, 
and after what manner, we may live together and be carried 
the best during this voyage! of life. Human affairs, indeed, are 
not worthy of great attention ; yet it is necessary to attend to 
them. This indeed is not a fortunate circumstance. But since 
we are here, if we can somehow accomplish this in a fitting 
manner, it will perhaps be within our measure. 7? But what 
am I saying? ‘This very point perhaps some one would take 
up, and rightly so.? 

Clin. And very much so. 

Athen. I say then, that to a serious thing we ought to pay 
a serious attention, but to a not serious one none at all; and 
that the deity is naturally worthy of every blessed ° attention, 
but that man, as I said before,* has been devised as the play- 
thing of a deity, and this is truly his best attribute. It is 
necessary then for every man and woman to pursue this 
mode, and, by engaging in the most beautiful sports, to pass 
thus through life with thoughts the reverse of what they think 
at present. 

Clin. How? 

Athen. At present indeed they think that serious pursuits 
ought to exist for the sake of sports. For they consider that 
they ought to well dispose the serious pursuits relating to war 
for the sake of peace. But in war there never has been naturally 
either sport or instruction worthy of mention, nor is there, nor 
will there be. But this we say is a thing to us the most seri- 
ous, (that) every one ought to pass through life for the most 
part and the best in peace. What then is the proper man- 
ner, (in which) ° a person may pass through life in sport? and 
what are the sports for a person to engage in, while sacrificing 


avoids the difficulty by his abridged version, ‘‘ quaemadmodum vero na- 
vium faber carinulas primum ad navis formam supponit.”’ 

1 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘ per hec maria.” 

*2 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows implicitly, has “sed quid dicam, recte 
fortassis aliquis queeret.”’ 

3 I hardly understand paxapiov here. 

Jar 1.9, 13; , 

° The Bipont editor was the first to insert here 7 for the sake of the 
sense and syntax; and so after him Ast, to whom Stalbaum attributes 
the correction. Winckelmann, with Stephens, prefers ri raiZovra— 

T 2 
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and singing and dancing, so as to be able to render the gods 
propitious to him, and to repel foes, and to be the victor in 
battle ? Now by what singing and dancing a person may ac- 
complish both these things, a portion of the type has been 
detailed, and the paths, as it were, have been cut, in which 
the person is to proceed, who thinks that the poet has well 
said, (in Od. ili. 26,) 

“Some things, Telemachus, thou wilt thyself 

Find in thy heart; but others will a god 

Suggest; for I do not conceive thou hast 

Been born or brought up ’gainst the will of gods.” 
The same ought our nurslings likewise to bear in mind, and 
to consider that some things have been stated sufficiently, but 
that others a demon and a deity will suggest to them respecting 
sacrifices and dances in honour of what divinities and at what 
time they will by playing, each for each, render them propitious, 
and live themselves according to the manner of their nature, 
while they are for the most part things to stare at, yet partake 
in certain small particles of truth. 

Megil. You are vilifying, O guest, in every respect the 
human race. 

Athen. Do not wonder, Megillus, but pardon me. For, look- 
ing to the deity, and being affected (somewhat),! I have said 
what I have just [now]? said. But let our race be not a vile 
thing, if it so please you, but worthy of some serious attention. 

[11.] With regard to the subject next in order after these, 
mention hag been made? of public schools, situate in a tripar- 
tite manner in the middle of the city; but out of and around 
the city the exercising grounds for horses have been (assigned) 
in a tripartite manner, and ample places put into order for the 
sake of the young men, learning and practising themselves 
in archery and other hurlings of missiles. But if they were 
not then spoken of sufficiently, let them now be mentioned in 
our discourse together with the laws. 

In all these cases let masters in each art be induced by 


‘ I have adopted Stalbaum’s suggestion, that re has dropt out before 
mwaQwy, although asi re is generally an euphemism for “to die.” 

? In the formula tizoy, zo cipnea, there is not elsewhere found viv. 
See a host of examples collected by Abresch and Blomfield on Agam. 67, 
to which I could add as many more. 

Tavis $1. 
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wages to reside as strangers, and to teach every one, who fre- 
quents their school, the learning that relates to war, and like- 
wise to music; not only the youth, who comes to school, 
because his father wishes it, but him too who, because (his 
father) does not (wish), neglects his education, but, as the say- 
ing is,! every man and boy must by compulsion be instructed 
as well as they can, since they belong rather to the state 
than their parents. The very same things my law would 
mention relating to females, as it does to males. *(For) it 
it is meet” to exercise equally the females likewise. And 
I should fear to say respecting this subject of horsemanship 
and gymnastics, that they are becoming indeed to men, but 
not towomen. For by hearing stories of the olden time have 
I been persuaded. And even at present, I know that there 
are, so to say,? countless myriads of women about Pontus, 
whom they call Sauromatides,4 on whom there has been en- 
joined an exercise in common with, and perhaps equal to, that 
of men not only upon horses, but in bows likewise, and in the 
rest of arms. But I have, moreover, a reason for this, of some 
such kind as this. I say then, that if it is possible for these 
things to happen in this manner, of all things is that, which 
now takes place in our countries, the most silly, in the men 
not pursuing all together, and with all their might, and with 
one mind, the same pursuits as the women. For thus the 
whole state is and becomes but the half, instead of being the 
double, from the same expense and labour. And wonderful 
would this very error be to (any) legislator. 


* With this saying Ast compares the one found at the end of the Eu- 
thydemus, 7 Aeydpevor On TovTO, a’réc TE Kai Ta Talia. But the pas- 
sages quoted there are scarcely in point. I suspect that, as we meet in 
the next § with the expression 70 Aeyopevoy, Tavra Xenwara, the whole 
saying alluded to was a verse in Comedy—Ilav@’ dp’ advdpa, ravra 
Taida, Tavra yonpar éEodkw, spoken by some general of an army, when 
threatening with utter destruction a city, that had refused to open its 
gates. Compare Plato in “EAAGO. Fr, iii. Et pév ovy ov THY O0adaccay 
Douce kai ynyv exwv Ei 6¢ py, ra wavtTa TavTwe Gov TpLtawwy 
azohéow, supposed to be spoken by Xerxes to an ambassador from Athens. 

2_2 The Greek is toa kai—deiv, But I have translated as if it were 
ioa yap cai—dei, where dei is due to one MS. 

3 Ficinus omitted we ézog simety, for he did not remark that the phrase 
is to be referred to pupiadec avapiOpnro. 

4 The women called here Sauromatides are better known by the name 
of Amazons. See Herodotus iv. 11, and the other authors quoted by ied 
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Clin. It seems so. Very much however of what has been 
asserted by us at present is, O guest, contrary to customary 
polities. 

Athen. But I have said! that it is meet to permit ? (us) to 
go through the discourse properly, and, when we have gone 
through? it, to select ‘thus what seems (the best).4 

Clin. You have spoken very elegantly, and caused me to 
reproach myself for what I just now said. Speak therefore 
on this point whatever is agreeable to yourself. 

[12.] Athen. This very thing (is agreeable) *® to me, Clinias, 
what I said above, that, if these matters are not sufficiently 
proved by deeds, that they can take place, it would be possible 
perhaps to gainsay them by words. But now something else 
must be sought for by him, who does not admit this law at all; 
but our exhortation will not in this case be extinguished, so that 
we should say that the female sex ought not to partake as 
much as possible in education and other studies in common 
with the male sex. For it is required that we® think on 
these points in some such way as this. Say then, if women 
do not share in common with men in the whole of life, is it 
not necessary for some other arrangement to be assigned to 
them ? 

Clin. It is necessary. 

Athen. What arrangement’ then among those, which are 
exhibited at present, shall we assign them in preference to 
this very partnership, which we are assigning to them? Is it 


' All the MSS. read eizwy in lieu of efzoyv, found only in Ald., as re- 
quired by the sense. What the MS. of Ficinus had, is not known. For 
he omits entirely dAAa yao éizor. 

2 In lieu of éacae one MS. has (arac: which seems to lead to ravra, 
found perhaps i in the MS. of Ficinus. For his version is, “ totam dispu- 
tationem,”’ from whence Ast was led to say that if wavra had been con- 
firmed by a MS. he would have adopted it. 

3 Instead of dueA@dvroc, which is without regimen, Ast would read, 
what I have adopted, dieOdvrac, agreeing with nya¢ understood. 

—* The Greek is otrw aipeicOat rd doxovy : where I cannot under- 
sia ovrw, nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it in his version, “‘ quod 
potissimum videtur, eligere,”’ and added, what the sense requires, ‘‘ po- 
tissimum.’ 

° Ficinus alone has ‘‘ Hoc ipsum mihi placet.” 

§ I have adopted iv, read in one MS., instead of odv. 

7 Ficinus has “quem alium—potius,”’ as ‘if his MS. read tiv’ odv aAnv 

wpoc0ev—and correctly so, as regards rodo0ev: for Zu7poc0ey is never, 
I believe, united to a genitive. 
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that, in which the Thracians and many other nations employ 
their women, to cultivate the ground, and to tend cattle and 
sheep, and to minister to them in no way different from slaves ? 
Or, as we do ourselves, and all around that place?! ?for what 
happens at present with us, is in this way.? For having 
brought together into one dwelling, according to the saying, 
all our chattels, we hand over to the women the power to 
act as stewards, and to rule over the shuttles and all kinds of 
working in wool. Or shall we, Megillus, speak of a medium 
between these, adopted in Laconia? so that the virgins should 
live, partaking in gymnastic exercises and music, but the 
married women be unemployed in wool-work,* but, weaving a 
kind of active life and in no respect mean or worthless, 
arrive at some middle point in the duties of attendants and 
stewards and bringers up of children; but not to take a part 
in warlike concerns, so as not to fight, even should a necessity 
arise from any accident to do so, in behalf of their city and 
children, nor be able with skill to take a part in the use of 
bows, like certain Amazons, or in any other kind of dart- 
hurling ;? nor yet, seizing the spear and shield, to imitate the 
goddess, and standing up nobly for their country, while it is laid 
waste; °strike terror at least, if able to do® nothing more, into 
the foe, when they are seen drawn up ina kind of array. And 
yet living even in this manner, they would not dare to imitate 
at all the Sauromatides, who would appear, as compared with 
them, to be men. Let then the person, who is willing to 
praise your legislators on these points, praise them; but my 
opinion will not be given otherwise. For a legislator ought 
be a perfect and not a half one, who permits the female sex to 


1 Ficinus, unable perhaps to understand roy réov éxetvoy, has “ vici- 
nique nostri,’ adopted by Taylor. 

2_2 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

3_3 See in § 1I1,n. 

4 I have adopted the interpretation suggested by Ast, who might have 
remarked that in dvamAéxery Bioy there is a concealed play on adpyove ra- 
Aaciac; for doyove means in fact od tAEKkovoac. 

5 Ast correctly observes, that Plato meant to say that the women at Spar- 
ta did not lead as idle a life as they did at Athens, nor so laborious a one 
as they did in Thrace. 

6_§ The Greek is $6Bov ye, & wndév peiZov, rodemtorot Oivac8at Tapa- 
oxeiv—I have translated, as if it were—peiZov dvvac8at, wodspiowoe Ta- 
pacyely. 
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indulge in luxury and waste by making use of an unregulated 
living, and who, by taking a complete care of the male sex, 
leaves to the state nearly the half instead of the double of a 
happy life. 

Megil. What shall we do, Clinias? Shall we permit our 
guest thus to run down our Sparta? 

Clin. Certainly. For, since a liberty of speech has been 
given to him, we must permit him, until we shall in every 
way have gone through the laws sufficiently. 

Megil. You speak correctly. 

Athen. Is it not then nearly my business to endeavour to 
unfold what follows upon this ? 

Clin. How not ? 

[13.| Athen. What then will be the mode of life amongst 
men, for whom what is necessary may be procured in modera- 
tion, and the affairs of art handed over to others, and agricul- 
ture committed to slaves, who are to pay the first-fruits of the 
earth, sufficient for persons who live in a moderate manner ; 
and common meals adopted, the men being placed apart, but 
their household kept near them, ! and the female children like- 
wise,! and their mothers; and where all these common meals 
are regulated by male and female governors, so that, after 
having inspected them daily, and seen the behaviour of those 
taking the common meals,” *they may on each occasion dis- 
miss them; and after this, that the governor and the rest, 
after making libations to the gods, to whom that day or night 
is dedicated, may go home ‘thus in this manner.* By per- 


1_1 Such is the literal version of the original. One would however 
expect that, as the girls are mentioned with their mothers, so would the 
boys, after a certain age, be with their fathers. Hence Plato wrote, I 
suspect, rad THY avdpdy Traidwy Tr ty HBy éyyde, ixopeva OF TA THY 
abroic oixeiwy Ondewy re, in lieu of zaidwy re dua Ontadv— And 
thus too we shall get rid of the tautology in éyyic éyopeva, to which Ast 
justly objects. 

? In lieu of cvoctriwy, Schulthes first proposed cvocirwy, similar to 
“those that eat in common,” in Taylor’s translation. 

33 The words Ave rar’ éxdorore are without regimen placed be- 
tween mpooreraypéva and Ta Evooirca— Ficinus found them transposed 
in his MS. after cvoc.riwy, as shown by his version, “ in eis observent 
quotidie animadvertentque singula, deinde cetus ipsos dissolvant—”’ 
Hence, to complete the sense and syntax, I have translated as if the Greek 
were, wort, Ta Evocirta—tvocirwy, UE Taira éKdoroTEe— 

4—4 In the words kara ratra ovrwe, omitted by Ficinus, as being with- 
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sons under such regulations no work that is necessary, and in 
every way fitting, is left undone. But must each of them live 
after the manner of cattle, and grow fat? This, we say, is 
neither just nor honourable; nor is it possible for a man, who 
lives in this manner, not to fail in what is fitting. But it is 
fitting for an animal idle and grown fat through indolence to be 
almost torn to pieces by another animal amongst those greatly 
worn down by fortitude !and labours to boot.! If then we 
investigate these matters with sufficient accuracy, as we are 
doing now, they will perhaps never take place, as long as women, 
and children, and dwellings *remain private property, and 
every thing else is made such by each of us.? But those things, 
which have just now been mentioned as secondary to these, if 
they take place at all, would take place in a very moderate 
manner. We say then that to those, who live thus, there is left 
a work, neither the least nor vilest, but the greatest of all or- 
dained by ajust law. 3 For while the life of him, who is eager 
for victory in the Pythian or Olympian games, supplies a 
want of leisure for all other business,* that life is filled with 
a double, or more than a double want of leisure, 4 which has 
chosen most correctly the care of the body and soul alto- 
gether relating to virtue,’ for there ought to be nothing in the 
shape of a by-work as an impediment to the other works 
suited to the body, as regards the emolument® from labours 
out any definite meaning, lies hid, I suspect, eard mayra eiracrwe, ‘in 
every respect in good order.” 

1_1 Instead of rerpuywpivwy pera avdpiac, which I cannot understand, 
I must leave for others to discover what the author wrote. 

2_? Ficinus has briefly ‘‘ et reliqua propriacuique erunt?”’ For he could 
not perhaps understand, nor can I, tdvat Kai idiwg dravr’ y— I have 
therefore translated as if the Greek were id.at ovciat @orKai ray y— 

33 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has ‘“‘ nam cum 
singuli vivendi modi a ceteris omnibus operibus distrahant, ut si quis 
Pythia vel Olympia vincere studeat, is aliis rebus vacare nequeat.”” He 
must therefore have found in his MS. something in the Greek answering 
to ‘cum singuli—distrahant,”’ all of which Taylor has omitted, although 
he has adopted to the letter the latter half of the Latin version. 

‘—4 T have adopted the correction proposed by Ast, 0 ray epi Tov 
owparoc TavrTwc kai Wuxitc cig aperny éexipéreray Bioc yonpévoc b006- 
rara, and suggested by the version of Cornarius, “vita, que rectissime 
totius corporis ac anime curam ad virtutem elegit,”’ in lieu of 6 epi rHy 
Tov—eic apsric éwipésrecav—eionpévoc, out of which I can make nothing ; 
nor could Ficinus, as shown by his abridged version, ‘‘qui recte animi 
corporisque virtuti vacat.”’ 

5 In lieu of amédoouy, Stephens testifies to the existence of another 
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and bringing up, nor in the case of the soul, from education 
and habits. Indeed the whole of the night and day is scarcely 
sufficient for a person, who is doing this very thing, to extract 
from them what is perfect, !or even something sufficient.! 
Since then such is naturally the case, there ought to be to all 
free-men an order in the employment of all time, beginning 
almost ?from the morning until the other, ever continually 
both morning and sunrise.2 A lawgiver would indeed appear 
to be ill-conditioned, who speaks of many and frequent and 
trifling matters relating to the management of an household, 
3and the other things and whatever about sleeplessness? it is 
becoming for those, who are about to watch completely over 
the state carefully. For that any citizen whatever should pass 
the whole of any night whatever in sleep, and not be seen by 
all his domestics, as being awake and getting up the first, this 
ought to be considered by all a disgraceful act, and not that 
of a free-man, whether it is meet to call it a law or a fashion. 
So too for a mistress to be called up by any servants, and 


reading, évidoo.v, which was evidently the conjecture of some scholar, 
probably Victorius; from which however nothing is gained. Opportunely 
then does one MS. offer dzrddov: from which and awddooty united it is 
easy to elicit wpdcod0v axé—as I have translated, similar to the subse- 
quent ékkapBavew. From the loose translation of Ficinus it is impossible, 
as remarked by Stephens, to ascertain what he found in his MS. His 
words are, “‘nihil enim exercitationis corporee, nihil doctrinarum animi 
morumque propter alia negotia negligendum est.” 

1_1 To avoid the absurdity of réAgdy re kai incavoy—I have translated as 
if the Greek were réAgoy 4 Te Kal ixavov— 

*—? Such is the literal version of the Greek—2é @w péyoe rij¢ éréoac 
asi Evvexoc Ew TE Kal nriov avarodjc: where since 7Aiov dvarodje is 
the same as éw, it is manifest that Plato did not write éw re cai Alou av- 
atohn¢, but he might have written, and probably did, what is obvious to 
common sense—é& ew péxpt Tic éominac aei cal EvvexGe av é« vuroc 
el¢ nALov dvaroAny—i. e. “from morning to evening constantly, and conti- 
nuously again from night to the rising of the sun.’ Ficinus has, what 
is at least intelligible—“ ab ortu solis perpetuus ad alterum solis ortum.” 

*—8 Here again a literal version proves the original to be unintelligible. 
The Greek is ra re d\Xa Kai boa vixtwo aiimviacg rép1—which Ficinus 
renders “‘ cum in aliis, tum etiam in nocturna vigilia’’—thus evading all the 
difficulty in zéo1, which is omitted in one MS., while another reads adirvet. 
Plato wrote, I suspect, rd 6& peydda kai & tore vucri ro 7’ dimviac 
yéoa, 1. e. “ but things of moment and what are the rewards of sleeplessness 
during the night and early dawn—’’ For thus the psydXa answers to the 
OPLKO 5 and while the ‘night and dawn”? follow up the idea of the pre- 
ceding &« vuerog sic Hiov dvarodny, the words “A vuKri 7’ éori mpg 7 
aumviag yéoa would be the quotation from some drama. 
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not for herself to first call up them, it is meet for the male 
and female slaves and house-lad to speak of amongst them- 
selves, and, if it were possible, the whole household together, 
as a disgraceful thing. It is meet then for all to get up by 
night, and to perform their many parts in the business of the 
state and household; the rulers, as regards the city, and the 
mistresses and masters in their own families. For much sleep - 
is not naturally suited to our bodies or souls, or to the actions 
relating to them. For he, who is asleep, is not of any more 
worth at all than he, who is not alive. But whoever amongst us 
is careful to live (well),' and to be the most wise, keeps awake 
for the greatest part of his time, reserving only what is neces- 
sary for his health. But 7it is not much going well toa 
habit.2. Now magistrates, who are awake by night in states, 
are a terror to evil-doers, whether enemies or citizens, but are 
admired and honoured by the just and the wise, and a benefit 
both to themselves and to the whole state. 

[14.] The night, when passed through in this manner, sup- 
plies, in addition to all the above-mentioned (advantages), a 
certain fortitude to the souls of each of those who are in the 
state. But on the return of day and the early dawn, it is re- 
quisite for the boys to turn their steps to their teachers. For 
neither sheep nor any thing else ought to live without a shep- 
herd, nor boys without some boy-leaders, nor slaves without 
masters. Now a boy is of all wild beasts the most difficult 
to manage. For by how much the more he has the fountain 
of prudence not yet fitted up,? he becomes crafty and keen, 
and the most insolent of wild beasts. On this account it is 
necessary to bind him, as it were, with many chains ;* first by 

1 [ have inserted ‘‘ well,” conceiving that ed has dropt out after rov— 

2_2 Ficinus has—‘‘ad hanc vero non multo opus est somno, si bene as- 
sueveris.’”’ The Greek is gore 6 ov roXdd Kade tic E80¢ idv: it was, I 
think, 6 éori 67) od woXd, & Kadwe TIE Eig EPoc tor— i. e. ‘which is not 
much if a person gets well into a habit.” 

3 The Greek word karnorupévny seems to be applied to rnyny with refer- 
ence to the fact, that in hot countries fountains are generally protected by 
brick or stone work, to prevent the water from being dried up as it would 
be if exposed to the heat of the sun, or rendered unfit for use by cattle 
coming to drink and making it muddy. Ficinus has “ perfectum,”’ from 
which Cornarius elicited karnoriopevny. One MS. however reads kareuo- 
Tnpévnv, which seems to lead to careupypéivny— restrained,’’ as indeed 


Ast renders carnorupévny—What Plato however really wrote it is diffi- 
cult to discover. 


* To this passage Cebes refers in the Picture of Life, § 33, quoted by Ast. 
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boy-leaders, as soon as he is freed from his nurse and mo- 
ther, !'on account of his childishness and infantine state ;! 
and still again by those who teach him ?any thing whatever, 
and by instructions? as a free-born youth; but as being a 
slave, let it be lawful for any free-born man to punish the 
child, boy-instructor, and master, whenever any one of these 
commits any sin. But if any one, who happens to be present, 
does not punish the offenders according to justice, let him in the 
first place be subject to the greatest reproach ; and let that one 
of the guardians of the law, who has been chosen to preside 
over the boys, look to the party who was present at the deeds of 
which we have spoken, and did not chastise (the offenders) 
when it was fit to chastise them, or did not chastise them in a 
proper manner; and looking with a keen eye, and pre-emi- 
nently regarding the bringing up of the boys, let him regulate 
their dispositions, by ever turning them to what is good ac- 
cording to the laws. But how shall our law itself sufficiently 


instruct that very person? For this it has not at present stated ' 


at all ina clear and sufficient manner, but only in some things, 
and some not. It is however necessary, to the utmost of our 
power to leave nothing for him(todo); but to explain the whole 
reason, in order that he may be to others both an interpreter 
and a bringer up. Now something has been already said about 
a >choir, and melodies, and dancing,’ and possessing what type 
they are to be selected, and corrected, and made holy. But as 
regards what is written out of metre, we have not stated of 
what kind and in what manner it is meet for the boys brought 
up under thee, thou best guardian of the boys, to handle them. 
And yet you understand by our discourse what subjects re- 
lating to war it is meet for them to learn and to practise; but 


11 Displeased it would seem with the tautology in wawdiac cai ynm- 
érnroc, Ficinus has “ad puerilem lasciviam regendam.” 

*2 This cai é6rvovy seems very strange, asregards the sense, and so too 
does kai paOnpaouy, as regards the syntax. Ficinus has ‘ doctrinarum 
potissimum gratia—” as if his MS, read évexa paOjoewy: to which uabnow 
in another MS. would appear to lead. Plato wrote, I suspect, caddy rt, 
ov Eveca paOnpna dvivno’ éhedOepov—i. e. “ something honourable, on ac- 
count of which instruction benefits a free-born lad.” This at least 
would be worthy of the author, which the present text is not. 

3 This passage seems at first sight to defend yopsiac and dpxycerc in 
§ 10, unless it be said that «ai is to be struck out, so that peAdy do- 
xnoewg may mean “the melodies for dancing.” 


a 
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what relates to letters first and secondly 'to the lyre, and 
about calculations, of which we said there is a need, and what- 
ever it is requisite for each to learn relating to war, and house- 
regulation ; and the administration, as respects the state, and 
relating to the very same things still useful of those in the re- 
volutions of divine things, and respecting the stars, and sun, 
and moon, whatever it is necessary to regulate about these 
things in every state. But of what things am I speaking? 
Of the order of days according to the revolutions of months, 
and of months according to each year, in order that seasons, 
and sacrifices, and festivals, receiving each what is suited to 
them, by being celebrated according to nature, may render 
the city alive and awake, and pay to the gods the honours due, 
and cause men to be more intelligent respecting them !—all these 
matters, my friend, have been thus? sufficiently discussed for 
you by the legislator. Direct therefore your mind to what is 
about to be said after this. Now we have said that you do 
not sufficiently understand what is the first thing respecting 
letters,? while we were finding some fault with the con- 
versation on this point, that it has not been as yet clearly 
stated to you, whether he, who is about to become a moderate 
citizen, should betake himself to an accuracy in learning, or 
not betake himself at all. And so too in the case of the lyre. 
4We say then that he ought to betake himself.4 For learning 


1_! Such is the literal version of the mass of incoherent words exist- 
ing at present in the Greek text; of which it would have been impossible 
to guess even at the meaning, had not Ficinus fortunately made his trans- 
lation from a MS. far superior to any collated subsequent to his time; 
unless it be said, that he not only cut out, what he could not under- 
stand, but inserted out of his own head, what he conceived to be neces- 
sary for the sense. His version, adopted partially by Taylor, is to this 
effect—‘‘ quee ad lyram, a legislatore dictum est, preter ea quee ad compu- 
tationem numerorum spectant, quibus opus esse diximus; et omnino 
quecunque ad bellum ac rem familiarem publicamque conducunt; item 
que ad divinorum, astrorum, solis luneque circuitum perquirendum, ut 
universa civitas non ignoret ordinem dierum in mensem mensiumque in 
annum ; atque ita tempora, solemnitates, sacrificia, ut decet disposita na- 
turali quodam ductu, vivam civitatem vigilantemque reddant, et diis 
honorem tribuant et homines ad hec prudentiores efficiant.”’ 

2 Cousin would read with one MS. otzw in lieu of otrw— 

3 By ypappara in Greek was meant not simply letters or writing, but 
both united, what we call “‘ reading and writing.” 

4_4 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 
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to read and write three years would do for a boy ten years 
old. But to those, who are thirteen, three years for handling 
ine lyre would be a moderate time. Nor let it be lawful for 

‘a father (to permit), or his son of his own act! to make his 
application to these studies more or less, and for more or less 
years than these ?whether desirous to learn or hating it.? 
And let him, who disobeys (the law), be deprived of those 
youthful: honours, which are to be mentioned shortly after- 
wards. But hear this first, what the youths ought to learn 
during this period, and what the masters to teach. They ought 
to labour at letters until they are able to write and read. But 
let us leave those unregarded, whom nature has not urged on 
to become, * with respect to quickness and beauty,? proficients 
within the years enjoined. But in the case of the lyreless learn- 
ing‘ of poets preserved in writings, some in metre, and others 
without metrical® divisions, ® which are called merely composi- 
tions in prose ® destitute of rhythm and harmony, there have been 
left to us unsafe writings ‘by some such men, the majority’ of 


—! The Greek is raroi wr’ at’r@—out of which neither Stephens 
nor Ast could make any thing satisfactory to themselves or to others. 
Bekker has edited warpi pnd’ abrw—“ to not even a father himself,” 
which Stalbaum calls an egregious emendation; but which I confess I 
cannot understand, even if zroveio@at be taken in the sense of diddoKecOat, 
** to put out to learn—”’ For in that case the pronoun av’rw would be 
superfluous, while the mention of the son could not be dispensed with. 
The paraphrase of Ficinus gives, what the train of thought evidently re- 
quires, “‘ nec liceat aut patri plus vel minus in his liberos detinere, aut 
liberis, sive tedio affectis, citra id tempus, sive desiderio compulsis ultra 
his rebus, contempta lege, vacare.’’ By the aid of which it is easy to 
elicit, as [have translated, warpi éay pere viet adt@— On the loss or 
corruption of gay see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 121. 

2 The Greek is giAouafovrvrt.—ucovytt. But Plato wrote @iAovvre 
pabciv—pioovyrt. 

—* On the phrase wpd¢ rayoc or modc¢ KadXog with ypagey, see 
the Commentators on Thom. Mag. p. 274, with whose notes had Bad- 
ham been conversant, he would not have proposed in Preef. Iph. T. 
AD to read éi¢ kadac Tuxac for sic Kahdog rvyxac in Eurip. Troj. 1202. 

* Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘ monumenta,’’ as if his MS. read 
feynpara instead of pabhuara. 

an have adopted puOurxey for pvOuor, proposed by the Bipont editor. 

—* The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, who is 
follow ed by Taylor, They are evidently an interpolation. 

—’ Such is the literal version of the Greek rapdtiwy rév TroddGy 
TOLOUTWY avOpuruwnr : which I cannot understand, nor could Ficinus ; 
who omits réyv woAAGv— Perhaps Plato wrote wapd Tivwy dvTwg amar 
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which, ye best of all guardians of the laws, how will ye make 
any use? Or how would a lawgiver, ordering you to use 
them, correctly order? I expect he would be much at a loss. 

— Clin. 1 What is this, guest, which you seem to say, as re- 
gards yourself, as being in reality at a loss.! 

Athen. You have taken me up correctly, Clinias. But be- 
fore you, who are associates with me on the subject of laws, 
it is necessary for me to state ?what seems to be an easy mat- 
ter, and what does not.? 

Chin. What then, do you now say, ?and what has been your 
state,’ with respect to these matters ? 

Athen. I will tell you. For it is by no means easy to speak 
what is opposed to many myriads of mouths. 

Clin. But what, does it (not)* seem to you that the few and 
trifling matters, previously mentioned by us relating to laws, 
are somewhat opposed to the multitude ? 

Athen. You have spoken this with the greatest truth. 
>For, as it seems to me, you are exhorting me to proceed con- 
fidently in this road, although it is arduous and odious to 
many, and to advance through the path of laws, which our 
present discourse has laid open, without omitting any parti- 
cular, when perhaps a journey of this kind will be pleasing 
to others not fewer in number, and, if fewer, not worse.° 


avontwy Tr avOowmwy, i. e. “by some persons really simpletons and un- 
intellectual.” 

1_1 Ficinus has merely ‘‘ Quid, hospes, tecum ita dubitasti? ”’ 

2? Ficinus, followed by Taylor, almost literally, has ‘‘ que certa et 
que dubia mihi videntur.” 

8—3 Here again Taylor has followed Ficinus, ‘‘ quid te movit.”’ 

* In lieu of éAiya four MSS. offer dA‘ you, which evidently leads to 6Aty’ 
ou — 

55 From this version made by Taylor, it is shown beyond all doubt 
that he looked merely to the Latin of Ficinus, and not to the Greek ; which 
is literally—‘‘ For you are indeed exhorting me, as it seems to me, while 
the same road has become hateful to many, and perhaps agreeable to 
others not fewer, and if fewer, not the worse at least, with whom you are 
exhorting me to run a risk, and with confidence to march along the road 
of legislation, now cut out by the present conversation, and to be remiss 
in nothing.”’ Here although Ast would supply the want of the apodosis 
in the latter part of the sentence by repeating draxéAsver after kedever, yet 
Ruhnken on Timeeus, 128, felt disposed to adopt the correction of a 
critic in Miscell. Observ. ii. 2, p. 307, who proposed to read, what the 
sense requires in part, 000 éyeoOar éxyP000700—while no one has hitherto 
seen that Plato certainly wrote raurij¢ rij¢ odov, “ this road,’’ not rij¢ 
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Clin. How not? 

[15.] Athen. Iam not then remiss. I assert indeed, that there 
are very many writers of poetry amongst us, in hexameters 
and trimeters, !and all the so-called measures,! some having 
aimed at seriousness, others at fun; in whose writings very 
many myriads assert that we ought to bring up such of the 
youths as are properly instructed, and to render them full even 
to satiety, by making them to be frequent hearers at the read- 
ing of them, and very learned in them, through having got 
whole poets by heart. But others say that, selecting the heads 
from all, and bringing to the same point entire sentences, they 
ought to learn them well? by committing them to memory, 
if any one among us is about to be a good man and wise 
through much experience and much learning. Do you, then, 
exhort me with a freedom of speech to show to them what 
they say correctly or not? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. By saying what then upon all these points shall I 
in one word say what is sufficient? I think it nearly some- 
thing of this kind, in which every one would agree with me, 
that each of those? (the poets) have said many things beau- 
tifully, and many the reverse. And if this be the case, I 
assert, that much learning is bringing danger to youth.* 

Clin. How then, and what would you advise the guardian 
of the law to do? 

Athen. Of what are you speaking ? 

Clin. By looking to the pattern of what thing would he 
permit all the youths to learn one subject and forbid them an- 
other? Speak, and do not shrink from speaking. 


avrice odov, “the same road,” and probably éxeoOar andove moXd, to 
balance the subsequent mpoogur0vc, and dud cadod dei, in lieu of dcake— 
Asvec: for thus wopevecOar would be governed by dei, and dud kadov show 
that the march was for the sake of what is honourable. 

‘_l The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, who fol- 
lowed Gryneus, who threw them out of the translation of Ficinus, because 
there was nothing to answer to them in the then existing Greek text, 
which has been subsequently supplied by six MSS. 

* As ixwavOdvery means by itself ‘‘to learn by heart,’ to avoid the 
tautology in ic pynuny riWepévovc, I have translated as if the Greek were 
ev pavOaveev— 

* Ficinus has “ poetis,”’ as if his MS. read rév mouréy, not robrwy— 
; ojeuis was the doctrine of Heracleitus, who said 1 woAvpalin voy ob 

WaoKeL. 
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Athen. My good Clinias, I seem almost in a certain man- 
ner to have been fortunate. 

Clin. About what? 

Athen. In not being entirely in want ofa pattern. For now, 
after looking to the discourse, which we have gone through, 
from the morning up to the present moment, not without the 
inspiration of some god, as we appear to myself, !I fancy, by 
Zeus, that something has been said by a person in his senses! 
altogether similar to a kind of poetry. Nor has perhaps any 
wonderful event fallen upon me, in being delighted with looking 
upon our own discourse, as being collected together.2 For of 
the very many discourses in poems, or spoken thus in prose, 
which I have learnt and heard, they have appeared to me to 
be the most moderate of all, and the most fit for youths to hear. 
Hence I conceive I could not have to mention to a guardian of 
the laws and an instructor a pattern better than this, or to ex- 
hort the masters to teach boys these subjects, and what are 
next and similar to these, whether a person happens to be go- 
ing through the compositions of poets, or what has been writ- 
ten in prose, or spoken thus nakedly, without being written, as 
being the brothers of these discourses, so as not to neglect them 
in any way, but to write them down; and in the first place to 
compel the teachers themselves to learn and praise them ; 3 and 
not to employ as co-workers the teachers, to whom they are 
not acceptable; but that such as a person may find giving 
their votes for praise, let him make use of these, and hand over 
to them the youths to teach and to instruct. Here then and 
thus let my tale be brought to an end, after having been told 
as regards the teachers of letters and letters likewise.® 

Clin. *.As regards the argument,‘ stranger, we do not ap- 


1_1 The Greek is éoéav 0’ ovy poe mavTaraon, from which I have elicit- 
ed édofa vn Ai’ Eyyw Tt mavTamaci— For thus admoPBréWac will recover, 
what it wants at present, its verb. 

* I must leave for others to understand, what I cannot, oioy aOpdovc. 
From the preceding allusion to the inspiration of some god, it is quite 
evident, to myself at least, that Plato wrote oioy év@éovc— as if god-in- 
spired.”’ On the corruption of é@e0¢ see myself on Eumen. 17. 

5% Of this needlessly prolix matter Ficinus has given this abridg- 
ment, adopted in part by Taylor, ‘‘ et eos, qui non probent, repellat; his 
vero, qui probant, erudiendos instituendosque adolescentes, committat. 
Sed de literis eorumque magistris jam satis.” 

4_4 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 
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pear to myself at least to have wandered from the subject pro- 
posed. But whether we are right upon the whole or not, it 
is perhaps difficult to assert positively. 

Athen. But this, Clinias, will then become more clear, as 
is reasonable, when, as we have often said, we arrive at the 
end of this digression respecting the laws. 

Clin. True. 

[16.] Athen. After the grammar-master is not the harp- 
master to be spoken of ? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. I fancy that, if we recollect our previous discourse, 
we assigned to the harp-masters what was suited to the teach- 
ing and the whole of education in things of such a kind. 

Clin. Of what kind of things are you speaking ? 

Athen. We said, I think, that the Dionysiacal singers of 
sixty years of age! ought to have pre-eminently a fine per- 
ception of rhythms, and the compositions of harmonies, in 
order that 2(some one, through knowing well) the imitation by 
melodies, when it is well or ill done, at what time an affection 
how violent soever may happen to the soul,? may thus,? by be- 
ing able to select the resemblances of the good (soul) and those 
of the contrary one, reject the latter, but bring forward the 
former, and ‘hymn to and enchant the souls of the young, * 
and invite each of them, while following him on account of. 
the imitations, to be led on® to the possession of virtue. 

Chin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. For the sake then of these matters, it is requisite 


1 This mention of singers of sixty years old, having a fine perception 
of rhythms, seems very strange. For at that period of life all the finer 
perceptions have generally ceased to exist, at least in northern climates, and 
still more in the southern ; where the faculties of man are more early deve- 
loped, and more early decay. In ii. p. 670, B. § 11, the age is fifty years. 

*—2 For the sake of the syntax, without which it is impossible to get 
satisfactorily at the sense of an ancient author, I have translated as if, 
instead of év roic waOhnpacw bray Wuyy yiyynrat—the Greek were ori- 
ginally ebyvode, taOnw’ boov bray iv Wuyy yiyynrat— 

, In lieu of wy rec, the sense seems to lead, as I have translated, to ov, 
ovTwo— 
- ‘—* The Greek is burg cai imgdy raig rév viwy Puyaic. Ficinus has 
adolescentium auribus concinant trahantque eorum animos—” 

: The Greek is &reoQa1—ovvacoro00vvrac— But as Ficinus has “ imi- 
tatione quadam perductos,’? I suspect he found in his MS. dyeo@a, as 
I have translated. 
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for both the harper and his pupil to use the sounds ofthe lyre, 
1 for the sake of the clearness of the chords, by bringing out 
sounds in accordance with sounds.! But (as regards) the dif- 
ference and variety of the sounds of the lyre—the chords pro- 
ducing some melodies, and the poet who composes the strain 
others — and moreover? others by their making the thick? 
and the thin, the swift and the slow, the sharp and the flat, 
agree with or opposed to each other respectively, and by 
adapting similarly all the varieties of rhythms to the sounds 
of the lyre, it is not lawful‘ to bring all such things as these 
before those, who are about to extract quickly in three years 
what is useful in music. For contraries, confusing each other, 
produce a difficulty in learning. But it is requisite that the 
young should be as quick as possible to learn. For the subjects 
of education enjoined upon them are of necessity not trifling 
or few. However, our discourse, as it proceeds, will, together 
with time, point them out. To such matters relating to music, 
let the teacher thus attend. But the melodies and words, of 
what kind and what it is meet for the choir-masters to teach, 
have been all previously discussed; and we have said that, by 
being consecrated and adapted each to festivals, they ought to 
be of service to the state, by contributing to a pleasure of a 
happy kind.° 

Clin. And this too have ®you discussed with truth. 

Athen. Most truly indeed.® And let him, who is chosen the 
ruler as regards music, receive these rules from us, and let him 

1_1 J] confess I hardly understand what Plato is aiming at. Ficinus 
has ‘‘ expressionis gratia, que ex canoris fidibus provenit, et vocibus vo- | 
ces consonas reddere.” Ast refers to Histoire de l’Academie des Inscript. 
T. iii. p. 199. Cousin adds T. 8, p. 9, and 35, and T. 37. 

2 From the words kai 67) cai is evident that some participle has dropt 
out of the sentences preceding. 

3 By zuxvérne is meant, says Martianus Capella, ix. p. 320, quoted 
by Ast, ‘a certain quality composed of three sounds,” which I must 
leave for musical Greek scholars to explain. 

4 The Greek is rav7’ ody ra Totavra pyn— But one MS. for pr) reads 
pév—where voppor lies hid; and hence I have altered oty into os — 

5 I scarcely understand ndov7ny evruyn—unless it be said that, to use 
the language of Horace, there is a ‘‘ voluptas, empta dolore,’? which 
“ nocet.”” 

oar The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor; Ficinus 
has “‘ Hee itaque vere distincta electus ad musam magistratus susci- 
piat,” as if his MS. read dAnOéorara roi vuy ravra rapadaBwy 6 Tépi 
THY povoay Goxwy aipePeic, without rg and npoy. 

U 
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attend to them with a kind fortune. ! But let us deliver them 
relating to dancing and the whole of the gymnastics pertaining 
to the body, in addition to what has been stated previously ; 
(and) as we have delivered the instruction, that remained re- 
specting music, let us act in a similar manner with regard to 
gymnastics. For it is meet for boys and girls to learn to dance 
and to practise gymnastics likewise.! Is it not ? 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. Now for the boys dancing-masters, but for the girls 
dancing-mistresses, would be the better fitted? for going 
through the occupation. 

Clin. Be it so. : 

Athen. Again, let us call the man, who has the most to do, 
the curator of youth; and who, since he attends to the sub- 
jects relating to music and gymnastics, will not have much 
leisure. 

Clin. How then is it possible for a person, advanced in 
years, to attend to so many things? 

Athen. Easily, my friend. For the law has allowed and 
will allow him to take to himself as his associates? in such an 
employment, whomever of the male and female citizens he 
pleases ; and he will know whom he ought (to take); and he 
will be desirous *not to do wrong in these matters‘ while 
° prudently knowing and reverencing the importance of his office, 
and® being conversant with the reasoning ® that, when youths 


1_1 Such ‘is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has thus trans- 
posed the sentences, “‘ nos vero, sicut musice docendi modum, qui resta- 
bat, adjecimus, ita nunc saltationi et universe corporis gymnastice, cum 
idem reliquum sit, idem quoque adjiciamus :”’ while Taylor has adopted 
the transposition and thus abridged the original, “ But as we have deli- 
vered what remained to be discussed respecting music, we shall do the 
oe respecting dancing, and the whole of the gymnastic pertaining to the 

ody.” 

? T have translated as if the Greek were dvemirndeiorepo, not avemt- 
TNOELOTEPOY. 

° On this sense of tpocdapBavey, see at Aisch. Prom. 225. 

‘—4 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

°—® I have followed,’ as Taylor does likewise, Ficinus in transposing 
the order of the words aidotjpevoc éuppdvwc Kai yryyeokwy into yryyo 
oKwy éuppovwe Kai aidobpsvoc. . 

®° The Greek is Aoyiouqp — Evywy, where Ast’ would read Evrsic — 
Ficinus has “ignoret.”” Taylor, “ being well convinced.” 
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have been and are properly brought up, every thing will sail 
on prosperously ! (over the sea of life) ;! but if not,? it is not fit 
to state, nor do we state (what will follow) * through our vener- 
ating the great lovers of prophets in a new city.* 

[17.] Much then has been said by us on the subjects re- 
lating to dancing and all the movements of gymnastics. For 
under gymnastics we place all the exercises relating to war 
in archery and every kind of hurling, and the use of the small 
shield, and all the fighting with the large shield, and the tac- 
tics of sallying out, and all the marching of armies, and their 
conduct in camps, and whatever relates to cavalry regulations. 
For all these subjects there ought to be teachers in common, 
obtaining their pay from the state, and having both men and 
boys as their pupils, and girls and women skilled in all these 
matters—those who are still virgins practising every kind of 
dancing, and fighting in armour, but the women laying hold 
of the science of sallying out,°? and of laying down and taking 
up arms, if for nothing else,® at least for this, that should there 
be a necessity at any time for those, who had been guarding“ 
the children and the rest of the city, to leave the town with their 
~ whole force,® and to march to a distance from it, the women 
may be sufficient for so much * as this. Or, on the contrary, 


1_1 Taylor has introduced “‘ the sea of life,’ from “in vita” in Fi- 
cinus. . 

? The Greek is wet, 7) 6é—But an aposiopesis cannot be expressed by 
a prohibitive formula. Plato wrote zA¢éi, et 6& wy—as I have translated. 

3 Ficinus adds, what the sense requires, ‘‘ quid sequatur,” as if his 
MS. read 70 éartdy for éwi before kauwy ode. 

* Here again Ficinus has, what is better suited to common sense, “‘ per- 
niciosum in civitatem novam omen fugientes.’? For why there should be 
in a new state persons more fond of prophets than in an old one, it is not 
easy to understand. 

5 The Greek is dveZddwy cai ra~ewv. It should be dueZddwy raxrucdy, 
as just before. 

6 Ficinus, “ si nullius rei alterius gratia, attamen,’’ as if his MS. read 
ei pnoevoc Evexa Gov, aAd —as remarked by Stephens. 

7 [have adopted guAdéavrae, found in four MSS., in lieu of gudAazor- 
rac, which Ast says may be referred to the women. But then Piato would 
assuredly have written gvAagovcac. Ficinus has, in an abridged form, 
“sires cogat, ut in militiam viri omnes proficiscantur, possint ipse inte- 
rim, si quid adversi acciderit, civitatem defendere.” 

$ Unless I am greatly mistaken, acy ry dvvaper is an explanation of 
TAVONPEL. 

® As to defend the town. 
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(should it happen,)! ? what is not at all denied to be possible,?. 
that enemies from without fall upon it with some mighty power 
and force, whether Greeks or Barbarians, and furnish the 
necessity for a battle to take place for the state itself, it would 
surely be a great fault in a polity for the women to have been 
brought up in soshameful a manner, as not to fight, as even birds 
do in behalf of their offspring with the strongest of wild animals,? 
nor to be willing to die, and to expose themselves to every dan- 
ger ; but straightway to hurry ‘to sacred places, and to fill all the 
altars and temples, and to bring down upon the race of women 
the bad repute® of being the most cowardly of all animals. 
Clin. ° By Zeus, O guest, this would be by no means 
seemly, independent of the cowardice, in any state, wee it 
might take place.® 

‘Athen. Let us then lay down the law so far as this at 
least, that warlike concerns ought not to be neglected by 
women, but that all the citizens, both male and female, ought 
to attend to them. 

Clin. I agree with you. | 

Athen. With respect to wrestling, then, we have said some- 
thing; but that which is, as I should say, the greatest thing, 
we have not spoken of; nor is it easy to speak of it, without 
pointing it out with the body, as well as by word of mouth. 
This then we will determine, when our language, following 
out acts, shall indicate something clear about the other 
points of which we have spoken; and that such a wrestling is 
in reality of all motions allied the nearest to a personal encoun- 
ter in battle; and, moreover, that it is requisite to attend to 
this for the sake of that, but not that for the sake of this. 

1 Stephens was the first to see, that as there is nothing to govern the 
infinitive Tapacyeiy something has dropt out here. The missing word 
was, I suspect, ruyoyr, as I have translated. 

22 So Astexplains arwporoyv. With regard to the syntax in wy obdéy 
amwporov, Stephens suggested, what Ast has adopted, by ovdéy aTw- 
porov. But the sense requires rather 6 ojddp’ aTaporoy— 

$ With this sentiment Ast compares a similar one in Lycurgus c. Leo- 
erat. T. iv. p. 229, and Musonius in Wyttenbach. Philomath. i. p. 159. 

* Faehse aptly compares Asch. S. Th. 165. 
5 The Greek is cai okay. I have translated as if it were, cai adotiay, 


similar to aisyoc éyeve in Hom. O06. A. 432, and the passages quoted on 
Ga § 14. 

—§ Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
ahs to the letter, has, ‘“‘ Per Jovem, hospes, et dedecori hoc et detri- 
mento est civitati.” 
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Clin. Beautifully indeed do you say this. 

[18.] Athen. Let then thus much be held to have been said 
up to the present moment on the subject of wrestling. But 
with respect to the other motions of the whole body, the greatest 
part of which a person would, by calling it a certain dancing, 
call it correctly, it is proper to consider as of two kinds; one 
imitating the solemn in the more beautiful bodies, but the 
other the depraved in baser bodies. And again, of the de- 
praved there are two species, and two of the serious. Of the 
serious motion one kind exists, when bodies of beauty and a 
soul of bravery become implicated in war and violent exer- 
tions: but the other, when a temperate soul (being mixed up) 
with a prosperous state and moderate pleasures. Now he who 
calls a dancing of this kind pacific, calls it according to 
its nature. ! But the warlike, on the other hand,! which is 
entirely different from the pacific, a person would correctly 
call Pyrrhic; which imitates the careful guarding against all 
blows and hurlings by leanings away,” and by every kind of 
yielding and leapings on high, together with a lowering of the 
body ; and the contrary to these, which are borne along to 
active gestures in the shooting of arrows, and the hurling of 
javelins, and which attempt to imitate the infliction of all kinds 
of blows. ‘4But that which is erect and braced up in these, 
when an imitation takes place of good bodies and souls, becom- 
ing straightforward for the most part of the limbs of the body, 
receiving a thing of this kind as right, but the contrary as not 


—! The Greek is r7jv wodepucny 67 rovrwy: where I cannot understand 
rovTwy, nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. For his version is, ‘* il- 
lum vero a pacifico diversum, Pyrrichen recte quisque vocabit.” I have 
translated as if the Greek were rv wroAgukny 0 av, TO TaY GdAnY, Where 
0’ is due to Ast, 

2 Ast and others explain éxvedceor by “inclinings away.’ But that 
would be dzovedceot; and so perhaps Plato wrote. For é« and a7 are 
constantly confounded in MSS, See Porson Miscell. Crit. p. 181. 

3 [ have translated as if the Greek were éuGBAjpara, not puynpara, 
which I cannot understand, despite the references to Lucretius 1i. 40, 
Virgil Afn. v. 585, and Livy xxix, 22, made by Ast. Ficinus has simply 
““cxedendo,” omitting taco rhynyov pupnpara érvysipoboac pyseioOar. 

—4 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, out of which Ast has 
-been unable to make any thing satisfactory ; and I am equally in the dark. 
Ficinus has ‘‘in his omnibus arbitrari oportet, quando intrepidus et con- 
stans habitus in membrorum rectitudine et fortitudine adhibetur, recte 
fieri; quando vero, non recte.”” What Plato wrote, might, however, be 
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right.4 In this way, on the other hand, we must look upon 
the pacific dancing of each,! whether a person lays hold or 
not of the beautiful dancing, and conducts himself in a be- 
coming manner in the dances of men, acting according to law. 
It is necessary, then, to separate first the dancing about which 
there is a doubt from that about which there is not a doubt. 
Now what is this ? And how must we separate them ? Such then 
as is Bacchic, and belongs to those that follow the Bacchants, 
whom some persons, *calling by the name of Nymphs, Pans, 
Silenuses, and Satyrs, say that they imitate, and,? drunk with 
wine, perform? purifications and certain mystic rites, the whole 
of this kind of dancing it is not easy to define, as being neither 
pacific, nor adapted to war, or (to say) what it means. But it 
seems to me that it is nearly the most correct to define it in 
this way, by placing the warlike dancing apart, and apart too 
the pacific, and to assert that this kind of dancing is not 
adapted to a civil‘ life. Leaving it, therefore, to lie down 
lying there,° let us return to the warlike and pacific dancing, 
as being indubitably ours. Now the kind of the unwarlike 
Muse, and that which honours® the gods and the sons of the 
gods by dancing, ‘will become altogether one kind,’ when it 
takes place in the reputation® of doing well. And we could 


recovered by a bold conjecture, which it is unnecessary to bring for- 
ward. 

1 In lieu of exéorwy, which Ast could not understand, nor can I, he 
suggested éxdorore. Stalbaum says that éceaorwyr is to be referred to rév 
épxovpévwy. But neither Plato nor any other sensible writer is wont to 
omit words absolutely requisite for the sense and syntax. 

2_? In lieu of érovopaZovrec We pact pysovyTa, where we is omitted 
by Ficinus, I have translated as if the Greek were, évrovopaZoyréc revec, 
gaciy OTe pyovyTat, Kai— 

3 From azoredoupévwy, in which, as there is no syntax, there can be no 
sense, it is easy to elicit amoredeiv, rO— as I have translated, and to 
change the following 7d into ye— 

* Instead of zoAurucov, Taylor has “to war,’’ misled by the preceding 
TOAEMLKOU. 

5 Since ceiuevoyv—xeioOar are not, I believe, thus united elsewhere, in 
Oe keiuevoy lies hid perhaps 0° é«Badddpevoy, “rejected.”” Compare 
Axioch. § 12, djpov waiyvioy éxBaddopevor. 

$ I have with Stalb. adopted ripdy, first suggested by Stephens, and 
subsequently found in five MSS. 

7—7 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

8 The expression éy 06&y, whether dd&y means “ opinion,” or “‘ reputa- 
tion,” or “glory,” is to my mind perfectly unintelligible; and soto Fici- 
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make of this a twofold division; the one, possessing greater 
pleasures, after we have escaped !from certain labours there! 
and dangers to what is good; but the other, when there is a 
preservation and increase of former good things, possessing 
pleasures milder than them ;* since in matters of this kind, 
every one is affected with greater movements in the body, when 
the pleasures are greater, but with less, when they are less ; 
and he, who is more orderly, and more exercised in fortitude, 
exhibits less changes of movement; but he, who is timid, and 
unexercised in temperance, the more vehement; and generally 
every one, who emits a sound, whether in singing or in speak- 
ing, is not entirely able to exhibit tranquillity in his body. 
Hence an imitation of what has been said, taking place by 
gestures has produced the whole of the art of dancing. In 
all these occasions, one person amongst us moves elegantly, 
but another inelegantly. Now it is fitting for him, who re- 
flects, to praise many others of the old names, as being as- 
signed correctly, and according to nature; and to one of them, 
relating to the dancings 3of those who are doing well, and are 
moderate in their pleasures,? how correctly and at the same 
time musically did he, whoever he was, give a name. For 4 
assigning to them taken all together a name according to rea- 


nus was, I suspect, the whole passage from 76 07 rij¢ azrohépov to dratpoiper 
av. For he has thus abridged it in his version, ‘‘ genus autem illud 
muse, Guo in pace et prosperitatis opinione utimur, deos deorumque filios 
honorantes, bipartito distinguitur.”’ 

1_1 Here again I am at a.loss in understanding rrvHy adrov: and so 
too was Stephens, as regards avrov; for which he proposed to read 
aiToy, unless avrov is to be united, he says, to ro péyv; from which, 
however, it would be more distant than is customary. The idea is never- 
theless caught at by Ast, despite the fact that avrov could not be united 
to ro pév, with tc mévwy rivwyv interposed ; and even if it could, in the 
formula ro wév—ro dé the pronoun is never thus introduced. Both river 
and avrov are omitted by Ficinus in his version, “ alterum enim, cum 
pericula laboresque evasimus et bona adepti sumus,” asif his MS. read 
éx pev Kwvdbywry Kal TévwY nuoy OraTrEepEevydTwr. 

* Here too Ficinus appears to have been in the dark, and so am I, as 
to the meaning of éceivwy: which he has omitted, and supplied the 
words ‘‘ peragi solet,” wanting to complete the sense, as if his MS. read 
Kevotr dy in lieu of éxetvwr. 

3_3 Ficinus has ‘quod saltationes cunctas moderatorum hominum, 
in rebus secundis temperate gaudentium,” as if his MS. read epi racac 
rac dpxnoec THY pETpiwy, éxdvTwy J& pETPiwe Pde Tac HOovag THY 
&) moaTTovTwy, which makes a much neater sense. 

4 After «ai there is evidently wanting yao— 
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son, he called it Emmeleia,! and established two kinds of 
beautiful dancings, one warlike, called Pyrrhic, the other pa- 
cific, called Emmeleia, assigning to each a becoming and 
fitting appellation. These matters it behoves the lawgiver 
to explain by types, but the guardian of the laws to seek out ; 
and having sought out, to combine dancing with the rest of 
music, and to distribute at all festivals that which is suited to 
each of the sacrifices; and having thus made them all holy in 
their order, hereafter to disturb nothing connected with dancing 
or singing. For it is requisite that the same city and the 
same citizens should pass their time as far as possible equally 
in the same pleasures,” and live really? well and happily. 
[19.] The matters then relating to the dancings of beauti- 
ful bodies and souls, of what kind it has been said they ought 
to be, have been gone through. But it is necessary to look 
into and know those relating to disagreeable bodies and 
thoughts, and of those that are directed to the comicalities of 
laughter, as regards the language, and the song, and the dance, 
and the imitations of all these, done in a comical way. For 
it is not possible to learn serious things without the laughable, 
nor the converse of any thing without its contrary, if a per- 
son is about to be intellectual; but to do both it would be not 
possible, if a person is on the other hand about to have even 
a little share of virtue. But it is meet to learn them for the 
sake ‘of this very thing,‘ namely, the not doing or saying at 
any time through ignorance what is ridiculous, when there is 


1 T have preserved the Greek word “Eppenea, in which there is an al- 
lusion to perog, “ a melody,” and éyped-ne, “elegant,” derived from 
év-perey, ‘to have acare in,” and hence éupédeca means ‘an elegance 
in melody,” an appellation given to tragedy ; while cdpdaé was that given 
to comedy, and ouxeyvic¢ to farce, as we learn from Atheneus i. p. 20, E. 

— I have adopted for the most part the version of Ficinus, ‘ sed in 
lisdem voluptatibus civitas eadem perseverans, civesque idem similes 
semper pro viribus permanentes, ” who probably found in his MS. éy 6é 
Taic abratc Oovaic THY auTny modAW Kai TodvC abrove Todirag Oud ~ 
yovrag dpoiwc—sic dbvapmey, instead of éy raic¢ 0 abraic noovaic woav- 
Two THY avTHY woduy Kai woXirag dtayovrac: spoiovg where since 
woavTwe is without sense, and dtayovrag without syntax, I have trans- 
lated as if the Greek were, iy yao raic abraig—rov¢ abrovc—oei dyovrag 
Opoiwe— 

3 In lieu of dv7ac, which is superfluous after dudyovrac, Plato Brope 
bly wrote, what I have translated, 6vTwe— 

—‘ Ficinus has “ hujus-—” For his MS. read a’vrov—rovtrov, more 
correctly than abrwy—rovrwv— 
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no need of it; but (it is proper)! to order slaves and hired 
strangers to imitate things of this kind; but for no serious 
study of them to exist at any time, or for any free person, either 
woman or man, to be seen learning them, ? but for some novelty 
of imitations about them to always appear.” Thus then let 
whatever are the sports pertaining to laughter, which we all call 
comedy, be laid down both by our language and law. But 
should any of the serious poets, who, they say, are occu- 
pied on tragedies, come to us and ask—Shall we, O strangers, 
come to your city and country, or not, and bring our poetry 
and act? it? or how is it decreed for you to do in matters of 
this kind? what answer to this should we correctly give to 
these divine men? This to myself indeed it seems good to 
say—O most excellent of strangers, we are ourselves, to the 
utmost of our power, poéts of a tragedy the most beautiful and 
best. For the whole of our polity consists in an imitation of 
a life the most beautiful and best, which we say is in reality 
the truest tragedy. You, therefore, are poets, and we too 
are poets of the same kind, being your opponents in art, and 
antagonists in the most beautiful drama, which true law alone 
has naturally completed,‘ as is the hope in us. But do not 
think that we shall so easily suffer you to fix your scenes in 


: i have inserted dei, which might have been easily lost after bé— 

—? Such is the literal version of the Greek, kawvoy dé det te repi 
a’Ta yiyvecOa THY Minar oY : where since Twv PUN aT oy is plainly 
superfluous after a’ra, Plato wrote, I suspect, carvoy 0& asi ore TeEpi 
avra yiyvecOa, dTwy papnpar’ y: i.e. “ but to ever appear new to the 
subjects of which these are imitations; ’’ where katvoy would apply toa 
person and not toa thing. Ast indeed says that the reason for the novelty 
in the imitations is, that, if the same subjects were repeated, people would 
become accustomed to them; for he perhaps remembered the lines of 
Pope, who says that, 


‘Vice is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated it needs but be seen ; 

But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 

We first endure, admire, and then embrace.” 


But so far was Plato from patronizing any novelty in ludicrous imitations 
of comedy, that he would not admit even the serious ones of tragedy. 

3 Ast has mistaken the meaning of ayer here, as shown by his refer- 
ence to Xenoph. K. II. iii. 3, 2, pép0vTag Kai dyovrac, where the expres- 
sion is in its usual military sense of carrying off dead plunder, and driving 
off the living. 

* Instead of azoredeiv mégvKeyv, one would have expected azoredsiv 
Kara pvow éxe, similar to ‘ potest perficere”’ in Ficinus. 
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our place of meeting, and, introducing players with beautiful 
voices, and who talk louder thar. we do, to speak in public be- 
fore our children and wives and all the masses not the same 
things as we do about pursuits, but for the most part even the 
most contrary. For we should be ourselves nearly quite 
mad, and the whole state too, should it permit you to do what 
has been just now mentioned, before the magistrates shall 
have decided whether you have composed what is to be spoken 
and fit to be brought forward or not. Now then, ye children,! 
offspring of the tender Muses, we will, after first showing your 
odes? by the side of ours to the rulers grant you a Chorus; 
if what has been said by you shall appear to be the same as, or 
better than? that by us, but if not, we shall never, friends, 
be able to do so. Let then these be the customs, ordained 
by laws, relating to all kind of dancing and the teaching of 
them, that separate are the affairs of slaves, and separate 
those of masters, if so it seems good to you. 

Clin. How does not this seem good, at least for the present ? 

[20.|] Athen. Three things however still remain for the 
free-born to learn; one is computation, and what relates to 
numbers; but that, which measures, length, breadth, and 
depth, is a second one ;* and the third that, which (measures) 
the orbits of the stars, (and) how they naturally march with re- 


1 Ficinus has “ viri,” either because his MS. read wydpec instead of 
aaidec, or because he disliked with the tautology in raidec—éxyovor. 

2 As the Athenian speaker and his friends were not the Archons, 
they could not say of themselves that they would grant the writers of 
tragedy a chorus, or refuse one. Hence there is evidently some error in 
Owoopsy and dvyaipeOa: which it is easy to correct, if we bear in mind 
that Plato has merely put into prose, what he found in verse, probably in 
the Mad@axoi of Cratinus, to this effect: Noy 0 ire, waidec padakwy 
Movody, "EmdeiZavrec Toic doxovow Moroy rac iperéoac podc: Kay 
piv rabr’ Kai BerTiw Ta wap’ dpwy deExXOévra yévnrat, Awoovo vpiv 
xopoy? et 0 ad py, Awdvat wor ay obxi Ovvawr dy: where most op- 
portunely one MS. according to Bekker reads yéyyrat in lieu of gatverat, 
and another according to Stalbaum omits Aeyoueva. The verses of Cra- 
tinus were spoken probably by the Chorus at the end of the play, where 
the author anticipated a victory, and gave the audience to understand that 
he had ready for production other comedies as good as, if not better than, 
the present one. 

3 Ficinus alone has what the sense requires, “ nostris,” i. e. BeATiw 4 
Ta Tap’ nuwy, instead of BedXriw ra wap’ buoy. 

4 The Greek is ty avd debrepov. But eic debrepoc could not be thus 
united. Plato wrote we éyv ad devrepov— For we is thus perpetually 
joined to a participle. 
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lation to each other. On all these it is not requisite for the 
many to labour to a nicety, but only some few ; of whom, as 
we advance, we will speak towards the end (of our discussion). 
‘For so it will be becoming.! But such as are necessary for 
the masses, it has been very correctly said even by boys,” that 
it is shameful for the many not to know. However it is neither 
easy nor altogether possible to search into all things accu- 
rately ; but whatever is necessary among them, it is not pos- 
sible to throw aside. And it seems that he,? who first spoke 
proverbially of the deity, that not even a god will ever at any 
time be seen contending against necessity, (said so) looking to 
this, namely, such necessities 4as, I conceive, are at least® di- 
vine ; since, (if he said so) of human necessities, to which 
the multitude look when, speaking in this manner, it would 
be the most stupid by far of all their speeches. 

Clin. What then are those necessities for instruction, O 
guest, which are not such, but divine ? 

Athen. I think they are those, which he, who does not 
practise, nor in any respect learn, will never become either a 
god, a demon, or a hero among men, competent® to undertake 
the care seriously of mankind. And he would want much of 
being a divine man, who is unable to tell either one, or two, 
or three, or, in short, even and odd, or in any respect to 
know how to number, or to reckon nights and days, and is un- 
skilled in the revolutions of the moon, the sun, and the other 
stars. There is then much folly in the notion that all this 
education is not necessary for him, who is about to know the 
most beautiful subjects of instruction. But of what kind is 
. each of these, and how many they are, and when they are to 
be learnt, and what with some, and what apart from others, 


1_.1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

2 In lieu of kai we, to which Ast objects, I have translated as if the 
Greek were kai ratoitv— Compare “ pueri ludentes, Rex eris, aiunt, Si 
recte facies,’ in Horace. 

3 Namely Simonides, as shown by iii. § 12, n. 

*—* Stephens was the first to suggest dvaykdv, subsequently found in 
two MSS., in lieu of avaykaiwy, For Ficinus has “ divinis necessitatibus.”’ 

* Despite the attempt of Dorville on Chariton, p. 419, to defend re, I 
have adopted ye, as proposed by Heindorf on Protag., § 87, which both 
Ast and Stalbaum have neglected to notice. Bekker considers re as an 
interpolation, 

6 I have omitted duvaroc, which Ast acutely saw was the explanation 
of otoc. 
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and the whole combination of them, these are the subjects, 
which a person ought to learn the first ; and, with this instruc- 
tion as the guide, to go on to the rest. For thus a necessity 
has overtaken him naturally, with which we say no divinity 
contests at present, or ever will contest. 

Clin. What has been asserted at present, O guest, seems 
to have been somehow truly asserted, and you speak according 
to nature. 

Athen. Such is the case, Clinias. But it is difficult for 
a person, who has previously arranged thus for himself, to lay 
down laws in this manner. But if it seems good to you, we 
will lay down laws for ourselves in a more accurate manner at 
some other time. 

Clin. You seem to us, guest, to fear our habit of ignorance 
on matters of this kind. You do not, however, justly fear. 
Endeavour then to speak, concealing nothing on this account. 

Athen. I fear the very things you are now speaking of ; but 
I fear much more those, who have indeed laid hold of these 
points of education, but have laid hold of them improperly. 
For an ignorance of all things is by no means a dreadful thing 
nor slippery,! nor yet the greatest evil; but much skill and 
great learning united to an improper education, is a calamity 
much greater than these.” 

Clin. You speak the truth. 

[21.] Athen. It is necessary then to say that the free-born 
ought. to learn of each of these subjects so much as the great 
mass of boys in Adgypt learn together with their letters. For, 
in the first place, the rules relating to reckoning have been so 
artlessly devised for children, that they learn it in sport, and 
with pleasure ; (for there are)? distributions of certain apples 


1 T have translated as if the Greek were not SPOAPON, but TPA AE- 
PON. 

2 I cannot understand rovrwy: nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. 

3 In the whole of this description of the manner, in which the boys in 
‘AXgypt were taught numeration, there is a sad want of perspicuity; so 
much so that Atheneus, in xv. p. 671, F., has taken upon himself to solve 
what he calls a Platonic problem, by saying, that in the allusion to the 
apples and chaplets, the philosopher meant something of this kind: “He 
wanted to discover a number, by which all might have an equal share, 
until the last guest had entered, either of apples or chaplets. I assert 
then, that the number 60 divided into 6 fellow-drinkers, is able to com- 
plete the equality. For I know that towards the beginning (of our dis- 
course), [i. p. 4, E.] we stated that not more than five persons supped 
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and chaplets, the | the same numbers being adapted to 
more and at the same time to fewer :! and in the case 
of pugilists and wrestlers, ?the assessorships and co-allot- 
ments? 3in turn and in successive order,? and thow they 
exist naturally ;4 and, moreover, when playing, *they mix 
phials of gold, and copper, and silver, and other things of 
this kind, and some distribute them whole,° adapting, as I said 
before, to their sports the use of necessary numbers; and thus 
they benefit those, who are learning to draw up and lead out 
armies, and to arrange encampments,® and to regulate a 
household, and cause in short the men’ to be more useful 


together; but that we are as many as the grains of sand, is evident. Now 
the number 60 will commence in this way, when the drinking party is 
filled up to six. The first comer to the meeting receives 60 chaplets, 
half of which he gives to the second, and each has therefore 30; and di- 
viding them all again with the third comer, each has just 20; and, sharing 
again in like manner with the fourth, just 15; with the fifth, just 12; and 
with the sixth, just ]0. And thus is completed the equality of the chaplets.”’ 
In which passage I have every where changed EK into EI(, and omitted 
yiyvovra after dscaréyre. But as there is not a word in Plato about the 
number 60, the whole of this explanation is evidently the fanciful interpret- 
ation of some over-clever commentator. But for the express quotation in 
Atheneus of pyd\wy ré Tivwy dtavopai, I should have said that Plato 
wrote pyAwy TEeTUNPEVwWY CLtavopai Kai oTepavwy Swy. For thus the 
apples cut up and the whole chaplets would answer to numbers fractional 
and integral. 

1_1 [| confess I do not exactly understand what is meant by the words 
between the numerals; I could have understood perfectly wAstoowy dpa 
kai étharroow apporrovrwy apitpaey rey ldvTwy Koy, Kai—i. e. “the 
numbers being adapted to the more and fewer likewise of those who had 
come in common,” 

2_2 Ast says that in épedpetac and ZvAAHEewe there is an allusion to the 
custom of appointing by lot a third combatant, who was to contend with 
the conqueror in a preceding contest, as shown by Aristoph. in Baro. 791. 

3_3 The Greek is éy péper kai épettjc kai— But one MS. omits Kai 
épeEnc correctly. For the two expressions mean the same thing. Cor- 
rectly too one MS. omits Kai. 

44 How the égedpeia and ovAAnécc can be said to take place naturally, 
I cannot understand. 

55 Here again I am ata loss. All would be intelligible, were we to 
read, what Plato probably wrote, 7 ob mAéac 4 7Aéac, in lieu of Kai dAac 
awe. For ‘‘ the full’ and “ not full? would express whole and fractional 
quantities. 

® In lieu of kai orpareiac, omitted by Ficinus, two MSS. read orparo- 
medeiac, which leads to orparomedeicetc, as in p. 813, E. 

7 Here again Ficinus omits rode avOpwzove, as being superfluous at 
least, and scarcely intelligible. The antithesis in éypnyopdorac seems to” 
lead to padXAov 9 Tod vwOporépove, ‘‘ more than the indolent.” 
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themselves to themselves, and awake; and after this in the 
case of measurements, relating to length, breadth, and depth, 
(since they say)! that there is naturally inherent in all men 
a certain ridiculous and disgraceful ignorance on all these 
points, they liberate them from this. | 

Clin. What and what kind of ignorance do you mean ? 

Athen. My dear Clinias, I too, having altogether late in 
life heard how we are affected on these points, have felt a 
wonder ; and it seems to me, that it is the situation not of 
human beings, but rather of certain swine-like animals ; and 
I have been ashamed not only of myself, but of all the Greeks. 

Clin. About what? Tell us, guest, what you mean. 

Athen. I will tell you; or, rather, I will point it out to you 
by asking a question. And do you give me a short answer. 
You surely know what length is? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And what breadth is ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And that there are these two things, and that a 
third of these ? is depth ? | 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Does it not, then, seem to you, that all these may 
be measured by each other ? 

Clin. Yes. 

Athen. I mean length by length, and breadth by breadth ; 
and that depth is naturally capable of being measured simi- 
larly ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. But, if some of these can do this neither 3 violently 
nor quietly,? but some can, and others not,* and yet you ima- 
gine that all (can), how do you conceive yourself to be situated 
with respect to these ? 

Clin. Badly, it is evident. 


1 T have inserted “‘since they say,”’ to complete the sense. The Greek 
is wepi dxavra—dion. But éaei might easily have dropt out before 
mépl, and pact corrupted into dicee. ‘ 

2 In lieu of rovrwy, which I cannot understand, Plato wrote I imagine 
Ere av Te Ov— 

35 In oddpa, says Ast, there is an allusion to the same word in the 
answer of Clinias; and hence, to preserve the antithesis, Plato added yoga. 
For otherwise he would have written waAXov and 7rrov. 

3 That is to say, some quantities are incommensurable, and others not. T. 


id 
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"Athen. But again, as regards length and breadth against 
depth, or leneth and breadth against each other, do not all of 
us the Greeks think, touching these questions, thus, that they 
can be measured against each other in some way ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. But if this be at no time and by no means possible, 
and yet all the Greeks, as I have said, think it is possible, is 
it not fit, that, being ashamed of them all, we should thus 
address them,—O ye best of Greeks, this is one of the 
things, which we said it was base not to know. But is it not 
altogether beautiful to know things necessary (to be known)? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And in addition to these, there are other things 
allied to them, in which many errors, the sisters of those 
[errors |,' are produced in us. 

Clin. What are these? 

Athen. Those relating to quantities that are commensurable 
and not commensurable, by what nature they exist. For it is 
necessary that he, who reflects upon them, should distinguish 
them, or be altogether a person of no mark ; and it is meet? by 
throwing out problems to each other, and, being engaged in an 
amusement more agreeable than the pebble-game® of old men, to 
have a love for contention in a pursuit worthy of all attention.‘ 

Clin. Perhaps so. At least it seems that the pebble-game 
and this education are very® different from each other. 

Athen. These subjects then I assert, Clinias, the youths 
ought to learn. For they are neither hurtful nor difficult ; and 

1 Ast has properly rejected awaprnudarwy as an interpolation. 

2 In lieu of AEI the sense requires AEI, as I have translated. 

3 So I should have translated werre:a at Charm. § 47, Alcib. 1. § 15, 
and here in v. § 9. For though the modern draughts is the nearest ap- 
proach to the Greek verreia, yet there seems to have been some difference 
in these two games. Wrongly therefore have I translated merreiay, ‘‘a 
game of dice,” in the Statesman, § 38, as shown by Phedr. p. 274, D. 
qeTTeiac TE Kai KuPéiac. 

4 Instead of ratrwy, which I cannot understand, I have translated as 
if the Greek were ravTwy— 

5 All the MSS. read od xaymodkv— Stephens was the first to suggest 
cai wauroXyv, found subsequently, according to Stalbaum, in the margin 
of a solitary MS. For Ficinus omits the negative. But as cai has no 
meaning here, I should prefer zov— On the confusion of ov and zou 
see Porson at Hecub. 300. Winckelmann refers to his note on Plutarck 
Erot. p. 217, but what he says there [ know not, for I have never seen 


the book. 
Xx 
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when they are learnt, combined with sport, they will do a be- 
_nefit, but never a hurt, to our state. But, if any one says 
otherwise, let us hear him. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. If then these things appear to be so, it is aan 
that we shall decide in their favour; but appearing to be not 
so, they will be decided against. 

Clin. Evidently so. How not? 

Athen. Let then these be laid down as belonging to neces- 
_ sary instructions, in order that what relates to the laws may 
not be (done) by us in vain. 

1 Clin. Let them be laid down.! 

Athen. *(For they are) as it were pledges from the rest of 
the polity, which may be dissolved,? if they should in no re- 
spect receive kindly? us, who propose them, or you, who 
establish them. 

Clin. The condition you propose is just. 

[22.| Athen. After these then look to the instruction re- 
lating to the stars, whether this being chosen for youth pleases 
us, or the contrary. 

Clin. Only speak. 

Athen. And yet there is respecting them a subject of great 
marvel, and to be endured at no time and by no means. 

Clin. What is this ? 

Athen. We say that we ought not to search after the great- 
est god,‘ and the whole order of the world, nor to be busy in 
explaining the causes (of things ); for itis not holy. It seems 
indeed, that, if the very contrary took place, it would take 
place correctly. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. What is stated is a paradox, and some one may 
think it is not suited to old men; but when any one conceives 


—! T have assigned the words xeio@w pévrot to Clinias. For péyroe, 
following a word repeated, always indicates the assent of the party thus 
repeating the word, as I have shown on Hipp. Maj. $ 12, n. 2. 

—* I confess I cannot understand the words between ‘the numerals. 

3 Ast says that ¢iAogpovjrae means “be agreeable.”’ But diregdpor- 
cioar has always elsewhere an active sense, Hence I am at a loss here 
for the real meaning of the whole sentence. 

* On this celebrated saying of Plato Ast has referred to a host of 
writers, who have alluded to it, from Cicero De N. D. i. 12, to Theodo- 
retus. 
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that instruction is something beautiful, and true, and advan- 
tageous to a city, and likewise in every respect acceptable to the 
deity, by no manner of means is it possible not to mention it. 

Clin. You say what is reasonable. But shall we find an 
instruction of this kind in the case of the stars ? 

Athen. All we Greeks, so to say, tell, O ye good men, a false- 
hood respecting those mighty divinities the Sun and Moon. 

Clin. Of what kind is the falsehood ? 

Athen. We say that they never proceed in the same path, 
and that there are some other stars with them, to which we 
give the name of planets. 

Clin. By Zeus, you are saying, guest, the truth. For in 
the course of my life, I have often seen myself the morning 
and the evening star, and certain other stars, never proceeding 
along in the same track, but wandering entirely. And we all 
know that the Sun and Moon !are perpetually doing so.! 

Athen. These then are the things, Megillus and Clinias, 
which I assert our citizens and youths ought to learn respect- 
ing the gods in heaven, so far as this about all these matters, 
so far? for the sake of not blaspheming them, but of offering 
sacrifices ever with good-omened words, and piously in prayers 
approaching? them. 

Clin. This indeed is right, if, first, it is possible to learn 
that, of which you are speaking ; and next, if we are not at 
present speaking properly about them, yet after learning, we 
shall speak so of them. Thus much do I go along with you; 
and that a thing of this kind must be learnt. Do you, then, 
endeavour to explain entirely that these things are so, and we 
will together follow you as your disciples. 


1_1 The Greek is dodévrac ravd’ & aei-—which is perfectly unintelli- 
gible. Hence Ast would read ratra dei, similar to ‘‘ semper hee facere ”’ 
in Cornarius. But Ficinus has ‘‘errare semper omnes cognovimus : ” 
Plato wrote, I suspect, opdvrTeg EvOa cal évOa Osiv—i. e. “ on looking at 
them we know that they run hither and thither.’? On the confusion of 
opdvrec and do@vrec see my remarks in Troad. Preef. p. xxiii., and on 
év@a cai év@a, found in viii. § 5, p. 835, B., see at Eumen. 95. 

2_® The Greek is wept arayrwy robrwy péxoi—where péxor is re- 
peated unnecessarily, whatever Ast may say to the contrary; and zepi 
anavTwv TovTwY, omitted by Ficinus, have nothing to which they can be 
referred. I suspect that we ought to transpose them after esgnpeiv 8, 
and read répi dravtwy robtwy iv yaog— 

$ I have translated as if the Greek word was formerly éoyopévovg, not, 
as at present, evyopévouc. 

x 2 
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| Athen. It is not easy to learn what I am saying, nor is it 
on the other hand altogether difficult, nor is it a matter of a 
very long time. And the proof is, that, although I myself 
have heard these things, neither recently! nor formerly, I am 
able to render them manifest in a little time. And yet had 
they been difficult, I, who am in years, would not have been 
able to explain them to you, who are in years. 

Clin. You say what is true. But what is the instruction, 
which you call marvellous; but which you say it is fitting for 
the youths to learn, and yet we are ignorant of? Endeavour to 
speak about it, at least tothis extent, with the utmost perspicuity. 

Athen. I must endeavour. The notion then, thou best of 
men, respecting the Sun and Moon and the other stars, that 
they are planets, is not correct; but the very contrary is the 
ease. For each of them perpetually traverses the same path, 
being not many, but one, in a circle; but they appear to tra- 
verse many. And that, which is the most swift of them, is 
not rightly thought to be? the slowest, and contrariwise the 
contrary. Now if such is the case naturally, but we do not 
think so, if we had such notions respecting the horses, that 
run at Olympia, or of men contesting in the long course, and 
we called the swiftest the slowest, and the slowest the swiftest, 
and, passing our encomiums, celebrated the vanquished as the 
victor, I think we should not attach our praises properly, nor 
in a manner agreeable to the racers, ?being men.? But now, 
when we err in the very same manner respecting the gods, do 
we not think that, what,4 when it took place there, would be 
then ridiculous and incorrect, takes place here at present (not 
well) in the case of the gods. 

Clin. Ridiculous, I am aware, entirely.® 


1 From “nuper’’ in Ficinus, Stephens suggested véoyv, found subse- 
quently in one MS., in lieu of véog : which should otherwise be véoc or, 
to which véwe in three MSS. seems to lead, or else to vewort, which 
Winckelmann prefers. 

2 I have translated as if the Greek were éivar, not av— 

33 The words between the numerals Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, 
has omitted ; for he saw that ady@pw7rotc could scarcely thus be mentioned 
singly after the preceding tr7wy and avdp@v. Hence Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, dvOowzoure tm7ore Te, not avOpwz7role ovr. 

* | have translated as if the Greek were oi0’, dAwce, not ovdauoc— 

* I have adopted the notion of Ast, that Plato wrote oioued’ 6O—not ot6- 
peOa—He should have elicited likewise évrav@0t ov« ed from éyravOoi 
kai—as I have translated. 
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Athen. It is not then an act acceptable to the divinity, 
when we hymn to the gods what is false. 

Clin. Most true; if such is the case. 

Athen. If then we can show that such is the case, all these 
subjects are up to this point to be learnt; but, if we cannot 
show it, we must dismiss them; and let this be thus laid down. 

Clin. By all means. 

[23.] Athen. It is then proper to say now, that the legal in- 
stitutions relating to the instruction of childhood, have reached 
their end. And it is requisite to reflect in a similar manner 
upon hunting and every thing else of this kind. |For it ap- 
pears that the office of a lawgiver is not merely that of laying 
down laws; but that he ought to make use of what is a mean 
between admonition and laws;! an idea that has often oc- 
curred to us during our discussion; for instance, (when we 
were speaking) about the bringing up of the very young. For 
we said there were things not to be mentioned; and that, 
speaking of them as laws laid down, we thought the notion? 
to be full? of folly; but laws having been written in this 
way, and the whole of a polity (laid down),‘ the praise of 
a citizen pre-eminent in virtue 1s not then perfect, when any 
one says that he, who ministers the best to the laws, and 
obeys them the most, is the good man; but this would be 
said more perfectly, that he is so, who leads a life with- 
out stain,® through being obedient to the writings of the 
party, who lays down the laws and distributes praise and 
blame. This is the most correct language for the praise of a 


‘1 Such is the literal translation of Ficinus. That of the Greek is less 
intelligible. ‘‘ Fur it seems almost that, what is ordained by the lawgiver, 
is for some other purpose than for the lawgiver to be freed (from trouble), 
and that there is something else in addition to the laws, which is naturally 
something between admonition and laws.” Instead however of ézi peiZoy 
eivat, which Ast would defend, Stephens suggested imi peiZoy iévac: 
while the Bipont editor prefers ére peitZov eivat, obtained from the version 
of Cornarius. 

2 In lieu of eivat, which I cannot understand, nor could Ast, as is evi- 
dent from his unsatisfactory explanation, I have translated as if the 
Greek were éyvocay—For there would be thus a Platonic play upon éy- 
vorav—avoiac yépev— See at Phileb. § 57, n. 56. Ficinus has, what 
Taylor adopted, ‘‘ idque tentare dementis esse.”’ 

3 This is the happy restoration by Cornarius of yéwew for ye pny. 

* Ficinus alone has “ republica constituta,” required by the sense. 

5 Ficinus omits dkparov— Winckelmann suggests d«odraroc. 
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citizen ; and the legislator in reality ought not only to write 
down his laws, but in addition to the laws to write down, 
interwoven with them,! what seems to him to be beautiful and 
not beautiful; and the tip-top citizen should establish firmly 
these no less than what are bound down by fines imposed by 
the law. And we adduce as a witness the subject of our 
present discussion ; for it will show more clearly what we 
mean. For hunting is a thing of wide extent, comprehended 
at present under nearly one name. For there is much hunting 
of aquatic animals; much of those that fly ; and still more of 
those on land, not only of wild beasts, but that which? it is fit 
to consider as the hunting of men, I mean? in war, and much 
too is the hunting in the way of friendship, of which one part 
brings praise, the other blame. The thefts too of robbers and 
armies are huntings. The legislator, therefore, who establishes 
laws about hunting, can neither leave these unnoticed, nor, by 
imposing regulations and fines on all, lay down laws of a men- 
acing kind. What then is to be done in cases of this kind? 
4On the one hand, the legislator ought to praise and blame the 
business of hunting,‘ relating to the labours and pursuits of 
youth ; and on the other hand, the young man ought to hear and 
obey, and neither pleasure nor labour ought to prevent him 
(from doing so); but let him honour what is mentioned with 
praise, rather than what has been laid down by law, and are 
accompanied with threats, united to fines relating to each, °and 
perform what is enjoined.? ‘This being premised, the praise 
and blame of hunting will follow in a becoming manner. For 
that, which makes the souls of young men better, belongs to 
the person praising, but to the party blaming that, which 
(effects) the contrary. Let us then speak of what follows in 
order, addressing the young men by a prayer—O friends, 
never may any desire or love of fishing by sea, or of fishing 
with a hook, seize you; nor, generally, of labouring to catch 


' Ficinus omits vdpuouc gueweypéva. 

* I have translated as if the Greek were }v, what the syntax requires, 
not rnv— 

* Stephens correctly suggested riv ye—in lieu of rhy re— 

‘4 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has ‘ oportet ut legislator, quee in 
venatione, laudanda sunt, laudet; que contra, vituperet.”’ 

5_® The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 
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any aquatic animals with an osier net,! either when you are 
awake or asleep!” May no desire ever come upon you to catch 
men at sea, nor to rob them, which would make you cruel and 
lawless hunters! And never may it come into your farthest 
thoughts? to commit thefts in the country and city ; nor let a 
desire, *full of cleverness, but not a very liberal one,* come upon 
any young person to catch birds. The hunting then and catch- 
ing of land animals alone remains for our athletes ; of which, one 
kind, performed by those sleeping ® ever ® in turn, and called noc- 
turnal, belongs to sluggish men, and is not worthy of praise ; nor 
yet the other (of thoseawake),’ which, enjoying a remission from 
labour, does by nets and snares, and not by the victory of a soul 
fond of labour, get the savage strength of wild beasts into its 
power. That hunting then of quadrupeds alone remains as the 
best of all, performed with horses and dogs, and by the bodies 
of the parties themselves; over all of which animals they get 
the mastery by running them down, and inflicting blows, and 
hurling darts, the parties themselves, to whom there is any care 
of possessing a godlike bravery, being engaged with their own 
hands in the hunt. Of all these matters then in the shape 
of praise or blame, let this discourse have been spoken; and 
let this be the law. Let no one hinder these truly sacred 
hunters from hunting, wherever they please. But no one 
shall ever suffer any person at any place to engage in noc- 
turnal hunting with dogs® and ropes. And let him not prevent 

* The nets, to which Plato alludes, are still in use in England for 
catching eels especially, and are called eel-baskets. 

2 This allusion to catching fish, when the fisherman is asleep, will be 
best understood by knowing that nets are generally set over-night ; when 
fish are more eager in their search for food than during the day. 

* Ast, dissatisfied with ei¢ roy éoyaroy vovy, would reject those words 
as an interpolation; or, omitting only vovy, render &i¢ Tov Eoxaror “to the 
man of lowest character,” referring to Aristotle Polit. vii. 1]. Stalb. would 
expel ec and vovv. I should prefer eig rov row éoyatrou—vovy. Fici- 


nus omits éoxaroy entirely. Winckelmann would read sic 70 écyaror, 
referring to Herodot. vii. 229. 

*_4 Ficinus has “‘ jucunda venatio, servilis magis quam libera.”? But 
aipddog is not * pleasant,’”? but “‘ crafty,’ as shown by myself on Atsch. 
Suppl. 1035. 

5 Ficinus seems to refer rv evddvrwy to the animals. 

6 In the unmeaning ad lies hid aei—as I have translated. 

7 Instead of rév d:avatpara, Winckelmann suggests roy éypnyopdtwy 
Svaratpara—what I have adopted. 

8 In lieu of kvot Grou proposed to read doxvor, whom Ast and the Zu- 
rich editors have followed. 
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fowling in uncultivated places and in mountains; but any one 
who may be present shall forbid it in cultivated and ! sacred 
holy! places, and a person catching fish, except in ports or 
sacred rivers, and marshes or pools; but in other places let it 
be lawful for him to catch them, provided he does not use a 
mixture of juices.?_ Now, therefore, it is proper to say, that the 
legal institutions respecting education have arrived at their end. 
Clin. You may well say so. 


BOOK VIII. 


[1.] Cross upon these it is for us to regulate and lay down 
by law, in conjunction with the Delphic oracles, festivals, 
(and)? what (are to be) the sacrifices and the divinities,* to 
whom it will be better and more advisable for the state to sacri- 
fice, and at what time, and how many in number. Of these mat- 
ters,” I think® it will be perhaps nearly our business to lay 
down some by law. 

Clin. Perhaps so, as regards the number. 

Athen. Let us then speak first as regards the number. ‘For 
let there be’ of three hundred and sixty-five ®nothing want- 
ing ;® so that some one? of the magistrates may always sacri- 


!__1 The Greek in one MS. is tepoic ayiowe: where Ast would reject 
aytowe as agl, The six others read aypiotc: which seems to lead to 
iepaic do0yao1.— On the word dpyd¢ see Ruhnken on Tim. p. 195. 

2 This is the earliest allusion to the custom, still prevalent in England, 
of catching fish by putting poisonous or stupifying drugs into the water. 

3 I have translated as if «ai had dropt out before at ruvec, and thus 
met the objection first started by Stephens against the want of syntax. 

4 Although Qéot¢ oitorvory might be defended by the passages produced 
by Lobeck on Ajac. 801, ed. 1, yet here one would prefer @<0t, oiorroww 
—and so in Aristoph. Barp. 889, “Erepor yap siowy, oioty sbxouat Oeoic 
—Brunck correctly adopted Qeoi, found in some MSS. 

5 In lieu of fa y’ adrwy, where ye is useless, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
rovrwy, as I have translated. 

§ One MS. has ay tivat vopobereiy, evidently an error for dv otpat 
vouoGereiyv, which I have adopted. 

7—1 Instead of Zsrwoay, Ficinus has “ oportere censeo,”’ translated by 
Taylor, “I should establish. ”’ 

8—8* The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

® In lieu of dawe dv pia yé ric, I should prefer 6mwe dy oonpépar Te¢g— 
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fice to some god or demon in behalf of the city, and the peo- 
ple,! and their property. And let the (holy) interpreters, 
and the priests, and the priestesses, and the prophets, being 
assembled together, with the guardians of the laws, ordain 
what it was necessary for the legislator to omit. ?For it 
is requisite that these should take notice of things omitted.? 
For the law will say that there are twelve festivals to the 
twelve gods, from whom each tribe has its name, and that 
persons are to make to each of these monthly sacrifices, and 
dances, and musical contests, and to assign the gymnastic 
exercises, in a manner befitting both to the gods themselves, 
and the several seasons; and to distribute the female festi- 
vals likewise, such as ought to be separated from the men, 
and such as ought not. Moreover, the festivals of the gods 
below, and such as are to be called celestial, and what is 
attendant on these, must not be mixed together, but must be 
separated in the twelfth month, sacred to Pluto,* by persons 
paying rites according to law: nor must persons feel, like 
enemies, an ill will towards that god, but they must honour 
him, as being even the best to the race of men. ‘4For the 
communion between soul and body is not better than the 
separation, as I affirm, speaking seriously. Besides, it is re- 
For Plato meant to say that there ought to be a sacrifice daily ; for he knew 
that the year consisted of 365 days. With regard to the word oonpépat, 
it is found twice in Aristophanes, and is to be restored again for onpepor, 
as I remarked in the Cl. Jl., No. 37, p. 130, although pia ye tec might 
be supported by at least a dozen passages. 

1 Ficinus has “se ipsis,’” from whence Ast would read avréyv. He 
should have suggested aorwy, unless it be said that adrwy agrees with 
awohurey, to be got out of réAewe. See Porson on Hee. 22. 

22 So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ nam derelictorum cog- 
nitores istos esse oportet.”? The Greek is cat 6) Kai abrov robrouv ypn 
yiyvecOat tmiyyvepovac Tov wWapadeTropévov TobToUE Tove a’Tov¢c: Where 
kai 67 kai, “moreover,” is an absurdity, for the sense requires kai yao, 
and Tov 7wapaXeropévov is an evident explanation of avrov rotrov: to 
say nothing of the unmeaning rovrove rove avrove, ‘these the same.” 
Plato wrote in Greek cai yap avtod¢ TobTrou xpn yiyvecOa imtyvywopovac— 
answering to the Latin of Ficinus. 

3 In like manner during the 12th month the Saturnalia were celebrated 
in ancient Rome. 

44 T must leave for others to explain the relevancy of the sentiment 
between the numerals. It is beyond my comprehension. UnlessI am 
greatly mistaken, there is a lacuna here, in which it was shown that the 
union of body and, soul was effected by the agency of the celestial gods, 
and the separation by that of the infernal; and that both were equally kind 
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quisite for those, who are about to distinguish these suffi- 
ciently, to have this notion, that this our city is such, as no 
one will find another like it, of those at present, as regards 
the leisurely employment of time, and the power over things 
necessary for existence. But it ought, like a single indi- 
vidual, to live well. Now to those living well, it is neces- 
sary for this to be present the first, namely, !that persons 
should neither injure others,! nor be injured by others. Now 
of these, the former is not very difficult ; but it is very 
difficult to possess the power of not being injured ; nor is it 
possible to perfectly acquire it otherwise than by becoming 
perfectly good. The same thing also takes place in a city, to 
which, when it is good, there is a life of peace ; but of war from 
without and within, when it is wicked. And as this is the case 
nearly every where,’ each must exercise themselves in war, not 
during a war, but during a life of peace. It is necessary then 
for a city, endued with intellect, to exercise itself in war, for not 
less than one day in each month, but for more as it may seem 
fit to the rulers, without taking thought of cold or heat, both 
the men, and the women and the boys, ‘in order that all may 
be prepared,* when it shall somehow® seem good to the rulers 
to lead forth the people in a mass, ®and sometimes in portions.® 


toman, while living and dead, if he only acted during life piously towards 
both. With regard to the sentiment that death is not inferior to life, 
Stobeus will furnish plenty of passages in Tit. cxx. 

1! J have adopted the reading found in the text of two MSS., and the 
margin of one, pyre avrove adiceiy ddXove, similar to “ut nec ipsi aliis 
nec alii ipsis injuriam inferant’’ in Ficinus, where d\Xove, wanting in the 
rest, has been supplied, as required by the antithesis; on which see my 
Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 157. Perhaps however Plato, ro unr’ aduxsiv pyr’ 
aouceioOat, as we find Aakcvew, daxvec@at in Aristoph. Baro. 886. 

2 Fora perfectly good man cannot be injured; because he, who is in- 
jured, is deprived of some good. Now virtue is the property of a perfectly 
good man; but this cannot be taken away. T. 

3 I have translated as if the Greek were wdavrn, not ratr 

‘4 The words between the numerals have been adopted by Taylor 
from the Latin alone of Ficinus, ‘‘ ut omnes parati sint.” 

° The Greek is w¢ twavdnpiay: where we is unintelligible. Ficinus has 
5 Se aegtata which leads to awe. Winckelmann suggests zav- 

A ae 

‘—® The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. The Greek is rére 62 kai kata péon: where Stephens 
would read roré, adopted by Ast and Stalb. But though réze is some- 
times found in the second clause, with the omission of it in the first, yet 
here Plato wrote, I suspect, either rére 0’ ad or éviore— 
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And it is meet! to devise some beautiful sports, together with 
sacrifices, that certain festival-battles? may take place, imi- 
tating as distinctly as possible the battles in war ; and it is 
meet to distribute rewards of victory and valour to each of 
these, and to make encomiums upon, and abuse of, each other, 
according as each may conduct himself in the contests, and 
through the whole of life, ?by decking the party, who has been 
thought to be the best, and dispraising him, who has not.3 
But, in the first place, let not every one be a poet on such sub- 
jects, but let him be a person not less than fifty years of age ; 
nor, in the next place, such of those, as possess poetry and 
music sufficiently in themselves, but have never done any 
honourable and conspicuous act, but such as are good men 
themselves and held in honour by the state, and have been the 
doers of honourable deeds. (And)‘ let the compositions of 
such persons be sung, even although they may not be naturally 
musical. But let the decision on these matters be with the 
instructor of youth, and the other guardians of the laws ; and 
let them® assign, as an honour to them® alone, a freedom of 
speech in songs; but to the others let there not be this liberty ; 
nor let any one dare to sing a song, which has not been approved 
of by the guardians of the laws, who are to decide, not even 
if it be sweeter than the hymns of 7Thamyris and Orpheus ;? 
but such sacred poems as have, after being decided upon, been 
dedicated to the gods; and such as, being the poems of worthy 
men, scattering blame or praise on certain parties, have been 
adjudged to do a thing of this kind with moderation. 

[2.] The same things, I assert, ought to take place similar- 
ly, both among men and women, respecting war, and the li- 
berty of speech in poetry. Butitis meet for the legislator to 
bring the question before himself, and to cast about it with 
this discourse—Come, what citizens shall I, after having 


1 T have translated as if the Greek were AEI not AEI. 

* These festival-battles would be now called sham-fights, occurring 
on certain holy-days. 

3—3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

4 [ have translated as if cai had dropt out after cakov— 

5 [have adopted ovrou dé, suggested by Ast, for rovro— 

§ Ficinus has “ probis viris,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

7—1 In the time of Plato there was some poetry afloat, attributed to Or- 
pheus: but this and another passage in Ion, § 4, are the only two, where 
a similar allusion is made to the existing poetry of Thamyris. 
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nourished the whole state properly, bring up ? Ought they not 
to be the combatants in the greatest contests, to whom there 
are ten thousand antagonists ? Entirely so, some one speaking 
with propriety may say. What then, if we had brought up 
boxers or combatants in boxing and wrestling united, or per- 
sons contending in any other contests of this kind, should we 
have met! them in the contest itself, not having ourselves 
fought with any one at a former time? Or, if we were pugil- 
ists, should we not have learned to fight many days previous 
to the contest, and laboured hard in imitating all such things 
as we should be about to adopt at that period,? when we were 
contending for victory ? And should we not, with the view of 
coming the nearest possible to what is similar, have put on box- 
ing-gloves® instead of the cestus, in order that the blows and 
the avoidance of blows might be practised as sufficiently as pos- 
sible? And should there have happened to be a deficiency of 
fellow-combatants, should we not, through dreading the laugh- 
ter of the senseless, have dared to hang up an inanimate 
image,* and practise ourselves against it ? And if we were in 
want both of animate and inanimate adversaries, should we 
not have ventured, in some desert spot, to fight even with a 
shadow® against ourselves ? Or, for what else would any one 
say that this practice in moving the hand took place ? 

Clin. For nearly nothing else, O guest, than the very one 
you have just now mentioned. 

Athen. What then, will the warlike portion of the city dare 

1 Ficinus, mistaking the meaning of arnvrwy, has rendered the passage 
‘‘itane in ipsum certamen educeremus, ut cum nullo antea unquam pug- 
naverint :’’ and his mistake is followed to the letter by Taylor. 

2 Instead of ei¢ rére, Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. éy r@ 
éyrt, for his version is ‘‘ in vero certamine,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

3 The Greek is o¢aipac, literally ‘‘ balls,’ from which it is evident, 
that by c¢aipat were meant what we call in England “ boxing-gloves,”’ 
that have on the outside a semi-spherical projection ; while by the word 
ipa, literally, “a thong,’’ was meant ‘a leather strap, studded with iron 
nails,’”’ called in Latin ‘‘ cestus,’’ which, as we learn from Theocritus, Id. 
xx. 3, was put round the knuckles, not only to protect them, but to cause 
the blow to be heavier. ‘ 

* Such was the practice of the Romans, as we learn from Juvenal vi. 
_ 246, Senec. Epist. xviii. 6, and Vegetius de Re Milit. i. 11, ii. 23, quoted 
by Ast; who might have referred to the Laches, § 1, where the fighting 
- I armour was probably something of a similar kind. 
| * On this oxcapayia, Ast refers to Virgil, Ain. v. 376; Plato, Rep. vii. 

0; Apolog. § 2; and Schol. on Philostratus Heroic. p. 393, ed. Boiss. 
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on each occasion to go to the greatest of contests, worse pre- 
pared than combatants of this kind, when it is about to 
fight for life, and for children, and property, and the whole of 
the state. And will not then the legislator, fearful lest 
these gymnastic exercises with each other should appear to 
some persons ridiculous, lay down a law, and ordain that per- 
sons are to act the soldier each day in a little way without 
arms, and cause the dances, and the whole of gymnastic exer- 
cise, to tend together to this point? and will he not likewise 
ordain that some of the gymnastic exercises for instance,! 
either greater or less, ?are to last for not less than a month ; 
and that persons are to enter? into contests with each other 
through the whole country in seizing upon places, and making 
ambuscades,? and by imitating the whole of war in reality,* to 
fight with boxing-gloves, and to make use of darts somewhat 
dangerous, and as near as possible to the hurling of real ones ; 
in order that the sport may not be altogether without a fear 
from each other, but cause some terror, and thus, after a man- 
ner, show who is the man of mettle, and who is not; and by 
distributing correctly honours to some, and disgrace to others, 
he may render the whole state through its (whole) life useful 
for a real contest. And moreover, should any one happen to 
die in these contests, that, as the death was involuntary, he 
may lay down that the homicide shall, after being purified 
according to law, be pure in hand; reflecting that when not 
many men die, others will be born again not inferior; but 
when fear, as it were, dies, in all these cases he will no longer 


1 This is the only passage I remember to have met with, where oioy or 
any word is introduced between ot dé and revec—and even here it is 
omitted by Ficinus; whose version however is not sufficiently close to 
enable us to see what he found in his MS. 

22 Ast would reject re kai éharrove, as being not only at variance with 
the train of thought, but omitted likewise by Ficinus. But he forgot 
that in peiZove kai édarrove, for TE is properly omitted by one MS., there 
is an allusion to the wavdnpiga 7 Kara pépn mentioned in § 1, and that 
kat is to be taken in the sense of 7, as shortly afterwards Kardiw [re] Kai 
Geer eas 0G77 For other examples see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 173. 

3 [ have translated as if Plato wrote cpidhac—aprrhopéivovg—Kai 7 Ou- 
oupévouc évédpac, not auihiac— Tovovpévovce —apirwpévove Kai év- 
édpac— 

/ In lieu of ovrwe one MS. has ¢ byToc. Neither word is acknowledged 
by Ficinus. One aoe prefer o¥rwe, and unite it to opapopayéiv. 
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be able to discover a test of the better and the worse; which 
is, in no small degree, a greater evil to a state than the 
other.! 

Clin. We will agree with you, O guest, that he ought to 
lay down matters of this kind by law, and direct the attention 
of the whole state to them. 

[3.] Athen. Do we then all of us know the reason, why in 
cities at present no such dancing and contest exist, scarcely at 
any time or in any manner, except to a very small extent ? 
Shall we say that this happens through the ignorance of the 
masses, and of those who have laid down laws for them ? 

Clin. Perhaps so. 

Athen. By no means, O blessed Clinias. But it is proper to 
say that there are two causes of this, and very sufficient too. 

Clin. What are they ? 

Athen. One is, that, through the love of wealth making the 
whole of time to be without any leisure? for the care of other 
things except private property, on which the soul of every. 
citizen is hanging, it can have no care for other things but 
of daily pecuniary gain; and whatever learning or pursuit 
leads to this, every one individually is most ready to learn and 
to practise, but he laughs down all the rest. It is proper there- 
fore to mention this as one reason, why a state is unwilling to 
engage seriously in this or any other honourable and excellent 
pursuit ; but through an insatiable desire of silver and gold 
is willing for every man to undergo every art and artifice, 
both the more beautiful and the more base,* if he is about to 
become wealthy, and to engage in a line of conduct holy and 
unholy, and thoroughly disgraceful, and to feel no annoyance, 
if only he possesses the power, like a wild beast,* to eat all 


1 Namely, “the involuntary destruction of a few individuals.” T. 

2 From hence it is evident that the favourite doctrine of the Political 
Economists of the present day, that ‘‘ time is money,”’ is older than they 
are probably aware of. 

_ * With this passage may be compared the celebrated one in Horace 
i. Ep. i. 65, “rem facias, rem, Si possis, recte ; si non, quocunque modo, 
rem.” 

4 Instead of O@npiw Stephens was the first to suggest Onoioy, adopted 
by Ast and Stalb. Winckelmann conceives that yaorpi has been erased 
before kalaren Onpiw, answering to “ ventri”’ in Ficinus, ‘‘veluti pecora, 
ventrl ac veneri serviant.’”’ 
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kinds of things, and drink likewise,' and to obtain all satiety 
in all forms of venereal enjoyments. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. Let this then be put down as one reascn, which I 
assign, aS preventing states from practising? any thing else | 
that is honourable or what relates to war sufficiently ; but by — 
causing the naturally well-ordered to become merchants, and 
ship-owners, and servile ministers, and the brave to be rob- 
bers, and house-breakers, and guilty of sacrilege, and fond of 
war, and tyrannical, it destroys, and greatly so? sometimes, 
those who were well-disposed but unfortunate. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. Why should I not call those in every respect unfor- 
tunate, to whom there is a necessity by feeling hungry through 
the whole of life and neglecting their own soul to be per- 
petually engaged in a contest ? 4 

Clin. This, then, is one reason. But what do you assign, O 
guest, as the second ? 

Athen. You have very properly reminded me. 

5 Clin. This insatiable search (after wealth)® that makes 
each person to be without leisure, is, as you say, one impedi- 
ment to each practising what relates to war. Beit so. But 
tell us the second. 

Athen. Do I seem to have not spoken, but to have wasted 
time through a want of readiness ? 

Clin. You do not. But you seem to us to reprobate, as 
through hatred, a custom of this kind more than is becoming, 
Tin the language which has just now fallen from you.’ 


1 Although wcatrwe might perhaps stand, yet 1 should prefer dowrwc— 
“intemperately.”’ See at vin. § 6 

2 I have omitted here toa, which is evidently out of its place, and 
translated as if é@ou, “neglecting,” followed rHyv Puxny aéi THY avToy in 
ie next speech of the Athenian. 

— The Greek is rrowtoa cai pan’ éviore— But rovovoa is evidently 
Mn ia after the preceding arepyacopivn. Plato wrote, I suspect, 
what I have translated, awéAAvot kai para iviore— 

4 Instead of SueZedOeiy, Ficinus found some word answering to his 
‘‘ cruciare,” probably dveEaOAeder. 
5 This speech belongs rather to Megillus. For otherwise Clinias will 
be found to repeat his previous request. 
‘ he Ne alone has, what is required by the sense, ** divitiarum—”’ 
—’ The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 
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Athen. You find fault with me, guests, most correctly ; and 
you shall hear, as is reasonable, what is after this. 

Clin. Only speak. , 

Athen. 1 say, then, that the not-polities, of which we have 
often spoken in our previous conversation, namely, a demo- 
cracy, an oligarchy, and a tyranny, are the causes of this. 
For in these there is not a single polity; but all may most 
justly be called states of sedition. For not one willingly rules 
over the willing, but willingly over the unwilling, and this 
always with some compulsion. And as the governor fears the 
governed, he never at any time willingly permits a person to 
be handsome, or wealthy, or strong, or brave, or altogether 
warlike. ! These two then are nearly pre-eminently the causes 
of all things, but of these they are really the pre-eminent.! 
But the polity for which we are now giving laws, avoids both 
these. For it leads a life of the greatest leisure; and (the 
people) are free from each other, and will, I think, become from 
these laws the lovers of money the least. So that such an 
establishment of a polity would alone of all existing at present, 
probably and according to reason receive at the same time the 
instruction that has been gone through, and the warlike sport, 
which has been perfected correctly at least by description. 

Clin. Correctly (said). 

[4.] Athen. Is it not then next in order to these for us to 
have a recollection of all gymnastic contests, so that we may 
attend to such of them as appertain to war, and lay down the | 
rewards of victory, but to bid farewell to such, as do not apper- 
tain. But what they are, it is better for them to be detailed 
from the beginning, and to establish by law. And, first, must 
we not lay down what appertains to running and swiftness ? 

Clin. We must lay them down. 

Athen. Now the quickness of the body is altogether of all 
things the most appertaining to war; one kind connected with 
the feet, and the other with the hands; that of the feet being 
required for running away and overtaking, but (of the hands) 

—' Such, according to Ast, is the literal translation of the Greek: but 
of their meaning he says nothing, nor can I explain what he understood 
by them. What Plato really wrote, might, I think, be recovered by a 
conjecture. To my mind he certainly did not write what is found in the 


text at present. Ficinus has “‘ He due omnium quidem quodammodo, 
horum certe precipue cause sunt.” 
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‘the fight in close conflict and the standing up yale re- 
quiring strength and vigour.! 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But neither of them without heavy arms possesses 
the greatest utility. 

Clin. For how should they ? 

Athen. The crier, then, shall first invite the runner in the 
stadium, as he does now at the games. And the runner will 
enter, having a shield; for we do not put down rewards for 
the light-armed soldier. He, who is about to contend by 
running in the stadium, ?will enter the first with his arms; 
‘but the second, he (who is to run) the doubled course; the 
third, he (who is to run) the horse course; the fourth, more- 
over, he (who is to run) the long course;? and the fifth, 
oo we shall start the first with his arms on,? is to run a dis- 


—' Ast, justly objecting to the omission of yeipd¢ or yerpmv, required 
to oe mona, proposed to expel tox bos, as being superfluous before 
Owe, and to insert in its place yeod¢. But Schefer has shown that 
those two words are frequently united. To myself the error seems to be 
rather in payy Kai obyraoic, for which I would read apwaxia Kal ovo- 
Taow, where afyayia would necessarily carry with it the idea of a 
fight at close quarters, Suidas, has opportunely “Ayipayia’ ovvagy 
payne. “Ammcavoc. | 

— According to Ast, the whole course was divided into four parts. 
The first was called the Zradioy, consisting of 125 paces = 625 feet; the 
second was called Aiavdog, because the distance being a straight line, 
like a pipe, was the double of the stadium, and persons run from the 
starting post of the stadium to its winning post, and back again; the 
third called AdAtyoe, was six times the length of the stadium, and some- 
times seven, as may be inferred from Soph. El. 717; the fourth, “Imzrevoc, 
was, according to Pausanias, twice the AtavAoc, or four times the length 
of the stadium. Now if such was the case, it seems strange that the “I7- 
aeétog should be mentioned after the AdAryoe, and still more strange that 
if the course was called “Im7eoc, as it seems to have been from Euripides 
in Electr. 824, that Plato should call it épiaaoy: from whence Ficinus 
was led to render kai rpiroc, 0 Tov épimmuoy, by “ tertius, qui equis,’’ as 
if the question were here about a person riding on horseback, as well as 
running on foot, an interpretation at variance with the whole train of 
thought. 

—* After “the fifth,’ Ficinusalone has, what is required by the sense, 
and adopted by Taylor, ‘“ qui leviori armatura ornatus,” antithetical to the 
wadu Bapbrepor just afterwards. This however is not the only variation, 
for he thus transposes the next sentences, by writing after ‘‘ornatus ’— 
“‘quem primum sexaginta stadiorum spatio ad aliquod templum Martis 
perventurum immittemus ; alius etiam graviore armatus armatura, brevius 
ac planius spatium cursurus,’’—where not only has he omitted éaovoyd- 
Zovrec, which is here perfectly unintelligible, but inserted ‘‘alius,” to 
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tance of sixty stadia! to a certain temple of Mars ; and again call- 
ing by name (another) heavier armed to contend in a (shorter 
and) smoother road ; and again, another who is an archer, and 
having all the dress of an archer, (to run) a hundred stadia 
while engaged in the contest, through mountains and all kinds 
of country, toa temple of Apolloand Artemis; and after estab- 
lishing the contest, we will wait for them, until they arrive, 
and we will then bestow upon each victor the prize. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. Let us then consider: these contests as of three 
kinds; one of boys, another of beardless youths, and a third 
of men. And for the beardless youths we will lay down two 
thirds of the whole course; but for boys the halves of these, 
when contending with archers and armed men.? With 
respect to females, for girls not yet arrived at puberty and un- 
dressed,? (we will establish) the stadium, and diaulum, 4and 
horse-course, and the long course,‘ for them to contend? in 
the course itself, but to those, who are thirteen years of age, 
the communion remaining until marriage, for a period not 
longer than twenty years, nor less than eighteen.® And 
clothed with a fitting dress let them descend to the contest in 
these courses. 

And thus much concerning the contests of men and women 


answer to the following roy dé @\Xov, and * brevius,’’—likewise, which if 
not absolutely necessary, certainly renders the sentence more elegant. - 
With regard to Ast’s explanation of the common text, it is not such as 
will, or indeed should, satisfy any one. 

' To this passage Spanheim thinks that Callimachus had an eye, when 
he says in H. in Pall. 23, that the goddess had dic é&neovra d:abpsEaca 
dvatAovc, to show her power to do twice as much as a mortal runner. 

22 The German translator Schulthes, as I learn from Ast, found some 
difficulty here, which Ast has endeavoured to master by rendering the 
Greek as if it were eire rofdraic we sire kai bwAiTaLc Gpiddwpévote, i. e, 
“whether contending as archers or heavy-armed.”’ 

* From the expression in Eurip. Hec, 933, povomemA0c—Awpic we 
koopa, one might infer that the girls were not completely naked; although 
the contrary would seem to be the case from the passages of Anacreon 
and Duris, quoted there by the Scholiast. 

‘—4 T suspect the words between the numerals are an interpolation. 

- I cannot understand éy air r@ Spduw. Plato probably wrote éy 
avroyv T@~ Codum, ‘in their own course.’? From which it would be seen 
that the females had a course of their own. 

®‘—* Such is the literal version of the Greek, which Ast has endea- 
voured vainly, I think, to explain. I cannot understand it. 
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in running. With regard to trials of strength, in the place 
of wrestling, and such things, we will establish what are 
now considered heavy contests, namely, the fighting in heavy 
armour, by one contending with one, and two with two, and 
up to ten with ten. But what and to what extent it is re- 
quisite for a person not to suffer, or to do, to gain the victory, 
just as recently in the case of wrestling, the parties con- 
versant with that exercise have laid down laws, relating to 
what is the work of a person wrestling well, or not; so it is 
requisite to invite parties skilled in fighting with arms, and 
to request them to lay down laws, as to who is justly the 
victor in contests of this kind, and what regulation shall 
determine likewise the defeated party. And let the same laws 
be laid down respecting the females up to the time of marriage. 
And it is requisite for us to oppose to the contest in boxing and 
wrestling united the whole of the art of the light-shield soldier, 
where parties contend with bows, and light shields, and short 
spears, and in the hurling of stones from the hand and from 
slings ; and to lay down laws on these matters, (and)! to distribute 
legal honours ?and victories? to the party conducting himself 
the best on these points. After this it would be in the order of 
events for laws to be laid down respecting equestrian contests. 
There is not, indeed, much need of horses, nor many of them, 
at least in Crete; so that of necessity there is less attention 
given to the rearing of horses, and the contests with them. 
For not one of you‘ is in any respect the rearer of a chariot,° 
and there would be no ambition founded on reason to any one 
on this point: ®so that for us to establish competitors in a 
pursuit, which does not belong to the country, would be for 
us to have no mind, and to seem not to possess it.© But by 
proposing rewards for single horse contests, and for colts, that 
have not shed their first teeth, and for those that are between 

' Thave translated as if kai rov had dropt out between vdépoue and ro— 

2? ‘The words kai rag vixac I suspect are an explanation of ra yépa. 

3 I do not remember to have met with another passage, where azro- 
Ovdvat has this meaning. Plato wrote, I suspect, émiddvri, “who had 
improved ”’—For such is the constant meaning of émiduddvat. 

4 Stephens reads vpiy for npiv, from ‘ vestram”’ in Ficinus. 

5— To explain the strange expression dpwaroc-—rpopedc, Ast says 
that dppa is here used for “ equus,”’ as ‘‘currus”’ is in Latin. But the 
usage is found only in poetry. 


6’_s6 Taylor has merely, ‘‘ So that it would be foolish to establish con- 
tests of this kind,” 
xy 2 
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full-grown horses and colts, and to those that are full-grown, 
we should introduce an equestrian amusement, suited to the na- 
ture of the country. Let then there be on these points, accord- 
ing to law, a contest and a love of contests, and let there 
be granted to the Phylarchs and Hipparchs a decision in com- 
mon respecting all the courses themselves and those, who 
descend into them as competitors with their arms on. But by 
establishing contests either in gymnastic exercises or for those 
without arms here, we shall not correctly lay down the law. 
But as an archer on horseback, or a javelin-hurler, a Cretan 
is not useless, so that there will be! for the sake of sport a 
strife and contest in these points. But it is not fit to force 
females by laws relating to these matters and by ordinances 
touching a sharing in common. But if from their previous 
education, proceeding to a habit, their nature admits of it, and 
there is no reluctance in boys? and virgins to take a share, 
(it is proper) to permit them and not to blame. 

[5.] Here then has there now completely come to an end 
the plan for contending and the learning of gymnastics on 
such points, as we labour in contests, and such (as we learn) 
under ? masters day by day. And of music, moreover, the 
greater part has been gone through in like manner, and the 
matters relating to the Rhapsodists, and those that follow after 
them, and whatever contests of choirs necessarily occur at 
festivals, and will be orderly arranged in the months, and 
on the days, and in the years,* assigned to the gods and those © 
with them,° whether they are distributed into triennial periods, 
or quinquennial, or in whatever way or manner the gods have 
given an idea respecting their arrangement. Atthat period too 
it is meet to expect that the contests of music will take place, 
when ordered by the prize-distributers and the instructor of 
the youths, and the guardians of the laws; who, on meeting 

1 Since wore cannot be united to an imperative, I have translated as 
if the Greek were fora, not éorw. A few passages may indeed be pro- 
duced to gainsay this canon. But they all admit of an easy correction. 

2 By zaidec are meant here, what are called a little before dvnGBou. 

3 To support the syntax, Stephens was the first to read vad dWacka- 
Awy, suggested by ‘‘sub magistris,” in Ficinus. The idea has been 
adopted by Ast and Stalb. I should prefer ca0’ rmépay év dWackadwy, 
with the usual ellipse of oikm. And so Winckelmann, who refers to 
Protagor. p. 325, F. and Alcibiad. i. p. 110, B. 


+ Ficinus has, what is more natural, ‘‘ diebus mensibusque et annis.”’ 
5 Instead of wera OeWy, Ficinus has ‘ demonibus ’’— 
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together at a common spot, touching those very matters, shall 
become themselves the lawgivers, as to the time when, and 
the persons who, and with whom, they shall make the contests 
relating to all choirs and dancing. But of what kind each of 
these ought to be, both with respect to the language, and songs, 
and harmonies mingled with rhythms and dancing, has been 
often said by the first legislator ; according to. which the 
second legislators ought, by following in their steps, to distri- 
bute the contests in a manner befitting the several sacrifices 
at proper periods, and to permit the city to enjoy its festivals, 
With respect to these and other such like points, it is not dif- 
ficult to know what kind of a lawful arrangement they should 
obtain by lot ;! nor would the placing them here and there bring 
any great gain or loss to the state. But what is of no small 
consequence, and difficult to effect by persuasion, ?would be 
the work especially of a god ;? if indeed it is possible for the 
regulation to exist from him ; but now there seems almost to 
be the need of some bold man to do honour pre-eminently to 
the liberty of speech, and to state what seems to be the best 
for a city and citizens, by enjoining upon souls, that have 
become corrupt, what is becoming and consequent upon the 
whole polity, and by speaking in opposition to the greatest 
desires, and this without having a human being as an ally, but 
solely following reason alone. 

Clin. Of what reason are you now speaking, guest? for 
we do not understand you. 

Athen. Very likely. But I will endeavour to speak to you 
ina yet clearer manner. For when I arrived in the discourse 
at education, I perceived the lads and lasses associating with 
each other ina friendly manner. And it came, as was natural, 
upon me to be alarmed, when I considered how a person would 
use a state of that kind, where young men and women are deli- 
cately brought up, and unoccupied in those violent and vulgar 
Jabours, which very greatly extinguish rudeness, and where 
sacrifices, and festivals, and choirs are a care to all through 
the whole of life. By what means then in such a state will 
they abstain from those desires, which hurl many men and many 


1 In lieu of Xayydvey one would prefer Tuyxavey, “meet with.” For 
une idea of obtaining by lot a lawful arrangement is scarcely intelligible. 
—? | have translated as if the Greek were Gov piv padior’ dy Epyov 
€in, ei—not Oeov pradtora toyov, si— 
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women into the worst state, ! from which should reason order 
them to abstain, a law is attempting to become.! Indeed it is 
not wonderful, if the laws previously ordained obtained a mas- 
tery over the majority of desires. For the not permitting a 
person to be excessively wealthy, is a no trifling advantage 
towards being temperate; and the whole of education has 
adopted laws in moderation for objects of this kind. Added to 
this, the eye of the rulers is compelled not to look elsewhere, but 
to regard even the young. * These then, such at least as relate to 
man, possess moderation, as compared with the rest of desires.” 
But against the (unnatural)? love for boys and girls, and for wo- 
men (as if they were)* men, and for men (as if they were)° 
women, whence innumerable evils® arise both to men indivi- 
dually and to whole cities, how can any one be on their guard ? 
and ‘by cutting what remedy’ for each of these will a per- 
son discover an escape from such a danger? ‘This is by no 
means easy, Clinias. For in other things not a few the whole 
of Crete and Lacedemon will properly® contribute no small 
assistance to us, while laying down laws alien to the manners 
of the majority ; but in matters of love—since we are alone,’ 


1! Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek. Ficinus 
has “‘ ita ut ratio, que abstinere imperet, lex efficiatur,”’ asif his MS. read 
Wore 0 AOyog, WY dv mpooTaTTyH aTéxEcOaL, vopog éEmryEl—pEiy yiyvecOat. 
But this would be equally unintelligible. Taylor’s translation seems to 
preserve the train of thought—‘ So that those things may be forbidden by 
law, which reason orders us to abstain from.”’ 

22 Such is the version of the present text. But Ficinus, whom Ast 
has partially followed, seems to have found in his MS. rai¢ aac émt- 
Oupiate, doar ye avOpwrivar, peTpov Tapéyer. For his translation is “ ce- 
teris quidem humanis cupiditatibus modum adhibent.” The reading is 
rejected by Stalbaum ; for he was not aware that boa ye avOowmiva could 
not be referred to ravra, on account of the intervening éwiOvupiac. 

3 Ficinus alone inserts ‘‘ contra naturam,” requisite for the sense. 

4,° Ficinus has “ pro feminis’’ and “pro viris,’’ as if his MS. read 
avr’ advdpey and avri yuvaiedy, instead of avdpdy and yuvauey with- 
out the preposition. 

6 The word kakd, omitted in all the MSS., isfound only in Ald., and 
acknowledged by ‘“‘mala’”’ in Ficinus. Ast refers to Propertius, i. 14. 

7—" On the phrase réuvev gappaxoy, repeated in xi. § 4, p. 919, B., 
and Epist. vii. p. 353, E., see Blomfield on AXsch, Agam. 16. 

® One MS., and Ficinus, and after him Taylor, omits éaueckdc, 

° On the formula adroit yap éopeyv, omitted here by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor, see at Menexenus § 5, n. 31, and the parallel passages 
quoted here by Ast; amongst which the most apt is that of Cicero de 
Divinat. 11, 12, “Sed soli sumus ; licet verum exquirere sine invidia.”’ 
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(I say it,) they are entirely opposed to us.! For, if any one, 
following nature, should lay down the law, which was prior 
to the time of Laius,? and assert it was proper not to have an 
intercourse with men and boys, as if they were females, and 
bring forward as a witness the nature of wild beasts, and 
show that for such purposes the male does not touch the 
male, through its being unnatural, perhaps he would make 
use of a probable reason; but he would by no means accord 
with your cities. %Moreover he would not agree with them 
in that point,? which we have said the legislator ought always 
to observe. For we ever seek* in the laws laid down what 
contributes to virtue or not. Come then (say), should we agree 
that this may be at present laid down legally as something 
beautiful, or at least as not base, what part of it would aid us 
in the road to virtue? Whether, when it takes place, will the 
habit of fortitude be produced in the soul of him, who is per- 
suaded? or a kind of a temperate form in the soul of him 
who persuades? Or would no one be persuaded on these 
points? but rather in every way the contrary of this. Will 
every one blame the soft disposition of him, who yields to plea- 
sures, and is incapable of self-control? But will not every one 
blame on the other hand the likeness of the image in him, who 
proceeds to an imitation of the female sex? What man then 
will lay down asa law sucha thing as this? Scarcely not 
one, who has true law in his mind. How then do we say 
_ that this is true? It is necessary for a person to see the 
nature of friendship and desire at the same time, and of the 
so-called loves, if he would reflect upon these matters cor- 
rectly. For they are two, and there is another anda third kind 
arising from both, and which, comprehended under one name, 
produces every doubt and darkness. 
Clin. How? 

' Respecting the habits of the people in Crete and Lacedemon in love 
affairs, Ast refers to Strabo x. p. 39, Cas., and Servius on Virgil Ain. x. 325. 
Add Hesych. in Kpjjra rpdzov and Aakwyikoy rpdzov. 

2 On the story of Laius, see Valckenaer in Diatrib. p. 23. : 
3—3 The Greek is mpdg dé rovTotc—TovTo év robroc oby Opodoy Ei, 
where the same pronoun is repeated very inelegantly. Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, Tovr dy abroic obx owodoyoi—For Ficinus has ‘quod minime 

assequetur.”’ 

4 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has “‘semper enim observari oportet,” 


as if his MS. read rnpovpey in lieu of C7 7ovpev, a confusion of words found 
elsewhere, as I have shown on Eurip. Tro. 927, 
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[6.] Athen. We surely call a friend one, who is like to 
like and equal to equal, as regards virtue. ! And on the other 
hand, a friendly thing that, which is in want of what has become 
wealthy, although it is the contrary in sex.! But when each 
of these friendships becomes vehement, we call it love. 

Clin. Right. 

Athen. The friendship, then, which arises from contraries is 
horrible and coarse, and does not often possess any thing in 
common; but that which arises from similarg is mild and 
common to both parties through life. But asregardsthat, which 
is mixed up with these, it is not, in the first place, easy to learn 
thoroughly what the person, who possesses this third love, 
would wish to happen to himself; and, in the next place, 
being drawn by both to a contrary point, he is in a state of 
doubt ; the one exhorting him to enjoy the prime of youth, 
and the other forbidding him. For he, who is a lover of the 
body and hungers after its 2 beauty, as if it were a ripe grape, ? 
exhorts himself to be filled with it, and pays no honour 
to the moral feeling in the soul of his beloved. But he, who 
holds the desire of the body as a thing of secondary import- 
ance, and 3looks rather than loves® with his soul, is wont, 
after feeling a desire for the soul in a becoming manner, to 
consider the satiety relating to the body‘ as an insult; but, 
reverencing, at the same time, and worshiping temperance, 
and fortitude, and what is highly becoming, ® and prudence, he 
would wish to live ever chastely with the object of his love. 
But the love, which is mixed up with both these, is the love, 

1! In the words between the numerals Plato alludes to the love sup- 
posed to exist between those, who sell and who buy the beauty of body. 

22 On this comparison of beauty to a ripe grape, see my note on 
fEsch. Suppl. 994. Add Aslian. Epist. 8, 7d Kaddoc THév cwpaTtwr 
orwpg gous. Himerius, quoted by Photius, p. 1131, dvapeveic ry wpay 
THY TiC dTWEAG OMOVvuUpoy. 


33 Ast has properly remarked the play on the words doéy and éody 


here, and just before in doa et d7wpa, which one cannot preserve in an- 
other language, although Ficinus has attempted to do so in part by his 
version—“ considerat potius quam desiderat.”’ 

* I have followed Ast in rejecting ro¥ cmparoc as an explanation of 
THY TEDL TO Opa. Perhaps however Plato wrote—rnv wept TO dowroy 
TOU owWpuaTog TAnoporHy. See at viii. § 3, 

° This introduction of peyadomperic amongst the cardinal virtues 
seems very strange; and so does the union of atdodpmevog and csBoperoc. 
Hence I suspect that ro weyadomperic ought to be inserted between Kai 
and o¢PSdpevoc, 
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which we have just now detailed as the third. Since then 
there are these so many in number,! ought the law to forbid 
all of them, and prevent them from subsisting in us? or, is it 
not manifest that we should wish for the love, which is of 
virtue, and which is desirous of a young person becoming the 
best possible, to exist in the state ? and, if it were possi- 
ble, that we would prevent the other two? Or how shall we 
say, friend Megillus ? 

Megil. You have spoken, guest, on these very matters in a 
manner perfectly beautiful. 

Athen. I was likely, as I conjectured, friend, to meet with 
your accordance in sentiment. And there is no need for me 
to examine what your law intends on points of this kind, but 
for me to receive your agreement with my reasoning. But 
after this, I will again endeavour to persuade Clinias by a 
kind of enchantment ?to be of our opinion. Let then, what 
has been conceded by you to me, be dismissed, and let us 
now go through entirely the laws. 

Megil. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. For laying down law itself 3 I possess a certain art, 
which at present is partly easy, and partly in every respect 
the most difficult possible. 

Megil. How say you? 

Athen. We know even at present very many men, who, 
although they act contrary to law, yet are restrained properly 
and carefully from an intercourse with beautiful persons, not 
unwillingly, but as much as possible willingly. 

Megil. When, say you? 

Athen. When any one has a beautiful brother or sister ; 
and in the case of a son or daughter, the same law, although 
unwritten, defends as sufficiently as possible (a person) 4 from 
sleeping with (them) either openly or in secret, °or in any 
other way from embracing and touching them.> Nor does even 
the desire of this intercourse come at all upon the masses. 


1 Ficinus has “‘ cum ergo tres sint amores,” adopted by Taylor. 

2 Ficinus omits tmdouy, and so after him does Taylor. 

3 I have adopted avrov, found in one MS., in lieu of rodvrov. 

* Ast says that ovykabeddovra, and dorafouevoy are used indefinitely. 
But the mention of the son and daughter would require a distinct mention 
likewise of the parents, which Taylor has introduced. 

— > Ficinus, whom Taylor has followed as usual, has omitted the whole _ 
clause, because, I suspect, he could make no sense out of it. For he 
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Megil. ‘True. 

Athen. Does not then a small word extinguish all such 
pleasures ? 

Megil. What word do you mean? 

Athen. The assertion that these acts are by no means holy, 
but hateful to the gods, and of [all]! base acts the most base. 
And is not this the cause, that no one even speaks of them in 
other terms? but that each of us immediately from our birth? 
hear persons speaking of these acts at all times and in all places, 
both in fun and oftentimes in all the so-called seriousness of 
tragedy, when persons introduce *Thyesteses, or some C£di- 
puses or Macareuses,? who have had secretly a connexion with 
their sisters,* but on being detected have readily inflicted death 
as the punishment of their wickedness upon themselves ? 

Megil. You have spoken most truly so far as this, that 
fame® has some wonderful power, since no one attempts even 
to breathe in any other manner ® contrary to law. 

[7.| Athen. That, therefore, which we just now said was 
right, that for a legislator, desirous of bringing under sub- 
jection some one of those passions, which pre-eminently get 
the mastery of men, it is easy to know in what manner he 
should take this in hand. For by making this (evil) report a 


doubtless knew that zwe¢ awe could not be written in the place of d\Awe 
awe; and if it could, that there is nothing to which that phrase could be 
referred by way of an antithesis; and that rovrwy could not be used for 
av’roy, and still less for exaréowy, what correct language would require. © 
Perhaps Plato wrote roy warépa, acshy Geo aomalopevoy dmrrecOat Tov 7 
Tic—i. e, *‘the father libidinously embracing and touching one or the 
other.” 

1 Ficinus alone has “‘omnium,’’ adopted by Taylor. But in the for- 
mula aicyp@y aicxiora the word wavrwy is omitted, as shown by the 
passages quoted by myself on Atsch. Eum. 230. 

2 To avoid the absurdity of supposing, that persons from their birth 
understand what is spoken, Ficinus has “ statim ab ineunte eetate.” 

33 Qn such plural proper names see at Menexen. § 17. 

4 This assertion is applicable only to Macareus, who had a son by his 
sister Canacé. In the case of Thyestes, the act of incest was with his 
daughter; and in that of Gidipus, with his mother. 

5 I confess I cannot understand what fame has to do here. The sense 
requires rather the mention of a dispirited conscience, or evil report. 
Perhaps Plato wrote—rij¢ aObmouv svvvoiac—or rather rij¢ Ovodnpiac, 
which coincides better with the subsequent ra’rny ry onuny. 

® Instead of d\Awe, which I cannot understand, Plato evidently wrote 
adovg, similar to the preceding dp0évrac, and to Moiyocg yao fy rixye 
aXovg in Aristoph. Neg. 1079. 
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holy thing amongst all the slaves and free-born and children} 
and women, and the whole city, he will ?in the same manner? 
thus work out the greatest stability relating to this law. 
Megil. Entirely so. But (consider) * how it will be pos- 
sible to make all persons willingly speak in this manner. 
Athen. You have taken me up correctly. For this is what 
was stated by myself, that I possess an art, relating to this 
law, of making use of an intercourse according to nature for 
the procreation of children, by persons abstaining from a con- 
nexion with males, and not designedly destroying the race of 
man, nor sowing upon rocks and stones that, which,‘ even if it 
takes root, will never obtain its naturally productive power ; 
and by abstaining from every female field,® in which what is 
sown is unwilling to germinate. This law then, by becoming 
perpetual and in power at the same time, as it is now in power 
in the case of the intercourse amongst parents, would, °if it 
prevailed in other connexions justly,® produce’ benefits innu- 
merable. or, in the first place, it is laid down according to 
nature. And, next, it causes persons to restrain from the fury 
and madness of love, from all adulteries, and all the immo- 
derate use of meats and drinks, and to be familiar with and 
friendly to their wives; and many other benefits would arise 
Sif any one could be the master of this law. But, perhaps, 
some violent and young man, who is brim-full of seed, would, 

1 In lieu of zwaioi Ficinus found in his MS. adydpaat, as shown by his , 
version, ‘‘ masculos,’’ adopted by Taylor. 

*_2 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

3 On the ellipse of doa before Smwe éorat see Matth. Gr. Gr. § 520, 4. 

* Instead of od pyzore, which is without regimen, Ast suggested od ob 
pnmore— He should have elicited rather 0 y’ od phaore from OTe in 
Clemens Alexandr. Pedag. ii. 10, p. 224, ed. Potter. 

5 On this metaphor Ast refers to numerous passages collected by him- 
self and others. He has however neglected to observe that Plutarch in 
Precept. Conjugal. § 42, alludes to this place in the words é& wy ovdéy av- 
Toic pvecOar Oédwory. 

66 Ficinus omits éa4y—riknoy Ouraiwc—correctly. 

7 One MS. has éyou instead of éyex. Hence we must read puoi’ ay 
aya@a éxot, similar to “innumerorum erit bonorum causa,’”’ in Ficinus, 

8_§ To avoid the manifest absurdity in the Greek—éi rov vépov Ti¢ 
TrovTrouv Ovvairo éykparne eivat, Ficinus has “si apud quemque fuerit 
stabilita,’’ which would lead to & rov vouov wact rovTov dvvatTo Tay 
kpdrog elvat, i. e. “if the whole strength of this law could be over all 
persons.”’ Taylor has, what the sense requires, “If this law was dili- 
gently observed by every one.” 
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on hearing this law laid down, immediately abuse (us) for 
framing laws foolish and impracticable, and would fill every 
place with his vociferations. It was then through looking to 
this, that I said I possessed a certain art, in part the easiest of 
all, and in part the most difficult, for perpetuating this very 
law, when laid down. For it is very easy to understand that 
this is possible, and in what way it is so. For we have said 
that, when this legal institution shall have been sufficiently 
made holy, it will bring under subjection every soul, and 
cause them through fear to be entirely obedient to the laws 
laid down. But matters at present have come to such a pass, ! 
that it appears it never can take place; just as the practice of 
common meals is believed to be a thing impossible for a whole 
state to practise through its whole life and to exist ;? and though 
it has been proved by the fact, that it does take place amongst 
you, yet as regards the female sex, it does not seem even in your 
states *to have the nature of being able to exist (for ever).? 
Hence through the strength of this unbelief, I said it was 
very difficult for both of these to remain according to law. 

Megil. And you were right in saying so. 

Athen. Since then it is not above the power of man, but it 
may indeed take place, are you willing that I should endea- 
vour to tell a tale bordering on credibility ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Will then a person abstain more easily from venery 
and be willing to do, whatis enjoined, respecting it, ina moderate 
manner, “when he has his body in a good condition, and not 
like an ordinary person,‘ or when in a bad one? 

Clin. By much the most, when it is not like an ordinary 
person. | 

Athen. Do we then not know by hearsay of Iccus® of Taren- 


' The Greek is ro0BéBynke vy. One MS. has rpoBéBncer ad viv, which 
leads to 1po0BéBnxe ra vov— 

2 I have omitted with Ficinus dvtvac@at, which could not be inserted 
after un Ovvaroy eivar, whatever Ast may say to the contrary. 

3—3 The Greek is dvow tye yiyvecOa. Ficinus has “ fieri posse 
putatur,” from which it is evident that he found here dtvacOat yiyvec@at. 
But the syntax requires rou before dvvac@at, and the sense aei after 
ytyvecPar. 

4‘—* As idtwrne is opposed to doxnr¢ in Xenophon quoted by Ast, one 
would prefer here doxnricic 7d oGpa, instead of e& Td cHpa— 

> This Iccus is spoken of again by Plato in Protagoras, p. 316, D., 
where the Scholiast brings forward the names of the three others men- 
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tium, how,! for the sake of his contests at Olympia and the rest,? 
he did, from his love of contest and his art and his possessing 
in his soul fortitude combined with temperance, never, as the 
story goes, touch any woman or a boy during the whole period 
of his practice.? And the same account is told of Crysson, 
and Astylus, and Diopompus, and very many others; al- 
though they were much worse educated as to their souls than 
my fellow-citizens and yours too, Clinias, and had their 
bodies swelling much more with carnal desires. 

Clin. In this you speak the truth that, what has been stated 
by persons of old respecting those athletes, did really take 
place. 

Athen. What then, did they for the sake of victory in 
wrestling, and in running, and such like things, dare to abstain 
from that, which is called happiness by the masses? and shall 
our youth be unable to have a mastery over themselves, for 
the sake of a far more excellent victory ? which we tell them 
from their very childhood is the most beautiful, and in fables 
in prose, and by singing in verse, charm them, as is natural. 

Clin. What victory ? 

Athen. The victory over pleasure; (so that)* by being 
masters of themselves they live happily; but by being mas- 
tered, the very reverse. In addition to this, will not the dread 
of its being at no time and by no means a holy act give them 
the power to be the masters over those things, which others, 
worse than them, have mastered ? 

Clin. It is probable. 

[8.] Athen. Since then we have arrived thus far on the 
subject of this law, but have fallen into a difficulty through 
the wickedness of the many, I assert (with confidence),® ® that 


tioned here; of whom nothing seems to be known with the exception of 
mebyiis, who Pausanias says, was a victor in the diaulum. 
1 I have adopted we for wy, as suggested by Heindorf on Protagoras, 

. 489, 

2 The Greek is kai rove re dk\Novc—where kai—rTe could not thus fol- 
low tai— Plato wrote, I suspect, kai mwodXode Er’ dA\AOOi— 

3 Ast quotes opportunely Horace in A. P. 412, ‘‘ Qui studet optatam 
cursu contingere metam—Abstinuit Venere et vino.” 

4 I have translated as if Wore had dropt out after viknoc— 

5 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has alone ‘‘ audacter ’’—as if his MS. 
read oni Vappwiv— 

$_& The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 
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our legal institution ought to march on without disguise, and 
to say on these points,® that our citizens ought not to be worse 
than birds, and many other wild animals; who, produced in 
large herds,! live without intercourse, and pure, and chaste, 
up to the time of procreation ; but when they arrive at that 
period, the male for its gratification pairing with the female, 
and the female with the male, they live for the remainder of 
their time in a holy and just manner, firmly abiding in the 
first compacts of friendship. It is requisite then for them? 
to be better than wild beasts. If however they are corrupted 
by the other Greeks, and the greatest number of the Barba- 
rians, and on seeing what is called the unregulated Aphrodite, 
and on hearing that it has the greatest power, are thus unable 
to have a mastery over it, there will be a need for the guardians 
of the laws to become legislators, and to devise for them a 
second law. 

Clin. What law would you advise to be laid down for them, 
if the one now laid down escapes them ? 

Athen. Evidently, Clinias, that which follows upon this. 

Clin. What law do you mean ? 

Athen. That they should especially cause the strength of 
pleasures to be not exercised, by turning, by means of labours, 
to other parts of the body the course of their overflow and 
feeding. And this will take place, if in the use of venereal 
pleasures there is no shamelessness. For they, who, through 
shame, make a rare use of a thing of this kind, will have their 
mistress of less power, 4[by using it seldom].4 ° Let it then 
be held by custom and an unwritten law, that to do any of 
these lawful things secretly, is honourable; but not secretly, is 
disgraceful ;° but not to do it, not at all; thus this would lie 


1 Plato had perhaps in mind flocks of small birds and herds of wolves ; 
although in the case of gregarious quadrupeds very few, I believe, are 
known to pair. 

? Instead of avrode I should prefer acrode—“ citizens.” 

3 In lieu of ropopnv one would have expected rougy, “ luxurious- 
ness,!* 

*_* The words between the brackets are evidently superfluous, and cor- 
rectly omitted by Ficinus, and tacitly after him by Taylor. 

*—* Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows implicitly, has—‘‘ Clam ergo consuetudo et lex non scripta hec 
fieri suadeat, contra autem fieri, velut turpe, dissuadeat.”’ 

66 Stephens was the first to see that the Greek, of which I have 
given a literal translation, concealed some error, which he confesses his 
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in our law as being disgraceful on the other hand, and honour- 
able secondly possessing a second rectitude.6 And thus one 
genus, comprehending three genera, would compel those, who 
are corrupted in their nature, (and) whom we have spoken 
of as being inferior to themselves, not to act contrary to 
the law. 

Clin. What are these ? 

Athen. The god-worshipping (genus), and the honour-loving, 
and that which is produced from the desire not of beauties in the 
body but of those really existing in the manners of the soul. 
And these matters perhaps, now detailed by us, are like 
prayers! in a fable; but they will be by far the best, should 
they perchance exist in all states. Perhaps, too, if a god 
pleases, we may compel one of two things to take place in 
matters of love; either that no one shall dare to touch any 
free and well-born woman, besides his married wife, or sow 
the seed, for which there has been no sacrificial rite,? and which 
is illegitimate, amongst harlots, nor that, which is barren, 
amongst males, contrary to nature ; or we will take away en- 
tirely the intercourse of males; but with respect to females, if 
any one has an intercourse with any one, except those who 
come to his house, together with the gods, and sacred mar- 
riages, whether such women are bought, or acquired by any 
other means, *and he does not lie hid from all men and women,? 
to such a person we should, if we caused him by law to be dis- 
franchised of the privileges‘ in the state, perhaps appear to 
have acted by law correctly, as being one who is truly like a 
foreigner. Let this law, whether it is one, or we ought to call 
inability to correct; and so do I; nor has the long note of Cousin 
thrown, I think, any light on the passage. Ast, however, has suggested some 


alterations, from which nothing appears to be gained. Ficinus, “ turpe- 
que sic non omnino agere; sic enim et secundo servabimus honestum 
loco.”’ 

1 Compare v. § 8. 

2 This alludes to the fact that sacred rites preceded a marriage, as 
shown by peta Gedy kai igo@yv yapwy. Ast quotes opportunely lamblich. 
Vit. Pythag. § 195, a@uro¢ kai v60n cvvovcia. But the aOvrovue rE Kai 
aydpove yapovc, mentioned by Suidas in’ A9drove and Ataéaivey, related 
to what Persius calls ‘‘ foedos hymeneos,”’ as may be inferred from the ex- 
pression THv avoowy aremapevoc guou. 

33 | confess I hardly understand this clause. 

* I do not remember to have met elsewhere with the phrase of dripov 
érraivwy. Ficinus has ‘“‘ infamis lege omnibusque civitatis honoribus,” 
as if his MS. read dripoy abroy racwy twy tv Ty Toe TYLwY. 
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them two, be laid down respecting all venereal and amatory 
matters, which, through having an intercourse with each other 
from desires of such a kind, we transact both in a proper and 
improper manner. 

Megil. Even now,! O guest, I would vehemently accept 
this law from you ; but let Clinias here tell us himself, what 
he thinks on these points. 

Clin. So shall it be, Megillus, when it appears to me that 
i fitting opportunity presents itself; but, for the present, per- 
mit our guest to proceed forward in the matter of his laws. 

Megil. Right. 

[9.] Athen. But having proceeded so far, we are almost at 
the establishment of common meals, which we said would with 
difficulty exist elsewhere ; but in Crete no one else? would 
suppose that it ought to be adopted. But after what manner ? 
whether as here, or as at Lacedemon? or is there a third 
kind of common meals beside these, which would be better than 
both? This it seems to me it is not difficult to discover; and 
when discovered, to work out nota great good. For what 
has been now prepared is in an elegant condition. 

Following upon these is the preparation for livelihood, in 
what manner it ought to follow them.? Now a livelihood 
in other states would be of various kinds and many, and 
especially from the double sources of what there would be to 
these. For what relates to food is obtained by most of the 
Greeks from the earth and sea; but by these from the earth | 
alone. ‘This therefore will present a more easy task for the 
legislator. 4 For not only will half the laws be moderate, but 
much fewer,‘ and still befitting free-men. For the legislator 


1 | have translated as if the Greek were kai Td voy, not kat roivuy— 

? Instead of d\Awe, rendered “ frustra’’ by Ficinus, all the other MSS. 
read &\Xoc—an error I presume for avoc, 1. e. dvOpwzoc. Taylor has 
“but no one will suppose but that it ought to be adopted in Crete.’ 
From which I have been led to suggest—oid” sic GAN’ 4 we Oéov UTOAaBOL 
av yiyvec@at: unlessit be said that the sense is—‘‘ But in Crete no one 
would think that it is adopted in vain.”’ But in that case deiv ought to be 
Gn ied. 

—* Such is the literal version of the Greek—riv’ adroic dy redmov 
érotro, Ficinus—‘‘ quomodo haberi possit.” But Taylor has, what the 
sense requires—“ in what manner it should be procured for our citizens,”” 
which would be—riv’ aoroic dy rodmoyv éooiro. This confusion of 
om Oro and écaro I have noted twice or thrice elsewhere. 

—' The Greek is od ydo pdvoy npctic ad yiyvovrat vopoe méTorot 
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of this state is freed for the most part from matters re- 
lating to ship-owners, and foreign merchants, and retail 
dealers, and inn-keepers, and tax-collectors, and miners, !and 
money-lenders, and usurers at compound interest,! and ten 
thousand other things of this kind, and bids them all go 
hang ; but he will lay down laws for the tillers of land, and 
shepherds, and the breeders of bees, and the guardianship 
and the superintendents of the operations connected with such 
matters, after having laid down laws on subjects of the 
greatest moment relating to marriages, and the procreation 
and the bringing up of children, and still further, their educa- 
tion, and the establishment of magistracies in the state. But at 
present it is necessary for the legislator to turn himself ?to 
(the laws), relating to feeding? and to those, who labour for 
it. Let the laws then, called Agricultural, be first laid down. 
And let this be mentioned as the first law relating to Zeus, 
who presides over boundaries. Let no one remove the land- 
marks, either of a fellow-citizen, who is a friend, or of a 
neighbour, * while possessing himself at the extremities he isa 
neighbour to another stranger,’ thinking that this is truly “ ‘To 
remove what is not to be removed.” * But let every one be de- 
sirous to attempt to remove the greatest other®[ except a bound- 
ary | stone® rather than a small stone, which is the boundary 
mwoAv 0’ ikdrrove, which Ficinus, whom Taylor follows in part, has thus 
abridged, “‘ multo enim major quam dimidia pars legum sufficiet.”” For 
he probably saw that av had no meaning here, and knew that after ov 


povoy correct Greek would require add cai, not woAv O&é—I have trans- 
lated as if the words were dy yiyvowro: but I cannot correct the error in 
ToXD 0’ éXarrove. 

1—! The Greek is—cai davecpéy cai érirécwy rocwy. But one MS, 
has ézi ré«w, which shows that cai is an interpolation. On the expres- 
sion é7i TéKm TdKxov, Ast refers to Spanheim on Aristoph. Neg. 1156. 

22 J have translated as if the Greek were émi rove vdopoug TY TOOdHY 
wot Kai Ooor—and not émi Tove THY Tpodny Kai boo wEpi—F or Ficinus 
has ‘‘ad leges de victu deque iis qui—”’ 

$—8 Such is the literal version of the Greek—pire duoréippovoc, im’ 
ECXaTLAC KEKTNMEVOC arAw Eévwp yerrov@y—out of which, I confess, [ can 
make nothing; nor could Ficinus, whose abridged translation, adopted by 
Taylor, is ‘‘ nec finitimi peregrini, si agri extrema possideat.”’ 

* On this saying see Ast at iii. § 6, p. 684, D. 

>—-§ The words between the brackets are omitted by Ficinus, whom 
Ast has followed with the approbation of Stalbaum. One MS. likewise 
omits zAnyv Spov paddAov. But unless I am mistaken, in the letters a\Xov 
anv Spor lie hid the names of two mountains, one in Crete, and the 
other in Laconia. Hence, instead of 7A7jy opoy, I would read } Taiva- 

Z 
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of friendship and hatred sworn before the gods. For Zeus, who 
presides over a kindred-clan, is the witness of the one, and he 
who presides over hospitality, of the other; which deities ! are. 
excited together with the most hateful wars.! Now he, who is 
obedient tothe law, will have no perception of the ills, that come 
from it: but let him, who despises it, be exposed to a double 
punishment, one, and the first, from the gods, but the second, 
under the law. For let no one voluntarily remove the land- 
mark of his neighbour; and against him, who does remove 
them, let any one, who is willing, inform the landowners ; and let 
them bring him into court ; and if any one has to pay damages 
on the charge of his having made privately and by force the land 
to be without a division, ?(respecting) the party so having to 
pay,” let the court fix the penalty, as to what he is to suffer 
(in person) or in purse after being defeated. After this, many 
and small injuries from neighbours do, through their fre- 
quency, beget a great weight of enmity, and cause a neigh- 
bourhood to be disagreeable and excessively bitter. Hence it 
is requisite for a neighbour to take every care not to cause 
any differences with his neighbour; and to be particularly 
cautious in other matters, and especially as regards the cul- 
tivation of grounds, which they have a mutual right to till. 
For to do an injury is by no means difficult, but is in the 
power of every man; but to do a benefit is not in the power 
of every one. Let him then, who, stepping over his own 
boundary, secretly tills? his neighbour’s land, pay for the — 
mischief done; and, on account of his shameless and sordid 
conduct, pay another sum, the double of the mischief to the 
injured party. Of these and all such like matters let the Land- 
Stewards take cognizance, and act as judges and fix the fine ; 


ooy, but what we are to read for AAAON,I am unable to state, unless it be 
IAAION, Cornarius has “‘ quam terminum aut parvum lapidem,”’ as if 
he wished to read paXXov Tir’ bpoy 7 opixpdy AiPov— 

1_1 The words between the numerals, I confess, I do not understand. 
Ficinus has—‘ qui hostili preelio semper insurgunt,” partially followed in 
Taylor’s translation, ‘‘ are roused in conjunction with the most hostile 
battles.’ If it were permissible to personify War here, one might fancy 
Un Plato wrote ot padtora Hodéup rp Cewy exiorw éystoovrat. 

—* Ast, whom Stalbaum follows, would reject Tov d@AdyToc, as an 
idlainelanion, I have translated as if weot had dropt out between zro:- 
ovytoc and Tov dpA6vTOc— 

* Instead of trepyaZnra one MS. reads awepyaSyrat: which evidently 
leads to umepyafnrat, as I have translated. 
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and over the greater suits, as it has been stated before, let the 
whole order of the twelfth part (preside); but of the lesser, 
the chiefs of the guardians of these. And if any one ! pas- 
tures his flocks over (his neighbours’ grounds),! let those who 
witness the injury, decide upon it and fix the fine. And if 
a person appropriates to himself the swarms of bees belong- 
ing to another, ?by following the pleasure of the bees, and 
making a noise, by beating them down? thus makes them his 
own, let him pay for the injury done. And if any one sets 
fire to his own wood, and takes no thought of his neighbout’s, 
let him be fined according to the damage decided on by the 
rulers. And if in planting he does not leave a proper distance 
from his neighbour’s land, (let him pay,)? as has been stated 
even by many legislators sufficiently ;* of whose laws it is 
meet to make use, and not to think that the greater regulator 
of a state is to lay down laws for all matters, both great and 
small, and such as belong to a casual legislator. Since relating 
even to water laws of the olden time, and those beautiful too, 
have been laid for the tillers of the ground, which it is not 
proper °for us to use (like water-channels) in our discourse.° 
But let him, who will, lead water to his own ground, com- 
mencing from common streams, and not cutting off the sources, 
evidently belonging to a private person; and let him lead it 

1! Such is the meaning of éwuvépy, which Ficinus renders ,“‘ pascuis 
noceat;”’ and Taylor, “‘ distributes cattle—”’ 

—? Such is the literal version of the Greek, Ficinus has, what is far 
preferable, “‘ si aliena examina quis persequitur, atque «ra pulsans delec- 
tatione apes‘ad se trahit.”” But whether he found in his MS. the coun- 
terpart of his translation is another question. By the aid however of the 
gl. in Photius and Suidas, Medirromnxeiv’ TO Kpovovrac Wopov ToUEiy, iva 
pny at peAvooat TPOTETWYTAL, or as it should be read, MeXirrevéy re HyEiv 
—iva p—TapanoréTwrTat, i. e. “To sound something suited to bees, 
in order that they may not fly away’’—one may hazard a conjecture that 
Plato wrote something to this effect—rg ray pedir Toy TTNOEL OUVET OME 
voc, Kai nOovy KaTaknAOv KOovopévou Tov abrac ovTwe olkELWTat, 1. e. 
‘‘by following the flight of the bees and charming them with the delight 
of something being beaten, thus make them his own.” 

3 The words between, the lunes are supplied by Ficinus alone, “ita 
plectatur,’’ whom Taylor has followed. In two MSS. it is stated that 
g ppoue | is understood here. 

4 Plato is thought to allude here to Solon; who introduced a similar 
law at Athens, as we learn from Plutarch i. . pe ba 

55 [ have introduced the words “like water-courses,” to preserve 
the play in rapoxerevety, applied here to both the course of the water and. 
conversation. ; 

Z 
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where he likes, except through dwellings, or certain sacred 
(places) or tombs, and doing no damage, except what arises 
from! leading aside the water. But if the natural dryness of the 
ground in certain places should be incapable of retaining the 
waters from Zeus,” and there is a deficiency in necessary 
drink, let a person dig in his own ground, until he comes to 
the clay. But if in this depth he does not meet with water, 
let him draw from his neighbours as much drink as is neces- 
sary for each of his domestics. But if there should be a 
scarcity 4 amongst his neighbours also, let him, after receiv- 
‘ing an order from the Land-Stewards, take to himself the 
regulation-allowance each day, and thus have a share in the 
water of his neighbour. But if there be water from Zeus, and 
one of those on the lower ground does an injury to a farmer 
on the upper, or to the party dwelling near him, by not allow- 
ing an outlet to the water; or, on the contrary, if the party 
above carelessly permits the waters to run down, and does an 
injury to a party below; and (the two parties) are for this 
unwilling to communicate with each other on these matters, 
let the party, who wishes it, bring in a City-Steward in the 
city, and in the country a Land-Steward, and let him regu- 
late himself® what each ought to do; and let him, who does 
not abide by the regulation, undergo a punishment for his 
envious and at the same time morose temper, and let him, the 
verdict being against him, pay to the injured party the double 


1 To support the syntax we must insert either dv or az’ before airie, 
similar to ‘“‘ab ipso” in Ficinus. 

2 i. e, rain-water. 

3 To this passage Plutarch alludes in ii. p. 827, D., and from i. p. 91, 
it appears that Plato adopted merely a law of Solon. 

4 So Ast, after Ficinus, understands 6’ axpBeiac—a meaning those 
words never did or could bear; and though Faehse has failed in success- 
fully correcting them, he has happily suggested, what I have adopted, 
OeEauevog in lieu of rafdpevoc— 

5 Ficinus renders couywyeiy by ‘ convenire,”’ i. e. to come to terms; a 
tea which that verb does not, if I rightly remember, have else- 
where. 

S$ This seems a rather strange enactment. For the party, who is 
brought in, ought rather to appoint what each should do. To avoid this 
absurdity, Ficinus, whom Taylor has followed, omits érdywy 6 Bovdope- 
voc, as shown by his version, ‘“‘in urbe quidem edilis, in agris vero, qui 
agris preest, modum imponat.”’ Hence in lieu of érdywy—rakacOw ri— 
one would prefer éxayéirw—ratac Ojoovra, ri—i.e. let him bring a 
person to lay down regulations. 
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of his loss, !through not being willing to obey the person in 
office.! 

[10.] It is meet likewise for all to have a communion in 
some such way as this of the fruits of autumn. ?The god- 
dess herself has a twofold gift of grace for us ;? one a Dionysal 
instruction,® not to be treasured up; the other, which is na- 
turally suited for laying by. Let then this law be ordained 
respecting the fruits of autumn. Whoever tastes the rustic 
fruit, be it grapes or figs, before the season for gathering 
them, which falls in with the rising of Arcturus,‘ either in his 
own or the grounds of others, pay fifty drachms sacred to 
Dionysus, if he has plucked them from his own land; but if 
from his neighbour’s, a mina ;° but if from that of others, two- 
thirds of a mina. But let him who wishes to gather the 
grape now called “ well-born,”® or grapes called “ well-born,” 7 
if. he takes them from his own ground, pluck them how and 
when he likes; but if from another’s, let him, if he has not 


1! The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 


after him by Taylor. 

2? Such is the literal version of the Greek, dirrdc nuitvy dwpedc H Ode 
éyet yapiroc avrn: but the goddess imparts rather than possesses gifts. 
Hence Ficinus translates éye by “‘ largitus,’’ a meaning assigned elsewhere, 
but improperly, to éyer. Plato evidently wrote dirrjic—dwoedc—yxte ya- 
pirac, i. e. ‘‘ pours out the favours of a double gift.” On the confusion in 
éxery and yéerv, see at Menexen. § 14, p. 82. Winckelmann suggests 
xaotc Tic avTn, which I cannot understand. 

3 Here again is an error in the text, which, although it has baffled the 
ingenuity of Cornarius, Ast, and Stalbaum, it is not very difficult to cor- 
rect. The Greek is zadstay Atovvoidda—where lies hid é7rov adsiay 
Atovuciou AiBa— the sweet flowing of the Dionysian juice,’’ a quota- 
tion from some lyric poet; while in é7d¢ there would be an allusion to 
"“Orwpa, which, says the Etymol. M. in ’Ozoc, is so called, 671 d76¢ abrny 
Goel, 6 gore gudaTTe, or, as it should be read, O7t dzode adbri woEi. 
With regard to AiBa, see at Aisch. Eum. 54, where I elicited AiBa 
from éua, adopted by every editor except Wellaver. Winckelmann refers 
here to something he has written on this passage in Act. Societat. Grec. 
ii.p.17. But as I have never seen the work, I do not know what he has 
done for the correction or explanation of the passage. 

4 This star, at the tail of the Greater Bear, rises about the autumnal 
equinox. 

5 That is, double; for the mina contained 100 drachms. 

6 Although Eustathius on IA. E. p.544= 414, quotes from this passage 
yevvaiay and yevvaia, yet Plato wrote, I suspect, the names of two 
places, where the grape and fig were grown to perfection. 

7 Ficinus adds here, ‘“‘ neque commode recondi possint.’ 
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persuaded (the owner), be fined ‘in that way ever! following 
out the law,? that a person is not to remove what he has not 
put down. But if a slave, not having persuaded the owner of 
the ground, gathers any fruit of this kind, let him be scourged 
with stripes equal in number to each grape on a bunch and 
fig on the tree. Let a foreign settler, who has bought the 
‘“well-born” autumnal fruit,? eat them if he pleases; but if a 
stranger sojourning in the land, as he passes along the road, 
(either alone)4 or with one follower, desires to taste the au- 
tumnal fruit, let him taste the “ well-born” fruit, receiving it 
as the gift of a host; but the law prohibits even a person of 
such a kind® from sharing in the fruit called rustic. If any 
one ignorantly tastes these, either himself or a slave, let a 
person punish the slave with stripes, but send away the free 
person after admonishing and teaching him that he may taste 
other autumnal fruits (unfit)® for laying by, but that those, 
belonging to raisins and wine and dry figs, are unfit for him. 
to have. With respect to pears, and apples, and pomegranates, 
and all such fruits, let it not be held a disgraceful act to gather 
them secretly. But if a person under thirty years of age is 
detected (gathering them), let him be struck and repelled, but 
without wounds, but let there be no infliction of such like 
blows upon a free-man. And let it likewise be lawful for a 
stranger to be a partaker of these, as of the autumnal fruits.’ 
But if any older person tastes of them, eating them on the spot, 
and secretly taking away none, let him partake’ of all such as a 
stranger does; but if he is not obedient to the law, let him run 
the risk of being no competitor for virtue, should any one at 
that time give information of such matters to the then judges. 

[11.] Water for gardens is pre-eminently the most nutritive 


1_1 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, unable it seems to understand éxeivwe 
del, has omitted those words; and so he has ézropevoc, for which Stephens 
suggested ézrouévwe, found in Timeus, p. 27, C. 

* This too was a law of Solon, as we learn from Diogen. L. i. 57. 

% Ficinus renders riv yevvaiay, by “ad repositionem ineptis,’’? and 
shortly afterwards rjc yevvaiag by “ fructus non reponendos—” 

* Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has alone “si transeat solus.”’ 

5 Instead of rév rovodrwy, all the MSS. have roy rovovroy, answering 
to “ peregrinos’’ in Ficinus. 

§ Ficinus has “‘ ficus uvasque solum modo ad repositionem ineptas,’’ who 
therefore found in his MS. avezurnoeiov after sic amd0eow. 

’ Here too Ficinus has inserted ‘‘quos superius diximus repositioni 
ineptos.”’ 
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of all things, but it is easily rendered corrupt. For it is 
not easy to corrupt either the earth, or the sun, or the air, 
which together with water are the nourishers of what springs 
up from the soil, either by drugs, or turnings aside, or thefts ; 
but all such things as these can take place in the case of the 
nature of water; and hence it requires the assistance of law. 
Let this then be (the law) respecting it. If any one willingly 
corrupts the water of another by drugs, or diggings, or thefts, 
whether such water be from a spring or collected (in a tank), 
let the party injured have a trial before the City-Stewards, 
land write down the estimated amount of the injury.! ? And 
if any one be found guilty of having corrupted it by any drugs, 
let him, in addition to the fine, cleanse the spring or the tank 
of water in the way that the laws of the (holy) interpreters 
shall point out, how the cleansing ought to be done on each 
occasion, and by each person.? 

With respect to the conveyance of all fruits in season, let 
it be lawful for any, who wishes, to carry home his own pro- 
perty through every place, wherever he shall do no damage to 
any one, or gain an advantage himself three times as much as 
the damage done to his neighbour. But of these questions 
let the magistrates take cognizance, and of all other injuries 
that one person wilfully commits by violence or secretly 
against another person unwillingly, either himself or his pro- 
perty, by means of the property of the former. And let the 
party (injured) lay all matters of this kind before the rulers, 
and receive compensation for the injury up to three mine; 
but if the complaint of one person against another be of a higher 
amount, let him bring his suit before the common courts of 
justice, and let him have satisfaction against the party, who has 
done the injury. But if any magistrate shall be found to 
decide upon the damage with an unjust sentence, let him be - 
considered as a debtor to the injured person for twice the loss 
sustained. And let any one, who wishes it, bring the unjust 
conduct of the magistrate before the common tribunals in each 
case*® of complaint. But as there are ten thousand trifling 

1! The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

*—* In the place of all between the numerals Taylor has merely, “and 
if convicted he shall be punished adequately to his offence.’ 

3 I have translated as if the Greek were év éxdory, not ixdorwy, which 
is without regimen, 
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things of law, according to which punishments ought to be 
inflicted, respecting the distribution of trials by lot, and the 
citations, and the persons citing, whether the citation ought 
to be made before two, or how many, and whatever else is 
of such a kind, these are not to be left unregulated by law, 
nor yet are they worthy of an aged legislator. Let young men, 
therefore, lay down the laws relating to these, |! (by looking) 
to the enactments of their predecessors, and modelling trifling 
matters after great,! and by becoming experienced in the neces- 
sary use of them, till every thing shall appear to be sufficiently 
laid down. *And then rendering them immovable, let them 
live and use them as possessing a power in moderation.? 
With respect to the other handicraft trades, it is requisite 
to act in this manner. In the first place, let no person of the 
country be one of those, who labour at handicraft trades, 
nor yet the domestic of a person of the country. For a citizen, 
who is to preserve and hold the arrangements of the state, com- 
mon to all, is engaged in an art requiring much practice, and, 
at the same time, much learning, nor is he able? to attend to the 
pursuit as a by-work. Now to labour accurately in two pur- 
suits, or two arts, scarcely not a single nature of man is suffi- 
cient. Nor is the same person sufficient’ to exercise one 
art, and to superintend another person, exercising another. 
This therefore ought first of all to take place in a state. Let 
no coppersmith be at the same time a carpenter; nor let a 
carpenter attend more to others, who are coppersmiths, than 
to his own art, making as a pretext, that while he is attending to 
many servants, who are working for him, he very reasonably 
attends more to them, for the sake of greater gain accruing 
from thence to himself than from his own art; but let every 
artist in the state exercise one art alone, and from that obtain 
1_1 Such seems to be the meaning of the Greek, rodc ta Trav rpdobev 
vovOerHnuaTa ATOMmMovMEVOL OpiKod mTodc pEydaXa, although pipsioOa and 
its compounds do not, as far as I know, mean “to cause to imitate.”’ — 
?_2 Ficinus has “ deinde sufficienter, positis immobiliter, his utantur,”’ 
as if his MS. read perpiwe in lieu of péroroy, which can hardly stand here 
a 7Tt— Baiter would read pérpoy, and refers to p. 836, A., 957, A., 
3'I have translated as if the Greek were oid’ ty raptoyw Cuvapevoc 
émirnosbery, not deduevoc, which Ast is able to understand only by saying 
that éurndedery is to be taken in a passive sense. 


ts The Greek is airég twavic. But five MSS. read teavdc, while 
avroc is plainly required by the sense. 
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his living. This law let the City-Stewards with all exertion 
preserve; and let them punish with disgrace and infamy any 
person of the country, if he inclines to any art more than to 
the attention to virtue, until they bring him to his own pro- 
per course. But if any stranger applies himself to two arts, 
let them, by punishing him with bonds, and fines, and ex- 
pulsions from the city, compel him to be one person instead 
of being many. With respect to the wages of workmen, and 
the destruction! of their works, and? should any other person 
injure them, or they? any one else, let the City-Stewards 
pass a judgment as far as to fifty drachms; but beyond this, 
let the common tribunals decide according to law. 

And let no person in the state pay any duty on exports and 
imports. But with respect to frankincense, and other foreign 
aromatics, for the gods, and purple, and other dyed colours, 
which this country does not produce, or with respect to any 
other art, requiring foreign articles to be imported, let no one 
introduce any of these without some necessity ; nor, on the 
other hand, export any thing which it is necessary to remain 
in the country. On all these matters let the twelve guardians 
of the laws, five of the elder being excepted, take the cog- 
nizance and have the care. With respect to arms and all 
warlike instruments, if there should be a necessity for im- 
porting any foreign art, relating to plants, °or metals, or 
chains,° or any animals, °on account of their use of such a 
kind,® let the Hipparchs and the Generals have full powers 
over the import and export of such articles, ‘the state 

1 This I cannot understand, nor could Ast, who thinks that something 
has been lost here. Ficinus has “‘ de operis ipsorum approbatione aut 
improbatione.”’ 

2 This ‘‘and’”’ seems strangely introduced here. 

3 The Greek is tay tic abrodve Erepoc Hf éxeivoi Ti’ adXrAov adiKGor. 
But in this antithetical formula, where avroc¢ is found in the first clause, 
it is always repeated in the second. There is some error here; which 
might be corrected without much difficulty. 

* The plants used for warlike purposes were, the ash made into spear 
handles, and other trees converted into shields and bows and arrows. 

5—5 The Greek is 9 peradXtvrixod eriparocg 4 OeopevTixov. Ficinus 
has ‘‘ enea instrumenta, funes—”’ 

6_6 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘ que ad bellum conferant.”’ 

7—7 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. Ficinus 
fills out the sense in his version, ‘‘ ut civitas invehendi evehendique simul, 
cum opus sit, facultate non privetur.”’” What Plato wrote and meant to 
say, I confess myself unable to discover. 
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giving at the same and receiving ;7 but the guardians of 
the laws shall lay down, respecting these matters, laws be- 
coming and sufficient. And let there be no higgling for the 
sake of money-making, ‘either by this person or any one 
else,! either in the whole country or city, or in any part. 

[12.] With respect to food and the distribution of the pro- 
duce of the country, the correctness of the method near. to 
that laid down by the law in Crete, would seem, if adopted, to be 
adopted with reason. For it is meet that all should distribute 
into twelve parts the whole produce of the land, in which 
way also it is to be consumed. Let every twelfth part, for 
example, of wheat and barley, of which let all the rest of fruits 
be the followers, that are to be divided, and all the animals in 
each,” that are to be sold, be divided into three parts, according 
to a certain proportion ; one being for free-men, another for 
their domestics, and the third for handicraftsmen and strangers 
generally, and such as are residing with the foreign settlers, 
in want of necessary sustenance, or are constantly arriving 
during the exigencies of the state, or any individual. Of all 
the necessaries (of life), let this third part so distributed be 
alone vendible from necessity; but of the two others let 
nothing be necessarily sold. How then would these be dis- 
tributed most correctly ? In the first place, it is evident that 
we should distribute? them partly equally, and partly un- 
equally. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. It must needs be, that the land produces and brings 
up each of these things worse or better. 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. *In sucha way then as this, ‘ as there are three parts, 
let no part have more, when distributed, either (that)° for masters 


'—1 Here again I am in the dark, as to the person or thing meant by 
Tovrov and ddXovu pndevoc. 

* Cousin understands after éeaoroc the words pépeot THC XKwWAS. 

° In lieu of véuopuer, one MS. has veudpeva: which leads to vépomper ay. 

‘—* The Greek is T@ piv roivuy rovotrm, where Ast would read row 
ev roivuy Towobvrov. But to my mind nothing is gained by the change. 
In both cases I am equally in the dark, Ficinus renders rw pév roivuy 
rovouTw, by “quoad hoc.’’ But that would be in Greek, rodvrov y’ veka. 
Winckelmann suggests rovottw Tedmyw, which I have adopted. 
F 3 gee ens and Ast would read pyre r6—found subsequently in two 
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or slaves, nor, on the other hand, that for strangers; but 
let the distribution give !the equality of similitude,! the same 
to all. And let each citizen, on receiving his two parts, have 
the power to distribute both to slaves and free-men, as much 
of his share, and of what kind, as he pleases. ? But the greater 
quantity of these? it is meet to be distributed by measure 
and number, in this way, (by a person) taking the number of 
all the animals to which there ought to be food from the earth 
and distributing it. After this it is meet for habitations to be 
separately assigned them in an orderly regulated manner. Now 
the following regulation is suited to matters of this kind. 
There ought to be twelve hamlets, one in the middle of each 
twelfth part; and in each hamlet, to be selected first a market- 
place, and temples for the gods and the demons, who follow 
the gods; and whether these are some local (heroes) amongst 
the Magnetes,’ or the holy seat of other ancients, whose memory 
has been preserved, to these let persons pay the honours due 
to ancient men, and found every where temples to Vesta, and 
Zeus, and Athéné, and to him who may be the leader of the 
others, that belong to each twelfth part. And first (it is meet) 
for the buildings to be about these temples, where the ground 
is the highest, as receptacles the best protected possible for the 
garrison ; but to prepare all the rest of the country, by dis- 
tributing it into thirteen parts for the handicraftsmen; and to 
cause one portion of these to settle in the city, by distributing 
this portion amongst the twelve parts of the whole city ; *(but 
to have the other)* persons distributed out of the city, and in a 
circle about it; and every hamlet to cause the race of handi- 
craftsmen to settle together, that are useful to the agricul- 
turists; and of all these let the Land-Stewards have the care, 
and of how many and of what kind each place may require; 
and of the spots in which the handicraftsmen may dwell, and 
be the least annoyance, and the greatest benefit to the agricul- 


1_1 T must leave for others to explain what Plato meant by this ex- 
pression; on which however Ficinus has thrown some light by his 
version, “‘ equalis eademque similiter sit omnibus distributio.” 

22 Cousin translates 7d 6 méov robrwy—“ pour le surplus.”’ 

3’ The Magnetes here alluded to were the inhabitants of Magnesia in 
Crete. For a list of other cities of the same name in the Troad, Lydia, 
and Macedonia, see Steph. Byz. 

4__4 Ficinus alone has, what is required by the sense, ‘‘alie exteriorem 
undique teneant locum,” umitting however cat év Kvchy. 
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turists; but of those in the city, let the City-Stewards in 
like manner have the care.! [13.] But to the City-Stewards 
each of the matters relating to the market-place must be a care. 
For after their inspection of the sacred things, let their atten- 
tion (be given) to the matters of the market-place, *lest any 
one does wrong in what relates to the needs of man ;? their 
second work would be to punish, as being the inspectors of 
temperance and insolence, the person requiring punishment ; 
but such of the vendible articles, as the citizens are under re- 
gulations to sell, they must first look into, in behalf of the 
strangers, whether each article is according to the law. And 
let the law be this. On the new? day of each* month, let the 
superintendents® bring out a portion of what is to be sold to 
the foreigners ; namely, a first twelfth part of the corn ; and let 
the foreigner buy corn, and such things as pertain to corn, on 
the first market for the whole month. But on the twelfth® 
day of the month, let some make a selling, and others a buy- 
ing of liquid articles, sufficient for the whole of the month. 
And on the twenty-third day (of the month), let there be a 
sale of such animals 7as are to be sold by each party, or 
bought by those in want of them, and the sale of such chattels 
and goods as (suit) the agriculturists, such as of skins, 
and all kind of clothing, either woven or felt-like, or other 
things of such a kind;7 ° but it is necessary for foreigners to 


1 The Greek is érmmednOjvar cai érmereioPat, which I cannot under- 
stand; nor could, I think, Ficinus, whom Taylor has followed in omitting 
émipednOnvat kai, properly wanting in one MS. 

*—? Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has ‘ne quis 
vendendo emendove injuriam faciat,’’ adopted to the letter by Taylor. 

3 I do not remember to have met elsewhere with the word véq instead 
of wpwry, and even here the Scholiast evidently read, évy rai vég, by 
which was meant the last day of the old moon, and the first of the new. 

* Bekker has véuocg O& éorw, pynvdoc— But six MSS., vouoc 0 éxdorh 
pnvocg. Plato wrote vépoe 6& Eotw* Exdorov pnvoc, as shown by ‘‘ mensis 
cujusque ”’ in Ficinus, who however omits vépoc 0é tow. 

5 After rode éaurpdrove, the Greek text has 6001 Toi¢ dorotc Zévor Hf Kae 
SovAo extTporEvoust, which Taylor has omitted with Ficinus, who pro- 
bably could not understand those words; nor assuredly can I, even after 
Ast’s attempt to explain them. 

° All the MSS. read dexadry, answering to “ decimo”’ in Ficinus. 

’—' Ficinus has thus abridged all between the numerals, ‘‘ quibus 
homines egent, supellectiliumque, ut corii vestiumque ac similium.” 

s—8 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I confess I cannot 
understand; nor, I think, could Ficinus, whose rendering is ‘‘ necesse 
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acquire them by purchasing from others; but the retail dealing 
in these articles either barley or wheat, distributed in the form 
of meal, or any other food in general, for citizens and their 
slaves, let no one sell or buy from any person of this kind.§ 
But in the markets for foreigners, let a foreigner (sell) to the 
handicraftsmen, and their slaves, !'exchanging the sold articles 
for wine and food, which the majority call a retail trading ; and 
let the cooks expose for sale portions of animals cut into pieces 
to foreigners and handicraftsmen and their domestics.! Let too 
a foreigner buy daily the whole of the materials for burning in 
a mass, from the superintendents of farms, and sell it again to 
other foreigners for as much as he pleases, and when he pleases. 
But of all other goods and chattels, as much as there is a need 
of them to each person, let (the foreigners) sell (any part)? at 
the common market, after bringing them to a place appointed 3 
for each occasion,* *where they shall wait, having made a 
conjecture about fitting situations, until the guardians of the 
laws, and the Stewards of the market, with the City-Stewards, 
shall have marked out the limits of the sale-stands.° In these 


autem est peregrinos omnia a possidentibus emere, ne cauponatio in tritico 
et hordeo circa farinam ac cetera alimenta ulla fiat; nec civibus nec servis 
eorum cauponari omnino liceat.”’ 

1_1 Here again lam quite in the dark. Ficinus has “‘ vinum cibum- 
que commutare ac vendere carnesque coctas similiter ; que res a plurimis 
cauponatio dicitur—’’ thus translated by Taylor, ‘‘ exchange to artificers 
and their slaves wine and food, and in like manner distributed flesh.” 

2 T have translated as if érvovv, required to govern the genitive yonpda- 
rwy, had dropt out after zwA¢iv. 

3 Ficinus has ‘‘in locis determinatis,’’ who therefore found in his MS. 
gic raxrov To7ov in lieu of eg Tov Téz7rov, where the article has no 
meaning. 

4 Instead of eaorov, which cannot follow ef¢ roy ré7ov éxacrov, what- 
ever Ast may say to the contrary, I have translated as if the Greek were 
EKaOTOTE— 

55 In this most intricate passage the Greek is at present év oic¢ dv 
vomopuAakég TE Kal Ayopavdpot per’ AoTvydpwvy TEeKpNpapEvot EO0ac TpE- 
qovcacg opovc OGvTat Twy wrviwy, Ficinus has ‘“‘ubi legum custodes 
censoresque una cum edilibus locum designarint et pretia venalibus 
imposuerint,”’” But rexuaipec@ar never does and never could signify “ to 
mark out,” nor could dpove THv wrviwy mean “ pretia venalibus.” 
Unless I am greatly mistaken the words rexpnpapevor Edpac mpeTovoac 
have been misplaced, and should follow iva pevovat, which I have elicited 
from éy oi¢ dv— For Plato meant to say that the market people were to 
bring their goods and place them where they thought they would be al- 
lowed to have their stalls, as soon as the civic authorities had marked 
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places let a person exchange money for goods, and goods for 
money, one party not giving up to another the article of bar- 
ter (without an equivalent).! But if a person does give it up 
in confidence, whether he recovers (its value) or not, let him 
rest contented ; as there is no action relating to contracts of 
this kind. ?But the article sold and bought, by how much the 
more it is, or at a greater (price) than according to the law, 
which has stated through how much its being increased and de- 
creased it is meet to do neither of these acts ;? let the greater 
be written up before the guardians of the laws, and the contrary 
expunged. Let the same take place respecting the foreign set- 
tlers with regard to the registering of their property. 

And let any one, who wishes, come to the emigration on cer- 
tain conditions, as there is a location for any foreigner, who 
has the wish and the power to emigrate,® if he belongs to any 
craft ; and if there is to him sojourning not more than twenty 
years from his enrolling himself, and paying no foreign set- 
tler’s tax, ever so small, except that of living temperately, nor 
any other hawker’s licence for the sake of buying and selling. 
But when the time (twenty years) shall have expired, let him 
take away his property and depart. ‘But if during these 
years it should happen to him to become a person of note 
through some sufficient acts of kindness done to the state, and 
he trusts he can persuade the Council and Assembly by 
making a request that a delay may take place in his quitting 
the country absolutely, or that he may stay there for the whole 
of life, let him go and persuade the city; (and) whatever he 
out the boundaries for each kind of wares. It would seem however, from 
a passage just afterwards, that the magistrates had a power to fix a price 
upon different articles. But the words are too corrupt to lead to any 
positive conclusion. 

' I have inserted the words between the lunes to fill up what I con- 
ceive to be the sense. 

*? Such is the literal version of the text. Ficinus has ‘‘ si quid vero 
venditum emptumque pluris minorisve est, quam lex jusserit, qua rerum 
venalium mensure et pretia constituta sunt ’’—by the aid of which Ast 
would read wiéov dy 9 7 Kai psioy instead of wAéov dy 4 Kai wAESVOE— 
Cousin’s version is ‘Si on vendait ou si on achetait une chose en plus 


grande quantité et plus cher qu’ il n’ est marquée par la loi—’’ thus ap- 
plying w\éor to quantity, and wAéovoc to price. 

*—* All the words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor, who has just afterwards adopted from Ficinus— 
‘quo in tempore incolendi vectigal nullum solvere cogatur.”’ 


*—4 Here again Taylor has adopted almost to the letter the abridged 
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may persuade, let it be accomplished for him.4 But in the 
ease of the sons of foreign settlers, who are handicraftsmen 
and fifteen years of age, let the period of their settlement com- 
mence after their fifteenth year; and after these let a person 
remain twenty years, and then depart whither he pleases; 
but if he wishes to remain let him remain after having per- 
-suaded (the government) on the same grounds. But let the 
person, who is leaving, go and expunge for himself the regis- 
trations, which have been written previously about him before 
the rulers.! 


BOOK IX. 


[1.] ?Arrer these there would be law-suits, consequent 
upon all the preceding doings, according to the natural 
arrangement of laws. Now of the doings whatsoever, respect- 
ing which it is requisite for law-suits to take place, some have 
been mentioned, namely, those relating to agriculture, and 
what follow upon them; *but some of the greatest moment 
have not been mentioned at all; and each having been 
mentioned stated singly? what recompence it ought to receive, 


translation of Ficinus—‘‘ Quod si magnum aliquod beneficium intra vi- 
ginti annos civitati contulerit velitque plus temporis aut etiam per vitam 
in civitate manere, fiat sibi, quod petierit ratumque habeatur, si modo 
consilio concionique persuaserit.’’ 

11 Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has “ qui 
autem recedit, oblita descriptione, que apud magistratus erat conscripta, 
sic abeat:’’ Taylor is content with the general sense. ‘‘ But if they 
choose to leave the city, they may depart, after their registers, which 
were committed to the care of the magistrates, are obliterated.” 

2 Ficinus has, ‘‘ Judicia vero, si post heec superioribus actionibus con- 
venientia reddantur, naturalis utique ferendarum legum ordo servabitur,”’ 
as if his MS. read Airat 0}, at ra—odou Kata pbow yiyvowT dv— But 
Ast says that ovoa: yiyvowr’ dy is merely a circumlocution for yiyvourr’ 
av. 

33 Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek, ra dé péytora 
obre sionrai Tw, Kal’ tv Exacroy Te Aeyspevoy pyGév, out of which Cor- 
narius, Stephens, and Ast have been unable to elicit any thing satisfactory ; 
while Ficinus has been content to give an abridgment of the whole pas- 
sage in his version, “‘de maximis vero judiciis et judicibus sigillatim 
nondum diximus.’? What the train of thought requires might perhaps 
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and what judges to meet with, these are to be stated after 
those in order. 
Clin. Right. 


Athen. It were, however, after a manner disgraceful !to 
lay down all the laws, that we are now about to do,! in such 
a kind of state as we assert will be well regulated, and meet 
with every thing leading directly to the pursuit of virtue. 
For? ever to think that in such a state a man can be born, 
who will participate in the depravity %of the others, the 
greatest,? so that itis necessary to lay down laws by antici- 
pation, and to put out threats, should such a character arise, 
and for the sake of averting these, when they do arise, to lay 
down against them laws of punishment, as if they would arise, 
(this,) as I said, were after a manner disgraceful. But since 
we do not, as the ancient legislators did, give laws® to heroes 
the sons of gods, as the story now goes, and they who were born 
from gods, gave laws (to themselves)® and others, born them- 
selves from such beings, but we do at present legislate as men 
for the seed of men, there is no dread of doing wrong in fearing 
that some of our citizens should be, as it were horn-struck,’ and 


be obtained, but not without alterations, which would appear too violent. 
In lieu of pn@év, which Ast would expunge, Winckelmann proposes 
Ocapondny, Orelli, pnrinyv jyv— 

11 [ have translated as if the Greek were, yy vomo@erety ravra, 
omdca voy péhroper, Opav ravra, not Kai vopoereiy wavra, Omdca viv 
péddopey TovTo dpav, where Stephens and Ast have justly found fault . 
with rovro dodgy, and Stalbaum with cai— Ficinus has, ‘‘ Turpe quodam 
modo videri potest leges de hujusmodi rebus, quales tractabimus, illi 
civitati tribuere,” as if his MS. read Aicypoy piv on riva rpdmoy tivar 
Eouce vopoEreiv, Soa viv middomer Opay, rabTy TY TOAE— 

? The Greek is év d¢—The sense requires év yao—On the confusion of 
dé and yap, see Scheefer’s Index to Porson’s Euripides in Tao. 

3—3 I cannot understand rév d\\wy—rov peyiorwy, nor could Ast; 
who understands aorwy after rwy dAdwy, and would insert zépe after ror 
peylorwy. 

* I have adopted éoopévoic, suggested by Stephens, in lieu of éoopuévove, 
which is without regimen. 

5 In lieu of vopoberodmevoe we must read vopoOerovpévorc, or, what is 
preferable, omit the word altogetier. 

* I have inserted ‘‘ themselves,”’ absolutely requisite to balance a\Xore. 
For atroi airoicr might easily have been corrupted into adroir’. 

” In the word «epdoBondog, there is an allusion to the notion of some 
ancient agriculturists, that seeds which, when sown, had struck against 
the horn of a bull or cow, produced fruit so hard as to be cooked with 
difficulty, and in fact tonever become tender. The notion was ridiculed 
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become naturally so hard, as not to be liquefied,! (and,) as those 
kinds of pulse are in the case of fire, so these persons should in 
the case of laws, although ever so strong, become not wasted.? 
3In favour of whom I will state what is no favour,? first a law 
relating to sacrilege, should any one dare to commit it. Now we 
would neither wish, nor is it to be very much feared, that any 
citizen amongst those, who have been properly brought up, will 
ever labour very greatly under this disease; but their domestics 
and strangers, and the slaves of strangers, would attempt many 
things of this kind. For the sake of whom especially, and at the 
same time being cautious of all the weakness of human nature, I 
shall mention the law relating to sacrilege,‘ and all the other mat- 
ters of that kind, as are to be cured, or *not to be cured at all. 
The prelude, however, to these matters ought, according to what 
has been formerly agreed upon, to be as short as possible. Some 
one then would, conversing and at the same time admonishing, 
address him, whom an evil desire calls aside by day and excites 
by night, and leads him to plunder temples, in these words :-—O 
wonderful man, no ill, either human or divine, stirs up that— 
which is now urging you to proceed to an act of sacrilege, but a 
certain madness, begotten in men from crimes of old date, and 
not yet cleansed, and which is carried round in the form of 
something to be expiated ; and against which you ought, with 
all your might, to be on your guard. Learn, then, what this 


by Theophrastus, quoted by Ruhnken on Timeeus, p. 155, who has shown 
that arepapwy, which was originally said of pulse that, ike some kind of 
peas, does not become soft by boiling, was afterwards applied by Aristo- 
phanes and Plato to a person; and, he might have added, by Auschylus like- 
wise in Prom. 198, and 1098. 

42 Ast would read réyyeoOae and dreycroe in lieu of rHrecPar and 
a7nxro. For the idea of wasting away is not applicable to pulse, but of 
becoming soft rather, asin lian, dore kai wavrac rove aréyKTote TE 
kai arepapovac réyéat. Ficinus, not understanding, it would seem, the 
allusion to vegetables boiling over a fire, renders do7pva voi by “legumina 
fulminis tactu,’? whom Taylor follows with his ‘ leguminous substances, 
blasted by thunder.” 

33 This is the only rendering I can give to ydouy od« ériyaguy, simi- 
lar to ydouv dyapvy in Eurip. [ph. T. 566, and dicny ddccoy below, § 12, p. 
873, C. Ast however would unite ov« éziyaow with vouoy, and so does 
Ficinus in his “‘ legem—quamvis onerosam nobis atque molestam.”’ 

4 In lieu of teo00vAwy Ast once wished to read correctly tspocvAty, si- 
milar to “sacrilegio’”’ in Ficinus, whom Taylor and myself have followed. 
_ § Ficinus has ‘‘ aut vix aut nullo modo sanari possunt.”” He therefore 
found in his MS. 7, not «ai, or perhaps both 7 kai— 

ZA 
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caution is. When any such idea comes upon you, betake your- 
self to expiatory rites ; betake yourself, as a suppliant, to the 
temples of the gods who avert evils ; (and) betake yourself to 
the society of men, who are called good, and partly hear, and 
partly endeavour yourself to say, that every man ought to 
honour what is beautiful and just. But fly, without turning 
back, from the society of the wicked. And if, while you are 
so doing, the discase becomes somewhat lighter, (it is well) ;} 
but if not, consider that death is more honourable than life, 
and free yourself from it. . 

[2.] Since, then, we have sung these preludes to those, 
who turn their thoughts to all such things as are unholy and 
destructive to the state, 2it is meet for the law to be silent in 
the case of him who obeys :? but to him, who does not obey, 
to sing, after the prelude, loudly—He, who is detected in the 
act of sacrilege, if he is either a slave or a stranger, shall have 
the circumstance marked in his face and hands ;? and after be- 
ing scourged with as many stripes as the judges shall think 
proper, he shall be cast out naked beyond the boundaries of the 
country. For, perhaps, after suffering this punishment, he 
will, by being brought to his senses, become a better man. For 
punishment, taking place according to law, is not inflicted as 
an evil, but it nearly effects one of two things; for it makes 
him who suffers the punishment, either better or less depraved. 
If however any citizen shall appear to have done any thing 
of this kind, in the shape of a crime, considered one of the. 
heinous and not to be mentioned,‘ relating to the gods, or pa- 
rents, or the state, the judge shall consider such a person to 


1 On this ellipse, see Koen on Gregor. de Dialect. p. 48, ed. Scheef. 

2? T have translated as if the Greek were re pév wefopevp roy 
vopoy eivar ovynroy Ogi, not TH pév weOopéevwp Toy vopoy igv oryy Osi: 
where Stephens was the first to find a difficulty, but unable to master it; 
although he has quoted, very appositely, ix. p. 938, A., wewopévorg piv 
aty, amreOovor O& dwv7) vpou de. The error arose from the similarity 
between éay and eivat, and SITHAONAEI and SIFHAEI. Ficinus, no 
doubt feeling himself at a loss, has given a paraphrase—“ quicunque ex 
his paruerint, eos a lege liberos dimittemus.”’ 

* On the punishments inflicted upon sacrilegious persons, Ast refers to 
Meursius, Them. Attic. ii, 2, and Petit. Leg. Attic., p.671. With re- 
gard to the marks on the hand, something similar was done formerly in 
England to persons found guilty of manslaughter. 

* I have adopted the interpretation given by Dorville on Chariton, i. 5, 
in preference to that of Ast, who explains dzopphrwy by “ forbidden.” 
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be incurable, from reflecting that though he had met with an 
education and a bringing up of so excellent a kind, he had 
not kept himself from the greatest wickedness. Now to such 
a person death is the least of evils. But he will by his ex- 
ample benefit the rest, when he is held in dishonour, and is 
made to disappear,! and (is cast out) beyond the boundaries of 
the country. But to his children and race, if they avoid their 
father’s habits, let there be glory and words of honour, inas- 
much as they have well and bravely fled from evil to good. 
It will not, however, be becoming for the property of such per- 
son to be confiscated to the state, in which the same and equal 
allotments ought to remain forever. But when any one shall 
be voted to have committed crimes worthy (of a loss) of 
property, let him pay ?from his possession the fines,? if there 
be any overplus beyond his allotment properly furnished; and 
to this extent let him be fined, but not beyond. And let the 
guardians of the laws, looking into these matters accurately 
from the registers, ever give a clear statement to the judges, 
in order that no one may be idle,? with regard to his allot- 
ment, through the want of means. But should any one be 
voted to be worthy of a greater fine, and none of his friends be 
willing to be his surety, and, by paying jointly the fine, to pro- 
eure his liberty, punish him with bonds for a length of time, 
and in public, and with some kind of ill-treatment ;* and let no 
one for any offence be at any time without a punishment,? not 
even if he is driven over the boundaries ;® but it is meet for the 


1 The verb dgaviZev is an euphemism for dzoxreive. 

22 Although éxricerc—ixrivery would be correct Greek, yet I very 
much doubt whether Cnpiac éxricetc—éerivey be equally so. I have 
therefore translated, as if the text were Znuiac tx xkryoewco—similar to 
xXonhatwy—éxrioac shortly afterwards. 

3 As each allottee was required to cultivate his allotment, he would of 
necessity remain idle, if it were confiscated, and no provision made for its 
cultivation by another person; which could not take place in a state, 
where every one is supposed to be already occupied in some business. 

4 An English reader will perhaps better understand riot zpomnXaxo- 
pootc, by knowing that formerly, when persons were put into the pillory, 
they used to be pelted with mud, which is literally tpomwnAaxiopog in 
Greek, and with rotten eggs. What, however, Plato meant specifically by 
that word, I do not know, nor has any one, I believe, been able to explain. 

5 This is a rare sense of adrimoc, Ast refers to Eustathius on Od, A. 32. 

6 So Ast explains eic vrepopiay guyada—where he has adopted ete, as 
suggested by Stephens. But then ie a would be required, as shown 

2A 
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punishment to be either death, or bonds, or stripes, or certain 
lformless sittings or standings, or by-standings at temples,! at 
the extreme parts of the country, or, as we before stated, the 
payment of money; ?and for the trial to take place in this 
way. Let then? the guardians of the laws be the judges 
of death; and let the tribunal consist of the last year’s ma- 
gistrates, selected for their excellence. But as regards the 
bringing (before the court) an accusation and the citing (the 
witnesses), and such like matters, and how they ought to take 
place, this must be the care of the junior legislators, but ours 
to lay down the law for regulating the manner of giving votes. 
Now let the vote be given openly; but, prior to this, let the. 
judge be seated before the face of the accuser and defendant, 
3in order, as near as possible, according to old age;° and let 
all the citizens too, who are at leisure, diligently attend as the 
hearers of such causes; and let the accuser speak first one 
speech, and afterwards the defendant ; and after these speeches, 
let the senior judge commence by his own inquiry and proceed 
toa sufficient examination of what has been stated ; and, after 
the elder judge, all the rest in order ought to go through 
whatever a person is ?still desirous of being stated, or (re- 
grets to have been) not stated> by each party. But let him, 
by etc tiv vrepopiay éxméurrey in ix. p. 866, D., and xi. p. 936, C. 
Hence tzrepdptov, proposed by Steph. and found in two MSS., is preferable. 

1__1 Such is the literal version of the Greek—adpédogouc tpac 7 oracete 
i} TWapacTacec sic te9a—where I cannot well understand apuédpgove; nor . 
can I believe that Plato wrote ordoece  mapaocrdcee, especially as Dio 
Cassius, iv. p. 790, quoted by Casaubon, on Suetonius August. c. 24, has 
EOpat TE Tor Kai oTaoetc éwroveidusror— By comparing however Ti- 
meus Lex. in Ilapdoraoic’ ordoig mapa Tia drtpoc—(or, as it should be 
read, wap’ igod Trva)—it would seem that 7 ordcete is a part of an explan- 
ation. Perhaps by dpopdor or dripot Edpat are to be understood sittings, 
where the party offending was placed in a corner or had a dress of dis- 
honour put on him; while with the standing at the temple may be com- 
pared the custom in modern times of persons doing penance by standing 
in a church with a white sheet thrown over them. 

*__? T have adopted, what Ast has suggested—rnv dé dikny rabTn yi- 
yveoOat, in lieu of riyv dikny tabrny yevioOw, which is without sense or 
syntax. ‘l’o complete however the connexion of the sentences he should 
have suggested 6 for 6&— 

°—* I confess I hardly understand éjj¢ étyytrara card mpioBuv— 

* According to Harpocration, by ’Avdxptotg was meant an inquiry by 
a magistrate previous to a trial, But here it must mean a sifting of the ~ 
evidence of the opposite parties, after a trial had commenced. 

55 The Greek is OnGév n pr pnOiv éawoOy— I have translated as if 
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who desires or regrets nothing, give up his right of inquiry to 
another. But of the matters mentioned, whatever may seem to 
be to the purpose, let persons affix a seal to the writings, and, 
after putting the marks of all the judges, place the document 
in the temple of Vesta; and again on the morrow, after coming 
together to the same place, let them inquire into and go through 
the suit, and again affix marks to what has been stated; and 
when they shall have done this thrice, after having sufficient- 
ly sifted the proofs and testimony, let each judge, carrying in 
his hand a sacred! pebble, undertake before Vesta,” to decide, 
as far as he can, justly and truly, and thus put an end toa suit 
of this kind. 

[3.] After the offences relating to the gods, (let us speak) 3 
of those, that relate to the dissolution of a polity. Now he, 
who brings a person into power and makes the laws slaves, 
and puts the state under the control of factious societies, and 
effects all this by force, and excites sedition, acts contrary to 
the law. Such a person it is meet to consider as the greatest 
enemy of all to the whole state. And it is meet to hold him as 
the second in wickedness,* who, although not taking any part 
in any of these acts, yet while he has a share in the greatest — 
offices of the state, either lies hid from the knowledge of these 
matters,? or not lying hid does through cowardice not act the 
part of an avenger on behalf of his country. But let every 


éximo0H were written ér 7099, and wo0y taken in the double sense of 
desiring and regretting. But if this is not possible, we must omit 7 py © 
pndév, with two MSS., if 7009 means “‘ be desirous;” but pyOéy x, if it 
means “ regret.” 

1 [ do not know another place where mention is made of a holy pebble. 
By comparing gavepa 4 Pijpog just before, one would prefer davepd to 
ig0a— 

"3 As Ficinus has “ jurejurando per Vestam,” Stephens suggested wod¢ 
TH¢ ‘Eoriac, adopted by Ast, and found afterwards in five MSS. But 
wmicxveicGat has not elsewhere in the sense of ‘‘ to swear.” 

3 Ficinus has alone ‘‘ dicatur—”’ 

4 Unless caxy is to be referred to deckig, which can hardly be the case, 
one would prefer kaxia— 

5 That Plato would thus brand with dishonour a person, who did not 
know what was going on in secret and factious associations, I cannot for 
a moment believe; unless the want of knowledge were a willing act. 
Hence I suspect he wrote Ashn@ora re wavra éxovra Ta py KEKev9bra— 
i. e. ‘and wilfully lying hid from all things not concealed—”’ To obviate 
the difficulty, Ast, whom Stalbaum follows, says that AeAnO@6ra ravra is 
put for AeAnOdrwy rovTwr. 
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one, who is of the smallest utility, lay an information before 
the magistrates,! and bring to trial the person who is plotting 
for a violent and at the same time an illegal change in the 
form of government. And let the judges for these be those in 
the cases of sacrilege; and let the whole process be conducted 
for the former in a similar manner as for the latter; and let the 
vote, ?which is the superior in number, bring with it death.? 
And in one word,? let not the disgrace and punishment of the 
father follow upon any of the children, unless the father, grand- 
father, and great-grandfather of any one have in succession 
paid the penalty of death ; and let the children keep their own 
property, except so much as belongs completely to the regu- 
lated allotment, and let the state send them away ‘to their an- 
cient paternal land and state.4 But as to those citizens, who 
shall happen to have more children than one, and these not 
less than ten years of age, let ten of them cast lots, whom the 
father or grandfather on the father’s or mother’s side shall 
mark out; and let the names of those who have obtained the 
lot be sent to Delphi; and whomsoever the god fixes upon, 
(it is meet to) appoint with a better fortune as the heir of the 
family of those who have left their home. 

Clin. And properly so. 

Athen. Let there be still a one-third ® law in common, respect- 
ing the judges °©[ who ought to judge for them |,° and the mode 
of the suits, 7in the case of those, against whom a person shall lay 
a charge of treason, and bring them before a court of justice.” 
In like manner, let there be in the case of their children this 


? Ficinus has ‘‘ judicibus,”’ adopted tacitly by Taylor. 

—* This seems a rather strange law. Since even if the greater num- 
ber of votes were for an acquittal, the party would still be put to death. 
But perhaps Plato meant to say, that if a bare majority of votes were 
given against the accused, he was to suffer death. 

3 This expression seems here perfectly out of place. 

44 The reader should bear in mind that the laws laid down by Plato 
were intended for a colony sent out from a mother country, and not for 
one existing already; where it would be in some cases impossible for 
them to be acted upon. 

5 To avoid the incorrect _ToiTOC ele, Sydenham suggests é7i rpiciv ee 
ie should prefer rpirog obTo¢ éoTw 6 vOwooc— 

—* The words between the brackets are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

—' He re again Ficinus has briefly “‘adversus eos, qui proditionis ac- 
cusati sunt,” followed tacitly by Taylor. 
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one law on all points! touching their remaining in, or depart- 
ing from, their country, as regards the three, a traitor, and 
him who commits sacrilege, and him who by violence destroys 
the laws of the state. Against a thief too, whether he steals 
a thing great or small, let there be one law, and one punish- 
ment, after a trial? in all cases. For if any one is cast in a 
trial of this kind, and he has other property, beyond his allot- 
ment, sufficient to pay, he must in the first place pay double 
of what has been stolen; but if he has not, let him be put into 
bonds, until he either pays, or persuades the party, who has a 
verdict against him, (to forego his claim). But if any one is 
cast in a trial relating toa public theft, let him be freed from 
bonds, after he has either persuaded the state, or paid the 
double of the property stolen. 

Clin. How say we, guest, that there is no difference in the 
case of a thief, who purloins a thing small or great, and from 
places sacred or not sacred; and in such other cases, as pre- 
sent a dissimilitude in the whole of thieving, which, as being 
various, the legislator ought to follow up by assigning pun- 
ishments not similar at all? 

Athen. You have, Clinias, in the best manner, nearly beaten 
me off, while I have been as it were carried along ;? and after 
stirring me up, you have reminded me, although I had previ- 
ously thought of it myself, that the matters relating to the lay- 
ing down of laws have never at any time been by any means 
properly worked out, 4 as it has fallen out to speak of them at 
present.4 

Clin. But how again say we this? 

[4.] Athen. We did not make use of an incorrect image, when 


' In lieu of epi ravra, which is scarcely intelligible, I have translated 
as if the Greek were wept wavTa— 

2 I have translated as if the Greek were é« dikng riwota, in lieu of 
dikn tTipwoia, which is unintelligible; and hence Ast wished to read 
dikyn Tyswoiac, for he found dicn Tywwoiac as a var. lect. in two MSS. Fi- 
cinus omits dicy in his version ‘‘una lex peenaque—’ Winckelmann 
suggests Aicn ryuwod¢—but that would be too poetical. 

3 The Greek is Worep depopevovy. But wWomep requires the mention of 
something to serve as a comparison. Perhaps Plato wrote do7ep Ojoa, 
pepouevov— For to a wild beast would well apply the verb dviyepac. 

‘4 | have translated as if the Greek were We ye év rw viv wapdrr 
winTwK avTa AEvELY, Not Wo yEeév Tw ViY TapaTETTwKOTL héeyey: Which 
I cannot understand. Opportunely then do four MSS. offer wapéytt: 
which leads to mapévre wémTwr’ abra— 
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we compared all those, who were now regulated by laws, to 
slaves under the care of slave-physicians. or it is meet to 
know a thing of this kind correctly, that if at any time one of 
those physicians, who handle the medical art from practice 
(alone) without theory, should come upon a free-born physician, 
discoursing with a free-born patient, and making use of the- 
ories bordering upon philosophy, and touching upon the dis- 
order from its very commencement, and going back to the 
subject relating to (the whole) nature of bodies, he would 
quickly and greatly laugh, and speak no other language than 
is ready on such subjects to be addressed to the majority of 
the so-called physicians. For he would say—O stupid fellow, 
you are not curing the sick man, but you are almost giving 
him a lesson, as if he wanted to become a physician, and not 
to be in health. 

Clin. And would he not speak properly in speaking so? 

Athen. ! And would not the same person deservedly object 
against us,! that whoever discusses laws, as we do now, gives 
the citizens lessons, but not laws ? 

2 Clin. And would he not seem to say this too correctly ?? 

Athen. Perhaps so.2 But at present a fortunate circum- 
stance has occurred to us. 

Clin. What is it ? 

Athen. That there is no necessity for us to lay down laws ; 
but that, entering voluntarily upon an inquiry into all kinds 
of polity, we are endeavouring to perceive in what manner 
the best one and the most necessary may take place. And 
now, as it seems, it is permitted us, if we please, to con- 
sider what is the best, or, if we had rather, what is the most 
necessary on the question of laws. Let us choose, then, 
whichever it seems (is best). 

Clin. We propose, O guest, a ridiculous choice, and we 


= 


1_! Such is the literal version of the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘Nonne et 
nobis merito idem objiciet,” who either did not find in his MS. the 
words ray’ dv & mpocdtavooiré ye, or else conld not understand them 
a bit better than myself; although it is easy to see that they conceal some- 
thing like Taya © dy @y étt traic dtavooi? ay, i. e. And perhaps even 
one still a boy would thoroughly understand. 

*_® The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him tacitly by Taylor. 

3 The word iswe¢ has been hitherto assigned to Clinias. Evidently in- 
correctly. 
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should become really similar to those legislators, who are 
compelled by some great necessity to give laws immediately, 
as being not permitted (to defer it) till the morrow. But it 
is lawful for us to speak with god’s will, just as it is for masons, 
or those, who commence any other putting together of ma- 
terials, to bring together for ourselves dispersedly, things out 
of which we may select what is suited to the combination 
which is to be, and to collect them at leisure. Let us then 
suppose ourselves to be for the present house-builders, not 
from necessity, but those, who at leisure put aside for their 
use some things, and put together others, so that we may 
have to say correctly, that some portions of the laws have 
been laid down, but others laid aside. 

Athen. For thus, Clinias, our survey of the laws will be 
more natural. But, by the gods, let us consider some such 
thing as this, relating to legislators. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. There are writings and written discourses in cities 
by many other persons, and writings likewise and discourses 
by the legislator. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Whether then shall we direct our attention to the » 
compositions of the rest of poets, and of such as in prose 'and 
in verse,! 2have put together their advice relating to life, to 
be remembered by their having written them down,’ and by no 
means apply ourselves to the writings of legislators? Or (to 
the latter) most of all? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. But surely it is not necessary for the legislator 
alone of those who write te give counsel about things beauti- 
ful, and good, and just, while teaching what they are, and how 
they ought to be studied by those, who are about to be happy. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But is it more disgraceful for Homer, and Tyrtzeus, 
and the rest of poets, to have laid down in their writings what 
is incorrect, relating to life and its pursuits, and less so for 
Lycurgus, Solon, and such as, being legislators, have composed 


1_1 The words kat pera pérowy are properly omitted in the two best 
MSS., as being superfluous after zounr@yv: unless it be said that rounray 
kai are to be omitted, as being scarcely intelligible after ray» d\Awy— 

2? Ficinus has ‘“ operibus de ratione vivendi compositis.”’ 
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writings? Or is this correct, that of all writings in cities 
those relating to laws ought to appear, when unfolded,! the 
most beautiful and best; *but that those of the rest, either 
following after them, or at discordance with them, are to be 
laughed down ?? 

3 Clin, Let us think in this way. 

Athen. And? that with regard to the writing down of laws, 
it ought to take place in states, that the writings seem to be 
of persons, who, in the garb of a father or mother, have feel- 
ings of love, and possess a mind, ‘and not, like a tyrant* and 
despot, commanding and threatening, °and after writing (de- 
crees) on walls, to depart.2 Let us consider then, even now, 
whether we should, after thinking upon laws, endeavour to 
speak in this manner, whether we are able or not. Let 
us (gird up ourselves® for it), exhibiting at least an alacrity, 
and proceeding along this road, let us, if we must suffer aught, 
endure it. And may the attempt be fortunate; and (fortunate), 
if god pleases, it will be in this way. 

Clin. You have spoken well. And let us do as you say. 


' So I have translated dvawrurrépeva, adopted from MSS. by Bekker 
and Stalbaum, in lieu of dtarurotpeva, got by Stephens from dratuTo- 
peva, the conjecture of Cornarius, instead of Cvavurrépeva in Ald. Fici- 
nus, and ‘Taylor after him, omit the word altogether. 

22 In the place of these unmeaning words Ficinus has, what is at 
least intelligible, ‘‘ caterorum vero scripta probari, si legibus consentanea 
sunt; sin dissona, derideri.”’ 

33 The Greek is, otrw dravowpeOa repi vopwy Oeiv—all put into the 
mouth of the Athenian. I have translated as if it were originally, KA. 
otTw Cravowpeba. AO. wEpi vouwy dé Oetv— Ficinus, to avoid the want of 
connexion in the sentences, and to conceal, probably, the difficulty in 
ovTw Oravompela, has given the general sense of the passage, ‘ Sic igitur 
leges civitatibus conscribantur.’’ Cornarius proposed to read, OUTw dta- 
vowpeda Tepi vouwy, pov Oeiv— but Ast, mH dei, so that ypapte might 
be governed by wwc¢, which he would defend by m@c—rijc Evpgdwviac, 
in p. 860, C., and the other passages quoted by himself on vaumrnynoiune 
vAno—T He Exet, in p. 709, C. 

‘4 { have translated as if the Greek were cai py, not 7— Cousin says 
that the clause to which 7 is to be referred, is Ta yeypappéva gaivecOar 
év oxnpaor rarodc: but the laws would surely not be said to be as mild 
as a parent, or as severe as a tyrant, 

®5—5 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ rationem 
vero nullam penitus assignantis,’’ with the omission of da7n\\dy@at, neg- 
lected here by Taylor likewise. 

§ Ficinus alone supplies, what the sense requires, ‘‘ accingamur,”* 
translated by ‘Taylor, ‘let us attempt it.” 
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[5.] Athen. In the first place then, let us accurately con- 
sider, as we have attempted to do, respecting those who com- 
mit sacrilege, and about every kind of theft, and injuries of 
all kinds. And let us not take it ill, if we lay down some, 
during our legislating, and deliberate about others. For we 
are becoming to be legislators, but are not yet so, although 
perhaps we soon shall be. But if it seems good to you, to 
consider about what I have said, let us, 'as I have said,! 
consider. 

Clin. By all means. 

Athen. With regard to all things that are beautiful and 
just, let us endeavour to look in some such way as this, how 
we may for the present agree with, and how differ from our- 
selves; *who would say that we desire, if nothing else, to 
differ from the majority, and the majority too on the other 
hand with themselves. 

Clin. Of what kind of disagreement among ourselves are 
you speaking ? 

Athen. I will endeavour to state. On the question of jus- 
tice generally, and of just men, and of things, and of actions, we 
all of us in a manner agree, that all these are beautiful ;? so 
that if any one should strenuously affirm that just men are, 
through their most just habit, all-beautiful, although they 
should happen to be ugly in body, scarcely a single person 
would, by speaking thus, be thought to speak improperly. *Is 
not this true? 

Clin. Perhaps so. 

Athen. But let us see‘ that, if all things that border upon 


1_1 According to two MSS., we eionea have been noted as spurious. 

22 Such is the literal version of the Greek ; in lieu of which Taylor 
has, ‘“‘ for we acknowledge, that we desire, though we may not be able, to 
excel others.” Ficinus, ‘‘ qui in hoc maxime studere nos profitemur, ut a 
plurimis differamus, quo item alii a se ipsis dissentiunt—’’ by the aid of 
which one might read, év @ ot woAXol ye, abToi dC avrove, o}N—“ on a 
point, where the many differ, themselves from themselves, not at all.’ 

3 Ficinus, uncertain whether cadkd means “honourable” or ‘ beau- 
tiful,” has expressed as usual both ideas, “* honesta pulchraque.” 

4_4 Such is Taylor’s translation of ovKovy 609H¢, “lowe: who seems 
to have adopted the idea of Stephens, who says that after ovKody d00d¢ 
is to be supplied ratra Kai oot AéyeoOas doxet. But as such an ellipse 
is not to be found elsewhere, Bekker assigns odxovy dpc to Clinias, as 
if dd£eve NEywy were to be understood. But to sucha question the Athen- 
ian could not answer iowg, ‘‘ perhaps,” after he had stated distinctly what 
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justice are beautiful, 'the sufferings of all of us are nearly 
equal to our doings.! 

Clin. What then? 

Athen. Whatever action is just, so far as it partakes of 
what is just, it nearly partakes of the beautiful likewise. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Whatever suffering then partakes of what is just, 
it would so far, by being confessed to be beautiful, exhibit a 
reasoning not discordant. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But if we should agree that a suffering is just, but 
not beautiful, the just and the beautiful would be discord- 
ant through things that are just being said to be the least 
beautiful. 

Clin. How have you said this? 

Athen. It is not difficult to understand. For the laws 
which have been laid down a little before, would seem to pro- 
claim what is perfectly the contrary to our present assertions. 

Clin. To what assertions ? 

Athen. We surely laid it down, that he, who committed 
sacrilege, would justly die, and he too, who is hostile to well- 
established laws; and, as we were about to lay down many 
other laws of this kind, we stopped short, on perceiving that 
these sufferings were ye in multitude and magnitude; 
and that they were of all sufferings the most just, and of all 
the least beautiful. Will not then things just and beautiful 
appear in this manner at one time to be the same, and at 
another to be the most opposite? 

Clin. There is a danger of it. 

Athen. By the multitude, then, things beautiful and just, 


his opinion was. To meet this difficulty, Ast would render iowe—‘“ truly 
so.” But such is not the meaning of towe. Plato wrote. I suspect, KA. 
twg. AO. ovk oby dpOHe tdousey dv—instead of tower O&— 

The meaning, says Ast, is—‘‘ Every thing that is just, is honour- 
ae se beautiful. Hence not only what we do justly, but what we 
suffer justly, must be beautiful; and hence no suffering that is just can 
be disgraceful.’? But this is rather the explanation of the next speech of 
the Athenian, than of the present one, where Plato asserts that what men 
suffer is nearly on a par with what they do, as regards the numbers of each 
set of events. But why this assertion thus follows the supposition, that 
all things, which border upon justice, are beautiful, I must confess my in- 
ability to explain, 
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which are so discordant 'on these kind of points,! are ad- 
dressed as things separate. 

Clin. It appears so, guest. 

Athen. Let us then, Clinias, view again our notions, as to 
how the accordance ? exists on these very points. 

Clin. Of what accordance, and with what,? are you speaking ? 

Athen. 1 think I have clearly stated in the previous dis- 
course ; *but if not before, suppose me saying it now. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. That all wicked persons are in all things wicked 
involuntarily ;* and that as this is the case, it is necessary for 
this inference to follow in order. 

Clin. What (inference) do you mean ? 

Athen. That the unjust man is wicked ; and that the wicked 
man is such involuntarily. Now there is no reason for a volun- 
tary act to be ever done in an involuntary manner. He therefore, 
whoever acts unjustly, will appear to act so in an involuntary 
manner to him, who considers injustice to be an involuntary act. 
And this too must now be acknowledged by me. For I have 
agreed, that all men act unjustly involuntarily ; and though 
some one, for the sake of contention or ambition, may say, that 
unjust men are involuntarily unjust, but yet many act unjustly 
voluntarily, the other is my assertion, and not this. In what 
way then should I agree with my own assertions, should ye, 
Clinias and Megillus, thus interrogate me—If these things 
are so, what would you, O guest, advise us respecting the 
legislation for the city of the Magnesians? To legislate for 
them, ornot? °How not? Ishallsay.° Willyou then sepa- 


'_! The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. Taylor 
has ‘‘ with each other.” 

2_2 Ast was the first to object to wpdc¢ moiayv—for there is nothing to 
which zoiay can be referred ; and he proposed to read wotov. He should 
have suggested zrota, as Baiter has done, answering to ravra in the speech 
of the Athenian, and either zrepi here or zodc there, to preserve the bal- 
ance of the sentences. Ficinus, unable perhaps to understand 7p0¢ wotay, 
has omitted those words. 

3.3 The words between the numerals have been translated by Taylor, 
from the Latin of Ficinus: ‘‘ Athen. In supericribus manifeste mihi dic- 
tum arbitror. Clin. Quo pacto? Athen. Quod si supra dictum non est, 
nunc saltem me dicere existimate. Cha. Quidnam ? ”’ 

+ On this doctrine see at v. § 3. 

5_5 Ficinus, ‘‘ Ego vero dare leges consulam.”’ 
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rate injuries into the involuntary and voluntary? And 
shall we assign greater punishments for voluntary offences 
and injuries, and less (for the contrary)?! Or equal for all, 
since injuries are not voluntary at all? 

Clin. You speak properly, O guest. But how shall we 
make use of what has now been said ? 

Athen. You have inquired correctly. Let usin the first 
place use them for this. 

Clin. For what ? 

[6.] Athen. Let us call to mind that we stated correctly, 
that there is a great confusion and dissonance amongst our- 
selves respecting things just. Laying hold then of this, let us 
ask ourselves again ?(what shall we say).?__ Since we have nei- 
ther found a way clearly out of the doubt relating to these mat- 
ters, nor defined how those things differ from each other, which 
in all states, and by all legislators, that have ever existed, are laid 
down as forming two kinds of injuries, one voluntary, and 
the other involuntary, ?are they to be legally established? in 
this way likewise ?* and shall the language, which has been 
expressed by us, as if it had been spoken by some god, be dis- 
missed, after having said only thus much, and without assign- 
ing any reason, that it has spoken correctly; shall it in some 
manner lay downacounter-law ? This may not be.® But itis 
somehow necessary, before we lay down laws, to show these 
two things as existing, and (having) another® difference be- 
tween them, in order that when any one assigns a punishment 
for either, every one 7may follow what is said,’ and be able 
to judge, whether it is established in a becoming manner, or 
not. 

Clin. You appear to us, O guest, to speak well. For it is 
necessary to do one of two things, either to say that all unjust 


1 [ have translated as if the Greek were rév 0’ évayTiwy, éharrove, 
not roy O&, 2\adrrovc—to preserve the balance of the sentences. 

*__2 T have translated as if the Greek were ri épovpev, not dp’ ody, to 
supply the apodosis of the sentence. 

33 The Greek is vopo@ereirat. I have translated as if it were vomo- 
Oerntéa— Ficinus has “ ita varie puniuntur.” 

* i. e. ina twofold manner, 

5 T have translated as if the Greek were gorau, not fortw— 

6 [ cannot understand &\Any, nor could Ficinus, who omits it in his 
version, ‘‘et quam differentiam habeant—’’? Did Plato write woAAnyv ? 

7—7 Ficinus has “‘intelligat,” translated by Taylor, ‘‘ may understand—”’ 
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actions are not involuntary, or to show, ! by first defining,! that 
this has been stated correctly. 

Athen. Of these two things one I can by no means en- 
dure that it takes place,? (I mean) 3the denying that the per- 
son, who thinks so, has the truth on his side ;3 for this would 
be neither according to law‘ nor holy. But in what manner 
these are two, if they do not differ by the involuntary and vo- 
luntary, but by something else perchance, I must endeavour 
by some means to show. 

Clin. By all means, O guest: for it is not possible for us to 
understand this at least otherwise. 

Athen. Be it so. Come then, (say,) does not, as it seems, 
much damage take place amongst citizens in their communi- 
cations and intercourse with each other, and yet the voluntary 
and the involuntary abound in these transactions 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Let not however any one imagine, after laying down 
that all damage is an injury, that in this way the injuries exist 
in them of a double kind, partly voluntary, and partly involun- 
tary. For the involuntary damage done by all men is nei- 
ther in number, nor in magnitude, less than the voluntary. 
But consider °whether I am saying any thing, when I say 
what I am about to say,° or nothing at all. For I do not say, 
Clinias and Megillus, that if some one hurts another, ° not 
willingly, but unwillingly,® he does an injury to a person un- 
willing (to be injured). And in this way I will lay down the 
law, by making legally this an involuntary injury; nor will I 
consider a damage of this kind as an injury at all, whether 
it be of a greater or less magnitude. And we shall frequently 


— Ficinus has ‘‘antequam ad alia pergamus—”’ 

2? I have adopted yiyveo@at, found in all the MSS., in preference to 
yiyverat, suggested by Cornarius, with the approbation of Steph., Ast, and 
Stalb. 

—3 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “‘ ut videlicet, 
quod ita esse existimo, negem,”’ translated by Taylor, *‘ I mean the denying 
that I think it is so.” 

* In lieu of vépipoy five MSS. read é éwov, similar to “ officii mei est” 
in Ficinus. But voutpoy is required by dovoy. 

5_§ In lieu of this repetition of héyw Atywyv—Aéyev, Ficinus has 
“‘utrum deinceps veri aliquid afferam,”’ 

— As Ficinus could not understand, nor can I, the difference between 
py BovrASpevog and dkwy, he very wisely. omitted a\X’ dkwy, and so after 
him did Taylor. 
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say that through! assistance taking place not correctly, he, 
who is the cause of the assistance, does an injury, ? at least 
if my opinion is the better.2__ For, my friends, if any one gives 
one any thing, or, on the contrary, takes it away, it is not meet 
to call such an action thus simply just or unjust ; but whethera 
person does to another in any thing a benefit or harm, while 
making use of (a correct)® habit, and a just manner, to this 
ought the legislator to look; ‘and [direct his attention ]* to 
(these) two things, injustice and detriment; and *by making, 
what has been damaged, uninjured? as much as is possible, by 
the law, and by restoring, what has been lost, and raising up 
again, what has fallen by means of any one, °and making, what 
has been wounded, whole, and, what has been killed, expiated 
with money,°® let him ever endeavour to convert, in the case 
of the doers and sufferers, by means of his laws, each of the 
injuries from a state of variance to that of friendship. 

Clin. This at least is well (said). 

Athen. Unjust damages therefore and gains, if any one can 
by injuring a person cause ‘to be a gain to himself,’ he ought 
to cure, such at least as are to be cured, as being diseases in 


1 To support the syntax, I have translated as if dv’ had dropt out 
between dé and wo@éAevav— . 

2? Ald. alone has # y’ éu7) vexg, with the usual ellipse of dd&a—as 
Stephens was the first to remark; although he has edited himself ijye pr) 
vikg, deceived by ‘‘si hec minime superat ”’ in Ficinus. 

3 Ficinus has “‘ probis moribus,”’ as if his MS. read 7)0«t 600, to balance 
Oikaiw TodmY 
. 44 The Greek is kai rpd¢ Ovo ratra 6) BrEmriov modc TE AduKiay 
kai BAaBnv. But BrEréor is superfluous after the preceding Qearéor : 
nor could mpé¢ re be thus repeated after mwpdc dvo, where adckiay and 
BA&Bny are the two things alluded to; nor lastly, could ra be omitted 
before dvo. NE ees 

5—5 The Greek is ré piv BraBév Uytec—moenréoy: where Ast was the 
first to see that the sense and syntax require zrotovvra, while since four 
MSS. read aGdaPée in lieu of BArAaBéer, it is evident that Plato wrote ro 
fev BraBév aBrAaBéc, of which bytéc is the explanation. 

S—s The Greek is cai 7d Oavarwliv } rowPiy bytic, TO O& arroivotc 
éEi.XaoOiv—where Ast would reject 7 row0iy bytéc as an interpolation ; 
but Stalbaum insert (mpevoy after 7d OavarwGiy, forgetting that for 
what is dead there is no cure. Cousin would understand zotovyvra— I 
have translated as if the Greek were—kai 7d TowOiy bvytéc torayTa Kai 
TO Oavarwiiy arotvoig tthac0évy — and so Winckelmann, but without 
ioTavra. 

71 In kepdaivery lies hid xéodn eivar, and éavry in rodrwy, as I have 
translated. " 
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ned 


the soul; but the question of the cure of injustice a is meet 
to say inelines 1 in this way. 

Clin. In what? 

Athen. That what injury soever a person may do, be it 
great or little, the law may instruct, and altogether compel 
him, either not to dare again at any time to do such an act 
voluntarily, or far less frequently, in consequence! of the punish- 
ment for the injury. This should any one accomplish, either 
by works or words, or by pleasure or pains, or by honours 
or dishonours, and by fines of money or gifts, or altogether by 
any means whatever, (so that)? a person may hate injustice, 
and love, or at least not hate, the nature of justice, this is the 
very business of laws the most beautiful. But, upon the 
persons, whom the legislator perceives to be incurable on these 
points, he shall impose a punishment and law,? knowing that 
to all such as these it is better even for themselves not to live 
any longer, and that they will doubly benefit the rest, when 
freed from life, by being an example to others to do no wrong, 
and by causing the state to be devoid of bad men. In this way 
there is a necessity for the legislator to assign death, as the pun- 
isher of delinquencies of this kind,* but by no means otherwise. 

Clin. 'This appears to have been spoken by you with great 
moderation ; but we would hear still more gladly this spoken, 
namely, the difference between injustice and detriment, ° and 
how the question of what is voluntary and involuntary is in 
these cases variously represented. ° 

[7.] Athen. I must endeavour therefore to do and say as 
you request me. For it is evident that, respecting the soul, 
you ®say to, and hear from, each other® thus much, that one 


' This is a rather strange use of zpd¢— Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, 
has ‘‘ poeene impositione deterritus.”’ 

2 After ric there has evidently dropt out dore— 

3 In lieu of kai vdpov, which are evidently corrupt, Ficinus, whom 
Taylor follows tacitly, has ‘ultimo supplicio affectos.” Winckelmann 
would suggest Kkaray pobernott. Cousin understands by vouoy Tiva 
‘une certaine peine—qui seule peut obtenir |’ effet désiré.”” But vopog 
never has nor could have such a meaning. 

4 Ficinus has “‘ insanabiles homines,” as if his MS. read rév dvdrw 
in lieu of rév rovwotTwr. 

—* All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, and 
thus abridged by Ficinus—‘“ et quomodo sponte et non sponte fiant.”’ 

— Ficinus has “‘sepe dicitis et auditis,” as if his MS. read cro\XAd«te 
Aéyere instead of Kai déyere. ; 
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property of nature resides in it, whether as an accident or 
part, namely, anger,' a thing naturally hard to contest with 
and to overcome, and which overturns many things by its 
irrational violence. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. And we speak moreover of pleasure as not being 
the same as anger; and we say that it possesses, from a con- 
trary influence, a power through persuasion, united to a vio- 
lent deception, to do whatever the will pleases. 

Clin. And very much so. 

Athen. He too who says that ignorance is a third cause of 
crimes, will not state a falsehood. Now the legislator, who 
makes a twofold division, would act the better by considering 
one kind as simple, and the cause of light offences; but the 
other twofold, when any one is in a state of non-instruction, 
not only by being afflicted with ignorance, but by an opinion 
of wisdom, as if he knew perfectly what he does not know at 
all; and laying down things of this kind, when followed by 
power and strength, as the causes of crimes mighty and un- 
musical ;? but when followed by imbecility, as are the crimes of 
children and old men, he will consider them (all) as crimes, and 
will ordain laws against those who commit them ; (laws), how- 
ever, the mildest of all, and near to the greatest pardon. 

Clin. You speak what is reasonable. 

Athen. Now nearly all of us say, that one of us is superior 
to pleasure and anger, and another inferior. And such is. 
the case. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. But we have never heard even, that one of us is 
superior to ignorance, and another inferior. 

Clin. Most true. 

Athen. But we say that all these allure to their will a per- 
son, who is frequently drawn at the same time to things 
opposite. 

Clin. Very often indeed. 

' In lieu of wy 6 Ovpoc, five MSS. read dy 6 Oupdc, which leads to 
dvoua 6 Ovpdc, similar to “ quam iracundiam dicimus,”’ in Ficinus. 
‘Taylor omits the words entirely. 

? Such is the literal version of duotowy, by which was meant, says 
Ast, the whole of a liberal education; an idea which it is impossible to 


convey by any single word in English. Taylor has “ rustic—’? We might 
say by a paraphrase, “arising from a want of education.” 
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Athen. Now I will define to you clearly the just and the 
unjust, of which I was speaking, with no variety of colouring. 
For I denominate injustice to be wholly the tyranny over the 
soul through anger, and fear, and pleasure, and pain, and envy, 
and desires, whether it does , or does not, harm any one. But 
the opinion of what is the best, by whatever way a state or any 
individuals may think it! will exist, ?should it (the opinion, ) by 
having a power in the soul, arrange in order the whole man, 
even though it stumbles in some matter, we must say that, 
what is done in this way, is just entirely, and (that too) which 
is under a rule of this kind of each, and of men through the 
whole of life best ;* but that a damage of this kind is thought 
by the multitude to be an involuntary injustice. However, 
our discourse at present is not a harsh contest about names. 
But since there have been pointed out three kinds of delin- 
quencies,? let us, in the first place, still more diligently recall 
them to our memory. Of pain then, which we denominate 
anger and fear, there is one kind. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. But of pleasure and desires there is a second kind ; 
another. the third, of hopes, and ‘4a desire of true opinion 
about that which is the best.4 Now by this third being di- 
vided into two parts, five kinds will be produced, °as we have 
just now stated,°® for which we must lay down five laws, dif- 
fering from each other in two genera. 

Clin. What are these? 

Athen. One, when a deed is done constantly with violence 

1 In lieu of rosrwy one MS. has from a correction rovror, which leads 
to TOUTO, i. €. TO ALoTOY, as suggested by Cousin. 

—* Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek’; upon which 
Ast has written what has failed, in my opinion at least, to throw any light. 
Ficinus, whom Taylor follows for the most part, has ‘‘ si animo dominata 
omnem virum exornet, etiamsi quid minus recti illi successerit, justitiam 
nomino; et quicquid inde gestum est, justum appello; atque evs, qui 
hujusmodi princ:patui libenter parent.”’ 

3 As Plato alludes to what he had stated just above relating to the 
causes of crimes, it is strange to find here apapravopévwy instead of 
apapravey TOLUVYTWY, 

—‘ All between the numerals are considered by Ast to be an inter- 
polation; for the three causes of crimes were said already to be pain, and 
pleasure, and an opinion of wisdom. Grou suggested adgeoug in lieu of 
égeotc, which, although the Zurich editors seem disposed to adopt it, I 
cannot understand. Cousin would reject épeotc as a faulty gloss. 

— Ficinus, and after him Taylor, omits w¢ viv dapiv. 

2B 2 
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and accordant! actions; and the other, when it takes place 
secretly in darkness and with a fraud; but sometimes the 
act is done with both of these, against which there will be 
laws the most severe, if they possess their proper character. 

Clin. This is reasonable. 

[8.] Athen. But let us after this proceed to the point, from 
which we have digressed, and finish the laying down of laws. 
Now the subjects laid down by us were respecting those, who 
rob the gods, and are traitors to their country, and who corrupt 
the laws for the purpose of dissolving the existing polity. Of 
these some one may perhaps commit an act, when mad, or affect- 
ed with a disease, or a very great age, or childishness, ? differ- 
ing not at all from things of this kind.?2 Of which acts should 
any become manifest to the judges selected on each occasion, 
either by the party himself informing, or a person making an 
excuse in behalf of the perpetrator, and he be decreed, when 
in this state, to have acted contrary to the law, let him pay 
simply for the damage, whatever he may have done; and let him 
be exempt from other punishments, unless by having killed any 
one his hands are not clean from murder; for in this case let 
him depart to another country, and dwell there in exile during a 
year; but if he returns before the time prescribed by the law, 
or puts his foot on the whole? of his native land, let him be 
imprisoned by the guardians of the laws for two years in the 
public gaol, and then released from bonds. 

Since then we have begun with murder, let us endeavour 
to lay down laws completely for every kind of it. And, in 
the first place, let us speak of that done with violence and in- 


1 In lieu of Zvppwvwv Faehse suggests Evpdavwy, from “ aperte” in 
Ficinus; but Ast, gupavdy, antithetical to wera oxdrovg. Cousin says 
that either alteration is admissible. The Zurich editors suggest afup- 
guvav— 

*_2 Such is the literal version of the Greek, ot0éy 1w rev ToLvotTwy 
dvapéowy: where Stephens was the first to remark that réyv rowtrwy had 
nothing to which it could be referred. Ast however, with whom Kihner 
agrees in Gr. Gr. § 373, says that zaidwy is to be supplied from the pre- 
ceding aia. Plato wrote I suspect obdéy rw THY avonrwy Crapiowy— 
for both the very old and young are equally silly, according to the saying 
Aic maideg ot yéporrec. 

> Ast explains rdone by “ altogether—’” There is, I suspect, some error 
here. Ficinus, whom Taylor follows literally, has “‘ aut etiam intra fines 
deprehendatur.’’ The word mwdon¢ seems to have been inserted from 
Evurraons Tig Tarpidog, a little below. 
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voluntarily. If then any one in a contest, and at the public 
games, shall involuntarily kill a friend, either on the instant, 
or some time after from the blows inflicted ; or, in like man- 
ner, during a war, or in warlike exercises, of which the rulers 
have enjoined the practice, with naked bodies, or with any 
weapons, in imitation of warlike doings, let him be purified! 
according to the law brought from Delphi? touching these 
matters, and let him be held to be pure. * And in the case of 
physicians, should any person, when attended upon by them, 
die, without their willing it, let every one? be held to be 
pure by the law. But if any one with his own hand unwill- 
ingly slays another, whether with his own naked body, or with 
an instrument or dart, or by administering drink or food, or 
by the hurling of fire, or a tempest, or the privation of breath, 
whether he does this with his own body, or through the 
means of other bodies, let him be considered altogether a 
slayer with his own hand, and suffer punishments such as 
these. If he kills the slave (of another),® thinking that he had 
done for ® his own, let him either cause the master of the dead 
(slave) to be without loss or hurt, or be fined double the value 
of such.slave; and let the judges make an inquiry into the 
value, and let the homicide make use of greater and more 
purifications than those, who kill a person in gymnastic ex- 
ercises ; and in such cases let the holy interpreters, whom the 


1 In lieu of caPapG¢ Desiderins Heraldus, Observ. ad Jus Attic. et 
Roman. p. 354, suggested ca@apsic, similar to povoy caBapbeic—xaba- 
pog foTw in ix, p. 869, A., and viii. p. 831, A., cava vopoy cabapbéivra, 
KkaQapov sivatc— Ficinus omits ca@apmc, and so after him does ‘laylor. 
But the correction of Heraldus has been confirmed by two MSS. 

? Compare Asch, Cho. 1069, and Eum. 283. 

3—3 ‘lo avoid the absurdity in kafapoc éorw, applied to the patient—for 
so it must be according to the rules of syntax—Ficinus, whom Taylor fol- 
lows, has altered the construction in his version, ‘‘omnes autem medici, 
qui curantes non sponte occiderint, mundi sint.”’ Plato wrote, I suspéct, 
laTowy O& TEpL, TAC TLC— Not mavTwy— and so I have translated. Re- 
specting this clause in favour of a physician, Matthie quotes opportunely 
Antipho, p. 694, R. 

4 ‘This appears strangely introduced here, as if a person could kill an- 
other by bringing a storm upon him. Ficinus renders yemmmvog by “ fri- 
gorisve et fluctus,” uncertain of the meaning of yeyswwyog, im which there 
is evidently some error. 

5 Ficinus alone has ‘aliennm servum,” what the sense requires; as if 
his MS. read AOYAON AAAOY— 

§ This is the exact rendering of CveepyaoOat. 
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od ordains, decide without an appeal.! But if any one kills 
his own slave, let him, after undergoing a purification, be re- 
leased according to law from (the stain of ) murder. But if any 
one kills involuntarily a free-born person, let him be purified 
with the same purifications as him, who has killed a slave. 
And let him not dishonour ? some of so-called? old stories of 
the ancients. For it is said, that a person, who had lived 
with the feelings of a free-man, having been violently put 
to death, was, when recently dead, angry with his mur- 
derer; and being filled *with fear and terror? likewise 
through his violent suffering, and beholding the person, who 
slew him, passing the time in his own seats, [familiar 
haunts, |* terrified him, and, being disturbed himself, disturb- 
ed with all his might the murderer and his doings, by having 
Memory’ as an ally. On this account, it is requisite for the 
doer to withdraw himself from the sufferer through all the 
seasons of the year, and to cause a void in all his own places 
through the whole of his native land. But if the party de- 
ceased is a stranger, let (the homicide) be debarred the coun- 
try of the stranger for the same period. And if any one 
willingly obeys this law, let him, who is the nearest relative 
of the deeeased, be the examiner into ali that has taken 
place and grant a pardon; Sand by keeping quiet, he would 


1 Such is the proper meaning of kupiove, in lieu of which Faehse sug- 
gested carpiove, to answer to “‘idonei ”’ in Ficinus. 

2_2 Such is the literal version of wadaiy 6& Tiva TOY aApyaiwy 
pvOwy rAEeyouevov: where instead of zaXdatoy 0& riva, Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, wadapvaioy cé Aia év ruw1— For the Etymol. M. has Hadapvaiog 
0 TodS aVTOXEIDL HovEevoavTac TiynwootpEvog Lede Tadapvaiog héyeTat. 
‘And let him not dishonour Zeus, who avenges murder, as stated in 
some of the stories of old.”” Ficinus has ‘‘ priscum mysterium non con- 
temnat,”’ as if his MS. read pvornoiwy instead of piOwy. 

3—% Why the murdered man should be said to be filled with fear and 
terror, 1 must leave for those to explain, who can point out the story to 
which Plato alludes. According to the Greek dramatists, it was the mur- 
derer rather, who felt the touch of fear, as shown in the case of Clytem- 
nestra and Orestes. Unless I am greatly mistaken, the author wrote 
p8ovev (to which gévouv in one MS. plainly leads) kai Anparoc; where 
Aja would be the counterpart of ¢067jpa mentioned just above. 

* The word ovyyGeiate is evidently an explanation chjOeot. 

* What Plato means by prnpn, Euripides, in Orest. 396, expresses by 
ovveote, in English “ conscience.” 

*—S Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ qui etiam 
pace 1psi reconciliatus et aquus omnino erit.”’ 
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be altogether moderate towards him.® But if a person does 
not obey, and, in the first place, being still unpurified, dares 
to go to the temples, and to sacrifice ; and, further, is not will- 
ing to be an exile, and to complete the stated time; let the 
nearest relative of the deceased prosecute the murderer on a 
charge of blood, and let his punishment be doubled when 
found guilty. But if the nearest relative shall not prosecute 
'T for the act of suffering ],! let any one, since the pollution has 
come round to the relative, ?through the sufferer turning on 
himself the suffering,” prosecute the relative and compel him 
by law to be absent from his country for five years. But if a 
stranger involuntarily kills a stranger amongst those in the 
city, let whosoever is willing prosecute him on the same laws ; 
but if a foreign settler (kills a stranger), let him be exiled for 
one year; but if he be altogether a stranger, in addition to 
the purification, let him, if he shall have killed a stranger, or 
a foreign settler, or a citizen, be banished for his whole life 
from the country which has the supreme power over these? 
laws, and if he returns contrary to the law, let the guar- 
dians of the laws punish him with death; and if he has 
any property, let them give it to the nearest relative of the 
deceased. But if he returns involuntarily by sea, and has 
been cast out on the coast by a storm, ‘let him fix a tent (on 
the shore), so that his feet may touch (the water),* and watch 
for an opportunity of sailing; but, if he is brought on land 


1_1 The Greek words r@ traOyjpart couid not thus follow éze&iy, as 
shown by évezirw Tq Kreivayte. They should be rq dpapart, or rather be 
omitted entirely as an interpolation. 

2__2 Such is the literal version of the unintelligible original; where 
the Scholiast says that wpoorpe7ropévou means the same as a7orpEeTopiévon : 
but wpdc and azo never have the same meaning. The Scholiast’s inter- 
pretation is, however, adopted by Ficinus ; whose version is—‘‘ ipso vide- 
licet interempto passionem in illum convertente,”’ translated by Taylor— 
* or in other words the slain person turning his anger towards him,” 

3 In lieu of rwvée, Ficinus found in his MS. rowyde, as shown by his 
“ hujusmodi.” 

44 So Taylor, and after him Ast, paraphrases the Greek—oxnynodpevoe 
tv Oadarry, Teyywr Tove Td6ac, ThOvY ETLMvAaTTETW— But as one MS. has 
ovvynoapevoc, Plato wrote, I suspect, something more fit to be read than 
what the literal version presents—“ let him, fixing a tent in the sea and 
wetting his feet, watch for a sailing.”’ Ficinus has “ navigandi opportuni- 
tatem, pedibus mare tangens, exspectet,”’ omitting oxnynodpevoc. 
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forcibly by any one, 'let the magistrate, who of those in the 
city first meets him,! release him ?and send him safe from 
harm to the country over the borders. But if any one with 
his own hand kills a free-man, and what is done is done 
through passion, it is meet, in the first place, to make a two- 
fold distinction in a thing of this kind. For a thing is done 
in a passion by those who, on a sudden, and without intend- 
ing to kill, destroy by blows, or such other means, a person, 
3on the instant that an impulse arises, and when repentance is 
close upon the deed ;? and (a deed is done) in a passion by 
those too, who, having been befouled by words or deeds of dis- 
honour, pursue with revenge and subsequently kill a person, 
intending to murder, and for the deed there is no repentance. 
We must therefore, as it seems, put down two kinds of murder, 
and both of them as arising nearly from passion, and they may 
be said most justly to be between the voluntary and the in- 
voluntary. 4*Hach, however, is only a likeness.4 For, he who 
stores up his anger, and does not immediately (and)? suddenly, 
Bae aon Tanto’ pecpenser sick a ime, See ee 
to the voluntary ; ; but he, who, without storing up® his anger, 
does on the instant. [immediately ] ° gratify his passion, 
without premeditation, is like to the involuntary. He is not, 
however, altogether involuntary, but the likeness of the in- 
voluntary. On this account, the murders committed in anger 
are difficult to define, whether one ought to lay down laws for 
them, as being voluntary, or some of them involuntary. The 

—! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has, what is less 
objectionable—“ a magistratu, cui primo res delata fuerit—’ 

—* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, is content with the general sense— 
“‘ et intactus in exsilium retrudendus.”’ 

— Ficinus, followed by Taylor, thus abridges this passage—‘“‘ita ut 
confestim post impetum peenitentia sequatur.”’ 

4_4 Ficinus alone supplies, what is wanting for the sense—“ neutra 
enim voluntaria revera vel involuntaria est ; sed altera alterius est imago.”’ 

> Ficinus has “nec repente’—for he found probably in his MS. kai 
between wapayonpa and éaiprne. 


$ This legal phrase in English answers best to the Greek 2& éat— 


Bovnijc. 
7 In lieu of torepoyv yodvw I should prefer vorépp yodym. See my 
note on Adsch. Suppl. 220. 
8 The common expression in English of “‘not bottling up one’s anger,”’ 
pose answer the best to aTApUEVTWC in Greek. 
® The word ei@d¢ is evidently an interpretation of i« rot mapaypnpa. 
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best and the truest method therefore is to put both down as 
likenesses ; and to divide them apart from each other, by their 
being done with malice prepense and without premeditation ; 
and to lay down by law severer punishments for those, who 
kill in anger, and with malice prepense ; but milder for those 
without premeditation and on the sudden. for that, which 
is like a greater evil, should be punished more severely ; but. 
that, which is like a less one, less severely. Let it then be 
thus established by our laws. 

Clin. By all means. 

[9.] Athen. Let us then return again to the subject and 
say, that if any one with his own hand kills a free-man, but 
if the deed, when done, took place without premeditation, ina 
moment of anger, let him in other respects suffer, as it is 
proper for the party to suffer, who has killed a person, not in 
a passion; but let him of necessity be an exile for two years, 
and thus punish his passion. But he, who in a passion, but 
with malice prepense, commits a murder, let him (suffer) in . 
other respects as the former does ; but let him be an exile for 
three years, as the other is for two, and be punished for the 
greatness of his passion by a longer time. And let this be held 
‘universally respecting these matters.! It is difficult however 
to give laws on such matters with accuracy. For sometimes of 
these two murders, the one, which is held by the law to be the 
more atrocious, is the milder; and that, whichis the milder, 
would be the more atrocious, 2according as the murder is 
committed in a more savage or a more gentle manner.? But 
for the most part the deeds take place according to what has 
been mentioned already. Of all these matters, therefore, it is 
meet for the guardians of the laws to have the cognizance ; 
and, when the period of the exile shall have expired? to each 

—! As four MSS, read ca@ddov, and six rovrowc, Bekker and Stalb, 
have so edited. But Ficinus found in his MS, ca@éA\cu—rotvrwy, as 
shown by his version—‘‘ Universalis —istorum dispositio.”? Either would — 
do. But as ca8odoc means “ the return from exile,’’ to which Plato al- 
ludes just afterwards, the reading of the MSS, is to be preferred, 

—* So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus —-‘* prout atrocius aut 
mitius gesta est.” But the Greek is kai ra wepi roy dovoy aypwripwe 
ay maker, 0 6% TIMEPUTEPINC. By uniting the two it is easy to read—ka- 
Oarep 6 piv rov odvov—o6 Oi—i. e. “ according as one—” 


3 Taylor has thus expressed in English, what Ast says would be in 
Greek not éX@y, but éZeAOy, as shown by x. p. 909, A., xi, p. 921, C. 
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offender, to send twelve judges to the borders of the country, 
(so that)! after having examined still more clearly the conduct 
of the exiles during that period, they may be the judges of the 
pity (to be shown) and of their reception ; and let the exiles 
acquiesce in the decisions of such magistrates. And if, 
after having returned from exile, any one of them shall, over- 
come by passion, commit again the very same offence, let him 
be exiled and never return again ; and if he returns, he shall 
suffer in the same way as a stranger for returning from exile. 
And let him, who kills his own slave, undergo a purifica- 
tion. But if, in a passion, he kills the slave of another, 
let him pay to the master double the value of the loss. But 
whoever of all the homicides does not obey the law, but, while 
he is uncleansed, defiles (by his presence) the place of public 
meeting, and of contests, and other sacred places, whoever is 
willing may bring to trial the relative of the deceased, who has 
neglected (his duty), and the murderer likewise, and compel 
him to pay a double fine, and to do some of the other doings ;? 
Sand let the (accusing) party carry off the payment according to 
the law.? Ifa slave kills his master in a passion, let the kin- 
dred of the deceased use the murderer in whatever manner 
they please,* and be clean (of the acts), so long as they do not 
by any means °preserve the life® (of the slave). But if a 
slave kills (not his own master, but) some other free-man, in a 
passion,® “let the owners give up the slave’ to the relatives of 


1 T have translated as if éore had dropt out. 

22 Such is the literal version of the Greek; which Ast explains by 
saying, that ‘‘ the other doings” refer to the acts requisite to be done for 
the purpose of a purification. But if such be the meaning, and I confess 
I have nothing better to offer, it isa pity that Plato did not take the 
trouble to express his ideas more clearly. 

33 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which Taylor has thus 
translated, ‘‘ And let the offending party consider the fine as legal.” 

* From dvédwou Stephens acutely elicited dv é6é\wor, suggested by 
‘‘velint”’ in Ficinus. And so one MS. subsequently collated. 

5—§ This is a very unusual meaning of the verb Gwypeiy, literally “to 
take alive.”’ 

®‘—S ‘The Greek is dy dé adXog Tic SovAog éhevOEpoy arroxrEivy Pvpw~— 
But Ficinus has more fully, ‘sin vero servus non dominum suum sed 
alium liberum per iram necaverit,’’ from whence Faehse was the first to 
correct GAXoc into dAAov— 

7—7’ This mixture of numbers, ot deowdrat tov dovdoyv, seems rather 
strange ; as if one slave had many masters. 
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the deceased, and let them of necessity put him to death in 
whatever manner they please. If a father or a mother ina 
passion kills their son or daughter by blows, or any other 
violent manner—events that happen but rarely—let them be 
purified after the same manner as other homicides, and be 
exiled for three years; and on their return from exile, let the 
husband be divorced from the wife, and the wife from the 
husband, and let them never afterwards beget children to- 
gether, nor be a fellow-dweller with those, whom they have 
deprived of a child or brother, nor have a share with them in 
sacred rites. But he, who has acted impiously in these mat- 
ters, and does not obey the laws, let him be brought to trial 
for impiety by any one who is willing. Ifa husband kills his 
wife in a passion, or a wife does the same thing in a similar 
manner to her husband, they shall undergo the same purifi- 
eations, and complete an exile for three years; and let not the 
party, who has so acted, on his return, have a share with their 
children in sacred rites, nor ever eat at the same table with 
them. And let the father or the child, who disobeys the law, 
be brought to trial for impiety by any one who is willing. If 
a brother kills either a brother or a sister, or a sister (kills) a 
brother or a sister in a passion, let the matters, relating to 
purifications and exiles, be stated as necessary to take place in 
the same manner, !as have been stated in the case of parents 
and children ;! ?and (on their return from exile),? let not any 
one? be a fellow-dweller or a sharer in sacred rites with. 
those, whom a person‘ has deprived, brothers of brothers, and 
fathers of children. And if any one disobeys the law, he would 
rightly with justice® be amenable to the before-mentioned law, 


11! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, followed by 
Taylor, has ‘‘non aliter quam parentes, qui liberos interfecerunt.” 

*_2 So Taylor, from ‘“‘ post reditum,”’ in Ficinus; who probably found 
in his MS. xai rovroue—xKartovort 01, instead of Kai Tovrote—rovrote 68, 
where the same pronoun is repeated uselessly. On the meaning of 
KaTuvat, similar to karéoyecPat, see Porson on Med. 101). 

3 Instead of avroic, Eusebius, Prep. Evang. xii. p. 711, D., has adroc— 
which leads to ad ric. as I have translated, and similarly in ™ rig is to 
be read for re after adehgoto— 

5 That Plato wrote both 6@w¢ and pera dixne. it is hard to believe; 
but which of the two he did write, it is equally hard to say. I suspect 
however that 600We is an interpretation of werd Ciene: for there would be 
a Platonic play ou the words wdéduKcog pera diene. Ficinus has merely 
*‘jure ut impius condemnabitur.” 
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relating to impiety on these points. But should any one in 
the case of his parents be so powerless over his passion, as 
in the madness of anger to dare to murder one of his parents, 
if the deceased shall, before he expired, have voluntarily ab- 
solved the perpetrator of the murder, let him be purified as 
they are, who commit murder involuntarily,! and performing 
the other things that they do, let him be considered as pure; 
but if (the deceased shall) not have absolved him, let the party 
who has done a deed of this kind be amenable to many laws. 
For he will be amenable to the extreme punishments for an 
assault, and, in like manner, for impiety and for the robbery 
of what is holy, because he has robbed his parent of his life ; 
so that, if it were possible for the same man to die oftentimes,? 
it would be most just for a person, who had in a passion com- 
mitted an act of parricide or matricide, to meet with many 
deaths. For in the case of him, whom no law will permit, even 
when defending himself and about to be made an end of by 
his parents, to destroy his father or mother, who have brought 
his nature to the light, and whom (the legislator) shall order? 
to endure all things rather than do a deed of this kind, how 
would it be fitting for such a person to meet with punishment 
legally in any other way? Let death then be laid down 
as the punishment for him, who in a passion kills either his 
father or mother. But if a brother shall in his own defence, 
during a fight occurring in a sedition or in any other similar 
manner, kill a brother, while warding off the party, who first 
had recourse to his hands,‘ let him be held clear in the 
same manner, as he who kills an enemy; and similarly, if 
a citizen (kills) a citizen, or a stranger a stranger; and if a 
citizen in defending himself kills a stranger, or a stranger a 
citizen, let him in the same way be held to be clear; and si- 
milarly if a slave (kills) a slave. But if a slave, in his own 
defence, kills a free-man, let him be amenable to the same 
laws as him, who kills his father. And what has been stated 


' Cornarius was the first to perceive that the sense required not éxov- 
o.ov, but axodctoy, as shown by p. 865, B., and 869, E. 

? Compare Criton, § 6, 

3 This future seems rather strange here. One would prefer vopoOe- 
reirou, similar to “ preecipitur” in Ficinus. 

* On the phrase adudvecOat roy doxyovra, with or without yetpwy, see 
Ast’s learned note. 
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respecting the absolution from murder by a father, let the 
very same thing take place respecting every absolution in 
matters of this kind; that if any person of his own accord 
gives an absolution to any one for such an act, let the purifi- 
cations take place for the perpetrator, as if the murder had 
been involuntary, and let one year be the term of absence from 
the country according to law. And thus let the matters re- 
lating to murders, done with violence and involuntarily and in 
a passion, be held to have been detailed in moderation. But 
as regards those relating to such as are voluntary and perpe- 
trated with every kind of injustice, respecting these and what 
are done with malice prepense, through yielding to pleasure 
and desires and envy, it is to be spoken of subsequently. 

Clin. You speak correctly. 

[10.] Athen. ! Let us then again speak tothe utmost of our 
power in the first place upon these points, how many they 
are.| Now the greatest is desire, having a mastery over a 
soul rendered savage by regrets.2 And this exists for the 
most part there, where? there happens to be the greatest and 
most vehement wish for wealth on the part of the many, 
and‘4 a power that is producing an infinite love for the pos- 
session of property insatiable and boundless, by means of a 
natural disposition and a wretched want of education, °of 
which the cause is that wealth is praised improperly by 
report amongst both the Greeks and Barbarians.> For by 
placing as the first of good things that, which is the third, 


1_1 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows in part, has ‘‘ Primum igitur, quod voluntarie cedis cause sint, 
pro viribus declaremus.” 

2 Taylor, misunderstanding the meaning of “libidinibus,”’ Ficinus’ 
version of 7d0wy, has translated ‘‘ venereal incentives—’”’ 

3 Ast, by not perceiving that od after évravOa is an adverb, and nota 
pronoun, has missed entirely the meaning of the passage. 

* The Greek is in all the MSS. 7 rWv yonuatwy rijc—I have trans- 
lated as if Plato had written rwv ypypartwr, h re rij¢— 

5° Here again by the slightest change I have, I hope, restored what 
Plato wrote. For where the Greek is now—rije 62 amaWevociac } Tov 
Kanoc étraveioOa tovTOY pipn—it was originally He 6) amaWevoiac 
tor airia TO Kakwc évatveio8at rrOVTOY gHpy—where 47) is due to the 
best MS., and ro to Stephens, who was led to it, L suspect, by the ver- 
sion of Cornarius, “ imperitie vero causa est fama, qua et a Grecis et a 
Barbaris divitie male laudantur.”’ Cousin translates darawWevoiag by “ pré- 
jugés,’”’ a meaning which that word does not and could not bear. 
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they do (by this opinion)! injure both those after them and 
themselves. ?For that the truth respecting wealth be told in 
all states is of all things the most beautiful and the best ;? 
(namely,) that it exists for the sake of the body, but the body 
for the sake of the soul. %Of the good things then existing, 
for the sake of which wealth naturally exists, it would be 
the third after the virtue of the body and soul. This reason- 
ing then will be to us‘ a teacher, that it is not meet for him, 
who would be happy, to seek to be wealthy (by any means), 
but [to be wealthy |® in a just and temperate manner. For? 
thus murders, which require to be purified by murders,® would 
not take place in cities. But now, as we stated at the begin- 
ning of the discussion, this is one and the greatest thing, which 
causes the greatest punishments of voluntary murder. The 
second is the habit of an ambitious soul, producing envy, a 
fellow-dweller the most disagreeable to him who possesses it,° 
and secondly,!° to the best of those in the state. But the third 
is a cowardly and unjust fear, which has caused many mur- 
ders, when acts are being done or have been done by a per- 
son, which he does not wish to be conscious to himself of their 
taking place, or of having taken place. They therefore take 
off by death the informers of such acts, if they cannot do it 
by any other means. About all these matters then let this be 

1 The words between the lunes are adopted by Taylor from “ hac sen- 
tentia,’’? found in Ficinus alone. 

*—? Here again Ficinus seems to have found in his MS. something | 
more complete than is furnished by the other MSS. For his version is— 
‘“‘ Optime sane et pulcherrime viveremus, si vera de divitiis sententia ubi- 
que predicaretur.”’ 

3—3 Ficinus, whom Taylor has translated in part, has—‘‘ quare cum 
bona adsint, quorum gratia possidende divitie sunt, tertium gradum 
post virtutem animi corporisque tenebunt.”’ 

* Ficinus has ‘‘ nos tanquam magistra docebit,”’ asif his MS. read syiv 
between ody and dyv— 

° Ficinus inserts, what is required to balance the sentence, ‘‘ quomo- 
docunque ”—unless it be said that he remembered the passage in Horace 
—“rem facias; rem, si possis, recte, si non, quocunque modo rem.”’ 

S This repetition of wAoureiy is omitted correctly by Ficinus. 

” Ficinus, “sic enim,”’ which leads to cai yap instead of tai— 

* On the doctrine that murder is to be cleansed by murder, see Ausch. 
Cho. 304. 

® The Greek is rq cexrnpévy Tov d0dvov. But roy dOdvoy could not 
thus be repeated after ¢9évovc— I have therefore omitted those words. 

0 Instead of devréporg one MS. has devrépovc, which leads to devréowe, 
similar to ‘‘deinde”’ in Ficinus. 
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held to be said as a prelude; and in addition to this, the story, 
which many of those engaged seriously in the Mysteries have 
heard touching these subjects, and strongly believe, that of such 
persons there is in Hades a punishment ; and that it is neces- 
sary for them to come back hither to suffer punishment accord- 
ing to nature, namely, of suffering from another what a person 
had done himself, and with such a fate to finish his then life. 
For him therefore, who from this prelude is persuaded, and fears 
altogether such a punishment, there is no need to hymna 
law on this point, but for him, who is not persuaded, let this 
law be expressed in writing. 

[11.] Whosoever shall desionedly oe unjustly kill with his 
own hand any one soever of his tribes-men, let him, in the 
first place, be debarred from legal rights, nor let him pollute 
the temples, or the place of public meeting, or the ports, or 
any other general assembly, whether any person forbids the 
perpetrator or not. For the law forbids him ; and it is ever 
seen and will be seen forbidding him in behalf of the whole 
state. But the relative of the deceased as far as a cousin,! on 
the male or female side, who does not, when requisite, prose- 
cute, or forbid him to be debarred (from those things),? shall 
first of all take upon himself the pollution, and the hatred of 
the gods, ?as the imprecation by the law provokes the report ;3 
and secondly, let him be amenable to any, who is willing 
‘to avenge the dead; and let him, who is willing, avenge, 
after performing every thing respecting the observation of 
washings‘ for such occasions, and of such other acts as the 
deity has enjoined as legal in cases of this kind ; and after 


1 Ast quotes opportunely Demosthenes in Macart. p. 1068, 28, R., and 
in Euerg. p. 1161, 8, R. 

2 Ficinus alone has ‘“‘ab his—’’ From the passages of Antipho and 
Demosthenes, quoted by Ast, one might suppose that roy vopipwy had 
dropt out between zpoayopetwy and tipyecOat. 

8% Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I cannot understand, 
nor could Ficinus, as shown by his translation—“ sicut vulgo legis im- 
precatio et maledictio dictat, ” while that of Ast—‘‘ut legis imprecatio exis- 
timationem provocat,”” "proves him to have been equally 1 in the dark. I could 
have understood w¢ 7 Tov vopov onpen Thy Apav por pemeTar—“ since 
the report of the law calls up a curse,” as if Plato had in mind a drama- 
tic saying— ‘Apay TOOTPETETAL TOU vopov npn (miuKpay)— 

4 The Greek is Aovrodv gvdAakij¢g wéot— But Ficinus has “ de luendi 
criminis observatione—”’ from which Faehse was led to \browy— Ast how- 
ever explains Aourpwy by ‘‘ the washings,’”’ which the party, who prose- ° 
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making the proclamation let him go and compel the perpe- 
trator to suffer the vengeance of justice according to law. But 
that these things ought to take place through certain prayers 
and sacrifices to certain deities, who have a care of such mat- 
ters, so that murders may not take place in cities, it is easy 
for a legislator to show. But who are the deities, and what 
would be the manner of introducing such suits most correctly 
as regards the divine power, let the guardians of the laws, to- 
gether with the (holy) interpreters, and the prophets, and the 
god, lay down by law, and introduce these suits. But let the 
judges of these matters be the same as those, to whom has 
been given the power of deciding upon sacrilege. Let him 
too, who is convicted, pay the penalty of death, and! let him 
not be buried in the country of the murdered person,! on 
account of his shameless conduct, in addition to the act of 
impiety. But if he goes away, being unwilling to stand a trial, 
let him suffer a perpetual exile. ? And if any one of these 
sets his foot upon the land of the murdered party,? let 
whatever relation or even citizen, who first meets him, kill 
him with impunity, or, placing him in bonds, hand him over 
to the magistrates, who decide upon the suit, to put him to 
death. ° But let him, who urges (the suit), require bail at the 
same time from him, against whom he is urging it ;3 and 4 let 
the latter produce three persons, whom the magistrate ap- . 
pointed for such matters shall decide to be in sufficient credit,* 


cuted the murderer, is supposed to undergo, to avoid the pollution of 
blood. But as of such washings nothing is to be found elsewhere, Plato 
wrote, I suspect, something else, which it would be not difficult to dis- 
cover by bearing in mind a celebrated scene in the Choephori of Ats- 
chylus. 

—! Ast refers to Demosthenes in Aristocrat. p. 634, 26, R. 

22 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has merely “ et 
si unquam citra fines fuerit deprehensus.”’ Winckelmann suggests T¢ 
ET Twy TOT WY TIHEE—KwoaC, as in iv. p. 705, C., 6 TOTOG—THC xwopac, 
Vv. p. 747, E., rémoe ywoac, vi. p. 760, C., rode fhe xwoac TOToUC. 

— Ast was the first to explain this passage, which Ficinus, whom 
Taylor has followed to the letter, thus translated incorrectly, ‘‘ quod si 
quis hunc defensurus accesserit, pro eo fide jubeat, quem tutatur.”’ 

—‘ Ficinus has “ tresque is fidejussores, quos judices ipsi sufficientes 
putaverint, afferat,”’ from whence Ast was led to read, what I have adopted, 
TOELC eyyunrac, ov¢ dy 7— 40x Koivy AELOXDEWC, in lieu of rove éyyunrac 
abwxpEewc, ovg Av —dpyn Koivy ToEic tyyuNTac aE Xpwc— Cousin, 
however, so far from being dissatisfied with the repetition of dkudypewe, 
conceives it to be perfectly after the manner of Plato. 
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who shall engage to produce (the accused) at the trial; but if 
- the latter either will not or cannot get bail, let the magistrate 
take and put him in prison, and produce him at the trial of 
the suit. If a person shall not with his own hand (perpe- 
trate), 'but suggest to another, a murder, and by his willing 
and plotting cause the murder to take place,! and dwell in a 
city, having been the instigator of, and not pure in his soul 
from, the murder, ?let there be’ to him in the same manner, 
with the exception of the bail, a trial and verdict on these 
matters ;? and, if convicted, let it be lawful for him to have 
the family? burial-place; but let other things take place in the 
same manner to him, as to the party previously mentioned ; 
and let the same things take place in the case of strangers to- 
wards strangers, and citizens and strangers towards each other, 
and of slaves towards slaves, with respect to a murder done 
by a person’s own hand and instigation, with the exception of 
the bail ; but this let the murderers with their own hands be 
required to procure, as has been stated; and let the party 
'who brings forward the suit, require bail of them likewise.* 
But if aslave voluntarily murders a free-man, whether with his 
own hand or through a plotting, and there is a verdict against 
him, let the public executioner lead him to the tomb of the 
deceased, or® to a place, where he may see the tomb, and after 
scourging him with as many stripes as the plaintiff shall order, 
put the murderer, if he survives the whipping, to death. 
But if any one kills a slave, who has done no wrong, through 
the fear of his disclosing deeds disgraceful and wicked, or 
for any similar reason, ®let him, as if he underwent the punish- 


ment of murder for having killed a citizen, undergo similarly 

'—! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has merely 
sed voluntate consilio insidiisque hominem interfecerit.”’ 

' 2—? Ficinus has more briefly, what Taylor adopts, ‘‘ condemnatus si- 
militer puniatur, preeterquam quod fidejussores non preebebit.”’ 

3 So I have translated ric oikeiac— 

—' The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, for per- 
haps he could not understand them; nor do I very clearly see why they 
are introduced here. 

5 Ficinus alone has “vel,” from which Ast elicited 7 before 00ev— 
Cousin however translates wpd¢ TO prijpa “du cote du monument du 
mort,’ and explains it by ‘dans un lieu d’ou le coupable puisse aperce- 
Hous la tombe du mort.”’ 

—6 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has merely “‘ quasi civem necaverit, 
sic puniatur.”’ 
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and with the same forms a punishment on account of the slave, 
who had thus perished.® | 

[12.] But if cases occur, for which it is a thing of dread 
and by no means agreeable to legislate, and impossible on the 
other hand! not to legislate, (relating to) the murder of rela- 
tions by a person’s own hand or plotting, and done willingly 
and wickedly in every way—which take place for the most 
part in states ?badly administered and nurtured,? and which 
will somehow take place in a country where no one would 
expect it—it is requisite to mention again, what has been 
stated a little before, should perchance some one, on hearing 
us, be enabled more willingly on this account to abstain from 
murders the most unholy in every way. For a fable, or a 
story, or whatever else it is meet to call it, has been clearly 
told by priests of old, that 3. Justice, the avenger and inspector 
of kindred blood, makes use of the law, which we have just 
_ now mentioned ; and has ordained that he, who has done any 
such act, shall necessarily suffer what he has done ;? (so that) 4 
if any one has ever murdered his father, he has at some time 
suffered >the very same fate by the daring and violence of his 
own children ;° and if he has (murdered) his mother, he has 
in after times become necessarily a partaker in a feminine na- 


, 


1 T have translated as if the Greek were 0’ av ddtévaroy, not 6& adv- 
varov— 

22 Ficinus has merely ‘‘ male gubernatis —’’ For his MS. read per- 
haps ofxovpévaire in lieu of ofcovcarc, which is scarcely correct. 

3.3 [In the prose of Plato evidently lies hid a dramatic tetrastich—Toy 
Evyyeviv ap’ aiarwy trioxorog Aikn voup Tipwod¢ ovo éxonr’ ae 
Topo’. ’Aoad 0 grate rm Ooacarri rt Tatr abr’ avayxaie, dep Epa’ 
d\Xov, waeiv—where I have substituted Apa for dpa, for the verses were 
probably spoken by C&dipus, while cursing his sons for their unkind con- 
duct to their father : and I have inserted d\Xoy, for doay frequently has 
two accusatives, one of the person and another of the thing. With re- 
gard to the sentiment Ast refers to Choeph. 409. He might have added 
Cho. 311, ‘ Apdoavra rabsiv’ Toryipwy piOoc rade Gwvsi: and Agam, 
1541, piuver 0’, auivovrog ty yoovp Atdc Tabwy roy éoLavta—for so we 
must read in lieu of Mipyve: 62, pimvovroc—mabeiv ror eofavra. For the 
sense is, “the sufferer waits for the doer, when in time Zeus is the 
avenger.” . 

i Ficinus, by his ‘‘ut,’’ shows that his MS, had wore between idpacey 
and €t— 

5—® T have translated as if the Greek were airé rairé 76 Toy TeKYWY 
roApne Kai Big, not abroy TotTo bro Téxywy Torphoa Bia, where adrd 
Tavro is due to Ast, rév to one MS., and ToApne to Stephens. 

66 By partaking in a feminine nature is meant, I presume, the be- 
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ture,® and having become so, has departed from life at the hands 
of his offspring. For of acommon blood defiled there is no 
other cleansing, nor is the pollution wont to be washed out, 
before the life, that has done (wrong), shall pay like blood for 
like blood, and appease and put to sleep the anger of all the 
kindred. It is requisite then for a person to be restrained on 
these points, through the fear of such punishments from the 
gods. But if so wretched a calamity should lay hold of any 
one, as that he should dare designedly and willingly to separate 
the soul of his father or mother, or brethren or children, from 
the body, the law of the mortal lawgiver legislates respecting 
matters of this kind in this way, that there is to be a proclam- 
ation respecting a debarring from all rights,! and the same 
bail, as mentioned above; and if any one is convicted of a 
murder of this kind, ?[ for having killed any one of those, |? let the 
ministers of the judges and the magistrates put him to death, 
and cast him out of the city naked to an appointed place, 
where three roads meet; and let all the magistrates, in behalf 
of the whole state, carry each a stone and hurl it at the head 
of the dead body,? and thus make an expiation for the whole 
state; and afterwards carry the corpse to the boundaries of 
the country, and cast it out there unburied, according to law. 
But what ought he to suffer, who murders his nearest and so- 
called dearest friend? I mean, he who kills himself, and by 
violence deprives himself of his share of fate, being compelled 
neither by a verdict of the city ordering it, nor by a very 
painful (and)* unavoidable misfortune falling upon him, nor 
by sharing in a thing of shame, without a resource, and not to 
be lived through, and who by his indolence and °the cowardice 


coming, like a woman, full of fears, according to the sentiment in Shak- 
speare, that ‘‘ conscience doth make cowards of us all.” 
11! T have adopted with Ast the emendation suggested by Matthie in 
Miscell. Philolog. i. 2, p. 161, rept rod réyv vopipwy, in lieu of repi rov— 
—* The words within brackets, evidently an interpolation, are pro- 
perl omitted by Ficinus, whom Taylor has tacitly followed, 
—* On such kinds of stoning see Valckenaer in Adnotat. Crit. in N. 
T, ii. p. 287, ed, Lips., quoted by Ast, and Scaliger on Propertius iv. 5, 75. 
Jacobs on Epigr. Inc. 234. The practice has been still preserved in the 
East, as we learn from Laurent’s “ Recollections,” p. 209, and Hen- 
niker’s ‘‘ Notes,’’ p. 277. 
* Stephens was the first to insert cai, suggested by “et”? in Ficinus, 
prem Ast has followed. 
— > Baiter suggests avavdpig Kai dedig, in lieu of dvavdpiag 
262 


>) 
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of unmanliness® imposes upon himself an unjust punish-— 
ment. ‘To such a person a god knows what ought to take 
place on other points, and relating to purification and burial ; 
about which it is necessary for the nearest relatives to inquire 
of the (holy) interpreters, and at the same time the laws re- 
lating to them, and to do according to the orders given by 
them; but let the tombs of those, who have perished thus, be 
in the first place by themselves, and with no one buried in them ; 
next, let them be in thetwelve boundaries of the divisions, which 
are uncultivated and without a name; and bury therh! without 
honour, nor mark their tombs with any pillars or names. But 
if a beast of burden or any other animal shall kill any person, 
except such as may do so in some public contest, let the rela- 
tions prosecute the causer of the death: and let the Land- 
Stewards, upon whom and how many the relative shall im- 
pose the task, decide upon the matter; and let them destroy 
the condemned animal, and cast it? beyond the borders. If 
any lifeless thing deprives a man of life, except lightning, or 
any other such-like bolt sent from a god, but of all the rest 
that kill a person, by either the person falling upon it, or it 
falling upon the person, let the nearest of kin appoint the 
nearest neighbour to be a judge for him, and let him make an 
expiation both for himself and the whole of his kindred; but 
drive the thing condemned beyond the borders of the country, 
as has been stated in the case of the living kind. If any one 
is found dead, and the murderer is not known, and is not to 
be discovered by parties searching not carelessly, let there be 
proclamations, as in other cases; and let the heir-at-law? 
make a proclamation against the perpetrator of the murder, and 
state in the Market-place that the person, who has murdered so 


cethia— I should prefer dvavdpiag dovdsiq, “ the slavery to unmanli- 
ness.”’ 

1 Matthie in Gr. Gr. has suggested atrwe for a’rove, in allusion to 
akXséc abrwe in Il. vii. 100. 

* The word duopicat is strangely introduced here. One would have 
expected something like dcapepioat, “to cut up into pieces.’ Unless it 
be said that Cropicar is the same as é£opiZery, a little below. Ficinus 
omits the word entirely. His version is, ‘‘extra regionis fines inter- 
ficiant.”’ 

* I have translated, as if the Greek were roy éaiikacdpevov kai—not 
Kat émdukacausvoyv: where kai is omitted by two MSS. Ficinns, ap- 
parently not understanding éwwWuacdpevor, has omitted it. 
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and so, is not, as being guilty of murder, to set his foot upon 
any sacred place, or in the whole of the country !of the 
party suffering,' as he shall die, should he be found and 
known, and shall be cast out unburied, beyond *the country 
of the sufferer.2 Let this one law then be laid down by us 
as decisive on the subject of murder. And thus (be it said) up 
to this point about matters of this kind. 

But for killing whom,® and on what conditions, a person 
would be properly pure, let this be laid down. If any one 
catches a thief, entering his house by night, for the purpose 
of stealing his property, and kills him, let him be pure. In 
like manner, let him be pure, who kills a cloak-stripper* in his 
own defence. And if any one commits a rape upon a free-born 
woman or a boy, let him be put to death with impunity, either 
by the party treated with insult and violence, or by the father, 
or brothers, or sons of the party. And if a man comes upon 
his wedded wife, while being ravished, and killsthe party using 
violence, let him be pure by the law. And if any one, while 
assisting his father, when doing nothing °unlawful and un- 
holy,® or his mother, or children, or brothers, or joint-parent 
of his children, shall kill a person, let him be in every re- 
spect pure. 

[13.] Let these then be the laws laid down relating to the 
nurture and education of a living soul, with which if it meets 
it may live; but not meeting, the reverse; and relating also to 
violent deaths, what punishments there ought to be for them. 
Mention too has been made of the nurture and education of 
bodies ; and what is close upon those subjects, namely, actions 
done with violence by persons to each other, both voluntary 
and involuntary, we must define according to our power, what 
they are, and how many, and meeting with what punishment 


1_1 Ficinus omits rij¢ Tov werrovOdrogc— Taylor, with a total defiance 
of the original, translates, ‘‘ where the deed was committed.” 

- 2_2 Ficinus has what seems preferable, ‘‘ extra regionis fines.” 

3 I have with Ast adopted ov, found in one MS., in lieu of ov— 
Ficinus has “nunc dicamus, in quibus recte mundus sit,” as if his MS. 
read viv d:—iq’ cic, not wy 6e—ég’ oi¢ TE— 

+ Literally, ‘‘ one who robs another of his clothes at the public baths.’’ 

5_§ The Greek is BonOdv Oavaroy pnoéy avdotoy, where since Qava- 
roy is without regimen, I have translated as if Plato had written a0éy- 
Tov pnoéy kai avoovy. Ficinus has ‘*‘ haud quaquam per scelus cedem 
patranti,” which Ast truly observes is at variance with the train of thought. 
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1they would each of them possess what is suited tothem.! For? 
these, it appears, would be properly laid down as laws after 
those. Now the person of the least mark amongst those, who 
have turned themselves to law, would rank wounds, and mu- 
tilations from wounds, as secondary to murders. Wounds 
then are to be divided in thesame manner as murders have been 
divided. For some are involuntary, others done in a passion, 
some through fear; but suchas take place from design are called? 
voluntary. Now about all such something of this kind must be 
premised ; that it is necessary to lay down laws for mankind, 
and for them to live according to law, or for them to differ not 
at all from animals the most savage in every respect. And the 
cause of this is, that the disposition of not a single man is natur- 
ally sufficient to know what is conducive to a polity amongst 
men ; and, when it does know, to be always able to do and wish 
what is the best. For first it is difficult to know that not private 
but public interests must necessarily be the object of the true 
science of polities—for a common interest binds states, but a 
private one tears them asunder—and that it conduces to both 
public and private interests, when the public are well estab- 
lished rather than when the private are so. Secondly, that, 
although a person should obtain sufficiently from art the know- 
ledge that such things are so naturally, yet should he after this 
possess power in the state, without being brought to book, and 
hold it in his own hands entirely, he would never be able to re- 
main in this opinion, and continue to live, while nourishing the 
public interest in a state as the leading one, and the private as 
following the public; but his mortal nature will ever urge him 
on to the wish to possess more, and to his own individual well- 
doing. (For) through irrationally avoiding pain, and pursu- 
ing pleasure, it will set both of these before what is more 
just and excellent; and, by producing a darkness in itself, it 
will at length fill both itself and the whole state with every 
ill, Since should any man, born with a divine destiny, be 


1—I! Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has ‘‘ commode 
reprimends—”’ 

* Ficinus alone has ‘ Recte enim,” required by the connexion of ideas. 

3 I have translated, as if the Greek were not yryvdpmeva, but Aeyopeva— 

* This is the exact rendering of dvumetOuvvoc; in which there is an 
allusion to the custom prevalent at Athens of all magistrates having their 
accounts audited before they laid down their office. 
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‘naturally competent to comprehend! this,? he would require 
no laws for the government of himself. For there is no law 
or order superior to science; nor is it lawful for intellect to be 
the minister, and the slave of any thing, but the ruler of all, if it 
is thus® true and really free by nature. But now (it is not 
so) ;4 for it does not exist any where and in any manner, ex- 
cept to a smallextent. On this account then we must choose 
the second in rank, namely, order and law ; *which the one for 
the most part sees and beholds, but the other is entirely unable.® 
Thus much then has been stated for the sake of these matters ; 
and let us now ordain what he ought to suffer (in person), 
or pay (in purse), who wounds or otherwise® injures another. 

7For it is easy for every one upon every point to take up cor- 
rectly of a party having wounded what thing, or what per- 
son, or in what manner, or whether are you speaking ;’ for 
there are numberless things of this kind and very different 
from each other. It is therefore impossible to commit to 
courts of justice, to decide upon all these matters, or not 
one. For it is necessary to commit in the case of all to decide 
upon this one point, whether each of these acts have taken place 


—! The Greek is ddoe ikavdc—raparapeiv dvvaroc— But dvvaroc is 
evidently an interpretation of tcavoc—which was probably wanting in the 
MS. of Ficinus, whose version is—‘“‘ea natura preditus esset, ut cog- 
nosceret.”” 

? Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has—‘ publicum bonum.”’ 

3 So Taylor, from “‘ita,’’ in Ficinus. The MSS. read ovTwe, which is 
superfluous after ahnOivo¢o— One MS. has neither o’rwe nor évrTwe. 
Plato probably wrote édymep adnOrviig éebVepdg ye }—for ye thus per- 
petually follows éayzrep. 

* After vuy dé Ast says there is an aposiopesis, as in the Banquet, § 8. 
a —— as here, I suspect that ot has dropt out before o#-— 

5 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I confess I cannot 
ees nor could, I think, Ficinus; for his version is “a quibus 
plurima quidem perspiciuntur, omnia vero videri nequeunt.”’ 

® T have translated as if the Greek were érégwe, not érepov. Ast would 

read § érepoyv GAAo, of which Stalbaum approves, 

—" Such is the literal version of the Greek, where in lien of worepa, 
since one MS, gives us a var. lect. woére, Orelli suggested x67’ doa— But 
&oa is not thus found at the end of a series of questions, Ficinus has— 
‘“‘cuique enim facile est singula hujusmodi recte comprehendere, utrum 
videlicet quis vulneraverit an non, quem, qua in parte, quo pacto ”— 
which is intelligible indeed, but not to be got out from the Greek. Cousin 
however is perfectly satisfied with mdérepa, which he seems to identify 
with To wérepov, and which last he refers to the question touching the 
reality of the fact, or falsehood of the accusation. ; 
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ernot; but on the other hand not at all tocommit to them, (ta 
decide) upon this point, what the party, who has done any of 
these injuries, ought to be fined (in purse), and suffer (in 
person) ; and yet (for the law-giver y: himself tolay down laws 
upon all questions, small and great, is nearly impossible. 

Clin. What then is the inference consequent upon this ? 

Athen. It is this; that some matters should be committed 
to courts of justice, and others not, but be 7left to ithe legis- 
lator) himself. 

Clin. What then are the matters, which are to be laid down 
by law, and what those to be committed to courts of justice ? 

[14.] Athen. After the preceding, it would be the most 
correct to say this; that, in a state, where the courts of 
justice are depraved and dumb, and concealing? their opinions 
pass sentence in private ; and, what is still more dreadful than 
this, when, not in silence, but full of noise, as in a theatre, 
they praise and blame with an uproar each of the orators in 
turn ; then is a grievous calamity wont indeed to occur to the 
whole state. It is not then a fortunate circumstance for a_ 
person to be laid hold of by some necessity to legislate for 
courts of justice of this kind; nevertheless, when he is laid 
hold of by a necessity, he must commit to them to order fines 
only relating to matters of the slightest kind, but he must him- 
self distinctly lay down those relating to the most numerous,‘ 

if he would ever legislate correctly ° for such a. kind of polity.® 

But ina state, where courts of j justice are established as correctly 
as possible, and those, who are about to judge, are brought up 
well and undergo a scrutiny with all accuracy, there it is right 
and it will be wellto commit to such judges to decide upon most 
points relating to those who are found guilty, as to what they 


t J have translated as if the Greek were a’roéy roy vonoberny, not avrov 
simply, and so too just afterwards (7), airy Tip vouobéry éaréor, not 
perg vono0ernréioy. 

° The Greek is xXérrovra. But Ficinus found 1 in his MS. caXtrrovra, 
as puote by his version—‘‘ occultee manent.’ 

—* Such is evidently what the train of thought requires. Hence we 
must read abroy Tepl TA opiKpoTara, not bre wepi omiKpdrara, as shown 
by the antithesis in rd wXsiora. 

* The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
tee him by Taylor. 


‘ a lieu ef wore, the sense evidently leads to 267’ «3, as 1 have trans- 
ate 
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are to suffer (in person), or to pay (in purse). Against us then 
there will beno cause of complaint for our not laying down laws 
relating to matters the greatest and most numerous, into which 
judges, who have been educated in the meanest manner, would 
be able to look, and to adapt to each offence a punishment 
suited to the suffering and act. But since we are of opinion, 
that those, for whom we are laying down laws, will be not the 
least clever of judges in such matters, we must commit to their 
decision the greatest number of cases. However, as we have 
often said and done during the previous laying down of the laws, 
that by giving an outline and types of punishments, we have 
presented to judges patterns for their never going beyond 
the line of justice; and, as this was then correctly done, so 
must we now do likewise the very same thing, while return- 
ing again to the laws. Let then the outline! (of the laws) re-" 
lating to wounds be thus laid down. If any one, having both 
the intention and wish to kill a friend, except it be those 
whom the law ordains, shall wound, but is unable to kill him, 
towards the party with such intentions, so inflicting a wound, it 
is not meet to feel a pity nor to pay a regard to him, otherwise 
than by compelling him to undergothe punishment of murder, as 
if he had actually killed his friend ;? and, by doing reverence to 
his Fortune, not bad in every respect, and his Demon likewise, 
who, pitying both him and the wounded party, became to both 
an averter of evil—to one, in the wound not being incurable, 
3and to the other, in the accident and calamity being exposed 
to a curse ®—it is meet‘ to give thanks to this Demon ; and, 
by not opposing him, to take away the punishment of death 
from the party inflicting the wound, but for a removal to take 
place to him during life to a neighbouring state, enjoying there 


1 | have translated as if the Greek were not yeagn but weptypadgy, to 
answer to the preceding 7reprypagnv— 

2 Such was the law at Athens, as we learn from Lysias, p. 159, R. 
quoted by Ast. 

33 How the Demon could be called an averter of evil, by the acci- 
dent of a person being exposed to a curse, I cannot understand. Did 
Plato write érdparoy povoy kar’ arvyh Evppopayv— “ to be exposed only to 
a curse touching the event which failed ’’—instead of éraparoy riyny 
cai Evxpdopay. Ficinus endeavoured to evade the difficulty by trans- 
lating—“‘ fecitque, ne-vulnus huic letiferum, illi fortuna calamitasque 
exsecranda infligeretur.” 

4 I have translated as if the Greek were rovrw 0O&i, not TrovTw d1j— 
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his property ; but if he has inflicted any loss upon the wound-. 
ed person, let him pay for the loss ; and let the court of jus- 
tice, that tried the cause, fix the sum; !and let those, who 
would have decided about the murder, had the party died 
from the blow of the wound,? be the judges.! 

If a child designedly wounds his parent, or a slave his mas- 
ter, the punishment shall be death. And if a brother wounds 
in like manner a brother or sister, or a sister a sister or bro- 
ther, and there is a verdict of wounding by design,? let the 
punishment be death. But ifa woman wounds her husband 
with the design of killing him, or (in like manner‘) a husband 
his wife, let (each) undergo a perpetual exile ; and, if their sons 
or daughters are at that time but children, let guardians man- 
age their property, and take care of the children, as being 
orphans ; but if they are adults, let it not be a compulsory 
act for the exiled parent to be suported by their offspring, but 
let there be a permission to take possession of the estate. But 
whosoever happens to be childless, when falling into calam- 
ities of this kind, let his kindred, as far as cousins, both 
on the male and female side, come together, and appoint 
for this family, being one of the five thousand and forty in 
the state, an heir, after consulting with the guardians of 
the laws (and) considering the matter °in this manner and 
reasoning,° that no house out of the five thousand and forty 
is the property of its inhabitant, or of all his kindred, but of the 
state, considered in a public and private view, and that it is 
requisite for the state to possess its own houses, as holy and 
as happy as is possible. When therefore any house has become 
at the same time unhappy and unholy, so that its possessor 
has left no children in it, and being in youth and married 

1_! Such is the literal version of the intelligible Greek, which Tay- 
lor has thus mistranslated,—‘‘ But those judges that decide in cases of 
murder, shall decide in this case,’’ although he might have found a more 
correct version in Ficinus, *‘judices autem sint, qui cedis essent, si 
vulneratus obiisset.”’ 

. To avoid the tautology in wAnyij¢ and reatparoc, we might read rou 
TOWOAYTOGC— 

3—% The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

. * Ficinus alone has ‘‘ similiter,”? adopted by Taylor. 

5—5 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. 

6—§ Here again Taylor has tacitly omitted the words between the nu- 
merals, because they were wanting in Ficinus, 
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has died childless,® through his having been convicted of vo- 
luntary murder, or some other crime against the gods or his 
fellow-citizens—! the punishment for which has been distinctly 
laid down by the law to be death——or if a person is in per- 
petual exile, being without male? children,! let it be necessary 
in the first place to purify this house and make use of expia- 
tory sacrifices according to law ; and next, let the kindred com- 
ing together, as we have said just now, examine together with 
the guardians of the laws, what family there is in the state in the 
greatest repute for virtue, and fortunate at the same time, and 
in which the children are rather numerous ; from which let them 
put one upon the father of the deceased and his progenitors,,as 
their adopted son, *and let them call him, for the sake of 4a good 
omen,* by the name (of the father,)? and pray that he “may 
become for them a parent® and hearth-preserver and minister 
of rites holy and sacred, with better fortune than his predeces- 
sor ;° (and)/ after praying in this manner, let them appoint 
him the heir according to law, and suffer the sinner to he 
nameless, and childless, and shareless, whenever such a cala- 
mity shall have seized upon him. 

[15.] ® There is not, as it seems, in all existing things a bound- 
ary close in contact with a boundary; but in things to which 
there is a boundary, that in the middle being previously thrown 


1_1 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has merely— 
** cujus mors vel sempiternum exilium peena est ’’—while Taylor’s trans- 
lation is, “‘ the punishment of which according to law is evidently death, 
or perpetual exile.” 

2 In lieu of rév avdpey draie, we must read, as I have translated, réiv 
aopévwy aratc, as shown by the passages quoted by Ast. 

53 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. With regard to the addition ‘‘ of the father,” I 
have been led to it by finding in Ast’s note ‘‘a patre mortui denomi- 
nantes.” 

*—* The Greek is at present ¢nunc— I have translated as if it were 
formerly evpnpuiac—similar to ‘‘ boni ominis causa”’ in the note of Ast. 

5° J have translated as if the Greek were yevyyropa 7’ dv ab’roic— 
yiyvecPar—similar to *‘ fore’’ in Ficinus, in lieu of yevynropa re adrote 
—-yiyvec8at: which I cannot understand. 

6 ‘Taylor, by translating ‘‘ his predecessor,’ has led me to suggest rov 
wapoc instead of rov zarpoc, which is here unintelligible, 

7 I have translated as if re had dropt out between rovrw and ry— 

8_§ Suchis the literal version of the Greek, which I must leave for 
others to explain. Ficinus has— ‘‘ Non est autem in omnibus rebus 
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to either of the boundaries, would become between _ both. 
Moreover, we have said that what takes place in a passion is” 
something between what are voluntary and involuntary. If 
then a person is found guilty of wounds ‘existing, taken 
place! in a passion, in the first place let him pay double the 
amount of the damage, if the wound is curable; but four- 
fold in the case of those incurable. But if it be curable indeed, 
and yet brings upon the wounded party a feeling of considerable 
shame and disgrace,” let the party pay fourfold.? But when‘ a 
person in wounding another, injures not only the sufferer, 
but the state likewise, by rendering him unable to assist 
his country against its enemies, he must,° in addition to other 
fines, pay for the damage done to the state. © For besides his 
own period of service abroad, let him go through that of the 
disabled party, and execute the orders relating to war (at home) 
in the place of the other ;® or not doing so, let him be brought 
to trial by any one whatever, according to law, for neglect of 
military duty. And let the judges, who have given their 
votes against him, fix the equivalent for the damage, whether 
it is to be twofold, or threefold, or fourfold. If one relative by 
blood wounds another in the same manner, let the parents 


terminus termino conjunctus. Nam ubi confinium aliquod commune est, 
ibi hoc inter rerum terminos utrisque conventum medium fit—’’ where 
aporeooy is omitted, in which one part of the difficulty lies. 

'_! [ cannot believe that Plato wrote rpaupdarwy ivectwrwy dpyy 
yevouévwy— I suspect he wrote dvwisrwe év dpyy— not knowingly, 
in a passion.” 

2 Ficinus omits wai évoveidtoroyv. 

3 Sydenham was the first to suggest rpurAaciay for rerparXaciar, 
and so too Orelli, comparing shortly afterwards eire durAny, sire rorrAHy, 
elTE Kal TETQATAACIaY. 

‘ I have translated as if the Greek were, what is suggested by Stal- 
baum, 8ray, not doa, which is without regimen; unless it be said that 
Tpuvmara is understood, and that rewoac governs two accusatives. 

> Although rodroy dé might perhaps be defended, yet I have no doubt 
that Plato wrote rovroy dst, as I have translated. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows to the letter, has ‘‘ similiter puniatur, ac preeterea damnum civi- 
tati restituat.” 

®—8 Such is the literal version of the Greek; which Taylor has thus 
abridged: ‘‘ Besides too his own military duties, he shall perform those 
of the wounded person.” 

’ So Bekker and Stalb, with six MSS. But this is at variance with 
the subsequent mention of giving up the party to the parents. Hence Ast 
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and kindred, as far as the cousins on the male and female side, 
come together, and decide to deliver the offender to his pa- 
rents to fix the fine according to nature. But if the fixing of 
the fine be a matter of doubt, let the kindred on the male side 
fix the fine definitely. And if they are unable (to decide), let 
them at length commit it to the guardians of the laws. And 
of such kind of wounds as are inflicted by children on their 
parents the judges must be of necessity above sixty years old, 
and whose children are not adopted but truly their own. And if 
a person is found guilty, let them fix the punishment, whether 
such a person must die or suffer something else greater, or 
not much less; but let none of the relatives of the doer act as 
judge, not even if he be of the age which the law has or- 
dained. But if a slave wounds any free-man in anger, let his 
owner give up the slave to the wounded person, to use him as 
he pleases; but if (the owner) does not give him up, he him- 
self shall remedy the wrong. And if any one brings an ac- 
cusation touching what has happened, as being a plan arising 
from an arrangement between the slave and the wounded 
party, let him contest the matter; and if he does not get a ver- 
dict, let him pay the damage threefold; but if he does, let him 
hold the party planning as amenable together with the slave 
under the statute of slavery. But let him, who involuntarily 
wounds another, pay a simple fine; for no legislator is com- 
petent to be the ruler over accident; and let the judges be 
those, who were mentioned in the case of children (wounding) 
their parents, and let them fix a fine for the damage. 

[16.| All the aforesaid sufferings come under the class of 
violent ; and violent too is every kind of assault and disfigure- 
ment. It is necessary therefore for every man and every wo- 
man in matters of this kind alway to bear in mind that, what 
is older is honoured in no small degree beyond what is younger, 
both amongst gods and such persons as are about to be in a state 
of safety and happiness. ‘To see therefore an assault made upon 
an elderly person by a younger is in a state a thing shameful 
and hateful tothe deity ; and itseemsreasonable for every young 
man, when struck by an old one, to refrain with a light heart 


correctly prefers yeynrac, answering to ‘‘contribules’’ in Ficinus, and 
refers to Pollux vil. 111, and Taylor on Demosthenes, in Reisk. Apparat. 
Crit. p. 1023. 
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his anger, !and to lay up for himself such a kind of honour for 
his old age.! Thus then let it be. Let every one reverence both 
in deed and word a person older than himself; and let him, 
deeming a person, who is his superior by twenty years of age, 
whether male or female, as a father or mother, act re- 
verently towards them, and let him keep his hands from every 
period of life, that would be able to beget or bring forth himself, 
for the sake of the gods who preside over births. In like manner 
let him keep his hands? 3 from a stranger, whether a resident 
of old, or a new comer. For neither as the aggressor nor in 
self-defence let him dare to punish by blows such a person.* 
But should he conceive that.a stranger ought, through acting 
wantonly and rudely, to be punished, let him lay hold of the 
party and bring him before the office of the City-Stewards ; 
but let him abstain from beating him,* °in order that he 
may be far from daring to strike a fellow-citizen.2 And 
let the City-Stewards, reverencing ever® the god of hospitality, 
receive (the stranger) and sift the matter; and let them, 
should the stranger appear to have struck unjustly the inha- 
bitant of the country, cause the stranger to cease from his 
foreign and bold behaviour, by inflicting as many blows as 
he may himself have struck. But if he has acted not unjust- 
ly, let them after threatening and reproaching the party, who 


!_1 Such seems to be the meaning of the Greek, avr@ riOépmevoy 
ryuny tabrny sig yipac, or, what correct language would require, Tiuny 
rovairny, as I have translated. Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the 
letter, has “‘id ob senectutis reverentiam patienter ferre.’’ Cousin trans- 
lates, ‘‘ se préparant a lui-meme la meme déférence dans vieillesse.”’ 

2 Ficinus has here, “‘abstineat, inquam, non solum cive, sed seniore 
etiam.”’ 

3_3 Here again the version of Ficinus differs from the Greek in con- 
sequence of some words having been misplaced in his MS. and others 
omitted, and others added that are wanting in all the other MSS. 

‘ In lieu of vopobereiy in Ald, Stephens happily conjectured vou@ersiy, 
found, it would seem, in all the MSS. but one. 

55 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows tacitly, has, what is more intelligible, “ut eo magis a cedendis 
civibus suis abstineat, quando etiam a peregrinis se continet.” 

$ The Greek is roy Eevuxdy ad Pedy, where av, which has no meaning, 
is either a corruption of dei, or, what is more probable, of jyouvr, and 
thus showing that Ocdv is an interpretation of roy fevexdy, or, as it should 
be read, voy Zévov. On a similar use of the article and adjective without 
Qed¢ see Suidas in ®idtoc Zedc. 
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had brought him, dismiss them both. If one person strikes 
another of the same age with himself, or! who is a little older, 
but without children, or if an old man strikes an old man, or 
one youth another, let a person defend himself according to 
nature, ?[ without a weapon, |? with naked hands. But 
if any one more than forty years old dares to fight with an- 
other, either as the aggressor, or in self-defence, let him be 
called rude, and ill-mannered, and slave-like, and meeting with 
this disgraceful punishment, he will have what is becoming 
to him. And if any one is obedient to these admonitions, he 
will be led easily by the rein; but let him, who is disobedient, 
and heeds not a prelude,? receive with readiness the follow- 
ing law. If any one strikes another, who is older than him- 
self by twenty years or more, in the first place, let him, who 
happens to be present, if he is neither of an equal age, nor 
younger than the combatants, prevent them; or ‘(if he does 
not prevent them, )4 let him be considered a bad man according 
tolaw. But if he is of the same age with, or younger than, the 
person struck, let him defend the injured party, as if he were 
his brother or father, or a person still more remote ;° and fur- 
ther still, let him, who has dared to strike his senior, undergo 
the punishment for an assault and disfigurement, as stated ; 
and if he is found guilty, let him be put into prison for not 
less than a year; °and if the judges fix the fine for a longer 
period,® let the time so fixed be considered as positive. If a 
stranger or a settler strikes his senior by twenty years or more, 
let the same law have the same power, with respect to the 
assistance of those who are present. And let him, who is de- 
feated in a suit of this kind, if he is a stranger, and not a 
settler,? ®undergo this very punishment, by being in bonds 


' Ast correctly adopts # before cai, from “ vel,’’ in Ficinus. 

2_2 Ficinus justly omits dvev BéXovc, which is evidently an interpret- 
ation. 

3 Stephens was the first to see that the preceding zrapapu@ieig seems 
to lead to wapapv@iov here in lieu of zpootpiov. 

4__4 Ficinus alone has, what is adopted by Taylor, “si non prohibuit—” 

5 The word avw was applied to a relation older thana father. See my 
note on Soph. Philoct. 180, and compare $ 14, roic dvw rov yevove. 

6.6 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows tacitly, has “‘immo etiam majore, 
si modo judicibus id videbitur,”’ 

7 In this passage Evvorxog seems to be put for péroucoc, a meaning which 
that word does not bear, as far as I have observed, elsewhere. 

8_8 Such is the literal version of the Greek, Ovo érn dedepévoc éxtivéTw 
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for two years. But if he is a settler, and disobedient to the 
laws, let him be in bonds for three years, unless the court of 
justice shall fix upon him a punishment for a longer period. 
And let whoever happens to be present on any of these oc- 
easions, and does not give assistance according to law, be 
fined, the person of the largest estate, a mina, of the second 
class, fifty drachms, of the third, thirty, and of the fourth, 
twenty; and let the court of justice for such matters consist 
of the Generals and Taxiarchs, and 1 Phylarchs and ia 
parchs.! 

[17.] With respect to the laws, some, as it seems, are in 
behalf of worthy men, for the sake of their instruction, as to 
what manner they may associate with each other on friendly 
terms; others for the sake of those, who fly from instruction 
through their being of an unmanageable nature ? and not to 
be softened,” so that they proceed to every kind of vice. These 
are the persons, who would have caused ® the discourses to be 
spoken, that are about to be; for whom in truth the legislator 
would of necessity lay down his laws, while wishing that there 
may never be a need of using them. Whoever then dares to 
touch his father tor mother or their progenitors still,4 ° and 
to violently maltreat them,° neither fearing the anger of the 
gods above nor the so-called vengeance of those below the earth, 
but, as one who, thinking he knows what he does not know,at 
all, despises the men of old, and what has been asserted by 
all, and acts contrary to the law, for such a person there is 


rauTny abrny ryy Oikny: where I cannot see the force of avdriy, nor 
could, I think, Ficinus, whose version, adopted by Taylor, is merely ‘‘ bi- 
ennium vinciatur,” Ast says however that ravrnyv airnyv is put for 
avtny ratrny, from which nothing, as far as I can see, is gained. 

—! As the Taxiarch, answering to the English Colonel, was under the 
General, and is therefore placed after him, so ought the Phylarch to come 
after the Hipparch, as being an inferior officer, according to Aristotle, 
quoted by Harpocration in ®iAapyog; unless it be said that there is here 
a Chiasnrus, a figure of speech frequently found in Plato. 

—? The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, who 
might have remarked the similar passage in § i. p. 853, D. 

* I confess I hardly understand zezrounkorec ay eievy. One would have 
expected the indicative wevoujkaot. Ficinus has ‘hi sequentium verb- 
oem eee sunt.’ 

* The Greek is 7 pnrpoc } ToUTwy ére Tooydvwy, where Ficinus 
omits 4 penrpdc, and Taylor ere. But as ért could not be united to 
a, Plato probably wrote ére rooyevecréiowy— 

> The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 
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a need of some extreme turning aside. Now death is not the 
extreme ; but the pains inflicted! on such persons in Hades are 
still more amongst the extreme than this ;? and though they 
tell? the greatest truths, they effect nothing in the way of 
turning aside in the case of such souls as these. For other- 
wise there would not have been persons to strike their 
mothers,* °nor the unholy daring of blows inflicted upon 
other parents.° It is requisite then, that the punishments 
here for crimes of this kind, should be as much as possible in 
no respect inferior to those in Hades. Let then what follows 
be stated in this way. Whoever shall dare to strike his father 
or mother, or their fathers or mothers, unless he is seized with 
madness, let, in the first place, any one, who is present, as 
mentioned before, give assistance; but if it bea settler or 
stranger,° who assists, let him be called to the principal seat 
at the (public) games; but, not assisting, let him suffer a per- 
petual exile from the country. But let him, “who is not a set- 
tler,’ if he assists, receive praise; but if he does not assist, 
blame. And if a slave assists, let him be made free; but if 


1 IT have here adopted Taylor’s idea, who probably wished to read 
yevopevoe for Aeyouevor, which could hardly be united to rovrouot. 

2 As the last thing mentioned was death, it is evident that Plato wrote 
not rovTwy, but rovrov, as I have translated. 

3 Here NéyorTec is to be united to zdvot by a prosopopeia, of which I 
could produce full thirty examples, if requisite; of which the most ap- 
posite is Atschyl. Pers. 823, Oivec dé vexoGv ordpacw ed Boorey yéeve 
“Agwva onpavovoer kai rorroomdpm, Qc ody brép Osdy Ovnroy bvra OEi 
PPOVELY, 1. e. 

“Well with the mouths of dead men shall the shores 
To the third race of mortals voiceless say, 
‘No man must deem himself above a god:’”’ 


where orépaoty, in lieu of dupaoty, vainly defended by Paley, is con- 
firmed by Diodor. Sic. i. 2, p. 5. at reateg—draBowpevar Tw Tic LoTopiag 
orépmari, and Epigr. Inc. 387, Hay éxoc apbéyxrm rpoe NEyw ordpare, 
supposed to be spoken by a pen. 

4 With regard to this allusion to the heinousness of the crime of 
striking a parent, see Auschyl. Eum. 269; and Aristoph. Baro. 150; 
Kuhn on Pausanias x. p. 866; and Wyttenbach on Pheedon, p. 319. 

5—° Ficinus, followed to the letter by Taylor, has “ nulli, qui parentes 
scelerate pulsarent, unquam reperirentur.”’ 

6 Taylor omits “ or stranger,” although found in Ficinus. 

77 Cousin, unable to understand 6 pa) pérotkoc, considers 7H Zévoce as 
a gloss of ju) péroucog, which a transcriber had improperly applied to pév 
pérotxoc, instead of applying it to 2) péroueoc—but he correctly adds | 
that this supposition is far from being satisfactory. 

2D 
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he does not assist, let him receive a hundred stripes with a 
whip. And if this occurs in the market-place, let him (be 
whipt) by the Market-Stewards; but if out of the market-. 
place in the city, let any one of the City-Stewards, who is 
resident, inflict the punishment; but if in the rural parts, 
of the country, let the chiefs of the Land-Stewards do so. 
If any denizen happens to be present !(when parents are 
struck by their child),! whether such denizen be a boy, or a 
man, or a woman, let him assist, and call the striker an im- 
pious wretch ; and let him, who does not assist, be implicated 
in the curse sworn in the name of Zeus ? Homognius, and 
Patroius,? according to law. And if any one is convicted on 
the charge of assaulting and disfiguring his parents, let him, in 
the first place, suffer a perpetual exile from the city to some 
other country ; and next, let him keep himself from all sacred 
rites ; but if he will not so keep himself, let the Land-Stewards 
punish him with blows, and entirely as they please. And 
if he returns from exile, let him be punished with death. 
And if any free-man ‘shall eat or drink with such a person, or 
have any other communication of such a kind‘ with him, or 
only touch him voluntarily, should he happen to meet him any 
where, let the party neither enter a temple, nor a place of 
public meeting, nor, in short, the city, until he is purified ; 
conceiving that he has had a communication with a calamity 
of an impious kind. But if, disobedient to the law, he shall 
*contrary to the law® defile the sacred places, and the city, let 
the magistrate, who, cognizant of this, does not institute a suit 

1_1 Ficinus alone has, what is adopted by Taylor, as being requisite 
for the sense, “‘ parentibus a filio verberatis.”’ 

22 On these titles of Zeus, Ast refers to v. § 2, and Rep. iv. § 5. 

3 Taylor omits the formula card yvéuor, although found in Ficinus. 

44 On this rite of excommunication, see my note on Atsch. Eum, 437, 
where I should have refered to Cesar, in B. G. vi. 13, “ lis (quos sacri- 
ficiis interdicant Druides) omnes decedunt; aditum eorum sermonemque 
defugiunt, ne quid ex contagione incommodi accipiant; neque iis peten- 
tibus jus redditur, neque honor ullus communicatur ;”’ and I should have 
corrected the remarkable passage in Eurip. Iph. T. 947, by reading "HA@or 
0 éxéio’, ob modra pév pw’ ob6 tlc Eévog ‘Exwy y' 2séal’, we Osoic orv- 
yoopevov" 76¢ © toxey aidw Eévia povorpameta pros Tape’ axowwrnra 
T ev TaUTH oréye, Hig yiv 0 ékéxrnr bu —amwogOeyKréy 7 Eroc, Hig T 
dyyoc idtoy yevp’ dcoy y’, ob Baxxiov Mérpnua wANpwoag Tre, Exe’, 1” 
300vH Aairog ydvoc 7 iv rwpmaToc, TaYTwY Cixa. 


*—* The expression mapavduwo seems perfectly superfluous after. 
areOdy vom. 
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against such a person,' be held amenable ? to the greatest ac- 
cusation for this very matter.? If a slave strikes a free-man, 
whether a stranger or citizen, let any one present give assist- 
ance, or pay the fine above-mentioned, according to the value 
of his estate; ‘and let those who are present succour the 
party struck, and having bound the striker, deliver him to the 
injured party ;* and he, on receiving him, shall ° put him into 
the stocks,® and give him as many stripes with a whip as he 
pleases, without doing an injury to the slave’s owner, to 
whom let him deliver up the slave, to be his possession ac- 
cording to law. And let the law be this. Whatever slave 
strikes a free-man, without the order of the magistrates, let 
his owner, on receiving him bound from the party struck, not 
release him from bonds, until the slave shall have persuaded 
the party struck that he deserves to be released and to live. 
And let the same laws be for women, with respect to each 
other, on all matters of this kind; and for women with re- 
spect to men, and men to women. 


BOOK X. 


[1.] Arrer assaults,° let a law of some such kind as this 
be stated relating to acts of violence, one for all; that no one 


} Ficinus translates érayy dicny 7 rovovTw by “ punierit,”’ adopted by 
Taylor. 

2 [ have translated as if the Greek were vmevOuvoc, not év evOvvatic— 

3 In lieu of év rottw ai’tw, Bekker would read éy rovre aur, and in 
that case év ev@dvatc might remain; for the sense would be, ‘‘ let this 
thing be held as one of the greatest charges against him, when the ac- 
counts of his office are examined.” 

44 Such is the English for the Latin of Ficinus, ‘‘ qui ergo presentes 
erunt, pulsato succurrant, vinciantque pulsantem, et ei vinctum tradant, 
cui fecit injuriam.” The Greek is, cvrvdnoayrec dé ot mpoorvyxavorTec 
pera rou TAnyévTog TapaddvTwy Typ AdtKoUMEv: Where péTa TOU TANYEV- 
Tog is perfectly unintelligible ; for it would thus seem that the striker and 
the struck were to be bound together—an idea that never could have oc- 
curred to Plato. Perhaps however it will be said that werd tov mAnyév- 
Tog may mean, “after the blow has been struck—” But that would be 
in correct Greek, pera ro TAnyev— 

5—§ Taylor omits the words between the numerals, although duly found 
in Ficinus. 

6 Ficinus, uncertain how to render atkiag by a single word, has made 
use of three, ‘* cede, vulneribusque et verberibus.”’ 

2Dd2 
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shall ! carry or take away! any thing belonging to another, 
or use his neighbour’s property, if he has not induced the 
possessor (to permit it). For from a thing of this kind ? all 
the above-mentioned evils have depended, and do and will 
(depend).? But of the remaining evils, the greatest are the 
lasciviousness and insolence of young men; to the greatest 
extent, when they are directed against sacred things ; and they 
are particularly great in the case of public and holy matters, 
Zor in those of the common portions of tribes-men, or any 
other (persons) ? who have a communion in things of that kind. 
The second in order and heinousness, are those (directed 
against) the sacred concerns of individuals and sepulchres. 
The third, when, apart from the acts previously detailed, a 
person behaves insolently towards parents. The fourth kind 
of insolence is, when any one, despising the magistrates, 
carries off, or 4 drives away, or makes use of any thing be- 
longing to them, without having persuaded them (to suffer 
it). ° The fifth consists in unjustly calling to account the 
political conduct of any citizen.° © For each of these there 
must be assigned a law in common.® For in the case of 
sacrilege, it has been stated summarily what a person ought 
to suffer, if it takes place with violence and secrecy. But 
with regard to what a person does by word or deed inso- 
lently towards the gods, let me now detail, after laying down 

1_1 Tn the phrase dépery kai aye, the first verb was generally applied 
to things inanimate and portable, the second to animals driven away alive. 

22 The Greek is wavra hornpéva Ta TE cipnméva KaKa yéyovE Kai EoTe 
kai éorat. Ficinus has ‘“‘ hinc enim mala omnia, que narravimus, de- 
penderunt pendentque jam et in posterum dependebunt.’? From which 
Ast was led to read ra ye eionuéva— and Stalbaum to consider re as an 
interpolation. But then yéyove would have to be united to joTnpéva in a 
manner not to be found elsewhere in lieu of 7”. Hence Plato wrote, I 
suspect, wayr’ ny norTnpéva Ta TE Elonméva Kaka Kal Ad yéyove— 

53 Ficinus, not perceiving that d\Awy agrees with av@pwawy under- 
stood, as opposed to ¢vAeT@y, has thus translated the Greek, “‘ vel in tri- 
buum aliquarum communiorem vel aliorum hujuscemodi,” as if his MS. 
read 9 Kard péon vAGY TivwY, 7 GAdWY THY ToLOUTwWY. 

* Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, omits déoy 77— 

*—5 Such is Taylor’s translation. The Greek is, wéuarov 6& 7 moXt- 
TUOY Gy &in EKdoTOU THY TOALTHY UBpLOOiy Sikny éEmiKadovpevoy, Where 
I cannot make out the syntax or sense; nor could Ast, I think, for he is 
quite satisfied with the loose version of Ficinus, ‘‘ quintum cum civis 
alicujus civilis dignitas leditur vel offenditur.”’ 


os Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has ‘‘ quod 
genus omnino ultionem poscit.” 
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an exhortation,! what he ought to suffer. Let it then be this. 
No one, who believes that there are gods, conformably to laws, 
has ever at any time voluntarily done an impious act, or 
spoken a word contrary to the laws; but he, ?who does or says 
an impious deed or word against the gods,” suffers one of these 
three things; either he does not think, what I have stated ;3 
or, secondly, that, although they exist, they take no care of 
mankind ;* or, thirdly, that they are easily appeased by sacri- 
fices,° and drawn aside by prayers.® 

Clin. What then shall we do, and what shall we say to 
them ? 

Athen. Let us, my good man, first hear, what Bt ee 
they will jocosely say in contempt of us. 

Clin. What? 

Athen. Perhaps they will say with a banter—O guests from 
Athens, and Lacedzmon, and Cnossus, you speak the truth. 
For some of us think ‘the gods are no gods’ at all; others, 
Sthat they take no care of us; and others, that they are drawn 
aside by prayers,’ as you have described them. We deem it 
then proper, as you have deemed it with respect to the laws, 
that, before you threaten us severely, you should endeavour 
to persuade and teach us that there are gods, by stating suf- 
ficient arguments, and that they are beings too good to be 
drawn aside, contrary to what is just, by any gifts. For now, 


* In leu of tapapw6cov, Ficinus found in his MS. mpooipioy, as shown 
by his version, ‘* procemio quodam proposito,’ > which seems to lead to za- 
papudedy TE Kal TOOIpLOY, as in xi. p. 923, C. rapapvGa TE kai TOOoIpLa— 

—* The words between the muresales wanting in the Greek, are found 
only in the version of Ficinus, ‘‘faciunt autem aut dicunt impium ali- 
quid in deos.”’ 

3 Namely, “that there are gods;’’ which very words Taylor has 
adopted from Ficinus, ‘‘ deos esse negant.”’ 

-4 A similar sentiment is to be found in Hippodamus, quoted by Ast 
from Stobeus xli. p. 250, 40, Hroe py eipey, TO Oeiov, 7 Kai doy, pn ExEy 
OUTWE TOTL TO THY dvOpemuy yévoc, Wor imi BAETEY ATO Kal ppovTicey. 

5 On this doctrine, see iv. § 8. 

s eS followed by Taylor, omits TapayopEvove— 

—' [have adopted the reading Oc0vc ov Geovc, preserved by the Scholiast, 
in Tiew of Gzob¢ obdapaéc. See Dobree on Aristoph. Eccl. 115, and my- 
self on Crito, § 13, n. 5. 

— The words between the numerals are wanting in all the MSS. but the 
one used by Cornarius, and another by Ficinus, as shown by his version, 
‘alii, nihil nostra curare; alii, muneribus facile placari—”’ who has how- 
ever omitted otouc tyeic Aéyere, Which certainly seem to be superfluous. 
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after hearing this, and other things of such a kind, from those 
said to be the best of poets, and orators, and prophets, and priests, 
and ten thousand times ten thousand others, the majority of 
us do not turn to the acting unjustly, but, after acting so, we 
endeavour to get a salve. But on the part of legislators, who 
profess themselves to be not savage, but mild, we think it rea- 
sonable for them to make use of persuasion in our case, by 
stating, with regard to the gods, if not in a manner much su- 
perior to the rest, yet superior at least as regards the truth, 
that they do exist. And then perhaps we may be persuaded 
by you. Endeavour then, if we say what is fair, to speak on 
the points, to which we invite you. 

Clin. Does it not seem then easy, O guest, to say with 
truth, that there are gods? 

Athen. How? 

Clin. In the first place, the Earth and Sun, and all the 
Stars, and the arrangements so beautiful of the Seasons, di- 
vided into months and years, (prove this);! and moreover, 
that all; men, both Greeks and Barbarians, believe that there 
are gods. 

Athen. I feel a fear, O blessed man—for I will never say 
that I feel shame, lest depraved persons hold you in con- 
tempt. For you are not acquainted with the cause of their 
difference® (in opinion); but you imagine that their souls 
are impelled to an impious life, by a want of mastery alone 
over pleasures and desires. 

Clin. But what other cause can there be, O guest, besides 
this ? 

Athen. > That, which you would know nearly not at all, 
through living out of their way, and which would lie hia 
from you.3 

Clin. Of what are you speaking at present ? 

Athen. A certain ignorance of a very grievous nature is 
appearing to be the greatest prudence. 


1 The words between the lunes, absolutely requisite for the sense, are 
found only in the version of Ficinus, “id ostendunt.” 

2 Cornarius seems to have found in his MS., or rather to have wished 
to read, dtapOopae; which Stephens, and after him Stalbaum, considered 
to be correct. Cousin is content with Stapopac—T should prefer TOUTWY 
fepearetavopac,.: ‘of the difference on these points.”’ 

— Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has merely 
“Quod vos ipsius expertes penitus fugit.” 
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Clin. How say you? 

[2.] Athen. There are certain stories put into writing 
amongst us, which, as I understand, are, through the virtue of 
your polity, not amongst you, some in a kind of verse, and 
others out of it, which speak of the gods. The most ancient 
(assert), that the first nature was that of Uranus! and the other 
(gods); and proceeding they detail, not far from the beginning, 
the birth of the gods, and how after being born they had in- 
tercourse with each other. Upon those, who hear the accounts, 
whether they are well or not upon any other ground, it is not 
easy to cast a censure, as they are of the olden time; but as 
regards the attention and honour to be paid to parents, I 
would never praise them, nor say that they are beneficial, nor 
that they have been correctly? told at all. Let then, what re- 
lates to the writings of the ancients, be dismissed and bidden 
farewell, and let them be spoken of, as may be pleasing to the 
gods. But let the poetry? of the young and wise‘ be blamed 
as the cause of evil; for the language of such persons effects 
this. For when you and I, detailing the proofs, that there are 
gods, bring forward those very things, the Sun and Moon, 
and Stars, and the Earth, as being gods and of a god-like nature, 
they, who have been persuaded by these wise men, would say 
that they are °earth and stones,° and incapable of paying any 
regard to human affairs; and that such ideas are cleverly 
wrapped round in a paste of words® to render them plausible. 


1 T have thus translated Otparvot: for it alludes to a person, not a 
thing, as shown by dAAwy (@edv). 

2 Instead of dp@we five MSS. read éyrwe. But as Ficinus has “ vera 
esse,”’ he probably found in his MS, 69@a ovra— 

3 I have adopted Ast’s éan for 677, which Cousin retains without at- 
tempting to explain it. 

4 This union of the young and wise seems rather strange. Hence one 
would prefer viwy kai aodgwy—the young and not wise, in lieu of véwy 
kai copwv — Unless it be said that cogey is to be taken ironically, 

5—® Ast refers opportunely to Apolog. § 14, where, according to the 
doctrine of Anaxagoras, the Sun was said: to be a shining stone and the 
Moon a mass of earth. Had the philosopher lived in our days, he would 
perhaps have compared the Sun to a large diamond, or a mass of pure 
carbon reduced to asolid state, and by the aid of the Earl of Rosse’s tele- 
scope confirmed his guess that the Moon is a mass of earth in its most solid 
state of granite. 

6 On the metaphorical use of wepirérrey Ast refers to Aristoph. Plut. 
159, ’Ovépare wepiméTtovet THy poxOnpiay, Lucian Anachars. § 19, 
mwepiméTTEy TO TOaypa év TOic Adyouc. Valckenaer Diatrib. p. 158, A. 
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Clin. You have — guest, a speech, grave indeed, even 
if only one had (said so);! but now, since there happen to be 
very many (who say so),? it will be still more grave. 

Athen. What then shall we say, and what ought we to do? ? 
Shall we apologize, as if some person were accusing us before 
impious men, who fly ?from the subjects relating to legislation, 
and? assert that we are acting in a shocking manner by legis- 
lating as if there were gods? Or shall we bid farewell to 
these, and return again to the laws, in order that this our 
preface to the laws may not become rather prolix? For the 
discourse will, if stretched out, become by no means short, if 
we sufficiently prove only moderately by reasons to men, eager 
to act impiously, some of the points, on which they say we 
ought to speak; 4and if we lead them to feel a fear upon 
others ; and if, after having caused them to be disgusted on 
others, we lay down laws after this on matters that are be- 
coming.4 

Clin. But, O guest, we have often, for so short a time at 
least, said this very thing, that for the present it is not meet 
to prefer brevity to prolixity. For nobody, according to the 
saying,° is pursuing usin haste. © And it would be ridiculous,® 
and at the same time paltry, for us to be seen preferring the 
shorter to the best. And it is a thing of no little moment, 
for our reasons possess somehow a power to prove that 


Jacobs in Atheneum, p. 297, Other passages are quoted by Dobree on 
Aristoph. ],c, According to Donaldson in the New Cratylus, p. 370, ed. 
1, there lies hid here a comic verse, Adyoto0 sd TwE Tatra TEpLTETEPpeva, 
similar to pnpariotc weourredOeic in Aristoph. Lone. 668. 

1,2 The words between the lunes have been introduced from the version 
of Ficinus—‘“‘etiamsi solummodo unus dixisset, nunc vero—quo plures 
sunt, qui dicunt.” 

—* [ have translated as if ra had dropt out before, and kai after, wepi 
Tho vopobeciac. Orelli however has suggested, what Stalbaum approves of, 
meoitTac vopobeciac: and while Winckelmann would read éyovor in 
lieu of gevyovot, Ficinus, unable perhaps to understand gevyover zepi 
Tic vopobeciac, has omitted these words; and so after him has Taylor. 

—' Suchuis the literal version of the Greek, which Ficinus, whom 
Taylor has followed in part, has thus abridged—“‘ atque etiam terrore 
illos a scelere amovere, demum vero, quemadmodum convenit, leges ferre.”” 

£ On this Saying, the origin of which is unknown, Ast refers to vi. § 1, 
aortic arokavopey kai obdev 7; Npac ESTO TO KATETELYOY, 

The Greek is yeXotoy O6j— It was yedotoy 0’ Hy dy in the MS. of 
eis, as shown by his version—‘‘ quare ridiculum—esset.” On the 
corruption of 0’ 7 dy into 67) see Porson Miscellan. Crit. p, 182, 
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there are gods, that they are good, and that they honour jus- 
tice pre-eminently more thanmen. For this will be nearly the 
most beautiful and excellent preface to all our laws. Let us then, 
without feeling any disgust, or being urged on, exhibit, as far as 
we can, sufficiently whatever power we possess in the way 
of persuasion, and lay aside no part of such kind of reasonings. 

Athen. |The speech just now spoken by you appears to me 
to invite a prayer,! since you put yourself on the stretch with 
alacrity, nor is it fitting to delay any longer to discourse. 

[3.] But come, (tell us) how can any one speak without a 
feeling of anger on the question? that there are gods? For 
there is a necessity for us to bear ill with and to hate those, 
who have been and are? now the cause of the discussion, 4in 
not being persuaded4 my the tales, which they have heard even 
°from young children,° and when they were fed with milk from 
their nurses and aiothers and which were spoken, as it were, in 
epodes,® both in sport and in earnest, and together with sacri- 
fices hearing them in prayers, and seeing the sights that follow 
them,’ which a young person sees and hears with the greatest 
delight, when they take place ; while their parents are making 
a sacrifice with the greatest earnestness, and occupied in it in 
behalf of themselves and them ;* and addressing in prayers 


—! Such is the literal version of the Greek; that of Ficinus is a para- 
phrase—“‘ Iste sermo tuus adeo te paratum promptumque ostendit, ut ad 
preces votumque videatur provocare’”’— But what this naked mention of 
prayer has to do in this place, 1 confess I cannot understand. Nor could 
Sydenham; who proposed to read ed pry for evynv— But pry does not 
elsewhere thus follow ev, if I rightly remember. 

2 Taylor adds, no doubt to complete the idea, “as if it were a thing of 
a doubtful nature.” 

3 Ficinus, and Taylor after him, omit kai yiyvorrat. 

4__4 Thave, with Ast and Stalbaum, adopted Stephens’s correction—yiy- 
vovTar voy, ov meOouevor—in lieu of yiyvovrav’ viv oby meOouevor— 
which is perfectly unintelligible. Cousin however observes that “ la con- 
struction suspendue (est) extremement claire—lI] €tait difficile de gater 
Cena ee une plus belle phrase—” 

—5 It is correct Greek to say é« véwy or éx waidwy, but not éx viwy rai- 
dwy. Hence Winckelmann proposed to insert apEapevoe after waidwy—I 
would rather read éx vnziwy in lieu of tx viwy raihwy— 

6 I confess I cannot understand what i is meant by oioy éy em poaic. 

7 Ast translates, after Ficinus, émropéevac by ‘‘ consentaneas—”’ 

8 In lieu of éxetywy I should prefer récywy— On the custom of persons 
praying for themselves and children only, I have written something on 
II, Alcibiad. § 18, n. 10, rd kara imi roig ayaoicg rod¢ Oeote didvat 
KeXevovTec povote opiow avroic. 
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and supplications the gods, as really existing, both at the 
rising of the Sun and Moon, and at their setting ; and when 
they hear and see the rollings on the ground and acts of 
adoration of Greeks and Barbarians of all kinds,! under the 
influence of all kinds of adversity and prosperity, not as.if the 
gods were not existing, but as if existing in reality, and giving 
not even a handle for the suspicion that the gods do not exist— 
they who despise all these facts, and from not a single suffi- 
cient reason, as all would say, who possess even a little intel- 
lect, compel us to speak as we do at present, how can any one 
in mild language admonish, and at the same time teach them, 
in the first place, that the gods do exist? Let us however 
dare the attempt. For it is not meet that some of us? should 
be mad through a violent hankering after pleasure, and others 
through being angry with such characters as these. Let then 
our address to persons thus depraved in their intellect be of 
this kind and passionless, and let us speak mildly after extin- 
guishing our anger, as if conversing with one of such persons 
—' My child, you are young. But time, as it advances, will 
cause you to change in many points the opinions you now 
hold, and to give them to the opposite side? Wait then until 
that period, so as to become a judge of matters of the greatest 
moment. Now that is of the greatest moment, which you at 
present deem to be of no consequence, namely, to have correct 
ideas on the subject of the gods, and to live well or not. If 
then J first point out’ to you a thing of this kind, as being 
one of great moment, I shall not appear to tell a falsehood. 
Not you alone nor your friends are the first, who have held 
this opinion respecting the gods; but there have been always 
a greater or less number labouring under this very disease. I 
will therefore tell you this, as I have come in contact with 
many of them, that not one of them, after adopting this opinion 

1 T have translated as if the Greek were not ravrwy, but rayvroiwy, to 
suit better with the subsequent zavrotaie— 

2 In lieu of nuey, which Stephens wished to reject, Winckelmann 
would read HTT wpevoug— Sydenham suggested 70ov@v for noovijc 1 pLaov— 
cousin translates 7p by “ parmi nous autres hommes—” 

—% In the Greek it is easy to detect a dramatic fragment in Ana- 
pestics— *Q zai, véoc ei" mooiwy 0 6 xpdvoc IloAXa Tronoet 0, Wy Ooza- 
Zecg Noy, peraBarrXovr’ éri TavavTia OéoPa. Ficinus has “juvenis ad- 
huc eg”? as if his MS. read ére véoc él. 


' 4 Ficus has “ sacrificavero,’’ from which it is difficult to discover 
what he found in his MS. in lieu of pyviwr— 
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from their youth respecting the gods, that they do not exist, 
has continued to old age remaining in it. Two circumstances 
have however remained as regards the gods, not indeed to 
many, but to some; one is, that the gods exist indeed, but take 
no care of human affairs; and the other after this, that they do 
indeed take care, but are easily appeased by sacrifices and 
prayers. If then you will be persuaded by me, you will, turning 
over! with all your might this doctrine, ? which has ever been 
clear? to you, wait and consider whether it be thus or otherwise, 
by inquiring of other persons, and the legislator in particular. 
But during that period do not dare to act impiously towards 
the gods. For he, who lays down laws for you, must endea- 
vour, both now and hereafter, to teach you on these points in 
what state they are. 

Clin. What has been said thus far, is, O guest, most beau- 
tiful. 

Athen. Entirely so, Megillus and Clinias ; but we have un- 
consciously fallen upon a wonderful assertion. 

Clin. Of what kind are you speaking ? 

Athen. That, which is thought by many to be the wisest of 
all assertions. 

Clin. Speak yet clearer. 

[4.] Athen. Some persons surely say, that all things, which 
are and have been and will be, exist, some from nature, others 
from art, and others from chance. 

Clin. And do they not (say) well ? 

Athen. It is reasonable, indeed, for wise men to speak cor- 
rectly. Let us then follow *those from that point,’ and consider 
what they happen to be thinking of. 

Clin. By all means. 

Athen. It seems, say they, that nature and chance effect the 


1 [ have translated as if the Greek were vrepeAitrwy, not repi avror, 
which I cannot understand. 3 

2_2 Here again, by theslight change of dy into dei, I have made the mean- 
ing of Plato intelligible, of which Ficinus and Cornarius had only a vague 
idea, as may be seen from their respective versions, quoted by Ast. 
_ 3_38 Jn lieu of rode éxeiOev Ast suggests ro éxeiOev, ‘ what results from 
thence,” and translates ri dvavootpevor tvyyavovet by ‘quid inde col- 
ligant,”? a meaning those words certainly cannot bear, I suspect that 
Plato wrote rove '17@ev, “ those from Ias,”’ the name for the people of the 
country called more commonly Ionia. For the writer is here alluding 
more particularly to the tenets of Ionic philosophers, 
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greatest and most beautiful things, but art the lesser ; which, 
receiving from nature the generation of great and primary 
works, moulds and fabricates all the smaller works, which all 
of us call artificial. 

Clin. How say you ? 

Athen. I will speak still clearer in this way. They say 
that fire and water and earth and air exist from nature and 
chance, and not one of them from art ; and that the bodies, 
next after these, of the Earth, and the Sun, and the Moon, 
and the Stars,! are generated through them, being entirely with- 
out a soul ; and that, ?each being borne along by the chance, 
which is a portion of the power of each,? to the spot where 
they fall together, *fit together in some congenial manner,? 
the hot with the cold, the dry with the moist, and the soft with 
the hard ; and that all things, which by the mixture of con- 
traries, according to chance, have been commingled through 
necessity, have in this way and under such circumstances 
really* generated the whole of heaven and all that are in 
heaven, and animals and plants together, ° all the seasons having 
been produced from them ;° and not, say they, through intel- 
lect, nor any god, or art, but, as we have stated, by nature and 
chance ; and that art, mortal itself, being subsequently produced 
from these, themselves mortal, generated afterwards some kind 
of instruction, not partaking very much of truth, but certain 
images allied to themselves,® such as painting produces, and 
music, and whatever arts are fellow-workers: and that if any? 


1 Ast says that méo: after aorpwy re might be omitted; and omitted it 
was in the MS. of Ficinus ; from whose “‘ stellarum omnium ”’ it is easy 
to elicit dorpwy re tavTwy—unless it be said that in weoe wavTwy united 
lies hid vreptwA aver, ‘* wandering round,”’ i. e. planets. 

2__2 This is the only translation I can give of riyy gepdpeva ry THC 
Ovvapewe Ekaora éxdoTwy— 

3__3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. 

* From orwe in Euseb. P. E. i. 7, Viger elicited 6vrwe, which I have 
adopted ; for ravry kara ravra ovTw is not found elsewhere thus united. 

—5 Why Plato should have thus introduced genitives absolute after the 
preceding accusatives, it is hard to say. 

© In lieu of gavray Ast suggests avréy, i.e. rexvov. But Taylor 
translates cavr@y by “each other,” a meaning assigned elsewhere to the 
same pronoun. 

7 T have translated as if the Greek were, not ai dé r.—yevvior—for dv 
or «dv could hardly be omitted—but dy dé rivég t+— for thus Tw TEXVWV 
recovers, what it had lost, its governing pronoun, 
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of the arts produce any thing of a serious nature, they are such 
as communicate their own power with that of nature, such as 
the art of medicine, and of agriculture, and of gymnastics ; 
and, moreover, the statesman’s art communicates in some small 
part with nature, but very much with art; and thus the whole 
of legislation is not from nature, but art; of which! the posi- 
tions are not true. 

Clin. How say you ? 

Athen. The gods, O blessed man, these persons say, in the 
first place, exist from art, not nature, but from certain laws; 
and that these are different amongst different people, according 
as each have agreed to have laws laid down for each.? And, 
moreover, that things beautiful by nature are of one kind, 
those by law of another ; and that *things just do not exist 
by nature at all,? but that persons continue to dispute amongst 
themselves about them, and are perpetually changing them ; 
and that, what they change and when, possess then a fixed 
authority, emanating from art and laws, but not from any 
certain nature. All these, my friends, are amongst young 
men‘ the doctrines of the wise, both private persons® and 
poets,® who assert that to be the most just, by which a person 
obtains a victory through violence. From whence both im- 
piety comes upon young men—since gods are not such as the 
law enjoins us we ought to think there are—‘and seditions too 
(arise) on this account, while persons are drawing towards the 


1 T cannot understand 7#¢ applied to réyvn. Plato wrote, I suspect, 
oic ovK adnOsic prow Eivat Tac Oécec, ‘ to whom I will say that their po- 
sitions are not true;’”’ where ¢jow might easily have dropt out after aAn- 
Qcic— 

2 [ have adopted éxaorouc, preserved in one MS. in lieu of éavroite, si- 
milar to ¢ckaora txaoTwy— 

3_3 On this doctrine Ast refers to Gorg. p. 482, E. § 85; Theetet. 
p- 172, B. § 75; Protag. p. 337, D. § 69; and Aristot. Polit. i. 3. 

4 As av@ow7rorg is seldom thus united to véorc, Plato wrote, I suspect, 
both here and shortly afterwards, dvouc, “‘ senseless,” for such young men 
are, and dvwy for avOpwzwy a little below. See my Poppo’s Prolegom. 

. 106. 
ee Ficinus has “‘ scriptores alii—’’ which would lead to AOTIQN TINQN 
in lieu of IAIQTQN. Where Aoyiwy would mean “ prose writers—”’ 

6 Plato alludes to Pindar, as shown by iii. § 10. 

71 Such is the literal version of the Greek, out of which I can make 
nothing, nor could, [ think, Ficinus; whose translation is—“ hine etiam 
seditiones oriuntur, per quas ad eam homines vitam, quasi secundum na- 
turam rectam, trahuntur, qua ita vivant, ut ceteros vincant, nec secundum 
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life, which is correct according to nature, which is in truth that . 
a person lives, the master over others, and not the slave of 
others according to law.’ » | 

Clin. What an account have you, O guest, gone through, 
and what a mischief (detailed) to young men, both publicly in 
cities, and in their private homes! 

Athen. You speak truly, Clinias. What then think you a le- 
gislator ought to do, ! when states have been of old in this con- 
dition.! Ought he ?merely to stand up in the city? and 
threaten all, that unless they assert, and *are thoroughly sa- 
tisfied in their own minds,? that there are gods, such as the 
law says there are, 4(they shall suffer punishment).4 And 
with respect to things beautiful and just, and every thing of 
the greatest moment, and whatever tends to virtue and 
vice, that it is meet for them to think and act in the way the 
legislator leads by his writings; and that, whoever does not 
exhibit himself obedient to the laws, one of them ought to die, 
another to be punished with stripes and bonds, and another 
with disfranchisement, and others with poverty and exile ; 
and that while he is laying down laws for men, *he is to have 
no persuasion over them, (so that) by fitting them to reason- 
ings, he may, as far as he can, render them mild.° 

Clin. By no means, O guest. But should any persuasion, 
though small, happen to exist relating to matters of this kind, 
it behoves a legislator, who is of the least worth, to be never 


leges aliis serviant’’— From which however it is easy to see that his MS. 
read éXkopévwy, what the sense seems to require, instead of eAkovrwy— 

1_! Tn leu of the words between the numerals Taylor has merely “in 
this case, ’’ got from ‘‘ cum ita se res habent—”’ in Ficinus. 

22 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
partly by Taylor likewise. 

33 Such seems to be the meaning of dtavonOjoovra dofaZorrec. But 
as such an union of words is scarcely admissible in Greek, there is pro- 
bably some error in do0&4 Zovrec, for which one would prefer ov dvoraZovrec, 
‘nothing doubting ”’—a word quoted by Stephens from Synesius Epist. 
44, and he might have added Plato in p. 897, B. § 8. 

*—4 The words between the lunes, absolutely requisite for the sense, 
are found only in the Latin of Ficinus—‘‘ eos omnino peenas daturos.”’ 

5— Such is the literal version of the Greek, which, although it is not 
quite unintelligible, is not so clear as the Latin of Ficinus—‘ ut autem 
in legum latione persuasionem minis adjungat, qua mitiget, nihil curabit :’’ - 
by the aid of which Ast has given, what he considers to be the general 
sense of the passage, not to be elicited fairly from the Greek. 
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faint-hearted, but! to utter, as the saying is, every cry,! and to 
become an helper to the old legal saw,’ that there are gods, 
and such other things as you have discussed; and more- 
over, to aid both nature itself and art, (by showing) that 
they two exist by? nature, or not less than nature,® since they 
are the progeny of intellect, according to correct reasoning, 
which you seem to me to have stated, and as I now believe. 

Athen. O thou most eager-minded Clinias, what, are not 
the matters thus spoken before the multitude difficult to follow 
up by arguments, and do they not possess a prolixity spoken 
with a clamorous voice ? 

Clin. But what, O guest, have we on the subject of drunk- 
enness and music waited, while we were speaking at such a 
length, and shall we not wait (while speaking) on the subject 
of the gods, and such like matters ? Moreover there will be+ 
the greatest assistance to the legislation, which is united to 
intelligence, because the ordinances relating to the laws being 
put into writing, will, °as being about to afford a disproof, 3 
for all time remain® perfectly quiet. So that we ought not 
to be alarmed, even if those things are at the commencement 
harsh to hear, which it will be in the power of a person, who 
is slow to learn, by frequently recurring to them, to look into ; 
nor even, if they are prolix, yet useful, do they on this account 
possess no consideration ; nor does it seem to me to be a holy 
thing for every person not to assist these assertions to the 
utmost of his power. 

Megil. Clinias appears to me, O guest, to speak most ex- 
cellently. 

Athen. Yes, very much so; and we must do as he says. 
For if assertions of this kind were not scattered, so to say, 


—!' On the THES pe Baneea gwryny tévat, Ast refers to his note on 
ae ¥. 9°49; p.(930,A. 

* The areal, is Tp Tadaip vou émixovooy yiyvecOat Ady: where 
Winckelmann would expunge vou, but Orelli alter it into vopiw, whom 
I have followed. 

— This I confess I hardly understand. The sense seems to require 
puoe 1 PvTEewS OVX HrToOvi Tw— by nature or by something not less than 
nature.” 

4 Ficinus has “ est futurum,”’ for his MS. doubtless read gorau, not gori— 

—* Ficinus has “‘ redargutioni subjecta—”’ as if his MS. read something 
the reverse of dwoovra— 

5 One MS. has ypepoi, to which if we add dy, we shall have what 
Ficinus found in his MS., answering to “‘ quiescant.”’ 
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amongst all men, there would be no need of arguments to 
prove that there.are gods. But now this is necessary. To 
whom then does it pertain, more than to the legislator, to give 
assistance to the greatest laws, when corrupted by wicked 
men ? 

Clin. To no one.! 

[5.] Athen. But do you, Clinias, tell me again—for it be- 
hoves you to take part in the conversation—does not he, who 
mentions these things, namely, fire and water and earth and 
air, appear almost to consider them as the first of all things, 
and to call them nature, and (to say) that soul is (a production) 
subsequent to them ? Does it seem that he not only appears (to 
think so), but in reality signifies to us so much by his assertions ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Have we not then, by Zeus, discovered, as it were, 
some source of the stupid opinion of those men, who have ever 
touched upon inquiries relating to nature? Look into and 
examine the whole subject. For it is a matter of no small 
moment, if those, who meddle (themselves) with impious as- 
sertions, and are the leaders to others, are seen to employ 
arguments not correctly, but erroneously. Such to myself at 
present? appears to be the case. 

Clin. You speak well; but endeavour to show why so. 

Athen. It seems then I must employ rather unusual argu- 
ments. 

Clin. You must not, guest, hesitate. For I understand that 
you conceive you will travel out of legislation, if we handle 
reasonings of this kind. But if it is not possible to agree in 
any other way than this with what has been according to 
law just now stated, as being correct, ?on the subject of the 
gods,? let us, O wonderful man, speak even in this way. 

Athen. I will detail then some such reasoning as this, 
which, as it seems, is nearly not usual. The discourses, which 
have worked upon the soul of the impious, have shown that, 


’ Instead of ob« gory the syntax requires evidently od riva, to answer 
to the preceding riva. 

? The sense requires Ta voy, as I have translated, not roivuy. 

8—3 In lieu of @sotc, which is perfectly unintelligible, Ast suggested 
Adyotc. But Ficinus found in his MS. Qe@yzépr, as shown by his version, 
*“de diis secundum legem ’’—which Sydenham says is correct. For other- 
wise there would have followed, not we dp0H¢ é&xovory, but WE OvTwWE 
eioty Orelli would read Oecpoic, and refers to Epist. viii. p. 355, Bekk. 
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what is the first cause of the generation and corruption of all 
things, was not produced the first, but subsequently, and that 
the subsequent was prior : from whence they have erred re- 
specting the real existence of the gods. 

Clin. I do not yet understand. 

Athen. Almost all men, my friend, appear to have been 
nearly ignorant what the soul happens to be, and what power 
it possesses, with respect to other things belonging to it, and 
its generation besides—how that it is amongst the first of sub- 
stances and before all, and that more than any thing else it 
rules over the change and altered arrangement of bodies. 
And if this be the case, is it not necessary for things allied to 
soul to have been produced prior to those pertaining to body, 
through soul itself being more ancient than body ? 

Clin. It is necessary. 

Athen. Now opinion, and care, and intellect, and art, and 
law, would be prior to things hard and soft, and heavy and 
light. And moreover the great and first works and doings 
of art would be amongst the first things ; but those produced 
by nature, and nature herself, which they do not correctly 
call by that name, would be posterior to, and ruled by art and 
intellect. 

Clin. | How not correctly ? 

Athen. Because! they are willing to say that nature is 
the generation relating to the first; ?and they place bodies 
amongst the first.? But if soul shall appear to be first, and 
not fire or air, ?soul would be said with almost the greatest 


1_1 JT have with Ast adopted what Ficinus found in his MS., as shown 
by his version—Clin. Curnonrecte? Athen. Quia— From whence Ast 
saw correctly that ore had dropt out before gvouw— 

*2 Ficinus alone has, what the train of thought requires, “‘ primaque 
ponunt corpora—”’ in Greek, according to Cornarius, ra dé owpara TiBéace 
ra zop@ra—words evidently lost through 76 owovoréXevroy. Cousin, how- 
ever, considers those words to be perfectly useless. 

3_3 T have followed for the most part Ficinus, whose version is, ‘‘ ani- 
ma ipsa corpore antiquior rectissime affirmabitur; et heec ipsa ita natura 
constare, si animam corporibus antiquiorem esse constiterit,’’ who seems 
to have found in his MS. Wux7) 67), not Pux7 dé—and eivar kai Pboee, not 
civat OvagepdvTwe OTe p’oe—while to preserve the train of thought, it is 
requisite to read gorau for éori— Ast, however, adopts diapepdvTwe dict, 
from Eusebius P. E. xii. p. 622, D., which, I confess, I do not understand. 
Cousin says—*‘ On eclaircit la phrase entiere un peu en lisant Kai 6 Tt ou 
6 ru 6é, i. e. et que c’est 1a le veritable ordre naturel des choses.” 
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correctness to have been produced amongst the first; and 
these will be pre-eminently by nature in this state, should any 
one show that soul is more ancient than body ;* but other- 
wise not. 

Clin. You speak most true. 

Athen. Shall we then, after this, proceed to this very 
point ? 

Clin. Undoubtedly. 

Athen. But let us by all means guard against a deceitful 
reason, lest perchance, being of a youthful look, it persuades 
us old men improperly, and after escaping, makes us a laugh- 
ing-stock ; and lest we appear, !after throwing ourselves upon 
greater things, to miss even the little.' Consider then, if it 
were requisite for us three to pass a river, running with a 
strong current, and I, happening to be the youngest of us, and 
acquainted with many rivers, should say,—lIt is proper for my- 
self to make an experiment the first, and, leaving you in safety, 
to ascertain whether it is fordable by you, older than my- 
self, or how it is; and, on its appearing to be in that state, I 
were then to call upon you, and by my experience cause you 
to pass it together with myself; but if not fordable by you, for 
the danger to fall upon myself—lI should appear to speak with 
moderation. So now, the future reasoning is of rather a violent 
kind, and perhaps nearly impassable, at least by your strength. 
2 Lest then it should cause in you a dizziness and giddiness, by 
being carried round, and put questions to you unaccustomed 
to give answers, and afterwards beget in you an unseemly and 
unbecoming conduct,? it appears to me that I ought, in the 
present case, to do thus to myself, (namely) to interrogate my- 
self, first, while you are hearing in safety, and after this to give 
the answer myself, and thus to go through the whole of the 
reasoning, until, as regards the soul, it is finished, and shows 
that soul exists prior to body. 

1_1 There seems to be here an allusion to the fable of the Dog and 
Shadow. At least in the prose of the original lies hid a Choliambic 
verse, MeiZw 0° émiPBrAnOeic amérvyxe Kai opikpoy. 

*? Such is the literal version of the Greek. Taylor however thought 
it sufficient to translate nearly as closely the Latin of Ficinus, ‘ne ver- 
tiginem tenebrasque vobis faciat, ad eas vos queestiones deducens, quibus 
consueti non estis, atque hoc pacto dedecore et tristitia afficiat—’’ where 
mapapepopuevog was probably omitted, as being unintelligible; for Plato 
wrote no doubt zepi@epdpevocg: since giddiness is produced rather by a 
circular than a lateral motion. And so I have translated. 
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Clin. You seem to us, guest, to speak most oA ea 
and do then as you are saying. 

[6.] Athen. Come then, if at any time we ought to call 
upon gods,! let this be done so now ; (and) let them be called 
on with all earnestness to the demonstration of their existence. 
And laying hold, as by some secure rope,? let us mount up to 
the present reasoning. . Now it appears to me that, when I am 
examined upon these points, I shall answer most securely 
after this fashion,® to questions of this kind. When a person 
says—O guest, do all things stand still,* and is nothing moved ; 
or does quite the contrary® to this take place? Or, are some 
things moved, but others remain (fixed)? To this I shall 
reply—Some things are moved, but others remain (fixed). 
Do not then the things, which stand still, stand in a certain 
place; and are not the things, which are moved, moved (in a 
certain place)? How not? And some things would surely do 
so in one spot, but others in more (than one). Are you speak- 
ing, we shall say, of the things, which, obtaining the power of 
such as stand in the middle, are moved in one (spot), just as 
the circumference of tops,° which are said to stand still, re- 
volves ?-I do. And we understand that, in this circumference, 
the motion, which carries round ‘the largest and the smallest 
circle,’ distributes itself proportionally in small and large 
circles, and is proportionally less and more. Hence it becomes 


' I have adopted Oeodc, suggested by Viger on Euseb. P. E. xii. p. 
623, in lieu of 6e¢y— See my note on sch. Suppl. 630. 

2 Ast refers to Pheedo, p. 85, D. where reasoning is compared to a raft. 

3 In lieu of the unintelligible kara oé, I have with Ast adopted kara 
rade, furnished by Eusebius, and similar to hujusmodi in Ficinus. 

* This was the doctrine of Parmenides. 

5 This was the doctrine of Heracleitus. 

6 So I have translated kicXwy. For Plato is alluding here to the fact, 
that a top, when it revolves the quickest, seems to stand still, or, as boys 
in England say, to sleep. See my note on Sophist § 73, p. 155. And 
hence by év péow, “in the middle,’? we must understand “on their 
centre—” See $ 8, on rw évrépywy—Kirdwy. 

—’ This allusion to the large and small circles will be understood at 
once by knowing that in a top the circles are less and less, as the sides 
of the toy taper toa point. With regard to the collocation of the words 
TOV peyLorov Kat TOV opiKporaror, as Plato has written just afterwards 
OpLiKpotc TE Kal peicoow and arrow TéE—kal mwAEiwy, one would prefer 
here roy opixporaroy kai Tov péytoroy: unless it be said that there is the 
figure of speech called Chiasmus. 4 
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the fountain of all wonderful things, 'proceeding (with) slow- 
ness! and swiftness, that coincide with large and small circles,? 
in a manner that one would expect to be an impossible occur- 
rence. You speak most true. But by things that are moved 
in many (places), you appear to me to mean such as are car- 
ried along by a movement, and pass from one place to another. 
And sometimes it is when? they obtain the going of some one 
centre, and sometimes more,’ by being rolled around,® Sand 
meeting on each occasion with each, they are cut through by 


1! Sydenham, dissatisfied, it would-‘seem, with the syntax of Boadv- 
TnTac mopsvouca—for the accusative can depend only upon card under- 
stood—proposed to read zopiZovea, remembering probably the preceding 
meorayovoa—kivynoic— I should however prefer 7epaivovca— 

? Here xv«Xorg is taken in its usual sense. For there is a general in- 
ference drawn from a particular fact. 

33 The Greek is rére piv Eortv Ore—where Stephens, after justly ob- 
jecting to such an union of words, supposes that gory dre is used pleo- 
nastically with rére. The idea is adopted indeed by Ast; but neither of 
those editors have produced a parallel passage, nor could they, I suspect, 
produce one. In eorey ore Baowy lies hid perhaps acrarov peraBacow— 
where peraBaore would coincide with the preceding peraBaivoyra, and 
aorarov with éic Erepoy dei ré7royv - and the sense would be, “and some- 
times they obtain the changing motion of some one centre that is not at 
rest.” 

4 I cannot understand to what wAéiova is to be referred. From its 
being opposed to évdc¢ Kévrpov, one would expect wAEdywy. But as évde 
kéyrpov depend themselves upon Bdouvy, (or peradBaowy, if my correction 
is correct,) the sense would require Bacetc (or peraBdoec) TrAELOYwWY. 
With regard to the two kinds of motion, one of a body revolving on its 
centre ina fixed place, and another of a body revolving similarly, but 
with a change of place, Ast refers to Parmenid. p. 138, D. § 24, and 
Theetet. p. 181, D. § 95. 

5 Cousin translates wepixvAtvdetobar, by “ rouler ca et 1a dans I’ espace.” 
But that would be in correct Greek évOev cai évOey cvdeveicPat. 

6_6 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, which I confess I can- 
not understand ; nor could, I think, Ficinus; who has ‘‘et cum singula sibi 
invicem passim occurrant, si stantibus resistentibusque obvia fiunt, scin- 
duntur—”’ as if he had found in his MS. wpoorvyydvovra dé Exaorore 
éxaoTa éauroic Toig éorwou Kai dvOecrHor dtacxiZerae piév— For Plato 
might have alluded to a theory promulgated perhaps by some philosopher, 
who endeavoured to unite the conflicting tenets of Parmenides and He- 
racleitus, that the Earth, which was supposed to be at rest at the centre 
of the system, might be split by a planet coming in contact with it; just 
as some modern astronomers have fancied that the four asteroids, Juno, 
Ceres, Pallas, and Vesta, are the fragments of a large planet, that was 
once found between the Earth and Mars. 
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those that stand still ;° ' but being in the middle and between 
things of this kind, they are mingled with each other, meeting 
from an opposite direction, and carried along to one point.! I 
mean that these things are, as you say. And, moreover, the 
things that are mingled together,? are increased; but when 
separated,? waste away, when the existing condition of each 
remains ; but when it does not remain, both are destroyed. 
But the generation of all things takes place, when what event 
occurs? Itis evident that, when the commmencement, after re- 
ceiving an increase, arrives at the state of a second transition, 
and proceeding from this to that which is near, as far as three, 
4it possesses sense in things sentient.4 Every thing therefore 
is generated by this change and transition, and it exists in 
reality when it remains ; but when it is changed into another 
condition, it becomes entirely destroyed. Have we not then 
detailed, O friends, the whole of motion in its species and num- 
bers, except two ? 
Clin. Of what kind are those ? 

Athen. They are nearly those, my good man, for the sake 

of which has been the whole of our present inquiry. 
Chn. Speak more clearly. 
Athen. It was surely for the sake of soul. 
Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Let then one motion be that, which is able to move 
other things, but is ever unable to move itself ;° and let the 

1! Here again I am quite in the dark ; and so was Ficinus, as is evi- 
dent from his unintelligible version, ‘sin vero contra latis unum facta, 
tam hee quam ipsorum intermedia conjunguntur atque condensantur ; ”’ 
and so too was Taylor, whose translation is—‘‘ But when they meet with 
each other and are borne along in an opposite direction, then the parts 
situated in the middle, and those between these, becoming one, they are 
mingled together.”’ Cousin says—J’ entends peratd réiv rowtrwy par 
perake TOY && évavTiag ATAVTWOY Tw Kai Pepopevwy, c’est a dire que deux 
corps qui, partis de deux points opposés, se rencontrent, forment un seul 
corps, dont le mouvement tient le milieu entre les deux mouvemens, qui 
poussaint les deux corps, dont il est composé.” 

%* Ficinus, aware that cvycptydueva could not be translated into Latin 
by asingle word, has properly made use of two, “ conjuncta densataque,”’ 
and rendered similarly dvaxprydpeva by “ disjuncta rarefactaque.”’ 

4—4 Unless oxy is to be taken in the sense of apéyy, we must take 
aio@novv in a passive sense, says Ast; whose version is “ percipi possit 
ab iis, qui sensibus prediti sunt—” referring to doy) as the thing to be per- 
ceived. For myself I am quite content to confess my inability to per- 
ceive what Plato is aiming at in the whole of this passage. 

5 This motion belongs to nature. T. 
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other be that, which is ever able to move both itself! and 
other things, by a commingling anda separation, and by in- 
crease and the contrary,? and by generation and corruption ; 
and let this motion be different from all the other motions. 

Clin. Be it so. 

Athen. Shall we not then place that motion as the ninth, 
which always moves another, and is moved by another ; but 
the motion, which moves both itself and others, (and) which 
is adapted to all doings and sufferings, and which is truly de- 
nominated the change and motion of all things, shall we not 
call this almost? the tenth ?+ 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. But which of the ten motions shall we most correctly 
select as the most powerful of all, and pre-eminently effective ? 

Clin. It is necessary to say, that the motion, which is able 
to move itself,° is superior ten thousand-fold, and that all the 
rest come after this. 

Athen. You speak well. Must we not then alter one or 
even two of our present assertions, as having been made not 
correctly ° | 

Clin. Of what are you speaking ? 

Athen. That, which was stated respecting the tenth, was not 
correctly stated. 

Clin. In what way ? 

Athen. According to reason, it is the first in generation and 
strength ; but we hold, as second to this, that which comes — 


1 This is the motion of soul. T. On these two kinds of motion Plato 
founds his leading argument in the Phedo for the immortality of the 
soul. 

2 Why Plato should thus have written cai rw évayriy, instead of pe- 
woeot, to balance the preceding avéarc, it is difficult to understand. Some- 
thing similar however is found in v. 5, as I have remarked in p. 163, n, 4. 

3 This “almost ’’ seems very strange here, as if there could be any doubt 
of its being the tenth or not. The word is properly omitted by Ficinus. 
It came from dexarne—ovxeddr shortly afterwards. 

* The genus of motion is here distributed into ten species: 1. revolution 
about a fixed centre; 2. transition from place to place; 3. condensation ; 
4. rarefaction; 5. increase; 6. decrease; 7. generation; 8. destruction ; 
9. change produced in another by another; and 10. change produced by 
a thing itself, both in itself and in another. ‘This last is the tenth motion, 
of which he now speaks, and is the motion of soul. T. 

5 Ficinus has “ et se et alia movere,” as if his MS. read riv abrny av- 
a Kai &repa kivety—similar to ryv Te éavTiy Kivovcay Kai érepa just 

efore. 
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after it, (the tenth,) although it pa been just now absurdly 
called the ninth. 

Clin. How say you? 

[7.| Athen. Thus. When one thing moves another, and 
something else always moves the former, will there ever be 
amongst such things any thing which first moves ? 

Clin.! How can that, which is moved by another, ever be 
the first of things that cause an alteration ? 

Athen.‘ It is certainly impossible. But when a thing, by 
moving itself, alters another thing, and this latter some other 
thing, ‘and thousand things upon ten thousand become moved 
thus, will there be any other commencement of all the motion 
than the change of that, which moves itself ? 

Clin. You speak most beautifully ; and on these points we 
must agree. 

Athen. Let us speak? still further in this way, and give an 
answer to ourselves. If all things that are produced should 
somehow stand still together, as the majority of such persons? 
dare to assert (they do), which of the above-mentioned mo- 
tions must necessarily exist the first ? 

Clin. That surely which moves itself. For things 4 will 
never change by a fall under another, when there has not ex- 
isted previously a change by a fall in themselves.* 

Athen. We will say then that the commencement of all 
motions, and which first exists in things standing still and 
moved, is that, which moves itself; (and) that this is neces- 
sarily the most ancient and the most powerful change of all: 
but that the second is that, which is altered by another thing, 
and moves other things. 

Clin. You speak most true. 

Athen. Since then we are at that point of our reasoning, 
let us likewise give an answer to this. 


‘_! [ have adopted in part the arrangement of the speeches suggested 
by Ast, and approved by Stalbaum. Cousin however is content with the 
common arrangement, but without being able to assign any satisfactory 
reason in its favour. 

2 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has ‘‘ nos ipsos interrogemus.”’ 

3 By ‘“‘such persons” are meant “ the impious,” whose arguments the 
Athenian is supposed to be bringing forward and refuting. 

‘4 ] have translated as if the Greek were od pi Tore Ti éumooabev 
peraréoy—not wore tumpooVer—for otherwise perazéoy would want its 
subject. 
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Clin. To what ? 

Athen. If perchance we should see this (first)! motion 
taking place in a body formed of earth, or water, or fire-like, 
whether separate or mixed, what circumstance should we say 
was inherent in a thing of this kind ? 

Clin. Do you ask me, whether, when a thing moves itself, 
we should say it is alive ? 

Athen. Yes. 

Clin. That it is alive. How not? 

Athen. But what, when we see soul inherent in any thing, 
must we admit, ?that it lives through any thing else than this ? 

Clin. Through nothing else.? 

Athen. Hold then, by Zeus. Would you not be willing to 
understand three things with respect to each thing ? 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. One, the existence; and one, the definition? of the 
existence; and one, its name; and that there are likewise two 
questions respecting every thing that exists ? 

Clin. How two? 

Athen. Sometimes each of us, when the name itself 4is pro- 
posed, inquires the definition; and sometimes, when the de- 
finition itself 4 is proposed, we inquire on the other hand the 
name. Are you then willing for us to speak again of a thing, 
of this kind at present ? 

Clin. Of what kind ? 

Athen. There is surely a twofold distinction in other things, 
and in numeration. Thus, for instance, in numeration, “even” 
is a name; but the definition is, a number divided into two 
equal parts. 

Clin. Certainly. 


1 Ficinus has alone, what the train of thought requires, “‘ primum mo- 
tum,’’ as if his MS. read ratrny ry a instead of ravrny merely. 

2_2 T have followed Ficinus, who doubtless found in his MS., ad\Aw 7 
rourw avro Sy, and ovK« aA, in lieu of dAAo H rad’roy roirw Shyv— 
ovx ado: which Ast could not understand, as is evident from his at- 
tempt to explain and correct the common reading. 

3 The proper Greek word for definition is d90¢. But Adyoc is some- 
times taken in that sense, as shown by Wyttenbach, quoted by Ast, on 
Phedon, p. 198. 

44 [ cannot see what a’ré and atroy have to do here. The sense 
seems to require rather, rd évoma moorevouevoy ov Tov— “the name 
perchance of a thing being proposed—”’ and similarly in the next sentence, 
Tov hoyor ad Tov meorevdpuevoy instead of abroéyv— 
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Athen. I mean some such thing as this. Do we not speak 
of the same thing in each way, when, on being asked the 
name, we give the definition, or, being asked the definition, 
(we give) the name? !and when we call by the name of “ even” 
a thing really the same, but by a definition divide a number 
as into two (equal)! parts? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. But what is the definition of that thing, to which 
there is the name of soul? Have we any other than what has 
been just now mentioned, I mean, the motion evict is able to 
move itself? 

Clin. Do you mean, that the ein which moves itself, is 
the definition of that existence, which we all call by the name 
of soul ? 

Athen. Yes, I do. But if this be the case, do we not still 
regret that it has not been shown sufficiently, that soul is the 
same with the first generation and motion of things which 
are, and have been, and will be, and, on the other hand, ?of all 
the contraries to these ;? since it has appeared to be the cause 
of all change and motion in all things? 

Clin. No. For soul has been sufficiently shown to be the 
most ancient of all things, and the commencement of motion. 

Athen. Will not then the motion, which exists in another 
through another, but which never causes a thing to be moved 
in itself, be the second in order? and ought it not to be 
placed after the former motion, by whatever interval of num- 
bers any one may choose to reckon, since it is the change 
by a truly soulless body ? 

Clin. Right. 


—' I have translated the Latin of Ficinus, “quandoquidem unam 
usaeumice rem, nomine quidem, parem, ratione vero numerum in duo 
equalia divisibilem appellamus ; ” for he probably found in his MS., not 
simply dixa Ovatpobpevor, but diya ig toa dtatperéoy, similar to diac 
povpevog ic toa Ovo péon just before. 

—-? What Plato meant by the contraries to things that are, have been, 
and will be, I confess I cannot conceive. 

—5 Such is Taylor’s translation of the Latin of Ficinus, “ et quoto 
quis velit numerorum intervallo, superiori motui postponendus,” as if he 
had found in his MS. kai ordoy, ao.Opum BobAour’ dy Tic apOpety anriy, 
moAhooTH TooovTW, instead of drocwy apiOuGv—TodXAooTHY TooovTwy, 
where I cannot discover either syntax or sense. With regard to rwoAXoorn, 
Ast says it means * one out of many, 1. e. the least,” referring to Phileb. 
p- 44, E., while ‘‘ postponendus ”’ would lead to éxréa in lieu of re kai— 


~ 
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Athen. Rightly then, and decisively, and most truly, and 
most completely, should we have said that soul was generated 
prior to body, and that body is posterior and secondary, as 


being according to nature ruled over by the ruling soul. 


Clin. With the greatest truth indeed. 

[8.| Athen. We surely remember, however, that we agreed 
on a previous occasion that, if soul should appear to be more 
ancient than body, the things pertaining to soul would also be 
more ancient than those as gine to body ? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Now conduct, and manners, and wishes, and reason- 
ings, and true opinions, and attention, and memory, would 
have been generated prior to the length, and breadth, and 
depth, and strength of bodies, if soul be (prior) to body. 

Chin. It is necessary. 

Athen. Is it not then necessary after this to acknowledge, 
that soul is the cause of things good and evil, and of honour- 
able and base, and of just and unjust, and of all contraries, if - 
we lay it down as the cause of all things ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Is it not also necessary to assert, that soul, which 
administers ![and dwells in]! all things that are moved in 
every way, administers likewise the heavens ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. One soul, or many? Many; (for) I will answer 
for you. Let us not then lay down less than two, one the 
beneficent, and the other able to effect things of a contrary 
kind.? 

Clin. You speak very correctly. 

Athen. Be it so. Soul then leads every thing in heaven, 
and on earth, and in the sea, by its movements; the names of 
which are, to will, to consider, to take care of, to consult, to 
form opinions true and false, to be in a state of joy, sorrow, con- 
fidence, fear, hate, love, together with all such primary move- 
ments as are allied to these, and which, receiving those of 
bodies that are secondary efficients, lead all things to increase 

'_! The words kai évotcovoay are omitted by Clemens Alexandr. 
Strom. v. p. 593, A, = 701, Pott., correctly; for the argument turns not 
upon Ctoreiy and évorceiv united, "put stovcety singly. 


2 On this doctrine of two ‘powers, good and evil, Ast refers to Xeno- 
phon Cyrop. vi. 1, 41. 
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and decay, and to rarefaction and condensation, and to things 
consequent upon these, such as heat, cold, gravity, lightness, 
the hard and the soft, the white and the black, the sour and 
sweet, (and the bitter,)! and all that Soul makes use of, when, 
being a goddess herself, ?she ever takes as an ally Mind, a god,? 
and disciplines all things correctly and happily; but when 
with Not-Mind,? it works out every thing the contrary. Shall 
we lay down that such is the case? or do we still doubt whether 
the case is different ? 

Clin. By no means. 

Athen. Whether then shall we say, that the genus of soul 
has a power over heaven and earth, and the whole circuit,‘ (as 
being) ° intellectual and full of virtue, or as® possessing neither 
of these qualities? Are you willing then for us to answer 
these questions thus ? 

Clin. How? 

Athen. If, let us say, O wonderful man, the whole path of hea- 
ven, and at the same time the progressive movement of all it 
contains, possess a nature similar to the motion and circulation 
and reasonings of Mind, and proceed in a manner allied to 
them, it is evident that we must say that the most excellent 
soul takes care of the whole world, and leads it along a path 
of that very kind. 

Clin. Right. 


1 The words between the lunes are omitted by Bekker, with the two 
modern MSS., which have been evidently tampered with. Ficinus found 
them in his better one, as shown by his version, ‘‘austerum, dulce, 
amarum.”’ 

22 T have followed the text of Bekker, zp0cAaPovoa dei Oedv Oede 
ovoa, and translated rpoc\aPovea, “ taking as an ally,’’ remembering the 
expression in Ausch. Prom. 225, zpocAaBovra pyrépa, as explained by 
Barker in Classical Recreations, p. 303, who to the passages quoted from 
Demosthenes might have added Thucyd. i. 82, and Xenophon K. A. 
i. 7, 3. In considering Mind as a god, Plato had perhaps in mind the 
doctrine, to which Euripides alludes in Tro. 890, Zede éir’ ’Avaynn 
guoeog etre Novc koarwyv: where Musgrave refers to Cicero de N. D. i, 
11, ‘‘ Cur quidquam ignoraret animus, si deus esset ? ”’ 

3 To preserve the antithesis in Nove and “Avova I have translated 
** Mind,” and ‘‘ Not-Mind.”’ 

4 Ficinus has “ totumque orbem.’”’ But as zrepiodog could not have that 
meaning by itself, one would suspect that rov wayrdg had dropt out be- 
tween Tig and zeptodov, similar to » Tov ravrog mEpiodog, in Timeus, 
p- 08, A. 

5,6 T have translated as if the Greek were dre ppdyipoy dy, and 7 
dire, not TO ¢pdvipoy, and 4 ro— 
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Athen. But if it proceeds in a mad and disordered manner, 
that the evil (soul leads it). 

Clin. And this too is correct. 

Athen. What nature then does the motion of Mind pos- 
sess? To this question indeed it is difficult, friends, to an- 
swer prudently. It is therefore just that I should for the 
present anticipate ! you in the answer. 

Clin. You say well. 

Athen. Let us then not look, as it were, opposite to the 
sun,” and, bringing upon ourselves night in mid-day, answer the 
question, as if we could ever sufficiently see and know Mind 
with mortal eyes:* but one may see it more securely by look- 
ing to the image of the object of the question. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. From among those ten motions let us take (one) 4 
as an image, to which Mind is similar, which bearing in re- 
membrance, I will in common with you give a reply. 

Clin. You would speak most beautifully. 

Athen. We remember, at present,® so much at least of what 
was said formerly, that some of all things we laid down were 
moved, and others remained (at rest). 

Clin. We do. 

Cthen. But of things, which are moved, some were moved 
in one place, but others borne along in many. 


1 T have adopted wpoXauBavew, found in one MS. of Eusebius, in ~ 
‘preference to tp0c\auBdavery, which Ast says means the same as vAAap- 
Bavew: an assertion so little to the taste of Winckelmann, that he pro- 
poses to read zpo8ipwe Ev\rap Pavey, referring to ZvAAnwrwe—7pobd- 
powe, in xil. p. 968, B. 

2 Ast explains this correctly by saying that persons by looking upon 
the sun blunt their eye-sight. But unless I am greatly mistaken, Plato 
did not write é évayriag. For eic tov expresses all that é& évayriac 
ic HAtov could do, to say nothing of oioyv, which ought to precede, not 
follow, é& évayriac. But he might have written something to this effect, 
yAavkiv avonrate oporor, i. e, “ like owls without sense—’’ For owls, like 
bats, cannot see when flying against the sun. 

33 In the words of the original lies hid, I suspect, a poetical frag- 
ment, od vovy more Ovynroicg "Oppaciy dpopevor yywodpevoi BO ikavac. 

* I have translated as if piay had dropt out after AdBwuev. Of this 
fact had Ficinus been aware, he would have given a closer version than 
the following, ‘‘ Videamus, cui. potissimum decem illarum agitationum — 
similis sit intellectus, ut, tanquam imagine, hac utamur.” 

5 I have translated as if the Greek were not roivyvy but ra viv, to 
balance rév rore— 
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Clin. They are so. 

Athen. Of these motions, it is necessary for that, which is 
borne! along in one place, to be moved round a certain middle 
point, in imitation of ? circles fashioned by a wheel,? and that 
it is in every respect as much as possible allied and similar 
to the circular movement of Mind. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. In saying that both Mind and the movement borne 
along in one place, are moved according to the same, and in a 
similar manner, and in the same, and round the same, and to- 
wards the same, according ® to one reason, and one order, similar 
to the movements of a sphere’ made round by a turner, we 
should not appear to be at all indifferent workmen for beautiful 
similes in a speech. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. The motion, then, which is not borne along ina 
similar manner, nor according to the same, nor in the same, 
nor round the same, nor towards the same, °neither in ar- 
rangement, nor in order, nor in one certain reason, will be 
allied to all Not-Mind. ; 

Clin. It will so most truly. 

Athen. It will then be now no longer difficult to assert dis- 
tinctly, that since it is soul, which leads all things in a circular 

1 As gépeoOa is generally employed by Plato to denote a progressive 
motion, pepopevny could scarcely be introduced here; nor was it, I con- 
ceive, in the MS. of Ficinus, whose version is ‘‘ qui semper in uno fit.” 
But since Eusebius acknowledges it, and it is repeated twice afterwards, 
it would be perhaps uncritical to reject it in this place. 

2? Such is Taylor’s English for the Latin of Ficinus, ‘ circuli torno 
confecti similis.” For neither of them knew that Plato was alluding to a 
top, as I have shown on § 6, p.419,n.®. Hence the real meaning is, ‘‘ being 
an imitation of tops made round by aturner.”’ For according to Hesychius, 
the Topvog was an instrument used to make things round. With respect 
to the text, it is strange that Bekker should not have adopted odcay from 
Eusebius, in lieu of ovo#y, which is perfectly unintelligible, and properly 
rejected by Ast. 

3 Ast would read ca@’ éva in lieu of kai va, which is without regimen. 
Ficinus too has “ una ratione et uno ordine.” 

* 7 By this ‘‘ sphere,’’ was meant ‘‘ a top.” 

—* Others may, but I will not, believe that Plato wrote here, éy eéoum 
—iv raker—iv rime Oyo, after he had written in the corresponding clause 
of the preceding speech, ca’ tva Adyor Kai rdéw piay, although it is 
true that kdopw seems to have been introduced here to pave the way 
for the subsequent Koopovcay. In lieu however of rive we must evi- 
dently read ev, as I have translated. 
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manner, we must of necessity assert, that the best soul, or the 
contrary, leads round, and takes care of, and arranges the 
circular movement of heaven. | 

Clin. From what has been now stated, it is not, O guest, 
holy to say otherwise than that either one soul, possessing 
every virtue, or more souls, lead those things round. 

Athen. You have listened, Clinias, to the reasons in the 
best manner; but listen still further to this. 

Clin. 'To what ? 

[9.]| Athen. If a soul leads round the Sun, and Moon, and 
the other Stars, does it not do so to each singly. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let us then direct our arguments to one (luminary), 
that they may appear to suit all the stars. 

Clin. Which one ? 

Athen. Every one sees the body of the Sun, but not one 
its soul; nor (the soul) even of the body of any other animal, 
either living or dead ; !but there is a great hope that this ge- 
nus (of things), which is naturally altogether not perceptible 
by all the senses of the body, would be thoroughly perceptible 
by the Mind alone. Let us then take something of this kind 
in our thoughts respecting it.! 

Clin. What ? 

Athen. If soul leads the Sun, we shall perhaps not miss the 
mark by asserting that it does so in nearly one of these three 
methods. 


1—! [ have translated as if the Greek were—aAN’ édzric éore TWOAAN, TO 
yévoc ypiv Tovro, 6 avaicOnroy TO mapdray Tacalc Taic TOU GwpaToCG 
aicOnoect TEpiTEpuKE, Ovavonroy ay sivar vy pmovw’ Kat On Kai Ovavonpare 
AGBwpev abrov wépe TO ToLdvOe—not AAN éArric woAAH TO TapaTay TO— 
ToUTO avaicOnroyv TaTaLc—TECLTEPUKEVAL, VONTOY O sivar' vy povydn Kal 
cvavonpart—where, as Ast was the first to remark, there is neither syn- 
tax nor sense. With regard to the transposition of ré wapazray, it is re- 
quired by the usual practice of Plato, who unites perpetually zac with some 
of its adverbial derivatives, and so too he does cai 67) kai: and while zegu- 
mepuxev ATA might have been easily corrupted into wepirepuxey AI, where 
the compound étavénroyr is better suited than the simple vonror to the fol- 
lowing dvavonpare, both the syntax and sense require rather ay eivat after 
éXzic than eivar. Lastly, as regards dvavénrov—vq@ povy, Ficinus found 
that very reading in his MS. as shown by his version—“ idque genus cum 
nullo corporis sensu percipiatur, sola mente comprehenditur,”’ although 
less dependence than usual is to be placed here upon his translation, as 
he has omitted éAzi¢ wok\AN—7d waparavand wEepiTEepuKévar— Baiter too 
would unite vq@ porw with vonrov— 
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Clin. What methods ? 

Athen. That either, residing within this apparent circular 
body, it entirely carries along a thing of that kind, just as the 
soul within us carries us around every where; or that, by sup- 
plying somehow from without a body of fire or air, as the doc- 
trine is of some persons, it violently impels body with body ; 
or thirdly, that being itself destitute of body, yet possessing 
certain other powers pre-eminently wonderful, it leads the way. 

1 Clin. Yes, this is necessary, that a soul, by doing some 
one of these things, should lead through? all. 

Athen.! 3 And this too is surely better,’ for every man to 
consider this very soul as a god, which, keeping together the 
Sun, as a well-reined car, brings a dancing light to all the uni- 
verse, whether derived from without, or in whatever manner, 
or by whatever road. Or how shall we say ? 

Clin. Yes, (for every man) surely, who has not arrived at 
the extremity of silliness. 

Athen. But with respect to all the stars, and the moon, and 
years, and months, and all the seasons, shall we give any other 


1_! J have followed the arrangement of the speeches found in Ficinus. 

2 Instead of duayerv one would have expected rather wepudyeiy, or dva- 
Komicecv— 

3_3 J have translated as if the Greek were cai rovro y’ Hy dpevor TO 
TauTny, not avrov On duevoy: to which Stephens was the first to object ; 
for since detvoy and ypewr could not both be found in the same sentence, 
one of them is superfluous. He did not however remark that adroc and 
its cases never begin a sentence, unless followed by pév, 6é, yap, or an en- 
cilitic. 

44 The Greek is tire tv dopacw Exovoa ypiv jrAtoyv dye Pwo ToC 
aac, sir tEwlev 0? Owe 80? Ory, Ody 1yeioOar yoewv Tara dvooa., 
But as the first ire has nothing, to which it is opposed, it is evidently an 
error. So too is vy dppaorv. For the Sun was not held to be in more cars 
than one, but to be seated in a car drawn by four horses. Moreover nuiv 
is perfectly useless. And lastly, ypewv would, as remarked already, be 
superfluous after duewvoyv. Ihave therefore translated as if the Greek 
were 7) yé, oloy dpa, ovviyouoa eynvioy HArLoy, Aye PwC KOVEVOY ToiCdE 
waow eit t&w0ev ci0’ Owe €i0 On Osdy nyeioPa TavTa avdpa: where 
evnveoyv is plainly confirmed by Plato himself in Pheedr. § 57, ra pév Ody 
éxnpara tooppdTwe evnv’ bvTa padiwe wopeverat, and his imitator Plu- 
tarch, ii. p. 445, B., Womep sinvioy Cpsupa kai wodor 6 Adyog moyeEl : 
and while yopevor, as applied to the heavenly bodies, is sufficiently de- 
fended by Euripides in Peirith. Fr, 2, Ndé alohdyowe axpirég 7 doTpwy 
OxAoe évderexwe apdryooever, and by Tibullus in ii. 1, 87, “‘ Nox jun- 
git equos currumque sequuntur—sidera fulva choro—” the expression 
Totode maou may be compared with éuBiBaoag we sic dynua riv Tod 


Al 
° 


mavro¢e pia tage, in Timeus, p. 41, E 
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account than this, that, since a soul, or souls, good in 
every virtue, are seen to be the causes of all these things, we 
will call them gods, whether they exist in bodies, as being 
animals, and put in order the whole of heaven, by what- 
ever road or in whatever manner (they do so)? nor is there 
the person,! who, assenting to this, would endure (to say) 
that all things are not full of gods.? 

Clin. 3 There is not, O guest, a person so insane.® 

Athen. After assigning then limits to him, who at the former 
period conceived that gods do not exist, let us, Clinias and 
Megillus, free ourselves (from this person). 

Clin. What (limits) ? 

Athen. Either that heis to teach us we do not speak rightly, 
in laying down that soul is the first generation of all things, 
and such other points as follow upon this; or, if he is unable 
to assert any thing better than we do, that he is to be per- 
suaded by us, and live for the remainder of his life in the 
notion that gods do exist. Let us then see whether we have 
spoken sufficiently to those, who do not conceive that gods 
exist, or insufficiently. 

Clin. Insufticiently, O guest, the least of all. 

[10.] Athen. For these then let this be the end of our dis- 
course. And let us thus ° soothe him, who conceives that gods 
exist indeed, but take no care of human affairs. Let us then say, 
O thou best (of men),® since you think there are gods, perhaps 
a certain divine relationship leads you to honour what is cog- 
nate, and to think it does exist; but the ’(good) fortune’ of 

1 [ have adopted od@ boric, as suggested by Ast, in lieu of £10’ Sorte, to 
answer to ox éortv—ovdeic in the answer of Clinias, and éwoAoy#y with 
four MSS., and dzropevet with Stephens. 

* This was the theory of Thales. See Aristot. Teoi Yuyije, i. 8, Dio- 
genes Laert. i. 27, and Stobeus Ecl. Physic. Asr. 

33 From the words of the original may be elicited an Iambic verse— 
Ove tory otTwo Tapagppovwy ovd Eic, Eéve. 

* Ficinus omits entirely évy ry mpdc0ev yodvm. Taylor has “at 
present.” 

° Ficinus has “ sic,’’ answering to #de in Theodoretus. The word is 
wanting in all the MSS. of Plato. 

S Ast, not aware that 07) follows the superlative, as I have shown in’ 
Poppo’s Prolegom., and that dpuore 6x) is to be taken ironically, con- 
ceives that 07 ¢@uev is put by an hyperbaton for g¢@pev d7—as if 0%) 
could thus begin a clause after a vocative. 


; Ce Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, has ‘‘ successus,”’ as if his MS. read 
EVTUXIal, Not Tvyae. 
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evil and unjust men, both in private and public life, who, al- 
though not truly happy, yet are deemed to be very much so 
in common opinion, and are improperly hymned by the Muses, 
and in all kinds of compositions to boot, leads you not very 
sensibly! to impiety. Or perhaps, on seeing that impious old 
men, after arriving at their end, have left behind them grand- 
children in the greatest honours, you are disturbed ?for the 
present? ?in all these matters ;> ‘or learning by hearsay, or 
perhaps being altogether an eye-witness,* you have met with 
many and dreadful impieties, that have occurred to some, who 
through such very acts have arrived® ®from small means at 
despotic power and the greatest (state).© On account of all 
such events, you would then evidently be unwilling to blame 
the gods as the causes of such things, through your relation- 
ship with them; but at the same time being led by a want of 
reason, and unable to feel an ill-will towards the gods, you 
have arrived at your present state, so as to think that they 
do indeed exist, but that they despise and neglect the affairs 
of men. In order then that your present opinion may not? 


' T have translated as if the Greek were pan’ ote iupedwe, not adr’ ov. 
ane ae Ficinus has ‘‘temere,’’ without ad\dX’— 

— In lieu of ra viv, Plato evidently wrote re vovw— remembering 
the expression in Sophocles Gad. T. 473, Aetva pe vovy dava rapdacce 
oodo¢ oiwvoférac—tor so we must read in lieu of Aava pev oby—which | 
every editor of the dramatist has hitherto failed to correct; while from dray, 
which Eusebius has after dray, Stephens elicited & ’ray, with the approba- 
tion of Ruhnken on Timeeus, p. 281. But as Ficinus has ‘‘ valde turbaris,”’ 
perhaps he found in his MS. ayay instead of dray: and in that case I 
should prefer dyay re vouyv— For this dyay rt is similar to wayvv rt in 
Phileb. p. 63, B., and in Athenzus xiii. p. 555, A., and the other pas- 
sages quoted by D’Orville on Chariton V. 4, p. 477, "ed. Lips. 

33 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
= mh) Taylor. 

4 Ficinus has ‘ audistis fortassis aut etiam ipse vidisti.”’”’ For he 
nee in his MS. iow 6: Ov akoje aicPopevoc j 7 Kat adronTne ™poaTv- 
yay, not tov 9 n Ov aKone aisbopevoc 7 ) kat wavramaow abrocg abronrne 
ToooTvywy, where (Owy avrog is evidently an explanation of adréarnc— 
Cousin however says that the common reading ‘est irréprochable et 
méme €légante.”’ 

> For the sake of the syntax, it is evident that we must read rici—a¢u- 
Se ges not agikopévwe. 

—§ Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has what is more elegant, ‘‘ex re 
parva in magnam et ex infimo gradu ad tyrannidem.” 

7 Ficinus has “te trudat,’’ as if his MS. read w07 ce, not é\Oy oot, 
from which I have elicited cy sal For fA«ew and éAGety are else- 
F 
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draw you in the direction of impiety to greater suffering, but 
that! we may be able, as it were, to send it away,” while ad- 
vancing (like a disease), by reasonings, let us endeavour to unite 
the reasoning next in order, with that, which we went through 
from the beginning, against the party, who held that gods 
did not exist at all, and to make use of it for the present. 
And do you, Megillus and Clinias, in succession, answer for 
the young man, as you did before; and if in our reasonings 
any thing difficult occurs, I will, as I did just now, take hold 
of you and cause you to pass the river. 

Clin. You speak correctly. And do you act in this man- 
ner, and we will, to the best of our power, do as you say. 

Megil.? But, perhaps, it would not be difficult to prove this 
at least, that the gods are no less attentive to small things than 
to such as are pre-eminent in greatness. For I surely 4 heard 
and was present‘ during what was just now said, that they 
are good and possess every virtue, and have a care peculiarly 
their own of all things. 

Clin. And I too heard it very distinctly. 

Athen. Let us then after this search out in common thus, 
by speaking of what virtue of theirs do we acknowledge that 
they are good. Come then, to be temperate, we say, and to pos- 
sess a mind, (belongs) to virtue, but their contraries to vice. 

Clin. We say so. 


where interchanged, as I have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 234, and 
to the passages there quoted I could add not a few more. 

1] have translated as if the Greek were adAN iva, not ddd’ éay, to 
which Ast was the first to object. 

2 The verb azodvorop7eioPa, similar to ‘‘averruncare’”’ in Latin, is 
applied to the driving away a calamity or disease; and hence I have in- 
troduced just afterward the words, ‘‘ like a disease,’’ as has been done just 
before in the phrase ‘‘impietatis morbum,”’ and for the same reason, by 
Ficinus; whose translation, ‘‘remedium pro viribus, opinionem hance 
refutantes adhibeamus,”’ is thus partially adopted by Taylor, ‘‘ to the ut- 
most of our power to convince you of its fallacy.” 

3 I have adopted the arrangement of the speeches suggested by Ast; 
while in a@«ove, found in five MSS., and jKovoy, in three, lies hid aknroa 
or 7KnKdEv. So too again, where one MS. reads éwnkoev for émnKovor, 
there Plato érnknkdeyv. In like manner akoverc is quoted incorrectly 
by Georg. Lecapen. in lieu of aknKoac in Meno, § 32. 

4—* Plato has here, as elsewhere, adopted an tvorepoyv modrepov. Fi- 
cinus therefore, designedly perhaps, abridged the whole passage in his 
version, ‘‘ praessertim cum paulo ante dictum fuerit, eos omni virtute re- 
fertos providentiam omnium sibi propriam vendicare.” 
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Athen. And that fortitude (belongs) to virtue, and cow- 
ardice to vice. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. And shall we say that some of these are base, and 
others honourable ? 

Clin. Of necessity. 

Athen. And shall we say that of such things those, that are 
vile, if (vile) they are,! belong to us; but that to gods there 
is no share in aught that is great or small amongst things of 
this kind? : 

Clin. And this too every one would acknowledge. 

Athen. What then, shall we place carelessness, and idleness, 
and luxuriousness, as belonging to the virtue of soul? Or 
how do you say? 

Clin. How can we ? 

Athen. But ibn aie to the contrary ? 

Clin. Yes. 

Athen. 'The contraries therefore to these belong to that 
which is contrary. 

Clin. To that which is contrary. 

Athen. What then, would a person luxurious, and cule 
and idle, whom the poet? says is most like the bees without a 
sting, be ?wholly of such a kind Songs us 74 

Clin. 4Having spoken most correctly.* 

Athen. It must not then be said, that a god eee a habit of 


1 On the ellipse in eizeo Ast refers to ii. § 10, 

2 Hesiod in ’Epy. 300 

— > The Greek is 6 rowvTog rao nyiv. But four MSS. acknowledge 
mac, adopted by Stalbaum; who confesses however the passage to be 
corrupt, nor is it clear how it ought to be corrected. Ficinus has— 
‘‘nonne odio nobis habetur’’—as if his MS. read yiyvotr’ dy orvynroc 
in leu of yiyvour’ dy 6 rowovroc— Hence, if we read rac év pir like- 
wise, we shall probably have what Plato wrote, unless we adopt Winckel- 
mann’s—0 rTowovTo¢c waot veweonroc, got from the words in Hesiod, Tw 
ae Geo vewecwoe. 

—* To make something like sense out of these words, Ficinus, who is 
Gllowed by Taylor, translated—‘‘ Rectissime profecto poeta ille cecinit.”’ 
But the question is not whether Hesiod said what was correct or not, but 
what any one else would say. Hence I suspect the true reading to be 
’OpOdrara rata ye 0 sirwy simon dy: i. e. “ He who says so, would 
say so most correctly. 3 For ravra might easily have dropt out after ’Oo- 
Odrara, and sizoe dy after cir. With regard to the formula, perpetual 
in Plato, see Ast on iil. p. 682, and myself on Criton, § 8,n.10. And 
to the passages there quoted I could now add full twenty more. 

272 
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such a kind that he himself hates it; nor must we overlook 
it, when a person attempts to say so much. 

Clin. By no means. For how could it (be said) ? 

Athen. But of him, to whom it belongs pre-eminently to do, 
and to take care of, any thing, does the mind take care of 
great things, but neglect small? (And)! shall we not do wrong 
entirely in the case of a person by praising such an assertion ? 
But let us view the matter in this way. Does not he, who 
acts so,” whether a god or a man, so act according to two 
kinds (of acting)? 

Clin. What two? 

Athen. We will tell (you).? Either because he thinks it of 
no consequence to the whole, when the small are neglected ; 
or, if it is of consequence, he does through indolence and luxu- 
riousness (knowingly) disregard them.* Or does negligence 
take place in any other way? For surely, when it is impos- 
sible to take care of all things, there will not then be a neg- 
lect of things small, or great, in the case of the party not taking 
care of what °either a god may be wanting in power or some 
trifling person unable to take care.° 

Clin. How not ?° 

(11. ] Athen. Now then let those two, who, although they both 
confess that there are gods, yet one (says) they are easy to be 
turned aside, and the other that they neglect matters of small 
moment, give an answer to us three. Do ye both assert, first 
that the gods know, and see, and hear all things, and that no- 


} [have with Taylor inserted “and, ’’ as if «ai had dropt out before 
KaTa— 

? i. e. neglects the small. 

3 Ficinus omits Aéyouey: which Stephens and all subsequent editors 
assign to Clinias on the authority of Eusebius. But in that case Plato 
would have written Aéyeic, or Aéyouper av ; 

4 In 6 62, to which Stephens justly objects, lies hid «idwe—or, since 
Ficinus has “ pigritia mollitieque detentus”»—dadode—a word elsewhere 
corrupted, as 1 have shown on Aésch. Prom. 918. 

5—5 The Greek is—duvdper Oedc 7) padrAe TiC, Wy éAduTTIAC Kai pH Ovva- 
TOC EwtpeeioOa yiyynra. The version of Ficinus—‘ sive homo quidam 
sit impotens, sive deus aliquis non posse fingatur ”—who either found in 
his MS. or else wished to read—t) dvOpwaro¢g ruc—duvapes pavrog 7H Oedc¢ 
Tic pun) Ouvarog Ewipedeiobay Aéynrat. I have translated as if Plato wrote 
7 Ovvaper Oedc wy édAduTIC, ) Kai—_PadAog TL¢ pa) OvvaTroc— 

_§ In lieu of dy the syntax requires ob. For otherwise to supply the 
ellipse ovat would be united to dy, which I have shown to be impossible, 
in Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 125—132. 
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thing of what there is a perception or knowledge can lie hid 
from them? Do ye say that such is the case? Or how? 

Clin. That it is such. 

Athen. What then, that they are able to do all things over 
which there is a power to mortals and immortals ? 

Clin. How will they not agree that such too is the case ? 

Athen. We five then have agreed that the gods are good 
and the best. 

Clin, Entirely. 

Athen. Is it not, then, impossible to confess that they do at 
all any thing whatever through indolence and luxuriousness, 
since they are such as we confess they are? For with us in- 
activity is the offspring of cowardice, but indolence of inactivity 
and luxuriousness. 

Clin. You speak most truly. 

Athen. Now of gods not one is negligent through inactivity 
and indolence; for in cowardice surely they have no share. 

Clin. You speak most correctly. 

Athen. It remains then that, if they neglect things of little 
moment and size of those in the universe, they would do so 
either through their knowing that there is no need of taking 
eare of things of this kind; !or—what remains but to think 
the contrary ?! 

Clin. Nothing. 

Athen. Whether then, O thou ? most excellent and best of 
men,’ shall we put you down, as saying that (the gods) are 
ignorant, and through their ignorance neglect, when they ought 
to take care; or that, knowing what is proper, they do just 
as the weakest of mankind are said * to do, when they know 


—! The introduction of a question, where one would expect an as- 
sertion, expressive of another alternative, is at variance with the generally 
transparent style of the author. 

—* I confess myself quite incompetent to understand, much less to 
explain, the difference between apuore and BéAriors. Ficinus has merely 
**O vir eximie.’ 

3 Plato had probably i in mind the sentiment of Medea, i in Euripides, 
Kai pavOdvw piv, ota dpgy pew kara: Oupoc dé Kpeioowy THY iney 
Bovrevparuy, in v. 1074, 5, where it is strange that Porson did not per- 
ceive that the dramatist wrote, ray Kaov Bovrevparov— similar to 
“‘video meliora proboque ; Deteriora sequor,”’ in Ovid, and the version 
by Meursius of Chalcidius, ‘ ‘Nec me latet nunc, quam cruenta cogitem ; 
Sed vincit ira sanitatem pectoris—”’ both of which passages are quoted by 
himself. 


ot 
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there are other things better to be done! than what they are 
really doing, they do not do them through some failure, aris- 
ing from pleasure or pain. 

Clin. But how could there be ignorance ? ? 

Athen. Do not human affairs partake of a nature endued 
with soul? and at the same time is not man of all animals the 
most pious towards the gods ?3 

Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. Now we assert that all mortal animals are the pro- 
perty of gods, to whom belongs 4 the whole of heaven. 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. Let then any one say that these things are to the 
gods either small or great, (it matters not);° for on neither 
ground would it be fitting for our owners, who are the most 
careful and the best, to neglect us. For let us, in addition to 
these points, consider still further this. 

Clin. What ? 

Athen. Respecting sensation end power, are they not na- 
turally contrary to each other, with reference to easiness and 
difficulty ? 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. To see and hear small things is more difficult than 
large. But on the other hand, to carry, and to rule over, and 
to take care of, small and few things, is for every one more 
easy than in the case of their contraries. 

Clin. Yes, more easy. 


1 I have taken zroveiy in a passive sense after GeAriw, remembering a 
similar expression, ‘Pdwy duAacoewy for puAdooeoOat, in Med. 320. Ficinus, 
it would seem, not aware of this, and remembering the passage in Ovid, 
has given this version, ‘‘ An sicut improbos homines dicimus meliora qui- 
dem videre, sed voluptate aut dolore fractos deteriora sequi, sic deos, 
quamvis sciant providendum esse, similiter non providere.”’ 

o Instead of a ay, one of the best MSS. read da, which evidently leads 
to dv ayvova ein— and so I have translated. For otherwise dy would 
have nothing to which it could be referred. 

s Compare a similar sentiment in Menexen. y as 

+ In lieu of vy zep, Ficinus, as shown by his ‘‘ quemadmodum,”’ found 
in his MS. #ozep, of which Ast here approves, and Wyttenbach likewise 
on Phedon, p. 62, B., § 16, rode avOpwmouc tv Tov KTnMaTwy Toig Deoig 
sivat. 

® So Ast supplies the ellipse before yaop—of which Ficinus not being 
aware, thus renders, “‘ Jam ergo, seu parva hee sive magna quis dixerit 
diis esse, nullo modo, cum prov identissimi atque optimi sint, negligenda 
sibi sua possessio est—’’ which Taylor has for the most part adopted. 
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Athen. But when the whole of a thing is enjoined upon a 
physician, both willing and able to cure, will the whole itself! 
ever be in a good state, while he is taking care of great mat- 
ters, but neglecting parts that are small? 

Clin. By no means. 

Athen. Nor will things many and large, apart from the few 
and small, ?(be in a good state)? in the case of pilots, or 
ce oer, or housekeepers, nor, ?on the other hand, of 
some® statesmen, or any other person of such a kind. For ma- 
sons say, that great stones do not lie well without small ones. 

Clin. ° For how (is it possible) ? 

Athen, We will not then think it right® for a god at least 
to be even more vile than mortal artificers ; who, the better 
they are, by so much the more do they from one art bring 
out accurately and perfectly the works small and great, per- 
taining to their own trade; but that a god, who is most wise, 
and both willing and able to take care of things, does of 
things which, being small, it is easy to take care of, take 
no care at all, like a person inactive or timid, or listless 
through labour, but only of things that are large.® 

Clin. Let us by no means, O guest, receive this notion, re- 
specting the gods; for we should form a conception neither 
holy nor true. 

Athen. We seem then, to myself, to have conversed in a 
very moderate manner with him who loves to find fault with 
the carelessness on the part of the gods. 


1 T have adopted avr, found in Eusebius, in lieu of adrw@-— 

—* Ast supplies cade e&ee from the preceding speech. 

—3 Jn lieu of reci one MS. has rotor— Hence in av and rio, neither of 
which is suited to the train of thought, there lies hid, I suspect, some 
other reading ; perhaps o0dé a roi¢ woXurtxoic—where a is put for mow- 
rotc—as I have shown in Poppo’s Prolegom, p. 223. 

4 Donaldson in The New Cr atylus, p- dol, ed. 1, compares very 
aptly Soph. Aj. 158, Katroe opexpot peyahwy xwpic Zpahepdy Tipyou 
pope mEhovT ae. Mera yap peyadwy Bade dpwor’ ay, Kai péyag 6000t6’ 
vid pucporéowy. He did not however perceive that in the words of Plato 
there probably lies hid a proverbial hexameter—Ov yap dvev puxpdy pe- 
Tore KétoO tori AWove &v. 

—* The Greek i is lee yao av ; M7 roivyyv—aitwowpev— But there is 
nothing to which dy can be referred ; and moreover pyj—akiwowper is 
rather doubtful Greek. To meet the latter difficulty, we might read 
aE vw pev with Thedoretus in Therap. Serm. vi. p..570, B., or—Ov py 
roivuy a&woouerv—which last word is found in one of the best MSS, 

6 The aposiopesis is to be supplied from the next speech of Clinias. 
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Clin. Certainly. 

_ Athen. By forcing him through our reasoning to confess 
that he does not speak correctly. He seems however to my- 

self to be still in want of enchantments by certain words.! 

Clin. Of what kind, my good man ? 

[12.] Athen. Let us persuade the young man by our reason- 
ings, that by him, who takes care of the universe, with a view to 
the safety and excellence of the whole, every thing has been ar- 
ranged, each part of which, as far as possible, suffers and acts 
what is suited to it; and that over each of these parts rulers 
have been appointed with reference to even the smallest por- 
tion of action and passion, *having worked out an end to the 
ultimate distribution ;? of which parts, even thy portion, O 
miserable man, is one, and although it is very small, it is con- 
tinually stretching its view to the whole. But this very 
thing has lain hid from you, that all generation is for the sake 
of the whole, in order that the existence of the universe may 
be happy in its life, and not for the sake of you ; but that you 
exist for the sake of the universe. For every physician, and 
every skilful handicraftsman, works out all things for the sake 
of the whole, stretching (his view)? to that which is the best, 
taken in common ; and he fashions a part for the sake of the 
whole, and not the whole for the sake ofa part.4 But you 
take it ill, through not knowing that what is best with 
respect to yourself, happens both to the universe and yourself, 
according to the power of a common generation. But since a- 
soul, connected ® at one time with one body and at another with 

! Stephens compares the expression piOowe odc—iv érwdaic—reyopé- 
vovg, in p. 877, D. § 3. 

22 Such is the literal translation of the Greek, which Stalbaum con- 
ceives to be corrupt.; and so too does Ast; for he proposes to read reAéwe 
in lieu of rédoc: but I confess I cannot see what is gained by the change, 
Ficinus has what is intelligible indeed, but not to be got from the Greek 
at present—“‘ per singulas et extremas universi particulas distributione, 
ad ultimum usque peracta, curam habent’’—as if his MS. read kai pe- 
ptopoy Tov Odou TEdéwe Eic TO EcyaToy aTwEpyacpévor, i. e. and working 
out a distribution of the universe perfectly to its extreme point.”’ 

° I have added “his view,’ on account of the preceding fuyreivoy 
BXé7rov—from which came here Evyreivoy, corrected first by Stephens 
into Evyreiyvwy from Eusebius. 

* Of this passage in Plato Horace had perhaps a recollection, when he 
wrote his remark—“ Infelix operis samme, quia ponere totum Nescit.” 

° In heu of cvvreraypévyn one would prefer cuprernypéivn— 
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another, undergoes all kinds of changes through itself, or 
through some other soul, nothing else remains for the player 
at pebbles! than to place the habit, which has become. better, 
into a better place, but the worse into a worse, according to 
the proper condition of each, in order that they may obtain 
their fitting allotment. 

Clin. In what way do you mean ? 

Athen. I appear to myself to be speaking in that way, by 
which an inactivity on the part of the gods in taking care of 
all things would seem to have a reason. For if any one, al- 
ways looking to the whole, were to mould all things by changing 
their forms—for instance, water ?with a soul? from fire, 
and either? many things from one or one from many—parti- 
cipating in a first, or second, or even a third generation, the’ 
things relating to an altered arrangement would be infinite in 
number. But now there is a wonderful easiness to the party 
taking a care of the universe. 

Clin. How again, say you ? 

Athen. Thus. After our king had seen all his actions, pos- 
sessing a soul,* and much of virtue existing in them, and much 
of vice, and both soul and body being a thing ° indestructible, 


1 The game called zerreia I have supposed to be something similar to 
the modern backgammon. But Ficinus has here ‘“‘harum rerum ordi- 
natori, tanquam talos jacienti,’’ from which it is easy to elicit, what the 
sense requires, épyov, olov werrevTy, avTy (i. e. Puxy) AEiwEerai— With 
regard to the metaphor, in addition to the authors quoted here by Ast, 
may be added those, of which I have given a list on Adsch. Suppl. 14, to 
be still increased by as many more. 

*2 In lieu of ZuPvyov Cornarius proposed to read gupiyorv— cold-pro- 
ducing—” But Ast says that in guvyoy there is another allusion to the 
theory of Heracleitus; who conceived that from the change of the fiery 
particles of matter into the aqueous the principle of all things was evolved, 
as we learn from Clemens Alexandr. Strom. v. p. 712, while according 
to Plotinus in Ennead. iv. 8, 1, p. 468, the doctrine of all things undergo- 
ing a change was the leading tenet of the same philosopher. 

3 | have with Ast adopted 7, the conjecture of Cornarius, in lieu of wy— 

4 How actions can be said to have a soul, I confess I cannot under- 
stand. 

5—5 Hereagain I am at a loss to understand how that, which is indestruc- 
tible, is not eternal. Taylor indeed says that body, when it is corrupted, 
is resolved into the elementary wholes, from which it originated, but 
is never destroyed. This would however be true only of the particles of 
which a body is composed, not of the body, taken as a mass of particles 
put into some form; for the form might be destroyed, while the particles 
remained indestructible. 
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but not eternal,° like the gods, existing according to law,! for 
there never would have been a generation of living beings, if 
either of these (soul or body) had been destroyed,—and that 
the thing which, as being? a good in the soul, has been thought 
to be always naturally disposed to be of service, but that the 
thing which, as being an evil-in it, (has been thought) to do 
mischief,—all this, when (the king) beheld, he planned, where 
each of the parts should be situated, and cause virtue to gain 
the victory in the universe,’ and vice to suffer a defeat, in the 
easiest and best manner. He planned therefore generally> 
this, how a thing, being generated of what kind, what seat it 
ever ought to share in,® and in what place’ reside ; but he left 
to the will of each of us the causes of generation of *this or 
that. °For wherever a person has a desire, and of what kind 
he may be as to his soul, there nearly on each occasion, and 
such becomes each of us, for the most part.? 


1 By “law,” says Taylor, Plato meant intellectual distribution ; so 
that the gods according to “‘law,’’ are those divine natures, which pro- 
ceed from the intellect of the fabricator of the universe ; while by “law,” 
Ast understands “‘ the law of fate.’? But in that case Plato would have 
written here, as he does shortly afterwards—kara ryv rie simapuivng 
raéw Kai vopov— 

2 I have adopted, what Stephens suggested, we dy for door, which I 
cannot understand. Cousin says that we dy means the same as dcop. 

3 In lieu of rg one MS. has atr@; which seems to lead to some other 
reading. ; 

* On the doubled superlative padsora pgora, see Monk on Hippol. 487 

5 Ficinus has ‘‘ ad universum,”’ as if his MS. read wo0c¢ 76 way, trans- 
lated by Taylor, “‘ with reference to the universe,’’ and by Ast, ‘‘ universi 
rationibus convenientem—’’ And hence we can avoid the impropriety in 
TO woiby Ti—by reading 7odc TO Tay TOUTO, Toby TI— 

6 Ficinus has “ sortiri,’’ as if his MS. read peradkayyaveev— 

7 I hardly understand here the difference between fdpay and rézroug : 
for where the seat is, there also will be the place. Ficinus has ‘‘ sedem 
habitationemque—”’ 

88 So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus—“ talis cujusdam aut 
talis—’’ as if his MS. read rov zroiov 4 rrvoc— Eusebius and Fheodoretus 
offer ro zroiov Trvog—approved of by Stephens and Ast. But the definite 
rov could not be thus united to the indefinite revoc. 

®—° Such is the literal version of the Greek, out of which I must leave 
for others to make what sense they can. Iam quite in the dark. In 
lieu of Ozroidg rue Sy Theodoretus has, what Ast adopts, ézoioc dy 7, si- 
milar to “ qualisque animus sit’ in Ficinus ; while from ‘‘ ferme semper 
habitat ” in the same version, Cornarius elicited oyeddy éxaorore oixiZerae. 
Lastly aac xv is omitted there, as being considered perhaps per- 
fectly useless. 
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Clin. It is likely. 

Athen. Every thing then, that hasa share of soul, ischanged, 
and possesses in itself the cause of the change; but, when 
changed, it is borne along according to the order and law of 
fate. And !of the manners such as being changed are less and 
less (wicked),! proceed along the superficies of the region ;? 
but those that are more (changed) and are more unjust, fall 
into a depth, and into the so-called places below, which per- 
sons, designating by the name of Hades, and what are close 
upon these appellations, greatly fear, and dream of, when living 
Sand freed from their bodies; but the soul when it partakes 
more of vice than of virtue through its will and intercourse 
becoming strong, when mixing with divine virtue, it becomes 
pre-eminently such, and it is changed to a pre-eminent place 
entirely holy, after being carried to some other better place ; 
but when the contrary, it transfers its life to the contrary.? 


1—1 | have translated as if the Greek were opuxpdrepa piv ra roy nOwy 
weraBaddAovra Kai éharTw Kaka Karad—not cpucpdrepa piv THY NOGY 
ustaBaddovta éXartTw, Kara—which Ast would correct by omitting 
éXarTw, an explanation he says of opucpdrepa: as if any one would ever 
think of explaining a word so common and intelligible as opiKxpdrepa: 
while to support the syntax in 70@y, he conceives that opiepdtepa Tov 
9dr is the same as 79n, & opikodteoa abroy éori—an idea he would, I 
think, find it difficult to confirm by a parallel passage. Ficinus has 
“que minus peccarunt, minus profunde,” which is evidently a guess, 
and not a very successful one, at the meaning. Cornarius has “ quie qui- 
dem anime minus pravos mores habent, minus mutantur,” which is cer- 
tainly more intelligible, but not to be obtained from the Greek ; and if it 
could be, it is at variance with the train of thought, which relates to the 
changes made positively, and not in a greater or less degree. Hence Vi- 
ger on Eusebius Prep. Ev. xiii. 18, p. 703, B., proposed to read éAarrw 
uéy Kai Oucaorepa, antithetical to mwAéiw 0& Kai adukwreoa in the corre- 
sponding clause. But though éAdrrw péy could scarcely follow opiKxpd- 
TEpa pév, yet was Viger near the mark; at least he led myself to conjec- 
ture kai é\arrw kaka, where kaka might have been easily lost before 
KkaTra— 

* I confess I cannot understand what Plato meant by rij¢ ywpag—nor 
could Ast, I suspect; for he supplies “terre ”’ in his translation, “ per 
terre planitiem—”’ But from the subsequent ef¢ Baoc rd re katw dEYO- 
peva Toy TOrwYy—it is evident that some word was written here origin- 
ally, as antithetical to earw eyopueva, as ézizedoy is to BdBo¢c. Now 
this would lead at once to ri¢ dyw ywoac. 

33 Such is the literal version of the Greek, where I am completely in 
the dark; and so too was Ficinus, I suspect; for he has been content to 
give what he conceived to be the general sense —“‘ anima vero, que ma- 
joris virtutis vel vitii compos est, quando propria voluntate et assidua 
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[13.] 3 This is the judgment of the gods, who hold 
Olympus—! 


O thou ?boy and youth,? who thinkest that thou art neg- . 
lected by the gods; for that the person, who has become 
more wicked, departs to the more wicked souls; but he, who 
has become better, to the better, both in life, and in all? deaths, 
to suffer and do what is fitting for the like* to do to the like. 


consuetudine vehementius permutata, divine virtuti adhesit, talisque 
precipue facta est, in locum similiter longe meliorem sanctumque trans- 
fertur; que vero contrario modo affecta est, in contrarium translata vitam 
peragitsuam.” Butas Eusebius offers dvaduOévrec 0& owuadrwy, properly 
opposed to Gwyrec-— I suspect that Plato wrote to this effect, duaru@évrec 
Of THY owpaTwr pEilw CEdiaory, Puy? KaKiac H apETHC TrEOY bray pE- 
raraBy dua The avrg Bov’rAnow Kal Opiriay yEvomévny toyupay Kai 
atoxoay’ bray 0 ab péivy aoery Osia toocpitaca, yiyverat OragepdvTwe 
TOLAUT, OLAPEDOYTWE Kal, Eic TOTOY dyLoY OrAOY pETaKopoOEioag, Eic apuEivHW 
peréBadrey’ Orav' O& TavayTia Toy, KaTa TavavTia pEeOptoaTo tic TVA 
roroy avispov Tov atric Bioy: i. e. ‘But after being freed from their 
bodies they have a greater fear, when the soul shall have participated in 
more of vice than virtue, through its will and converse (in life) having 
become violent and base. But when on the other hand it shall remain, 
having an intercourse with divine virtue, it becomes such (i. e. divine) pre- 
eminently ; and pre-eminently, after being conveyed to a place entirely 
holy, it is changed for the better ; but when it acts in a contrary manner, 
it has, under contrary circumstances, placed its existence in some unholy 
spot.”? To produce however this light out of darkness, it was requisite 
to alter the position of some words, and to change de dn into dedracuy, 
and ovoray into 7Xsov orayv, and ovroray pey into orayv pevy, and yiy- 
vnrae into yiyverat, and dcagepovra into dvagepovrwe, and emt Tavavria 
into 7rovy Kara Tavaytia ; and Too Erepor into ToToY amepor ; and lastly, 
on the authority of Eusebius, peO:dpicaca into peOidptoaro, which Ste- 
phens was the first to point out and approve. With regard to peiZw de- 
Oiact, this is evidently required as a climax to the preceding ofddpa go- 
Botyvrat—and so too both isyvedy and aioyody are required by BovAnouw 
and dpiriay: and dtapeodvrwe kai by the preceding dvagepdyTwe: and 
lastly, ré7oyv aviepoy to balance romoy dytoyv: by the aid of which it is 
easy to see that in § 13, where all the MSS. read aywwrepov—réroy, con- 
trary to the sense, except that of Ficinus, which seems to have had a7w- 
TEpov, answering to his ‘“‘remotiorem,”’ as remarked by Stephens, Plato 
probably wrote dvupwrepov— Neither of these corrections would however 
meet with the approbation of Winckelmann, if he still adheres to his pro- 
posed reading, rézroy &Xoyv in lieu of rérov dytoy bNov— 

1! This is from Hom. O06. T. 43. 

22 Tlaic and veaviokoc are not, I think, thus united elsewhere. 

* This “all”? seems rather strange here, as if the question were about 
manv kinds of death. 

* From zpocgépover in Ald. Cornarius elicited rpoopepéot, by the aid of 
‘a similibus ad similes”’ in Ficinus, And so all the MSS. subsequently 
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But neither must you or any one else! pray, after becoming 
fortunate,? to be superior to this judgment of the gods. 
For this judgment, pre-eminent above all, did those, who or- 
dained, ordain, and it is meet to regard it carefully in every 
way. For you will never be neglected by it, ?not though you 
were so small, as to sink into the depths of the earth, nor so 
lofty, as to fly up to heaven ;? but you will suffer from them 
the fitting punishment, whether you abide here, or depart to 
Hades, or are carried to a place still more wild* than those. 
And my language will be the same to you, as it was respecting 
those persons, whom you have seen becoming great after being 
small, and whom, after committing unholy acts, °*[ or doing some- 
thing of that kind,|° you thought had become happy after 
being miserable. And then you conceived that you beheld in 
their doings, as in a mirror, the disregard of all things on the 
part of the gods, nor did you know in what way they pay up 
the full amount of their contribution to every one;® and to 
know that, think you, O most courageous of all men, is a thing 
of no consequence?’ which he who is ignorant of, will neither 
see a type of life, nor be able to contribute a discourse about 
it on the subject of happiness or an unhappy fortune. If then 
Clinias here, and the whole of this old assembly,* are able to 
persuade you that you do not know what you are saying about 
the gods, a god himself will kindly give you his aid; but if 


collated. Eusebius has however zpoogvict. But even there some MS. 
probably reads zrpocgepior— 

1 Instead of ovre ef &AXoc, Ficinus found in his MS. otre rie adXoe, 
as remarked by Ast. For his version is ‘‘ nec alius ullus—”’ 

2 I have adopted evrvxc, found in the three best MSS., in lieu of 
aruxne, through the usual change of ev and a, as I have shown on Eurip. 
Tro. 606. Ficinus too found evrvxy7¢, as shown by his version, “‘ adeo 
felicem.’”? Eusebius however acknowledges aruyjje. 

3_3 Qn this sentiment, Ast refers to Dorville on Chariton, p. 665, and 
Wyttenbach in Biblioth, Crit. iii. iv. p. 37. 

4 Ficinus has ‘‘ remotiorem inaccessibilemque,”’ as if he had found in 
his MS. drwrepov cai 4Barov— But see just before in § 12. 

5_5 The words between the brackets are omitted by Ficinus, and after 
him by Taylor. They are certainly superfluous. 

6 I have translated as if the Greek were zayri rw, not r~ wavri—for 
the allusion to the universe would be here out of place. 

7 I have adopted wpdc ovdév, found in Eusebius, in lieu of mae ov 
Ositv— Winckelmann suggests 7c ob zrodXov Csiv Coxéic ; 

- § Instead of yepovoia, Plato probably wrote yepwia, tor such was the. 
Spartan word. 
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you are still in want of a further reason, hear us, if you possess 
any mind whatever, while we are speaking to the third party. 
For that there are gods, and that they take care of men, I 
would say has been not altogether badly shown by us. But 
that the gods can be turned aside by receiving gifts from those 
who act unjustly, must not be conceded to any one; but on 
the other hand, disproved by every means in our power. 

Clin. You speak most beautifully ; and let us do as you say. 

Athen. Come, then, by the gods themselves, (say) if forsooth! 
they are turned aside in what manner are they so moved; 
and who and what kind of beings are they ? Now it is surely 
necessary for those to be rulers, who regulate continually the 
whole of heaven. 

Clin. It is so. 

Athen. But to what rulers are they like? or what rulers 
are like to them ?amongst such as it is in our power to meet 
with, while likening the less to the greater ?2 Would such be 
either the rein-holders, while two-yoked cars are contending 
(in the course), or the pilots of ships? Perhaps however they 
may be likened to certain leaders of armies. Or it would 
be possible to liken them to physicians, who have a prudent 
care respecting the war of diseases? about bodies; or to hus- 
bandmen, who, in fear for the generation of plants, wait for the 
usual period of bad seasons; or to the superintendents of 
herds. For, since we have agreed amongst ourselves that 
heaven is full of many good things, and that there are some of 
the opposite kind, but the majority is of those that are not,* we 
assert that a war of this kind is immortal, and requires a won- 
derful watching. ‘The gods however, and at the same time 
demons, fight on our side; for® we are the property both of 


1 In lieu of av, which has no meaning here, Plato wrote, what I have 
translated, 67, taken in its usual ironical sense. 

22 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows to the letter, has “‘ ut possibile nobis sit minores majoribus com- 
parare,”’ as if he had found in his MS. we éuvardoy 9 npiv areKavey 
ptiZoa tarrovag, in lieu of aweeaZovot Tvyyavev. 

3 Although the expression véowy mwoXepmov might perhaps stand, yet I 
should have preferred véowy wordy Eopov— similar to vovowy éopog in 
isch. Suppl. 677, and ‘‘ morborum cohors,” in Horace. Winckelmann sug- 
gests vooouc Od 7évwy, referring to wévoto Nobowy ri, in Hesiod ’Epy. 91. 

4 Ast would supply dya@év after wn— 

> The Greek is & ad —but as ad has no meaning, it is properly 
omitted in one good MS. Plato wrote ydo, not dé, as I haye translated. 


ate 
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gods and demons. But injustice and insolence together with 
imprudence corrupt us; whereas justice and temperance, 
united to prudence, which dwell in the soul-endued powers of 
the gods, preserve us. Now that some little portion of such 
properties resides in us, one may clearly see even in this way. 
Certain souls residing on the earth, and possessing an unjust 
disposition,! it is plain, have a savage feeling towards the 
souls of their guardians, whether dogs, or shepherds, or in 
every respect the highest of all rulers. (And) falling upon 
these, they persuade them? by flattering words, and some 
prayer-like enchantments*—as say the reports of the wicked— 
that it is lawful for them to possess a superfluity of power 
amongst men, and not to suffer any thing. Now this superfluity, 
what is now denominated a sin, we surely say is called, in the 
case of fleshly bodies, a disease; in that of the seasons of the 
year, ‘a pestilence ; and in that of cities and polities, by giving 
again to this very word a change, injustice. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Such a reasoning as this it is, therefore, necessary 
for him to state, who asserts that the gods always pardon men 
Sunjust and acting unjustly,® should any one offer a part of 
his unjust gains, just as wolves ®give a small portion of their 


1 T have adopted Aja, suggested by Ast, in lieu of Appa, which 
Dorville on Chariton, p. 87, vainly identifies with Ana. See Valckenaer 
on Ammonius, p. 87. 

22 The Greek is wpoomimrovoa weiPovor— But no person, who 
wishes to persuade another, would think of making a violent attack upon 
him. Nor can zpoozizrovca be rendered “ falling down to ”’ in an atti- 
tude of prayer, as applied to souls. There is then, evidently, some error 
in rpoorimrovoa. But since rpoorizrovoeat suits sufficiently well with 
O@no.wdetc, one would say that the error is in 7eiMovor, were it not that 
meiMovor suits equally well with Ow7eiare Néywyv. Hence to avoid either 
dilemma, perhaps Plato wrote djAov Ort, ei Onpwdeg eici—deordTwy, 
opwe wAAVovet To0cTPETOVoaL—i. e. it is plain that, even if they are 
savage—they still approach them and beg of them by flattering words 
—that it may be lawful— 

3 Ast explains evxraiatc émwdaic by “ carminibus preces continentibus ” 
—But Plato wrote, no doubt, kat ixersiarcg tv Té Troy émmoaic, “ and by 
supplications and some enchantments—”’ 

‘ Although éréy and évvavrwy are united in Homer, they are not so in 
prose. Hence Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has omitted one of those words. 

5—5 Ficinus unable, no doubt, as I am, to see the difference between 
adikoc and adtkovory, has merely ‘ injustis,” adopted by Taylor. 

6_8® By this passage may perhaps be understood the AvkogiAia alluded © 
to in Epist. iil. p. 318, E. 
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plunder to dogs,® who, being softened down by gifts, allow 
them to seize upon the sheep. Is not this the assertion of 
those who say that the gods are easily turned aside ? 

Clin. It is this. 

[ 14. |] Athen. To which then of the aforesaid guardians ould 
any man ! by likening the gods! not become a laughing-stock ? 
Is it to pilots, who turned aside 

2 By wine-libations and the scent of fat,? 
destroy both the ships and the sailors : C 

Clin. By no means. 

Athen. Nor yet to shavincaees who, when drawn up in order 
for contest, are induced by a bribe to give up the victory to 
the other two-yoked cars. 

Clin. For in speaking such a speech you would speak of a 
dreadful likeness. 

Athen. Nor yet to army- -leaders, nor to physicians, nor to 
husbandmen, nor to shepherds, nor to certain dogs softened 
down by wolves. 

Clin. Speak good words. For how could? (a person, by so 
likening them, not be a laughing-stock) ? 

Athen. But are not all the gods the greatest of all guardians, 
and over the greatest affairs ? 

Clin. Very much so. 

Athen. Shall we then say that those, who watch over the 
most beautiful things, and over ‘themselves: pre-eminently,* 
with a guard as respects virtue, are worse than dogs, and 
men of a moderate kind, who would never betray justice for 
the sake of bribes® given in an unholy manner from unjust 
men ? 

Clin. By no means—such an assertion is not to be borne; 
and of those, °who are engaged in every kind of impiety,® he 


— The Greek is dveagwy dpoiove gidAakag elvat Oeobc— But Fi- 
cinus found, no doubt, duAdcwy without opotouc etvarc—for his version is 
“‘quibus preedictorum custodum deos aliquis conferens—”’ 

2? Plato had in mind IA. A. 500. 

> After dy is to be supplied aveKdZwy karayéXaorTog ov yiyvoiro, from 
a preceding speech of the Athenian. 

—* In lieu of dtagépovrac abrove, which I cannot understand, I have 
translated as if the Greek were OragepovTwe avTodo— 

° Instead of dwpwy, “ gifts,’ one would have expected rather dwoedy, 
‘ bribes,”’ as I have translated. 

—® The words between the numerals here, or between those at ’— 
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who lays hold of this opinion runs the risk surely of being 
most justly adjudged to be ‘of all impious persons’ the worst 
and most impious. 

Athen. Let us say, then, that the three subjects proposed, 
namely, that the gods exist and have a care of (all things),! 
and that they are not to be drawn aside (by entreaties) con- 
trary to what is just, have been demonstrated sufficiently. 

Clin. How not? and we give our votes together in favour 
of these reasonings. 

Athen. 'The arguments have however been somehow stated 
with greater vehemence through the love of contention in bad 
men. But, friend Clinias, this love of contention has been in- 
dulged in on this account, that wicked persons may not imagine 
that, by being the masters in words, they have a licence to do 
_ what they please, (according to) ? ? what and of what magnitude 
and of what kind? they conceive of the gods. There has then 
arisen a readiness on this account, to speak in rather a novel 4 
manner. But if we have done even a little of moment to- 
wards persuading somehow the (three) *® men to hate them- 
selves and to love manners quite the reverse, the prelude to 
the laws relating to impiety will have been spoken by us to 
a good purpose. 

Clin. There is a hope at least; but should (the event be) 
not so, this kind of discourse will bring no blame upon the 
lawgiver. 

[15.] Athen. After the prelude, then, such a discourse as 
is the interpreter of the laws, would follow ® correctly, pro- 


are evidently an interpolation. They are omitted in the former place by 
Ficinus, whom Taylor does, and Ast would, follow. They ought rather 
to be omitted in the latter. For we find in § 15, wept acéBeray bvTwr, 
But in both passages Plato wrote, I suspect, téyrwy. For eivat mepi re 
is scarcely correct Greek. 

1 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, alone has ‘‘ omnium.” 

2 The syntax and sense show that xa’ has dropt out before 2— Hence 
Taylor has “ conformably to—” 

3_3 Ficinus has merely ‘‘et qualiacunque adversus deos,” as if his 
MS. read kai oia mpdc Geodc— in lieu of & 67 Kai boa Kai oia mEpi Qeove— 
Cousin would omit @ 6x) xaiand read étavoeic@or. 

* On account of spodpdrepor just before, perhaps vewréowe means here 
‘**yather like a young man.” 

5 I have translated as if A (i. e. rpsi¢) had dropt out before” Avdoac, 
for there were three parties, whose ideas Plato had shown to be in- 
correct, 

6 So Taylor after Ficinus, who sae no doubt ézoiro in his MS., an- 
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claiming to all impious persons, that they must stand apart 
from their depraved manners, and (betake themselves) to such 
as are pious. But against those, who are not persuaded, let 
this be the law relating to impiety. If any one is impious in 
word or deed, let any one who happens to be present repel 
him by giving information to the magistrates; and let the 
magistrate, who first hears of it, bring, according to law, the 
party before the court of justice appointed for such matters. 
But if any magistrate, on hearing of it, does not act so, let him 
be accused of impiety by any one, who is willing to be the avenger 
on behalf of the laws. And if any one is convicted, let the 
court of justice fix a fine against each person! for each act of 
impiety. And let a prison in the case of all be assigned, since ? 
there are three prisons in the city; one in common for the 
generality of crimes committed about the Market-place, for the 
sake of safety tothe majority of persons; another by the spot, 
where meetings take place at night, and which has the name 
of the House of Correction; and another in the middle of the 
country, where the locality is most solitary and wild,? and 
4having as an appellation of punishment some ill name. 
> There being respecting impiety three causes which we have 


swering to his ‘‘sequitur.’’ Stalbaum however defends yiyvotro, and 
refers to his small edition of the Euthyph. p. 5, C, 

1 I have adopted Winckelmann’s évi écdorw in lieu of év éxdore. 

2 To avoid rd dovvdsroy, Stephens suggested, what Ast has adopted, 
ye for 0€: but Plato wrote rather are, as I have translated. 

3 Ficinus renders ayowraroc incorrectly by ‘ silvestris.”’ 

44 Such is the literal version of the Greek, where others may, but I 
will not, believe that Plato wrote ryuwpiacg éxwy érwvupiay onunv Tiva. 
For it is evident that érwyvpiay is the explanation of @nunyv : while, since 
every prison is a place of punishment, the name of no individual one 
would be rimwpia, although it might be pwpia, as the opposite to cwdpor- 
toTjotov. Hence we must read pwpiac—For thus the philosopher would 
lead us to consider wickedness to be only a kind of folly. Ficinus has 
‘“supplicii nomine notatus.” 

5—° Such is the literal version of the Greek, epi doéBeay 02 dvTwy 
airiac piv Torciv, aioreo Kai OupAPomer, where Ast, despairing doubtless 
of being able to make out the syntax, is content to give the sense in his 
version, ‘‘Quum tribus de causis (homines) in impietate versentur:”’ and 
so too is Ficinus, ‘‘ tres quoque impietatis, ut supra narravimus, cause 
sunt.” I suspect however that Plato wrote, epi doéBevay 0 idvrwy A 
Airiatc éy To.clv, aiorep SupAOopev, Ovo Or— i. e. “ The three being en- 
gaged in impiety from the three causes which we have gone through, two 
indeed—”’ For here, as before in § 14, iévrwy has been corrupted into 
dvtwy, and A (three) been lost through A in airiacg. 
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gone through; and since from each of such-like causes two are 
produced, there will be six kinds of crimes against the gods; 
which, !as being worthy of a distinction,! require neither an 
equal nor asimilar punishment. For to him, who may think that 
gods do not exist at all, there may be a naturally just habit (of 
mind) ; and such become the haters of the wicked ; and through 
their bearing ill with injustice, they do not give themselves up 
to committing actions of that kind, and they avoid the unjust, 
and love the just. *But upon whom, in addition to their 
opinion that all things are destitute of the gods, there falls 
a want of self-control in pleasures and pains, and to whom 
there is present a strong memory and a quickness in learning, 
the notion that gods do not exist, would be one circumstance com- 
mon to both; but in the mischief done to the rest of mankind, 
one effects less of evil, the other more ;? for the one would in 
word be full of a freedom of speech on the subject of the gods, 
and about sacrifices and oaths, and, laughing at the others, he 
would perhaps render the rest like himself, should he not meet 
with punishment. But the other, who thinks as the former does, 
is called by the vulgar clever,® but is full of fraud and strata- 
gem ;* from whom many diviners are produced, and such as 
are excited? with respect to every kind of witchcraft ; and 
sometimes, too, from them are produced tyrants, and mob- 
orators, and army-leaders; and those, who plot against® 
private mysteries,’ and with the plans of men called so- 
phists. Of these indeed there are many species. But two 
of them are worthy of legislation ; one of which the ironic® 


3—1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

22 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which I confess I do not 
understand ; nor could, I think, Ficinus; who has in the last clause, 
what Taylor has adopted to the letter, ‘“‘in hoc autem differunt, quod, 
ceteris hominibus ille minus, hic plus, nocet.’’ 

® From evrvyie, found in two MSS., in lieu of evguyjc, Winckelmann 
elicits eboroyxoc, and refers to xii. p. 950, B., Okiov 0& Te Kal staroxor. 

* Literally “ambush,” in Greek évédpac, which is strangely applied 
here to the mind of a man. 

5 Winckelmann readskai ra wepi rnv—Kexrnpévor, referring toii. p.635, D. 

6 Such is the exact meaning of éwtBeBovdAevKdrec, But the sense seems 
to require ‘‘ plot against others with their own private mysteries—’’ 

7 I have translated, with Cornarius, as if the Greek were pynxyavaic, not 
pnxavai: which Ast considers as the abstract for the concrete. Ficinus 
has ‘‘et qui homines captiunculis sophistarum decipiunt,” which gives a 
better sense. 

8 I confess I cannot understand what Plato means by tiowrirdy here. 

2a 2 
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errs in a way to deserve not one or two deaths, (but 
more) ;! but the other requires admonition and bonds. In like 
manner the notion that the gods are careless, produces two 
errors; and that they are easily turned aside, another two. 
Of these persons, so placed apart, such as have become so 
through folly, without a vicious frowardness and manners, let 
the judge ? appointed by law,? put into the House of Correc- 
tion, for not less than five years ; and during that time, let no 
one of the citizens converse with them, except those, who 
participating in the assembly by night,? associate for the pur- 
pose of admonition and the safety of the soul. And when the 
period of their imprisonment expires, if any one amongst them 
appears to be modestly behaved, let him dwell together with 
the modest; but if not, and he is again convicted on such a 
suit, let him pay the penalty of death. But such as, in addition 
to their believing that gods do not exist, or that they are 
careless, or easily turned aside, become brute-like, and de- 
spising mankind, allure the souls of many while living, and 
pretend they can allure too the souls of the dead, and pro- 
mise they can ‘persuade the gods, as bewitching them with 
sacrifices, and prayers, and incantations,‘ and who endeavour by 
these means to destroy utterly individuals and whole fami- 
lies and cities, for the sake of their property ; amongst these 
whoever shall be deemed to be convicted, let the court of 
justice determine that he is to be imprisoned? according to law 
in the prison of the midland district ; and let no free-man be 
ever allowed to visit him; but let the food, appointed for him 
by the guardians of the laws, be brought to him by servants ; 
and, when he dies, let him be cast out, beyond the boundaries 
of the country, unburied ; and if any free-men shall ® together 
bury him,® let the party undergo the punishment for impiety 


' On “ many deaths,”’ see at ix. § 10. Ficinus alone has what the sense 
requires—* sed pluribus.”’ 

72 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

5 On the vucréprvocg EdANOyoe, see at xii. § 14. 

‘_* A similar idea is expressed in Rep. ii. § 7, quoted by Ast. 

° In lieu of dedéo@a1, which could not be applied to a future event, 
common sense requires dednoeofar: on which Attic future passive see 
myself at A’sch. Kum. 302. Ficinus, omitting riyarw rd .ducacrnoioy, 
has merely ‘‘ vinciatur.” 

S—8 Ast, who justly finds fault with couvOarry, did not see that Plato 
wrote TO ovipa Oamry, i. e. “ bury his body.” 
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through any person who is willing to obtain by lot a trial.! 
If he leaves behind him children, sufficient? for the state, let 
the guardians of orphans take care of these likewise, as being 
orphans not less than the others, from the day, on which their 
father was convicted. 

But it is meet for a common law to be established in all 
these cases, such as shall cause the masses to behave less im- 
properly towards the gods, bothin word and deed, and may 
render them moreover less devoid of intellect, through not per- 
mitting them to attend to sacred matters in a manner contrary 
to law. Now let this law be laid down simply for all together. 
Let noone practise sacred rites in a private dwelling.? But when 
it enters into the mind of any one to sacrifice, let him go to 
the public buildings, and there sacrifice ; and let him place his 
offerings in the hands of the priests and priestesses, to whom 
the holy ritual is a care ; and let him pray, both himself and 
whoever else may wish to join with him in prayer. And let 
this take place on this account. It is not easy to build 
temples and place statues of the gods; but to do such things 
correctly, is the work of some mighty intellect. But it isa 
custom with all women especially, and all* men in sickness, or 
in danger, or in want, and, on the contrary, when they receive 
an abundance of any thing, ever to consecrate that which is 
at hand, and to vow sacrifices, and to promise statues to the 
gods, and to demons, and to the sons of the gods; when they 
are awakened by frightful® apparitions, and in dreams bring 
up the recollection of many visions likewise; against all of 
which things they endeavour to make for each of themselves® 
remedies, by filling all the streets ‘and all the villages with altars 
and chapels, and fixing them in purified places, and * wherever 
a person has met with such events. On account of all which 


1 On the phrase Aayxavey dikny, see Ast on vi. § 9. 

2 Ido not remember to have met elsewhere with tkavodc, used ina 
similar manner. 

3 Ast quotes a similar enactment in the laws of the Twelve Tables at 
Rome. ‘‘ Separatim nemo habessit deos.” 

4 In lieu of zavry Taylor, by his “‘all,”? seems to have wished to read 
mao, subsequently found ina good MS. 

5 I have translated as if the Greek were dragdBorc, not da gé6Bove. 

6 [ have adopted éxaorouot, found in three MSS., in lieu of éxdorator— 

7 Instead of ofkiac Plato wrote, I suspect, ayuda, as I have translated. 
See Bultmann on Demosthen. Mid. § 15, n. 2. 

88 Such | conceive to be the meaning of the words cai ban ric Ervyxe 
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things it is meet to act according to the law now mentioned, 
and on account moreover of the impious; in order that they 
may not, after acting fraudulently by such doings, put -up al- 
tars in their private dwellings; and, thinking to render the 
gods propitious by sacrifices and prayers in secret, increase 
injustice unlimitedly, and give rise to accusations on the part of 
the gods against them and those, who permitted them (to do so), 
although the latter were themselves ! the best of all ;! and thus 
the whole city meet? justly, after a certain manner, with mis- 
chief through the impious. The god, however, shall not blame 
the lawgiver. For let the law be laid down that no one is to have 
holy places in private houses ; and the party, who is discovered 
as having other places and performing orgies, except such as are 
public, let the person, who is cognizant of it, denounce to the 
guardians of the laws; and let them, ?if a man or a woman 
has it, not having committed any great or impious crime,? or- 
der the parties to carry their private sacred affairs to the pub- 
lic places ; and not persuading,‘ let them punish with a fine, 
until they are carried. But, if any one shall be conspicuously 
committing, °not the impious deed of unholy boys, but of 
men,” whether by sacrificing® to the gods in private or in 
public temples, let him be condemned to death, as one who 
has sacrificed, not being pure; and let the guardians of the 
laws, ‘after deciding, whether there is (any impiety) or not, 
ray TowovTwy ; which Ast renders “ ubicunque ejusmodi homines ea col- 
locant—’’ Ficinus, apparently unable to understand them, has omitted 
them entirely, and so after him has Taylor. 
—! As five MSS. read BeArioroe, I have altered adréy into ravrwy— 
> Ast quotes very opportunely Hesiod Epy. 238, TlohAdke kai Evuraoa 
mode Kakov avdpdc axnvpa—where arratpecOat, like avoXavety here, is 
used in the sense of ‘‘ unhappily enjoying—’’ a meaning first remarked 
by Jensius in Lection. Lucian. 1. 4, p. 24. 

— The words between the numerals Ficinus doubtless found trans- 
posed, as he has translated them ; or else he exercised a sound discretion 
in so transposing them. 

* One would have expected here metoOévrac in lieu of weiOovrec, 
which Ast strangely says is put for zrevopévove. 

—5 Ficinus has ‘‘non puerilem sed nefariam impietatem,”’ who there- 
fore did not find in his MS. avépév. But what he did find, it is not so 
easy to tell; and still less, to what circumstances Plato is here alluding. 

* So Taylor, from “ sacrificando” in Ficinus, who. probably found in 
his MS. ispevoapevog instead of Wovodperoe. 

‘—? This seems a rather strange enactment. For if the guardians of 
the laws decided that there was no act of impiety on the part of the boys, 
there could be no necessity for bringing the matter before a court of jus- 
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on the part of the children, bring it before a court of justice,” 
and thus put in their case a finish to the trial for impiety. 


BOOK XI. 


[1.] Arrer these, the compacts with each other would re- 
quire from us a suitable regulation. Now a thing of this 
kind at least is surely simple. !Let no one touch,! as far as 
possible, my property, nor disturb the least thing (of mine), 
without previously persuading me; and may I, possessing a 
well-disposed mind, act in the same manuer with respect to 
the property of others. Let us then, in the first place, speak 
about such a treasure,” as a person *not descended from my 
parents,? has placed as a thing to be kept both for himself and 
those belonging to him, and which may I never pray to the gods 
to find, nor, on finding, to disturb; ‘nor on the other hand to 
communicate with those called diviners, who in some sort ad- 
vise me to take up the deposit put into the ground.* For I 
should never be so much benefited by the possession of .pro- 
perty, should I take it up, as I should increase in the virtue 
of the soul and in justice by not taking it to myself, ° (and) 


tice. To avoid therefore this difficulty, Ast renders eicayaydvreg by 
*‘judicium reddentes,”’ a meaning that etoayecy never has, nor could have. 

!_I! Although pn darotro expresses here a wish, yet the wish itself is 
of the nature of a command. So in English, “let a person not do a 
thing,”’ is said both of a wish and command. 

2 The Greek is tov trovwodrwy, which, says Ast, depend upon zodror, 
and that the sense is 7p#rov rHyv TowovTwy, “ primo inter has res.’ But 
mo@rov is always used by itself adverbially. Ficinus has ‘ thesaurum 
eum,’ which leads to roy rovovrov— 

3_3 So Taylor, after the Latin of Ficinus, “ qui meorum parentum non 
erat,” as if his MS. had read, py roév étudy wy waréowy, instead of dv 
maréowy in five MSS., adopted by Stalbaum. Ast retains the Aldine, oy 
warppwy, and supplies aya0eyv with Stephens after rarpgwy. 

44 Such is the literal version of the Greek ; where however Stephens 
suggested, what Ast has adopted and Stalbaum approves, EvpBovAicov- 
ow for EvuBovrAEdovorv. Ficinus has merely ‘nec hariolis depositum 
accipere consulentibus credam,”’ which Taylor has thus translated, ‘“ nor 
be induced to partake of by those who are called diviners.’’ I wish too 
that Stephens had proposed pydé tt, for ad has no meaning here. 

5—5 In lieu of this verbiage, where the phrase dwevoy iv dpeivorr is 
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by acquiring one possession instead of another, a better in a 
better, (and) preferring justice in the soul to wealth, to 
hold it as a property in preference. For on many occasions 
it is well said—“ Do not disturb what ought not to be dis- 
turbed—” and it may be said on this too, as being one of them. 
It is likewise meet to be persuaded by the stories! told re- 
lating to these matters, that things of this kind do not contri- 
bute to the procreation of children. Now he, who is careless of 
children, and, disregards the enactment of the lawgiver, and 
takes up that, which neither he nor his grandfather had de- 
posited, such a one destroys the most beautiful and simple 
law, which has been laid down by a man,? ignoble by no means, 
which says, “ Thou shalt not take away that, which thou hast 
not deposited.” What then he ought to suffer at the hands of 
the gods, who, disregarding these two lawgivers, takes up a 
trifling thing, which he did not deposit himself, but is some- 
times a mighty treasure, the god? knows; 4(but let us de- 
clare what he ought to suffer from men.)* Let him, who 
first sees (the offender) give information, if such an event 
happens in the city, to the City-Stewards; if in the market- 
place of the city,°,to the Market-Stewards; and, if in any 
other part of the country, point him out to the Rural-Stew- 
ards and to their chiefs; and when the parties have been 
pointed out, let the city send to Delphi; and whatever the god 
gives as an oracle respecting the money and the persom who 


without syntax and sense, Ficinus has more tersely, ‘‘ pro possessione 
igitur pecunie melior mihi possessio animi justitie erit, si virtutem divitiis 
proposuero.”’ 

1 It is difficult to understand what stories Plato is here alluding to, 
unless it be something like what the Etymologist mentions relating to 
Helen, that she was after her birth thrown by Tyndareus into a marshy 
spot, and there taken up by Leda. So too Gidipus was exposed by the 
order of Laius, and afterwards taken up by a shepherd; and a similar 
story is tc be found in the case of the children of Melanippé, and doubt- 
less in many other dramas likewise. 

? This was Solon, as we learn from Diogen. Laert. i. 57. 

3 Why Plato thus introduced the article, as if some specific god were 
intended, it is difficult to say. From the subsequent mention of Delphi, 
one would suspect that he wrote 0 v@coc— 

44 Ficinus alone has, what the train of thought requires—‘“‘ que vero 
ab hominibus, declarabimus—’’ which Stephens however and Stalbaum 
conceive he added out of his own head, and not from the MS. before him. 


; : Ficinus omits ri¢ wéAEwe, which is not elsewhere ‘thus united to 
ayooa. 
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has removed it, let the city perform, and be the minister to 
the oracle; and if the informer is a free-man, let him have a 
reputation for virtue; but, not informing, for wickedness ; but 
if he is a slave, let him for informing be made, and justly so, 
free by the city, paying the value to his owner ; but not revealing 
it, let him be punished with death. This enactment there 
would in due order follow this same! law relating to matters 
great and small, ?(so as) to follow.? If a man leaves any 
property of his own willingly or unwillingly, let him, who 
may happen to meet with it, suffer it to remain, conceiving 
that the demon, who presides over roads, watches over things 
of this kind, that are dedicated to the deity? by the law. 
When any one shall be ‘disobedient to the enactment, and, 
contrary to it,* take up and carry home any thing of little 

worth, let him, if a slave, receive many stripes from any one 
not less than thirty years of age, who may happen to meet 
him. But, if he is a free-man, let him in addition to his 
being considered ungentleman-like® and out of the pale of the 
law, pay as a fine to the party, who left it, ten-fold the value 
of what he took up. When any one accuses another of de- 
taining his property, whether it be much or little, and the 
party (who detains it) acknowledges that he has it, but (denies) 
that it is the other’s property, if there be a written statement 
relating to the property laid before the magistrates according 
to law, let the plaintiff call the detaining party before the 
magistrate, °and let the latter place the property in court ;° and 
the matter being rendered clear, if the property mentioned in 
the written statement shall appear to belong to either of the 


1 Instead of raid rovro, some MSS. read ravréy rotrw: which seems 
to lead to rocovrd tr1—‘‘ some such as this.” 

—? It is impossible to believe that Plato would have added évp- 
axoAovOsiv after éropevoy éEjc¢—and this too without any word to govern 
the infinitive. He might however have written Suvaxo\ovGoorv—of which 
éxopevoyv would be the interpretation. 

3 The deity was Diana, the Moon, or Hecaté, three names for one god- 
dess, whose power was respectively on earth, in heaven, and in hell. 

44 It is evident that d7eOdy is a gl. of Tapa Tavra— 

5 This is perhaps the best translation of avedevOepoe— 

6_é The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, for they 
are wanting in Ficinus; who probably did not understand the expression 
6 6& kaQtordrw—where Ast would supply éavroyv: but the ellipse is 

rather of air, the property in ‘‘ dispute,” just as we say in England, 
“ money paid into court.” 


\ 
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contending parties, let him have it and depart. But if it be- 
longs to some of those, who are not present, whichever party | 
shall in favour of the absent owner produce trust-worthy bail, 
that he will deliver it up to him, !let the party (so producing the 
bail) take the property away, according to the right of taking 
away in the absent party.! Butif the property in dispute be 
not stated in writing before the magistrates, let it lie under 
the charge of the three oldest magistrates until the trial; and 
if the property under security be ?a thing requiring food,? let 
the party defeated in the suit respecting it, pay the magis- 
trates for its keep; and let the magistrates decide the ques- 
tion within three days. 

[2.] ?Let any one who wishes, provided he is in his senses, 
take his own slave and treat him as he pleases, in whatever 
way it is holy, and let him on behalf of a relation or friend, 
for their security, lead the slave (to punishment) who has re- 
volted.? Butifany one takes away another person, as if the latter 
were a slave led away, on the ground ‘of giving him freedom, 
let the party so leading let (the other) go; and let the.person 
taking away, on producing three trust-worthy bail, take away 
on these conditions,* but otherwise not. And if a person takes 
away contrary to these conditions, let him be amenable to the 
laws relating to acts of violence; and on being cast, pay to 
the party, who has taken away,° double of the damage which 


11 Such, I presume, is the meaning of the Greek card ry éxsivov 
apaipecty apaipsioOw : which Ficinus, perhaps unable to understand li- 
terally, has thus put into Latin—-“ is tantumdem deponere cogatur,” trans- 
lated by Taylor, “let him be compelled to deposit it.” 

?2 Such, I conceive, is the correct translation here of Opéupa, not 
merely ‘“‘ an animal—” 

33 A]l the words between the numerals are tacitly omitted by Taylor, 
although duly found in the version of Ficinus. 

44 Such is the literal version of the Greek; where I must confess 
myself to be quite inthe dark. For as aparpeio@a: is never, that I know 
of, taken in an intransitive sense, I cannot perceive how 0 apaipodpevog 
differs from 6 a@ywy. Ficinus however, not aware of this difficulty, 
renders ‘* qui vero ita ductus est ’’—adopted by Taylor, who translates 
moreover—peOueTw piv 6 dywy, by “let him who leads him be dismissed ” 
—either because he did not know that weOérw was of the active voice, 
and pe0.éoOw passive; or else that the train of thought led to sucha trans- 
lation, at variance with the language. I could have understood the passage 
had the Greek been peOtéoOw piv 6 dydpevog instead of peOtéTw 6 dywy— 

* Ficinus renders 7 agarpeSévre ‘a quo abstulit’’—thus taking the 
participle in a passive sense; and so Ast translates it—‘‘ detrimento af- 
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has been stated in the pleadings. And let a person lead (to 
punishment) his freed-man, if he does not attend to those, 
who have made him free, (at all) or not sufficiently. Now the 
attention is in the freed-man going thrice in the month to the 
hearth of the party, who had made him free, and engaging to 
do whatever is requisite of acts just and in his power; and 
as regards marriage, to do whatever seems good tohis lord. And 
let it not be lawful for him to possess more wealth than the 
person who made him free; and let the overplus belong to his 
lord. And let a freed-man remain not longer than twenty 
years, but like ‘the rest of strangers! depart, taking his whole 
property with him, unless he can persuade the magistrates 
and the party who made him free. And if the property of a 
freed person, or of any other stranger, is more than that of the 
census, the third in magnitude, let him within? thirty days 
from that on which this occurs? take his property and depart ; 
nor let there be granted to him by the magistrates a request 
for a further stay. And if any one disobeys them, let him be 
brought before a court of justice, and after being convicted, 
let him be punished with death, and his wealth become public 
property. And let the suits in these cases be amongst the suits 
relating to parishes,* unless the parties are previously freed 
>from the accusations against each other’ in the presence of 
neighbours or chosen judges. And if any one lays his hand 
upon an animal or any thing else whatever, as being his own 
property, let him who has possession of it bring (the claimant) 
to the party who sold or gave it, being trust-worthy, and 
having the right to do so, or who handed it over in any 


fecto,’’ i. e. cujus servum quis in libertatem asseruit’’—and this too al- 
though he had shown from Demosthenes, p. 1327, 22, R., and Aéschines, 
p. 85, 6, R., that apatpeioOar cig éhevOepiay meant actively—“ e reliquo- 
rum servorum numero eximere et in libertatem vendicare.” 

1_! This is said because slaves were generally brought from foreign 
countries. 

2 The ellipse of éyréc¢ before nen is supplied in § 1. 

3 Ficinus, followed partly by Taylor, has—‘‘ factum deprehensumve 
sit—” where he designedly added, what he saw was requisite for the sense, 
“‘ deprehensumve.”’ 

4_4 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘ tribuurm judices cognoscant ’’— 
as if his MS. read év roic gudeTuKoig Otkaoraig— 

55 In lieu of the words between the numerals, Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows, has merely “‘ litigantes’’ and ‘“‘ arbitros”’ as the version of aipe- 
rotot Oukaoratc, from which Winckelmann was led to éy dvatrnraic— 
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manner with authority,!in the case of a citizen, or a settler 
in the city, (within) thirty days, but in the case of a transfer 
by a stranger, within five months, the middle of which? 
is the month in which the summer sun turns to the win- 
ter.3 And whatever articles one person exchanges with 
another by sale or purchase, let them thus make the ex- 
change, by one party giving and the other receiving on the 
instant the value in the place appointed for each kind of ar- 
ticles in the market-place, and no where else; and let no one 
engage in the purchase or sale of an article on credit.4 But if 
any one person barters with another any thing whatever for 
any thing whatever in any other manner or in any other place, 
by trusting the party, who is making the exchange, let a per- 
son act in this way towards him, as no action will lie® accord- 
ing to law, respecting articles, that have not been purchased 
according to what is here detailed. ® With respect to joint 
contributions, let any who is willing ask a contribution as a 
friend amongst friends; but if any difference arises respecting 
the payment of the contribution,’ let the parties act thus,® as 
there will be no action against any one on such matters.® 


1 Ficinus has strangely here—“ et veritas, si ad civem vel urbis incolam 
ille retulit, intra triginta dies inveniatur—” 

2 So Ficinus, as if his MS. read wy in the place of 7c, which Ast re- 
fers to wapadootc— But in both readings I am equally at a loss, 

3_§ Qn this method of marking the summer solstice, when the sun 
turns from the tropic of Cancer to ‘that of Capricorn, see at ili, § 5. 

4 This is the phrase in English, answering to éx’ dvaBody. Plato’s 
object was that all transactions should be for ready money alone. For he 
knew that the credit system was the forerunner of usury; and usury, of ex- 
travagant profits; and these, of large fortunes; and these again, of luxuri- 
ous habits ; and these, lastly, of a corruption in morals and the destruc- 
tion of the state. 

5 [ have translated as if the Greek were not ovody, but tcopévwy, re- 
peated shortly afterwards. 

—S All between the brackets are evidently out of their place: unless 
it be said that Plato introduced the subject of friendly contributions, with 
the view of showing that under no circumstances, either of barter or vo- 
luntary subscriptions, was any credit to be given; or if given, any siciai oe’! 
by law for the creditor. 

7 The “Epavoe at Athens were like the Benefit Societies or Clubs in 
England, to which persons contributed by monthly, as in England by 
weekly, payments; and the money thus raised was, according to certain 
regulations, given to the contributors when in want. At Athens the con- 
tributors could be sued for arrears. But this Plato would not permit in 
his code of laws. 


* i.e. as friends. But oJrw conceals, I suspect, some error. 
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Whoever sells an article and receives for it a price of not less 
than fifty drachms, let him remain of necessity ten days in the 
city ; and let the buyer know the residence of the seller, for 
the sake of the complaints which usually take place on such 
matters, and the return of the articles according to law. Now 
let the return or not, according to law, be in this way. If a 
person sells a slave labouring under a consumption, or the 
stone, or a strangury, or the disease called sacred,! or any 
other malady not apparent to the many, of long standing and 
incurable, whether of the body or mind, if the sale be to a 
physician or a master of gymnastics, there is to be no return ; 
nor yet, when the seller tells beforehand the (whole) truth to 
any one; but if a handicraftsman sells to a person not in 
trade an article of such a kind, let the buyer return the 
article, except in the case of (a slave affected) with the sacred 
disease, within six months; but in the case of the disease, let 
it be lawful to make the return within a year; and let the 
matter be decided before some physicians, whom the parties 
may bring forward and select in common, and let the party 
defeated pay double the value for which the party sold it. But 
if a party not in trade sells to another not in trade, let the re- 
turn and decision take place in the manner mentioned above ; 
and let the party defeated pay simply the value. If any one 
knowingly sells to another knowingly a slave, who has killed 
any person, let him have no return in the case of a purchase of 
this kind; but to a person not knowing, let there be a return 
then, when any buyer becomes aware of it; and let the de- 
cision rest with the five youngest guardians of the laws; and 
if it is decided that the seller was cognizant of the fact, let a 
person purify the residence of the buyer according to the law 
of the sacred interpreters, and let the seller pay the purchaser 
triple the sum. 

[3.] Let him who exchanges either money for money, or 
any thing whatever for things of life or not of life, give and 
receive every thing unadulterated, following out the law. Let 
us however receive? a prelude, as in the case of other laws, so 
likewise with respect to the whole of this wrong. It is meet 


! Epilepsy, as we learn from Celsus, quoted by Ast. See too Herodot. 
iii. 33, where Wesseling refers to Hippocrates, p. 308. 

2 In lieu of ds&opeOa, Winckelmann would read amodekdpeda, “ let 
us exhibit.” 
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for every man to consider adulteration, and lying, and fraud, 
as forming one genus; to which it is usual for the multitude 
to apply the saying, although speaking improperly, that when 
such a conduct is adopted opportunely, on each occasion, it 
often turns out well. But as they leave the occasion, and the 
where, and the when, in an unregulated and undefined state, 
they do by this assertion much injury to themselves and to 
others. But it is not fitting for the legislator to leave this 
undefined ; but he ought always to state clearly the greater 
and lesser limits. Let them be determined now. Let no one 
who is not about to be the most odious to the gods, perpetrate, 
either by word or deed, a falsehood, or fraud, or adulteration 
in any thing, when calling (to witness) the race of the gods. 
Now such is (in the first place)! he, who while swearing false 
oaths, thinks nothing of the gods; and secondly he, who speaks 
falsely before those who are better than himself. Now the 
better are superior to the bad, both the elder, to speak in ge- 
neral terms, than the younger, and parents [better]? than 
their offspring, and men than women and children, and go- 
vernors than the governed ; 2 all of whom it is becoming for all 
to reverence in every other government,’ and especially in 
political offices, 4 for the sake of which‘ the present convers- 
ation has come upon us. For every one of those in the 
market-place, who by adulterating any thing perpetrates a 
falsehood and a frand, and calling upon the gods takes an 
oath,” according to the regulations and precautions of the 
Market-Stewards, is a person who has no regard for men nor 
reverence for the gods. It is indeed a beautiful institution 
not to defile the names of the gods, while a person is taking it 


1 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, alone has ‘ primum—”’ 

2 The word xpeirrove is properly omitted in one good MS. 

*—% Ficinus has “‘ quos revereri par est, cum in omni principatu—’” 

4—4 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘“ cujus gratia,” as if his MS. read 
ov y’ #vexa in lieu of 60eyv ody, found in four MSS. Ast suggests that the 
words 00ev 0 voy mapwy nuiy Adyoe éAnAVOE mean, ‘ut, unde digressa 
est oratio, eo revertatur.”” But had Plato so meant, he would have writ- 
ten something to this effect, Wore, Oey 6 mpiv wy Adyoc aTEAHAVOEY, avE- 
AvAnOev ad yiv 6 viv rapwyv— 

° Ficinus and all the subsequent translators, says Ast, have taken éxépu- 
vuoe incorrectly in the sense of swearing falsely. 

‘—® Ficinus, misled, it would seem, by the phrase éyovra we éxovowy, 
which has generally a meaning not suited to this place, or because his 
MS. was incorrectly written, thus renders the whole passage, ‘‘ Aiquum 
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easily, as the majority of us do on each occasion as regards the 
greater part of a pure and holy conduct in what relates to the 
gods.° If then a person is not persuaded ! (by these reason- 
ings),! let this be the law. Let the seller of any thing in the 
market-place never mention two prices of what he is selling ; 
but after mentioning a simple one, if he does not meet with 
it, let him take the article back again, and justly so, nor value 
it for that day at a greater or less sum. Let puffing? and 
oaths be absent in the case of every thing sold. And if a 
person is disobedient to these enactments, let any citizen, not 
less than thirty years of age, who happens to be present, pun- 
ish the party swearing, and strike him with impunity ; and if 
he neglects to do so, and is himself disobedient (to the law), 
let him be amenable to blame for his betrayal of the laws. 
And let him, * who falls in with those who know ’ the seller 
of an adulterated article, and unable* to obey the present 
reasonings, if he is able himself to detect the party, expose 
(the fraud) before the magistrates, and if he is a slave or 
a settler, let him carry off° the adulterated article. But 
let the citizen, who does not expose (the fraud), be proclaimed 
a bad man, as one who defrauds the gods: but if he ex- 
poses it, let him offer up (the adulterated article) to the gods, 
who preside over the market-place.6 And let him, who has 
been discovered selling any thing of this kind, in addition 
to his being deprived of the adulterated article, be scourged 
with as many lashes from a whip as there are drachms in 
the sum at which he valued the article, by the hands of the 
crier, proclaiming in the market-place the reason of his being 


profecto est nomina deorum non facile inquinare, nec ea huc atque illuc 
devolvere; sed omnia, quee ad deos pertinent, pure casteque servare.”’ 

11 Ficinus alone adds “ his rationibus—”’ 

2 This is the best rendering in English of the Greek ézravvoc. 

3—3 Such is the literal version of 0 wpooTvyxaywy Toy ytyywoKbyTwY, 
But the sense requires rather 0 yryywoxwy, and hence Ficinus has “ qui 
advertit—”’ 

+ This “unable” seems very strange here, where one would have ex- 
pected “unwilling.” Correctly then has Ficinus “ qui legi non obtem- 
peraverit,” as if he had found in his MS. vopoce instead of Adyorc. 

5 Ficinus, not understanding apparently the meaning of the middle 
voice, has ‘‘secum asportet,” translated by Taylor, “bring with him,” 
The adulterated article was forfeited to the informer. 

$ These gods at Athens were Zeus and Hermes especially, as shown by 
Aristoph. Plut. 1156, quoted by Ast. 
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about to be whipped. And let the Market-Stewards and the 
guardians of the laws, after hearing from those who are skilled 
in each of the adulterations and evil practices of the sellers, 
write out ‘what the seller ought and ought not to do;! and 
let them, after writing down the laws that are to afford clear 
information to those engaged in business about the market- 
place,? put them upon a pillar before >the court belonging to 
the Market-Stewards.? But the particulars relating to the 
City-Stewards have been sufficiently detailed above. Should 
it however appear that any thing more is wanting, let them 
communicate with the guardians of the laws, and writing 
down what seems to be wanting, let them place on a pillar at 
the court belonging to the City-Stewards, the first and second 
regulations, as laid down by their authority. 

[4.] To the business of adulteration * there follows on its 
heel® those of the huckster’s trade. But about the whole of 
this let us first give advice according to reason, (and)® after- 
wards a law respecting it. For the whole of huckstering in 
a city does not exist for the sake of doing an injury, at least 
naturally, but the reverse. For how is not every one a bene- 
factor, who causes the existence of property of any kind so- 
ever, that is out of measure and unequably (diffused), to become 
so equably in measure? 7 This it is meet for us to acknow- 
ledge, and to work out the power of money ; and it is necessary 


11! This clause Ficinus places after ?, whom both Ast and Stalbaum 
are disposed to follow, as Taylor had done already, forgetting however 
that dvaypavayrwy would, thus standing by itself, have no meaning. 

33 In lieu of ayopaydpmov, which is unintelligible, Stephens suggested 
what Ast has adopted and Stalbaum approves of, ayopavopiou, obtained 
from “foro” in Ficinus, similar to dvruvopiov just afterwards. 

4 I have adopted Winckelmann’s «:BdnXiag, in lieu of KyBdndorc, to 
balance the subsequent ramnAéiac. 

5 Such is the idiomatic English version of card w60a. 

66 | have translated as if the Greek were not Kai Aéyor, but Kara 
Adyov kai, where xara is due to one of the best MSS. 

7—7 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows to the letter, has, ‘‘quod nummularius, mercator, mercenarius, 
et hospitalis diversorii magister faciunt; hi enim ceterique hujus- 
modi sive honestiores sive turpiores, indigentiam supplere rebusque 
eequalitatem prebere ;’’ from which however I have been led to elicit 
deter and éxzropreiy out of :evzopeiv, which cannot stand here, as evropeiv 
and its compounds are intransitive, whereas the syntax requires a trans- 
itive verb. 
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to say that the merchant is ordained for this; and the person 
who is hired, and the tavern-keeper, and other trades, that are 
some, more genteel, and some, less, have all this power, to show 
assistance to all in need, and to cause an equality in property.” 
But let us see why this seems to be neither honourable nor 
becoming, and why it happens to lead to calumny, in order 
that, although we may not cure the whole by a law, yet we 
may at least a part. 

' Chn. This, as it seems, is no trifling matter, and requires 
no little virtue. 

Athen. How say you, friend Clinias ?! ? A race of men small 
and naturally few,” and brought up with a superior education, 
are, when they fall into want and a desire for certain things, 
able to bear up with moderation ; and when they have it in 
their power to acquire great wealth, behave soberly, and pre- 
fer that, which borders on moderation, to excess. But the 
mass of mankind conduct themselves in a manner perfectly 
the reverse of this; for they desire without measure; and 
when they have it in their power to obtain a moderate gain, 
they prefer to have a gain that never satisfies. Hence all the 
races of men engaged in trades ? retail and wholesale,? and as 
tavern-keepers, have been calumniated and subject to dis- 
graceful reproaches. For should any one—which never may 
it happen, nor ever will—compel—‘ what it is ridiculous 
indeed to say, yet said it shall be +—the best of men in every 
way to keep a tavern for a certain time, or to be a huckster, or to 
do any thing of this kind, or even ° women (the most holy)?” 
through some necessity of fate, to take part in an employment 


1_! Ast, with whom Stalbaum and the Zurich editors agree, has 
adopted the arrangement of the speeches suggested by Grou; who con- 
tinues the words, Hpdyp’ to0’—aperne to the Athenian, and assigns Ildé¢ 
Aéyerc to Clinias, and Q gite— to the Athenian. 

22 Ficinus, unable probably to see the difference here between opixpdy 
and ohiyor, has merely ‘‘ Pauciadmodum homines.” Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, Plato wrote dice: ob Atyvdy— On the meaning and loss of 
Avyvoy see Porson on Hippol. 917. 

3—8 On the difference between canoe, “a retail dealer,’ and éumopoc, 
‘a wholesale merchant,”’ see at Sophist, § 19, n. 23. 

*—* In the words of the original lies hid an Iambic verse, Eimsty ye- 
Aotov, GAN opwe sionoerar— 

55 Ficinus alone has ‘‘ mulieres sanctissimas,”’ as if he had found in 
his MS. something to balance the preceding rove wavrayt dpiorove 
avopag— 

2H 
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of such a kind, we should know that each of these is ! honest 
and laudable,! and that ?if they occurred uncorrupted ac- 
cording to reason,? all such acts would be honcured, as belong- 
ing to the character of a mother and a nurse. But now, since 
some one has for the sake of a retail trade established dwell- 
ings in solitary places, and, having in every direction a length 
of road, receives in much-desired resting-places those unable 
to proceed, or affords a warm and quiet spot to those driven? 
by the violence of severe weather, and a cool one in hot; and 
afterwards having them received as friends, does not give them * 
symbols of friendship * subsequent to their reception,” but, °as if 
they were enemies taken in war and in their power, lets them 
go for a ransom very great, and unjust, and not to be cleansed ® 
—these actions and such as these, having been disgracefully 
7 committed by all persons of this kind, have correctly’ furnish- 
ed a ground of calumny against the assistance given to distress. 
Against these the lawgiver ought therefore to prepare® a 
remedy. . For the saying? of old is correct, that against two 
opposite things it is hard to fight, as in the case of diseases 


11 So Taylor translates the Latin of Ficinus, ‘“honesta et appro- 
banda.” But such is not the meaning of ¢idNov Kai dyarnroy, “ dear and 
to be loved,”’ words which I can scarcely understand here, even if they 
are applied to a person, and not, as the train of thought seems to require, 
to a thing. 

2_2 Here again I am at a loss, and so was Ficinus; who translates, 
‘nisi corrupte fierent,’’ omitting entirely kara Aoyor, while Taylor has 
‘according to uncorrupt reason.” 

3 I have translated as if the Greek were giurcced—ZdpPora, not gira 
Lévia— 

4 | have adopted with Ast éA\avyopévouc, as suggested by Stephens, in 
lieu of Xavvopéevovc— 

5.6 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor; who through the whole of this passage has looked 
only to the Latin version, 

&’—6 Such is the literal translation of the Greek. Ficinus has “sed ut 
inimicos atque captivos crudeliter se redimere cogunt rebusque omnibus 
spoliant.’? For he did not understand, nor can I, the meaning here of 
paxporarwy and adxabaprwv AITPwY. 

7—7 In lieu of d9@éc, Ficinus found in his MS. aicypdéc, as shown by 
his version, “‘ turpiter.”? Plato wrote, I suspect, both words; and so I 
have translated. 

8 Literally, “‘to cut.”? On this expression, see Blomf. on Agam. 16. 

® To this saying there is an allusion in Phedon, § 38, rpdc Ovo ote 
‘HoakAjjc¢ Aéyerat oldc re elvat, where by the two were meant the Hydra 
and Crab, as shown by Euthydem. § 60. 
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and many other things. But at present the contest is against 
these two things, poverty and wealth; the latter of which 
corrupts the soul of man through luxury, while the former 
turns itself through pain to shamelessness of every kind.} 
What protection, then, will there be against this disease in a 
state endued with intellect ? In the first place, let it make use, 
to the utmost of its power, of the fewest in number of the 
race of hucksters; next, we enjoin *such trades upon some? 
of those persons, from whose corruption there would be not a 
great mischief to the state; and thirdly, to discover a plan in 
the case of those, who take a part in these occupations, how 
their morals may not happen to become freely partakers in 
impudence and in feelings unfitted for free-men. Let then, 
after what has now been stated, a law of this kind take place, with 
a good fortune relating to these matters. Of the Magnesians, 
whom a god is again raising up and settling into a colony, 
let no one amongst such as have a share in the land, and pos- 
sess hearths amounting *to five thousand and forty,? either 
willingly or unwillingly become a retail or wholesale dealer, nor 
hold any situation whatever under individuals, who are not 
upon anequality with himself, except under a father or mother, 
and those 4who are still higher up in birth than these,* and all 
who are older than himself, and (live)°® like free-men in a free 
manner. It is not however easy to legislate for what is gen- 
tleman-like or ungentlemanly. Let however a distinction be 
made by those, who have obtained the prize of excellence, by 
their hatred and reception of these doings (respectively). 
Let then any one, who is willing, indict, on the charge of dis- 
gracing his family, the person, who takes a part in any trickery 


1 As av’rny cannot thus follow avatcyvyriay, I have translated as if 
the Greek were wavroiny. 

2_2 J have translated as if the Greek were ravré riotv, not Tovrore, 
which is without regimen. Ficinus has ‘his hominibus cauponandi 
artes.” 

3—3 Taylor has, by an error perhaps of the press, “ forty-five thousand.” 

44 T have translated as if the Greek were ére rovTwy sic 76 dvw yévog 
over, not yéveot; or since one MS. has yéveowy, yévoc iovorw. For in 
this formula the singular yévoc¢ is either adopted or omitted entirely, as in 
ix. p. 878, A., warp Kai Toig dvw Tov yévouc. Menex. §.5, r&v dvwOev 
ért tpoyovwy, and the other passages quoted by myself on Philoct. 180. 
Ast too would read here sig ro dvw yévouc— 

5 Ficinus alone has ‘‘ qui libere vivunt,” as if his MS. read Zéoe after 
éhevbiowe. 

2H 2 
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of an ungentlemanly huckstering; and if he shall appear to 
have defiled his paternal hearth by any unworthy employ- 
ment, let him, after being in bonds for a year, abstain from 
such employment; and if he does so again, for two years; 
and on each conviction let him not cease doubling the pre- 
vious period. A second law ordains, moreover, that a person 
must be a settler or a stranger, who is to follow a retail trade. 
And a third one (ordains this) the third,! in order that the 
best character, or one the least improper, may be a fellow- 
dweller in the city, that it is requisite? for the guardians 
of the law to consider that they are the guardians not only 
of those, whom it is easy to guard against, when (acting) 
contrary to the law, and becoming wicked—such, I mean, as 
are well born and have been well brought up—but that they 
ought to guard still more against persons, who are not of such 
a kind, and who follow pursuits, that possess a powerful in- 
centive® to their becoming bad. 4Such then are the circum- 
stances‘ relating to retail trade, which is extensive, and 
embraces many occupations. Respecting then such of these, 
as may be left, through their being thought to be, from a 
great necessity, requisite in a state, it behoves the guardians 
of the laws to come again together with those skilled in retail 
trades, as we before enjoined in the case of adulteration, 
an occupation allied to this; and, after coming together, to see 
what receipts and outlay produce a moderate profit to the re- 
tail dealer ; °and after writing down the outlay and receipts, to 
lay down the result,° and, to watch over it, in some matters 
the Market-Stewards, in others the City-Stewards, and in 
others the Rural-Stewards. And thus will retail trading be 
of service in some points on nearly every occasion,® and be 
of the least disservice to those, who make use of it in states. 

' Ficinus incorrectly omits 7d dé rpiroy, but correctly adds ‘‘ cavendum 
monet,’ requisite to complete the sense. 

2 I have translated as if the Greek were yoyvat vojoar, as required by 
the syntax, not yo7— 

a aed omitted mporpéweyv, which Ast vainly, I conceive, attempts to 

4—4 In ratry 61), which has puzzled Ast not a little, evidently lies hid— 
Tavr’ yy On—similar to “ cum vero cauponatio—sit,’’ in Ficinus. 

5—* All between the numerals is thus translated by Ficinus, ‘“ et tam 
impendium quam emolumentum conscribant,” and by Taylor, ‘“‘ and estab- 
lish its expenses and emolument.” 

6 I have translated as if the Greek were éxdorore, not éxdorove— 
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[5.] 1 Whatever compact a person acknowledges to have 
made, if he does not act according to the acknowledgment, 
except in cases where laws or a decree prevent him, or where 
he has made the acknowledgment through being compelled by 
some unjust necessity, or if he is prevented unwillingly by an 
unexpected accident, let an action lie against him ?in the legal 
suits relating to the tribes,? for an acknowledgment not com- 
pleted in other respects, unless the parties are able to come to a 
reconciliation previously, in the presence of arbitrators or neigh- 
bours.! The race of artificers is sacred to Hephestus and 
Athéne, who jointly fit up our life by their arts ;3 while, on the 
other hand, they, who preserve the works of artificers by other 
arts of a defensive kind, are (sacred) to Ares and Athené. And 
justly too is this race sacred to those gods ; for all these are 
through life attending to the country and people ; some by pre- 
siding over the contests of war; others by bringing to an effect 
the production by hire of instruments and works ; to whom it 
would not be a becoming act to tell a falsehood about these mat- 
ters, while reverencing the gods, their progenitors. If then 
any operative shall, through improper conduct, not complete his 
work by the stated time, and, paying no reverence to the god, 
who is the giver of life, conceive, seeing nothing with his mind’s 
eye, that a god, as being of his own kindred, will pardon him, 
such a one will, in the first place, suffer punishment from the 
god himself ; and secondly, ° let a law be laid down conformably 
to this;° and let him be bound to pay the value of the work, 
of which he has defrauded by a falsehood the party, who gave 
it out ; and let him complete it again from the commencement 
within the stated time gratuitously. And as the law has ad- 
vised the seller not to make an attempt (on the purchaser) by 


11! All between the numerals is omitted by Taylor, although duly 
found in the version of Ficinus. 

2_2 Here, as above in § 4, Ficinus translates éy raic duXerixaic Oixatc 
by “‘tribuum judices cognoscant,” as if his MS, read év roic gudEriKoic 
étucaoraic. And so he does in § 5, where the Greek is éy roi¢ kara 
guracg duacornotowc— 

3_3 A similar expression in Menexen. $7, where however the names of 
the deities are not given. Compare too Protagor. § 33, and the Statesman, 
p- 274, C., and Pseudo-Plato in Critias, p. 109, C. 

4 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has ‘‘ auctores—” 
translated by Taylor, ‘the authors of these arts—’’ And so too Ast. 

5_5§ The words between the numerals seem strangely introduced. Fi- 
cinus has ‘‘ hoc lege reus factus,’’ what is far preferable. 
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valuing (an article)! at more than its worth, but in all simpli- 
city at its worth—for the operative knows the value—so does 
it advise in the case of a person undertaking a job, and gives 
the same order. In cities, therefore, of free-men, it is not 
meet for the operative himself to make an attempt upon un- 
skilled individuals by his own skill in an art, which is a thing 
naturally clear and devoid of falsehood ; but (it is meet) for an 
action to lie on this ground in behalf of the person injured 
against the party doing the wrong. If then any one, after 
giving out work to an operative, does not pay him his wages, 
according to the agreement legally drawn up, but by dishonour- 
ing Zeus, the guardian of the city, and Athéné, ?(both) sharing 
in the polity,? and, by being in love with a little gain, shall 
loosen? great societies, let there be a law to assist, conjointly 
with the gods, the binding together of the state. For let him, 
who, after he *has bargained for work and got hold of it,‘ 
does not pay the wages at the time agreed upon, be sued for 
double the amount. ° And if a year has elapsed, while all the 
other monies are without interest, which a person confers as a 
loan, let him put down the interest at the rate® of an obolus,° 
for a drachm monthly, and let the cause be tried in the courts 
of justice’ belonging to the tribes. As, however, (we have 
made mention)® incidentally of those, who in war are the 
workers of safety, and of army-leaders, and such as are artists in 
1 T have translated as if 7: had dropt out before riya. 

—? As Ido not believe that Zeus and Athéné, both of whom are called 
elsewhere zroAcovyxor, are ever spoken of as Kowwwvoi woXureiac, I suspect 
there is some error here, arising from the improper position of some words, 
and the faulty writing of others. To avoid the difficulty, Ficinus has 
*“ Minervamque hujus rel participem—” 

2 eee alone has “ pro virili parte dissolverit. 

—* Such seems to be the meaning of Tpoaperpapevoc & Epyov. | saisieel 
uotene that Plato wrote something like wpoeimwy toyor cai abapevog 
— But asthe very same phrase is repeated shortly afterwards, it is perhaps 
to be considered as a technical one, applicable to various trades. Cousin’s 
note is—‘‘ Celui, qui apres avoir commandé un ouvrage a un artisan, 
Tpoapenpapevoc épyov, ne le paie pas le prix convenu, paiera le double.” 

— > All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, al- 
though duly found in Ficinus. 


* As the obolus was the sixth part of a drachm, the rate was above 164 
per cent. monthly. 
7 From this passage it is evident that, although the expression in § 4 


and 5 is rai¢ guXerixaic Oicarc, Plato wrote in all the three places rot¢ 
purerixoic dteaornoiore, 


§ Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, ‘‘ mentionem fecimus ”"— 
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these matters, 1it is (only) just to say that we have been re- 
minded of operatives altogether, as in the case of these being 
again, like those, as it were other operatives. If then any one 
even of these undertakes a public work, either voluntarily or 
from a command,? and executes it beautifully, (and)? the law 
justly pays him in honours, which are the wages of men skilled 
in war, ‘such a law one will never be tired of praising ;4 ° but 
he will blame it, if it does not pay, after it has bargained for 
and got hold of any work of those [ works |® that are beautiful 
in war.’ Let then this law mingled with praise be laid down by 
us respecting these matters, in the form of advice, and not of 
compulsion, to the mass of the citizens, namely, to pay second- 
ary honours to brave men, who are the saviours of the whole 
state, whether by their valour, or by stratagems in war ; for let 
the greatest guerdon be given to those the first, who have been 
able’ to honour pre-eminently the writings of good legislators. 

[6.] The greatest of compacts, that men have with each 
other, except such as relate to orphans, and the guardians of 
orphans, have been laid down by us in due order, in nearly 
(the best manner).8 It is necessary however, after what has 


1_1 Such is the literal version of the Greek; which Ficinus, unable, 
like myself, to understand, has given a translation of it, adopted to the letter 
by Taylor, “‘ non alienum est ut de his quoque dicamus.” 

2 Ficinus has ‘‘jussus,’ * which leads to TpoaTaxOeic : but if rpocray- 
Gév be retained, we must read éxovovoy instead of éxwy. 

5 [ have adopted cai, suggested by Stephens, and inserted by Ast. 

— I have translated as if the Greek were rovroy étratvwy otmore 
Kapet Tic, not auToyv—kKapéirat, for the sense partly, and partly the syn- 
tax. For there is no such form in Greek as Kapovpat, as I have re- 
marked on Aaschyl. Suppl. 8ol, Otrot Kapovpar coi heyouca rayaba : 
where I edited Otrot capo’ Gv— We meet indeed with epi oe éyxet 
xeloa Kapeira: in JX. B. 389. But there it is easy to read xeio Kapése 
rev: where rev is plainly confirmed by the preceding ‘Idpwoes péyv rev 
redapwy, and the following “Idpwoe dé rev twzog: while here, as regards 
the sense, it will be sufficient to refer to Prom. 340, Td pév o° érawar 
ovdapy AnEw wore, and Theognid. 1327, ovzoré o aivwy Tavoopat. 

—5 Ficinus has been content to give ‘the general sense, ‘‘ sin autem ei, 
qui rem bellicam bene gesserit, nihil redditur, juste conqueretur.” 

6 The word égoywy could not be thus repeated after Zoyov. 

7 This introduction of “able”? seems very strange here. It was pro- 
bably omitted by Ficinus designedly. One MS. has dtayOcior. The 
sense seems to require—‘‘ who have caused the writings of good legis- 
lators to bloom pre-eminently in eternal honour :” in Greek, Tiny Orvag- 
epovTuc aidiy avOety Ocior. With the expression ripy dtdcoc compare 
aidtoy Od£ayv in Thucyd. iv. 87. 

8 T have translated as if eaAAvora had dropt out between Ovaréraxrac 
and ravra, for oxeddy could scarcely stand here by itself. 
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been now detailed, to arrange these matters at least in some 
manner. Now of all these is the desire !of those about to 
die! respecting their will, and the circumstances of those who 
have made no will. I have said it is necessary, Clinias, from 
looking at the harsh and difficult temper of such persons; nor 
is it possible to leave the point unarranged. For each party 
would, *previous to his being about to make his will,? intro- 
duce many clauses at variance with each other, and contrary 
to the laws, and the manners of the living, and their pro- 
genitors, if one gave a power for a will to be effective, simply 
in the manner, that a person may have made it in whatever 
state he might be towards the end of life. For most of us, 
when. we think we are about to die, are in a certain manner 
silly in mind, and broken down in spirit.® 

Clin. How say you this, O guest? 

Athen. A man, Clinias, when about to die, is morose, 
and full of language very terrible to legislators, and difficult 
(to treat with). 
~ Clin. In what way ? 

Athen. Seeking to be the master of all things, he is wont 
to speak with anger. 

Clin. What? | 

Athen. It is a shocking thing, O ye gods, says he, if I am not 
permitted to give my property to whomsoever I please, 4 and 
not 4 to one person more, and to another less, amongst such 
as have evidently behaved ill or well towards me, after they 
have been tested sufficiently, (some) ° during my disorders, 
and others during my old age, and in other circumstances of 
various kinds. 

Clin. Does he® then, O guest, not appear to you to speak 
correctly ? 


1_1 Ficinus has ‘qui mortui sunt,’’ as if his MS. read réyv redeuTn- 
KOTwy, not T@Y TedevTay pedrAOvTwY, 

22 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, omits all between the numerals. 

% Ast renders dcareOpuppévwc ‘“animo fractos,” and refers to Keno- 
phon’s Agesilaus ii. 14, dowidac drareOovppévac. He should have read 
here dtareOpavopévwe, and there dvareOpauspévac, 

‘—4 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, omits cai 7). But Stephens says that 
the ellipse is to be thus supplied, cai pur) Sovvat, @ dodvat pn eOérw. 

5 Here ot uév is to be supplied from the subsequent of d@— 

° Taylor has, what the train of thought requires, the singular here, 
not the plural, as if he wished to read, doxet cot ye, instead of doxovar 
ovi— 
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Athen. The lawgivers of old appear to me, Clinias, to have 
been cowards, and to have legislated, while they were looking 
to !and thinking upon! a trifling portion? of human affairs. 

Clin. How say you? 

Athen. Terrified at this language (of the dying man),? they 
laid down this‘ law, that it should be lawful for any one® to 
dispose of his property without exception entirely as he pleased. 
But I and you will answer those in your state about to die, in 

a more careful manner. 
Clin. How? 

Athen. O friends, we will say, ® who exist really but for a 
day,® it is a difficult thing for you to know your own affairs, and 
yourselves to boot, as the writing of the Pythian (priestess) 7 
says at present. I, therefore, as being a legislator, lay down 
that neither: yourselves are your own property, nor this sub- 
stance of yours, but that they belong to the whole of your 
family, both past and to come ; and further still, that both the 
whole of your family and substance belong to the state; and 
this being the case, should any one by flattery insinuate him- 
self* into your favour, either during a disorder or when you are 
tost about by old age, and persuade you to dispose of your pro- 
perty by will in not the best manner, I shall not willingly agree 
to it; but looking to all that is the best both for the whole state, 


1_! Ficinus, whom Taylor follows, omits cai dsavoobpevor— 

2 Ficinus has ‘“‘ad minimum quid,” asif his MS, read opuxpdrardy Te, 
not opixpoy merely. 

3 Ficinus adds ‘‘ morituri hominis,”’ and so after him Taylor, ‘‘ of the 
dying man.” 

4 The Greek in all the MSS. but two is révde, in lieu of which Bekker, 
whom Stalbaum follows, has edited rov— contrary, I conceive, to the 
genius of the language. They should have read rovroyv— With regard to 
the law itself, Ast refers to Plutarch, in Solon, p. 90, A., but there, as 
remarked by Cousin, Solon permitted a father to dispose of his property, 
only when he had not a son. 

5 Ficinus has “‘licet cuique,”’ as if his MS. read é&eivai rw ra— 

6__6 Ficinus, not aware that Plato had in mind the expressions in Pin- 
dar, Zischylus, and Aristophanes, where man is described as ‘‘ the being 
of a day,” has “‘ brevi procul dubio morituri,” and so Taylor after him. 

7 Of the celebrated saying, “‘ Know thyself,’ to which Plato has alluded 
in not less than five places, the earliest notice is in Ausch. Prom. 317, I'y- 
ywoke cavroy ; and the passage the least noticed is in Ovid, A. A. li, 499, 
“‘ Est ibi (at Delphi) diversum fama celebrata per orbem Littera, cognosci 
que sibi quemque jubet.” 

8 Ast quotes opportunely, Rep. iv. § 5, yapiZnrat Urorpéxwr. 
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and your family, I will lay down laws ! by justly putting toa 
less account that which belongs to each individual.! May you, 
therefore, be mild and well-disposed towards us, and proceed i in 
the path, 2in which you are now, according to man’s nature, 
journeying ;” while of the rest of your concerns it will be for 
us to be the guardians, by taking, to the utmost of our power, 
a care (of every thing),? and not of merely some, but not of 
others. Let this then, Clinias, be +the consolation for the 
dead, and for the living this the prelude (of the law) ;* but this 
the law itself. 

[7.] Let him, who makes a will, disposing of his property, 
if he is a father of children, appoint first whichever of his 
sons he thinks proper to be his heir, but of his other children 
whichever he gives to another person to adopt, let this too be 
written down. And if any of his sons survive him, after hav- 
ing been adopted, but not with any heir-property, and of whom 
there is an expectation that he will be sent to a colony accord- 
ing to law, let the father be permitted to give him from his 
other property what he pleases, except the paternal allotment, 
and all the chattels belonging to it. And if there are more 
children, let their father distribute in shares the remainder of 
the allotment in whatever manner he pleases. But whichever 
of the sons possesses a house, let him not leave to such a one 
any money. ‘To a daughter, in like manner, to whom a man 
has been affianced, °[ that he may be about to be her husband, |° 
let him not give ashare; but to her, who is not betrothed, let» 
him give a share. And if any allotment in the country shall 
be found to be in the hands of any of the sons or daughters, after 
the will has been made, let it be left® for the heir of the party 


—! Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has more fully, ‘ut 
singulorum commoda minoris quam cunctorum, ut par est, estimem.” 

—? Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has ‘‘ quo nature 
humane vos necessitas vocat,’”’ thus rendered by Taylor, ‘fas human na- 
ture requires you should.” 

> T have with Taylor adopted “omnium”’ in Ficinus, similar to the ex- 
pression of Phocylides, Aéovoe kaxoi, obx 6 pév, d¢ 0’ ob, Tavrec 0 — 

—* To avoid the figure of speech called Chiasmus in the original, [ 
have placed the words in their natural order; while Ficinus has altered 
i construction by his version, ‘‘ heec procemio solamina.”’ 

— > The words between the numerals are evidently an explanation, 
iit are omitted by Ficinus, who has “ filize, que viro sit desponsata.”’ 

6 In lieu of earaXerérw Ast suggests correctly karadevrréoOw, similar 
to ‘‘ relinquatur ”’ in Ficinus. 
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who has made the will. And if the testator has no sons, but 
daughters, let him write down what man he would wish as 
the husband for any of his daughters, and as the son-in-law 
for himself. And if the son of any one, whether natural or 
adopted, happens to die before he could be enrolled amongst 
men, let the testator mention this circumstance in the will, and 
signify whom he wishes to be his son in his stead with better 
fortune. And if any one without children makes a will, let him 
select the tenth part of his property, beyond the allotment, and 
give it to whom he pleases; but all the rest let him give 
without blame to his adopted son, and make for himself, ac- 
cording to law, a son kindly disposed. And in the case of a 
person whose children require guardians, if, after having made 
his will, he dies, and has mentioned as guardian for his children 
parties of the number and kind he wishes, and who are will- 
ing and agree to act as guardians, let the selection of the guar- 
dians be according to what has been written down in full force. 
But if a person dies intestate, if there is ‘any thing deficient 
in the selection! of the guardians, let the next of kin, two on 
the father’s side, and two on the mother’s, and one from among 
the friends of the deceased, have power to act as guardians ; 
and these let the guardians of the law appoint (as guardians) to 
any orphan, who is in want of them. And of the whole care 
of orphans, let fifteen of the guardians of the laws, who are 
the oldest, have the charge *ever according to seniority ; and 
having divided themselves into threes, let three (act) in one year, 
and in another year three others, until the five periods are ac- 
complished in a circle ;? and let no one fail in this duty to the 
best of his power. But should any one die without having 
made a will at all, and leave children that require a guardian, 
let the indigent state of the children share in the same laws. 
And should any one, meeting with an unexpected misfortune, 
leave behind him daughters, let him pardon the legislator if, 
looking to two things out of three, namely, proximity of race, 
and the preservation of the allotment, he makes provision for 


—! Instead of 7 rijc—aipicewe éhdAumwc, where there is nothing to 
govern the genitive, I have translated as if the Greek were # re ric— 
aipeoewe edAuTTEC Y— 

—? Ficinus, partly followed by Taylor, has thus abridged all between 
the numerals, ‘ ‘ut terni pro dignitate singulis annis curent, et, exacto 
quinquennio, similiter quindecim alios.” 
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the giving the daughters in marriage; but the third point, to 
which the father would have attended, namely, ! by looking to 
habits and manners,! (to select)? from all the citizens a fitting 
son for himself and a husband for his daughter, he omits, 
through the consideration of it being an impossibility. Let then 
this law be laid down relating to matters of this kind. If any 
one, dying intestate, leaves behind him daughters, *let the 
brother on the father’s or mother’s side, if he is without an 
allotment, take the daughter and the allotment of the deceased. 
But if there is not a brother, let a brother’s son (do so) in like 
manner, if the cousins are of a sufficient age. And if there is 
not one of these left, let the son of (the father’s) sister (act) in 
the same way, and let the fourth after these be the father’s 
brother; the fifth, the son of this (brother); and the sixth, 
the son of the father’s sister ;? and in like manner let the race 
be continued perpetually by consanguinity, if a person leaves 
behind daughters, proceeding through brothers and cousins, 
first the males, and afterwards the females, in one* family. 
And let the judge on reflection determine the fitness or unfit- 
ness of the time of marriage, by looking at the males naked, 
and at the females naked, as far as the navel. And if there 
is a want of kindred to families, as far as the sons of brothers, 
and as far too as the children of grandfathers, whomsoever 
of the other citizens, being willing, the girl shall of her own 
free-will select, with the consent of her guardians, let that 
person become the heir of the deceased, and the husband of 
his daughter. Further still, there might be °a great want of 
many things, and a still greater of persons of this kind,° at some 
time in this very state. Should then a female, ® being in want 
of nuptials,® see any one going from hence to a colony, and it 


1_! The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

? Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, “ deligat.”” Hence, as one 
MS. reads cXérrwy for BAéErwy, Winckelmann suggests éceAéywy, BrAEToY. 

_%—3 With this law Ast compares a similar one at Athens, as shown 

by Iseus, T. vii. p. 270, R., and Demosthenes, p. 1067, R. 

‘ Ficinus has, what is preferable, ‘in eodem genere—”’ 

5—> T have adopted the reading suggested by Ast—zrodAx) 7od\dGv 
aropia kai Téy rovovTwy Ert TASiwy—in lieu of 7oAAG TOAAGY Kai aATOpiA 
TOY TOLOUTWY TrAEiwy— What Ficinus found in his MS. it is impossible 
to discover by his version, adopted to the letter by Taylor—‘“‘ quod si 
magna in penuria illorum, qui urbem habitant—”’ 

66 J have translated as if the Greek were Ti¢ ovo amopog Upmevaiwy, 
not Ti¢ axopou“évn—which Ast vainly, I think, endeavours to explain. 
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is in her mind for that person to be the heir of her father’s 
property, provided he is a relation, let him enter upon the al- 
lotment according to the arrangement of the laws. !But if 
he is out of the family, those in the city being out of rela- 
tionship,! let him have the power, through the selection of the 
guardians and of the daughter of the deceased, to marry her, 
and returning home, to take the allotment of the intestate. 
And if any one, who has no male or female children at all, dies 
intestate, let other matters hold good respecting such a per- 
son, according to the aforesaid law; but let a female and 
a male go, as joint-sharers, from his family to the dwelling, 
on each occasion deserted; and to them let the allotment 
belong as owners; and let a sister (enter) first ; a brother’s 
daughter, second; a sister’s offspring, third; a sister of the 
father, fourth ; a daughter of the father’s brother, fifth ; and 
a daughter of the father’s sister, sixth. Let these females live 
together with those (males) according to affinity and lawful- 
ness, as we have previously laid down by law. Nor let the 
weighty nature of laws of this kind lie hid from us, that some- 
times it harshly ordains the relation of a deceased person to 
marry arelation. (For he who introduces a law of this 
kind, )? does not appear to consider that ?ten thousand impedi- 
ments arise, so as to render a person unwilling to comply with 
mandates 6 this kind ; and that there are those, who would 
suffer any thing whatever, when diseases and maimings in 
body or mind come upon some of those ordained by law to 
marry, or be married. The legislator then will perhaps seem, 
not correctly so, to some, to pay no regard to these matters. Let 
this then be stated, as if it were a prelude in common, both for 
the lawgiver, and the party to whom laws are given ; which re- 
quests * those under laws to grant a pardon to the legislator, be- 
cause, while he is taking care of public concerns, he cannot at 
the same time regulate the circumstances that occur to each in- 


1_1 Such is the Greek literally. Ficinus has, what is more intelligible, 
—‘‘ sin vero civis quidem, sed non. ex genere sit,’ as if he had found in 
his MS. tay 0& rév iv TY we bvTWY EKTOG yévoug TLC Y—without gw 
rij Evyyeveiac. 

—?* The words between the lunes are found only i in the version of 
Ficinus, “‘ quippe qui hujusmodi legem fert,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

2 Tn lieu of d pupia Picinus seems to have found in his MS. we pupia— 
For his version is ‘‘ quam multos—”’ 

* Ast unites dedpevoy with mpootuioy by a rather violent prosopopeia. 
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dividual likewise ; and, on the.other hand, !(the legislator to 
grant)! a pardon to those under laws ; since they are sometimes 
unable, and reasonably so, to perform the commandments of 
the legislator, which, ignorant ?(of private circumstances, )? 
he has ordained. | 

Clin. By doing what then, O guest, will a person be the 
most in measure in such a case ? 

Athen. It is necessary, Clinias, to choose arbitrators between 
laws of this kind, and for those governed by them. 

Clin. How say you ? ne 

Athen. Sometimes *the son of a rich father® would not be 
willing to marry the daughter of his uncle,‘ through being 
given to luxury and keeping his thoughts upon a greater con- 
nexion ; °and sometimes too, while the legislator is enjoining 
the greatest calamity, he would be compelled by necessity to 
disobey the law, which forces® him to accept an alliance with 
a mad woman, or other terrible calamities of body or soul, and 
by possessing them, to live a life not to be endured.® Let then 
this law, which has been just now spoken of,’ be laid down by 
us. If any persons find fault with the laws laid down relating 
to wills and any thing else whatever, and marriages to boot, 
(by saying)® that if the legislator himself were %present and 
living,®? he would never compel a person to act thus, nor would 
those compelled to marry, or to be married, do either ; or should 
any of the family or any guardian assert, that (as) the lawgiver 


1! T have inserted the words between the numerals, as being requi- 
site for the balance of the sentence. 

72 Ficinus, followed tacitly by Taylor, has alone, what the train of 
thought requires, “‘ singularum calamitatum—”’ 

3_3 TheGreekis zAovciov without regimen. But one MS. has wAéioue. 
From the two it is easy to elicit zAovciou vide, as I have translated. 

4 T have omitted ddeAgiovc, as a gloss for Oeiov. 

*—5 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus found something 
different, it would seem, inhis MS. For his version is “‘non nunquam 
calamitate maxima puellz seu corporis sive animi coactus, legi illi non 
obtemperat, qua ad insana connubia invitus trahitur, quibus implicitus 
vivere nollet.”’ 

° I have followed Stephens, who reads dvayxdZovre in lieu of dvay- 
kafovroc, which is without regimen. 

7 T have translated as if the Greek were Asydpevoc, not Adyoce, which 
I cannot understand, and Ast fails, I conceive, to explain satisfactorily. 

8 Ast supplies Xéyovrec, which he got from ‘“‘asserant’”’ in Ficinus. 

®*—® I confess I cannot understand why Plato thus put the cart before 
the horse. Ficinus omits wapéyra cai— 
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had left the fifteen of the guardians of the laws to appear! as 
arbitrators and parents to male and female orphans, to these? 
let those go, who are contesting about any of such like mat- 
ters, and by them be adjudged, and bring to an end their 
decrees as being decisive. But should it seem to any one 
that too great a power has been given to the guardians 
of the law, let him carry the matter to the tribunal of selected 
jurymen, and decide the question about contested points ; and 
upon him, who is defeated by the legislator, ?let blame and re- 
proach lie, a fine in the eyes of him, who possesses a mind, 
more heavy than a mass of money.? 

_ [8.] And now there would be, as it were, a second birth to 
orphans. After the first the nurture and education for each 
have been spoken of. ‘But after the second, rendered deso- 
late by the want of fathers, it is meet to devise by what means 
the misfortune of their orphanhood may excite the least pos- 
sible pity for their misfortune in the case of those who have 
become orphans.* First then, we assert that we assign by law 
to them the guardians of the laws to be not worse parents, 
in the place of those who begat them ; and we ordain moreover, 
that for each year they take a care of them, as if they were 
their own. ° And such is the prelude we have given with care® 
to them and the guardians, relating to the bringing up of or- 
phans. For we appear to have detailed at some fitting time in 
the previous discourse, how that the souls of the dead pos- 
sess a certain power,® by which they attend to human affairs. 


1 T have translated as if the Greek were garvivat, not davat, which, 
says Ast, often means ‘to think.”’ But even if such were the case, of 
which I am very doubtful, we should here gain nothing by such a 
meaning. 

2 In lieu of od¢ I have adopted rovrove, as suggested by Stephens ; 
who got the idea from ‘‘ad hos ipsos’’ in Ficinus. For otherwise the 
apodosis of all the preceding sentences would be wanting. 

33 Jn the Greek there evidently lies hid a dramatic distich—Woyoc 
Bapurépa Xonpatwv worAGy ao nv ‘H Cypia rg voy ExovtTe owpoova. 

—‘ That Plato should have been guilty of this wretched verbiage 
seems hardly credible. Ficinus has—‘‘ Post secundam vero, operam dare 
debemus, ut privati parentibus, quam minime miserabili calamitate pre- 
mantur ’—thus translated by Taylor, “‘ But after the second it is necessary 
to devise some means by which orphans may be oppressed with calamity 
as little as possible.” 

5_-5 J have translated as if the Greek were—iupedy tavra rodiroic— 
not év pedéry TovTowc—Opportunely then do three MSS. offer éupedri— 

8 J have omitted rsXevrnoacae with Ficinus. 
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On this point indeed the reasons are true, but long, through the 
going round about. It is necessary likewise to believe in the 
other traditions relating to matters of this kind, which are so nu- 
merous and very old; and to believe too in those who legislate, 
unless they seem to be altogether insane, that such is the case. 
If then such is naturally the case, let persons fear in the first 
place the gods above, who have a perception of the desolate 
state of orphans; next, the souls of the dead, to whom in the 
course of nature it belongs to have a care of their own off- 
spring, and to be kind to those who do them honour, but hos- 
tile towards those who treat them with dishonour; and further 
still, the souls of those who are living, but in old age, and 
in the greatest honours ;! for to whom there is a state under 
good laws and prosperous, their ? children’s children live a plea- 
sant life, through paying them a proper attention. 3 For all 
those acutely hear and acutely see every thing? relating to these 
matters, and are kind to those who act justly to these persons, 
but excessively angry, on the other hand,* with those, who 
behave insolently- towards orphans and the destitute; since 
they deem (such a state) to be a deposit the greatest and the 
most sacred. ‘To all of which points it is meet for the guar- 
dian and magistrate, who possesses the smallest degree of in- 
tellect, to direct his attention, and by bestowing his care upon 
the bringing up and education of orphans, to pay, as it were, 
a contribution for the benefit of himself and children, and to 
confer wholly a kindness to the wholeof his power. He then, 
who is persuaded by this story® before the law, and does not 
behave insolently towards an orphan, will never know distinctly 
the anger of the legislator about matters of this kind. But let 
him, who is unpersuaded and does an act of injustice to one 


1,? T have translated as if the Greek were drouc yao, not Sov reo, and 
Tovrotc, not robrovc—On the Attic drore see myself in Ausch. Eum. 282. 

%—8 The Greek is at present—cai ra zrepi—It was, I suspect, originally, 
Kal yao obro. wayrec wavTa wepi—as I have translated. And thus we 
need not adopt the transposition recommended by Desiderius Heraldus ; 
which Ast and Stalbaum call an egregious one. 

* I have adopted av roic—the reading of Ast, in lieu of abrot¢-—which 
is unintelligible. 

* Ast quotes opportunely Demosthen. c. Aphob. p. 840, 7, R. 

° Ficinus has “hoc ante legem exordio ’’—as if his MS. read zapapv- 
Giw: for rapapdévoy is found in nearly the same sense as 7pooipeoy in 
x. p. 885, A., § 1, as remarked by Stephens. ) 
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deprived of father and mother, suffer a punishment entirely 
the double of what he would have done from acting evilly to 
a party whose parents are both alive. 

With regard to the remaining portion of legislation ap- 
plieable to guardians, in the case of orphans, and to magis- 
trates touching their supervision of guardians, if they had 
not! themselves a pattern for bringing up free children, in 
bringing up their own, and taking care of their own property, 
and laws relating to these very matters stated? in moderation, 
there would have been some reason to lay down certain laws for 
guardians, as differing very much individually from others, and 
causing to vary by individual pursuits the life of orphans from 
that of those who are not so. But now, with respect to every 
thing of this kind, the care of orphans does not with us differ 
rauch from paternal care; but it is unwilling to be equalized 
in honour, and dishonour, and in attentiveness. Hence as 
regards this very point the law has, by consoling and threat- 
ening, attended to the legislation relating to orphans; and fur- 
ther still, a threat of this kind would be very seasonable. 
Let him, who is the guardian of a female or a male, and him, 
who is appointed by the guardians of the law to watch over 
the guardian, love, not less than his own children, the party 
who has a share in the misfortune of an orphan; nor let 
him pay less attention to the property of the party brought 
up than to his own, but better than according to the fore- 
thought? shown to his own. Let then every one act as a 
guardian while having this one law relating to orphans. 
But if any one acts otherwise (and) contrary to this law 
in affairs of this kind, let the magistrate fine the guardian. 
4And let the guardian bring the magistrate, (who has acted 
contrary to the law,) before the tribunal of select (jurymen), 


1 T have with Baiter adopted ei pév yi), suggested by Grou, for ef pév 67. 

2 Instead of diyonpévoc, Ast would read, what Stalbaum has edited 
from two MSS., dveconpevouc— 

3 The sense requires 7popnOeay, not mpobvumiay. 

4_4 All the words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor; al- 
though Ficinus has “ magistratus autem ad electorum judicium a tutore 
vocatus, duplo damno afficiatur; id damnum sententia judicum estime- 
tur—’’ But even thus it would be impossible to see what Plato intended 
to say, unless we suppose, with Ast, that after apyorra is to be supplied 
mapa Tov vouov moatrovra, and, what he has neglected to remark, 
dgrdvra after Cnprovrw— as I eS translated. 

I 
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and punish him (if convicted) with a fine, that shall have 
seemed good to the tribunal, two-fold.4 And if the guar- 
dian shall appear to the kindred of the orphans, or to any 
other of the citizens, to act negligently or viciously, let such 
party bring him before the same tribunal; and !in whatever 
sum he shall be cast, let him pay the quadruple,' and let one 
half belong to the child, and the other to the party who 
brought the charge forward. When an orphan arrives at pu- 
berty, if he thinks that he has been badly treated by his guar- 
dian, let him be allowed to obtain by lot a trial relating to 
guardianship up to ?five years from the close of the guardian- 
ship ;? and if any guardian is found guilty, let the court of 
justice fix what he is to suffer (in person), or pay (in purse) ; 
and if any magistrate shall appear to have injured an orphan 
through negligence, let the court of justice fix what he is to 
pay the child; and if through injustice, in addition to the fine, 
let him be removed from the office of a guardian of the law; 
and let the common power of the state appoint another in his 
place for the country and the city. 

[9.] Greater differences take place between fathers and sons 
and between sons and fathers, than is proper ; in which fathers 
will think that the legislator ought to permit them to renounce, 
if one wishes it, a son by the public crier, (and to say) he is no 
longer his own according to law; and sons, on the other hand, 
that they ought to be allowed to indict their fathers on the charge 
of silliness, when they are disgracefully in that state through 
disease or old age. Now these things are wont to take place, 
when the morals of men are perfectly corrupt. For on the half 
only of these evils taking place, as in the case of a wicked pa- 
rent and child, or the contrary, calamities, which are the pro- 
geny of such a mighty hatred, have no existence. Indeed, in 
any other polity, a son disowned by his father would not neces- 
sarily become cityless ; but in a state, where these are the laws, 
it is a matter of necessity for the fatherless to settle himself 
in some other place; since it is not possible for a single one 


'_! Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘quadruplum damni restituat.” 
Hence, to avoid the difficulty, which presented itself to Ficinus, one might 
read tic Tab’roy ayéitw Oucacthovoy abréy’ dy 0’ 6¢Ay—instead of—ducac- 
THhoLoY' OTL 0 dv b¢Ay— 

*—? A similar law was in force at Athens, as shown by Demosthenes, 
p- 989, 22, R., quoted by Ast. 
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to be added to the five thousand and forty households. On 
this account it is necessary that the son, who shall suffer this 
justly at the hands of one person, his father, should be re- 
nounced by his whole race. It is meet then, in relation to 
matters of this kind, to act according to some such law as this. 
For him, upon whom a feeling by no means fortunate has come, 
whether justly or not, in his desire to release the party, whom 
he has begotten and brought up, from a relationship to him- 
self, let it not be lawful to do so upon slight grounds, nor on 
the instant; but let him first bring together his own relations 
up to cousins, and in like manner those of his son on the mo- 
ther’s side ; and let him accuse his son before them, and show 
that he deserves on all accounts to be expelled from the family ; 
and let him allow his son to give reasons of equal weight (to 
prove) that he does not deserve to suffer any thing of that 
kind; and if the father can persuade them, and get to vote on 
his side more than half of all the relations,! except the father,? 
mother, and the son himself, and of the rest such as are com- 
plete women and men,? in this way and under these regulations 
letit be lawful for the father to renounce his son; but otherwise 
not; and if any of the citizens is willing to adopt as his son the 
party so renounced, let no law prevent him from so adopting 
him. For the habits of youth naturally undergo many changes 
continually in life. But if during ten years no one wishes 
to adopt the renounced party as a son, let the curators of the 
superabundant population 4(that is fit) for a colony,‘ look to 
these likewise, in order that they may have a share in the same 
colony in a proper manner.? But if disease, or old age, or 

1 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has here ‘‘ tam viri quam mulieres—”’ 

2 After 7arpdc the Greek has dradyguZopévov, which neither Ast nor 
Baiter could understand; for the former would read dtapngiZopévove, 
and the latter SiadngrZopéver : nor could Ficinus, who has omitted it. 
I could have understood kpvBda ig ou Poy placed after Evyyevay, 
or eee TwY TE ALAwWY— 

— The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. Fici- 
nus has “‘ tam viri quam mulieres conferant, nisi ztas impedimento sit,”’ 
which evidently leads to boourep dy dow—pn rédgtot, What the sense re- 
quires: where réAevot is to be taken in the sense of ‘ perfect ’’ in limbs 
and full grown. 

—‘ Ficinus alone has, what the sense seems to require, ‘‘ quam consti- 
tuimus transmissis coloniis amputari—’’ But what he found in his MS. 
it is not so easy to say. 

5 I confess I scarcely understand here éupeAwe, which Ficinus trans 


lates ‘‘ congrue,”’ and Ast would unite se émupedrciobar, 
21 
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harshness of manners, or all these together, more than any 
thing else, cause a person to be pre-eminently beyond the ma- 
jority out of his mind, and this is concealed from every one, 
except those who live with him, and, as being the master of his 
property, he brings his family to ruin, but his son hesitates 
and fears to bring a charge of silliness, let a law be first laid 
down in this case, that the son is to go to the oldest guardians 
of the law, and inform them of his father’s calamity ; and let 
them, when they have seen him sufficiently, take counsel to- 
gether, whether the suit is to be entered upon or not; and if 
they together advise (a suit), let them be both witnesses 
and parties in the cause. And if the father is condemned, 
let him for the remainder of his time be without the power 
of disposing by will of even the smallest portion of his 
property, but dwell at home for the rest of his life, like a 
child. 

[10.] Ifa husband and wife cannot, through the misfortune 
of their tempers, agree with each other, it will be requisite 
for ten men, from amongst the guardians of the laws, as 
mediators, and similarly ten women, who are the curators of 
marriages, to have the care of matters of this kind; and if 
they are able to reconcile the parties, let their decision be 
valid. But if their minds swell rather violently, like 
waves, let them seek, to the best of their power, such persons 
as will reside! with either party ; and as it is likely that such 
persons are not tempered by gentle manners, it is meet? to 
endeavour to fit to them social habits and manners of greater 
weight and mildness, and that such as, being without children, 
or having but a few, disagree, >should, even for the sake of 
children, make for themselves a joint-dwelling.? 4 Butit is meet 
for such as, when there is a sufficient number of children, to 
make for themselves a separation and an union, for the sake 
of a joint old age, and acare for each other.* If a woman dies, 


1 Instead of Zuvornoovorw five MSS. read vvoicovoty, similar to 
*“conveniant’’ in Ficinus; who has likewise “facto divortio,” to which 
there is nothing at present to answer in the Greek. 

? In lieu of 63) one MS. has oé, which leads distinctly to de&i— 

3—3 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
follows in part, has ‘‘ procreandorum liberorum causa conjugium rursus 
querere compellendi.” Hence instead of 777, Winckelmann suggested 
kavvnv— Orelli, aAAXAnv— 

‘—* Here again Ficinus swerves from a literal translation in his “quod 
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and leaves behind her male and female children, let the law laid 
down advise, but not compel, (the husband)! to bring up the 
children, and not bring upon them a stepmother; but if there 
are no children, let him of necessity marry, until he has begotten 
children, sufficient both for his household and the state. But if 
the husband dies, and leaves behind him a sufficient number of 
children, let the mother of the children remain (a widow),” and 
bringthemup. Butif she seemsto be younger than is fitting for 
a person to live in a state of health without a husband, let her 
kindred, communicating with the women who take care of 
marriages, do what seems good to themselves and the women 
touching matters of this kind; and if they are in want of chil- 
dren, even for the sake of children; and let an exact 
sufficiency of children be considered, according to law, a male 
and a female. When it is agreed that an offspring is the 
progeny of the adepiers,* but there is a need of a decision, as 
to which of the parents the child ought to follow,® if a female 
slave shall have had connexion with a slave, or with a free- 
born person, or with a freed-man, let the offspring be the pro- 
perty of the master of the female slave; and if a free-born 
woman shall have had intercourse with a slave, let the off- 
spring belong to the master of the slave. If a slave becomes 
pregnant by her master, or a mistress by her slave, and this 
becomes apparent, let the women® send the offspring of the 
woman, together with the father, into another country; but 
let the guardians of the law (send away) the offspring of the 
man together with its mother. 


[11.] 7To have a neglect of parents neither a god nor a man, 


si filios non paucos habent’atque dissentiunt, senectutis mutuo curande 
gratia, divortio facto, aliud conjugium ineant.’? What Plato meant to 
say, I must leave for others to explain. 

' Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires here, ‘‘ virum—’’ 

2 Here again Ficinus supplies, what is wanting for the sense, ‘‘ vidua—” 

3 Ficinus adds here—‘‘ ducant nubantve :” but Ast understands rotro 
wo.ovvrwy, which he explains by ‘‘ mulierem viro nubere jubento,” I am 
quite in the dark. 

4 From the version of Ficinus, ‘‘ qui sibi eos vendicant,’’ Stephens, 
who is followed by Ast, was led to zpvc7otovpéywy— “ of those who lay 
claim to it”—~Taylor translates ‘‘ the begetters ’—But that would be in 
Greek werowncorwy, Winckelmann would read either admomowvpévwy 
or é7ovopivwy— 

5 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, inserts ‘sic agatur ’’— 

6 i, e. those, who have the care of marriages. 

7 Winckelmann, in the Preface to the Phedrus in the smaller Zurich 
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who has any mind, would ever advise any one. ! And it is 
necessary to consider that a prelude of this kind would be 
relating to the ministering to the gods,! having been properly 
regulated touching the honours and dishonours shown to pa- 
rents. Now laws have beenof old laid down relating to the 
gods amongst all men in a two-fold manner. For seeing 
clearly some of the gods,” we honour them; but of others we 
place statues as resemblances ; which? while we are honour- 
ing, although not endued with life, we do not vainly * imagine 
that the gods, who are endued with life, feel a great good- 
will on this account, and gratitude towards us. Let not then 
any one, whose father or mother, or the fathers or mothers of 
these, lie in his house, like a deposit, worn down with old 
age, ever conceive that while he has such a possession ® at his 
hearth and in his house, there will be ever a statue more power- 
ful,® if only the possessor ministers to it in a proper manner.’ 

Clin. What is the propriety which you say exists ? 

Athen. I willtell you. Jor things of this kind, friends, it 
is fit to hear. 

Clin. Only mention it. 

Athen. We say that Gidipus, having been dishonoured by 
his children, imprecated upon them what every one celebrates 
in hymns,’ 9as having come to pass and being heard ® by the 


edition, has supplied here what he conceives to be omissions, by the aid 
of a fragment of Pempelus the Pythagorean, in Stobeus Tit. 77, p. 460, 

11 Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek. Ficinus, 
followed by Taylor, has changed the terms of this proposition-—‘‘ Sed 
quod de cultu deorum ignorare non oportet, id recte dictum ad honorandos 
parentes proeemium erit,”” as if he had found in his MS. gpovqoau oé 
xon TO mept Oewy Oxpareiag opBbe OUVTET AY HEVOY TOUTO On) WoootpmLov 
dy yEevomEevoy sig TAC THY YEYYNOAVYTWY Tia TE Kai ATiMiag. 

2 By these are meant the Sun and Moon. 

3 Instead of od¢, which is unintelligible, I have translated as if the 
Greek were @c, similar to ‘‘ eas”? in Ficinus. 

4 I have translated as if the Greek were ov kevaec, not éKelvoug— 

5 IT have adopted «ria, which the Bipont editor elicited from otcnpa 
in Ald., in lieu of which five MSS. offer tdpupa, evidently a various read- 
ing for ‘dyahpa, both of which are found shortly afterwards. 

© Ast incorrectly explains cijptoy by *‘ his own’’—See a little below. 

7 I have omitted 6996¢, plainly an explanation of kara rpozoy, although 
it seems to be defended by the subsequent d0@0ryra. 

ge these imprecations of Gidipus see Valckenaer on Eurip, Pheen. 67. 

—°® Here again Plato has chosen to put the cart before the horse 
For the prayers mnst have been heard by the gods before they were 
brought to pass. 
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gods. Amyntor too is said to have cursed in anger his son 
Pheenix,! and Theseus too Hippolytus,? and innumerable 
other fathers innumerable other sons. From which it has 
become manifest that the gods hearken to parents (when pray- 
ing) against their children. Fora parent is to his children, as 
no one else is to other persons, >when imprecating a curse, 
most justly pernicious.? Nor let any one imagine, that for a 
deity to be hearkening to the prayers of a father and mother, 
when dishonoured pre-eminently by their children, is according 
to nature; for when a parent is held in honour, and has be- 
come very joyous, and on this account is earnest in prayer and 
is calling upon the gods for good things to his children, shall we 
not imagine that they equally hear and grant us (their requests) ? 
For otherwise they would not be just distributors of what is 
good—an act, which we say becomes the gods the least of all. 

Clin. Certainly. 

Athen. Let us think then, as we observed a little before, that 
we could not possess a statue more honoured by the gods, than 
that of our father and grandfather, worn down by old age, and 
of mothers and grandmothers, possessing the same want of 
power ;* which when any one honours, the god is glad; for 
otherwise he would not hear them.°® For the statues of our 
progenitors (still living) are wonderfully superior to those with- 
out life. For those, which are animated, do, when ministered 
to by us, pray for us on each occasion; but the very contrary 
when they are held by us in dishonour. But (the inanimate 
do) neither of these. So that he, who behaves properly to 
his father and grandfather, and all persons of this kind, would 
possess the most powerful of all statues, as regards his portion 
(of life) beloved by the gods. 

Clin. You speak most beautifully. 


1 This was probably told in the Phoenix of Euripides, who followed 
Homer in IA. ¢. 417, 

2 See Eurip. Hipp. 891. 

3_3 One MS. has BAaBepdc, all the rest apatoc— Plato wrote, I sus- 
pect, both, as I have translated, BAaBepog yap apaiogc— Winckelmann 
proposes Bapic yap apaioc, comparing Soph. Trach, 1202. 

4 I have translated as if the Greek were not dvrvapey, but, what the » 
seise requires, aduvvapiay, as suggested by Winckelmann. Pempelus 
however, quoted by Stobzeus, has ryy diay dbvaputy, in lieu of thy abrijy 
ovvamy. 

® As there is nothing to which Avrwy can be well referred, one would 
prefer Aurwy, ‘* prayers.” 
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Athen. Every one therefore, who has any mind, fears 
and honours the prayers of his parents, as knowing that they 
have come to pass to many persons and at many times. Since 
then this is the ordinance of nature to good men, their aged 
progenitors will be a god-send, when living to the extremity 
of life, and young persons, when they depart, be a source of 
great regret; but to the bad, on the contrary,” very terrible. 
Let then every one, persuaded by these reasonings, honour his 
parents with all lawful honours. But if the voice of preludes 
like these lays hold of any deaf person,? for such would this 
law be properly laid down. If any one in this state takes a 
less care of his parents than is fitting, and does not pay them 
in all matters more attention than he does his sons, and all his 
offspring and himself, and is (not)*4 fulfilling their wishes, let 
the party suffering in this way lay an information, either him- 
self or by sending some one to three of the oldest guardians 
of the law, and likewise to three of the women, who have the 
care of marriages; and let these attend to the matter, and 
punish the offenders, if young men, with stripes and bonds, if 
they happen to be up to thirty years of age; and let women 
be punished with the same punishment, up to ten years more. 
But if they are beyond these years, and do not stand aloof from 
the same neglect of parents, but maltreat them in some way, 
let (persons) bring them before a court of justice, to one and 
each of the citizens,° who may be the oldest of all ; and if'a person 
is cast, let the tribunal fix what he is to pay (in purse) or suffer - 
(in person), and consider nothing of what a person can suffer 
(in person) or pay (in purse) as a thing not to be told. And 

1 Instead of amidvreg Winckelmann would read dzévrec, comparing 
Lys. p. 215, B. 

? In lieu of ed Ficinus found in his MS. ad, as shown by his ‘‘ contra—”’ 

5 I have translated as if the Greek were not kw, but cwdov, similar 
to ‘‘surdus”’ in Ficinus; unless it be said that Plato wrote kw Kkwov, 
for kwdd¢ means both “ deaf”? and “ dumb.” 

4 [I have translated as if the Greek were amvom\npoy p17) y, not azo- 
rAno@v y— 

55 Such is the literal version of the Greek—éic dtcacrnpuoy ticaydv- 
Twy avbrove tic Eva Kai txacroy THY moktTGv—which I cannot under- 
stand, nor could Bekker; who proposes to read éxarov, from which 
nothing appears to be gained; and still less from Ast’s method of explain- 
ing «ic Eva Kai Exaoroy, as if it were éy évi kai éxaorw, which he renders 
*‘coram singulo quoque—’’ Winckelmann too is equally at a loss; for 
he wishes to read e(¢ 76 rév éxxpirwy Oiucaordy Oucacrnooy eioaydyTwy 
abrote kai dradtxalécOwy THY wodiTGyY oirtvec— I am quite in the dark, 
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if any one, who has been maltreated, is unable to tell the 
tale, let him, who has heard from free persons, lay an inform- 
ation before the rulers, or let him be considered a bad man, 
and brought to trial by any one who is willing, for a mis- 
chief done. And if aslave gives information, let him be made 
free; and if he is the slave, either of the maltreating or mal- 
treated parties, let him be made free by the magistrate ; but 
if he is the slave of any other citizen, let the public (treasury) 
put down his value for his master; and let it be a care to the 
magistrates, that no one, in revenging himself, does an injury 
to a person of this kind for giving the information. 

[12.| With respect to the cases, where one person does a 
mischief to another by means of poisons, such as are deadly 
have been already spoken of; but as regards other mischiefs, 
if any does an injury willingly and with malice prepense, by 
drink, or meat, or ointments, of these nothing has been stated 
as yet. For two kinds of poisonings !according to the race 
of man! ?stop the statement. For (the poisoning), of which 
we were just now clearly speaking, is doing an injury to 
bodies by bodies according to nature; but the other is that, 
which,by sorceries and incantations and the so-called bindings,® 
persuades those, who dare to injure them,‘ that they are able 
to do something of this kind; and others, that they are injured 
more than any thing by those, who are able to act the sorcerer. 
Now these matters, and all relating to things of this kind, it is 
neither easy to know how they exist in nature, nor, if any one 
did know, to persuade others. But upon the minds of men, 
who look with suspicion on each other in things of this kind, 


11 Winckelmann, unable, like myself, to understand cara 76 rey ay- 
Oopwrwy oioa yévog, proposes to read kaxad—vrovovoat— i. e. “doing 
mischiefs to the race of man.” 

22 Here again I am at aloss. For though Ast translates éioyovot 
tiv S.aponowy ‘inhibent expositionem,” yet I cannot see how such a re- 
sult could arise from the poisonings merely of two kinds. Ficinus omits 
the words entirely. 

3 What the ancients understood by ‘“‘ bindings,” is perhaps similar to 
what would now be called ‘‘mesmerisms,’’ when a person is thrown 
into a state of torpor, and becomes spell-bound. ‘Fo this kind of 
quackery the earliest allusion is in Eumen. 322, tmyoc é& ’Eowvtwy déo- 
pitoc poevuov— 

* Ficinus, unable probably to understand adrovdc, has omitted it. Tay- 
lor has ‘‘others.” But Plato wrote, I suspect, either rode avovc, or 
rove avonrovc—Winckelmann suggests évavrioug — 
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it is not worth while to endeavour to make an attack,' if per- 
chance they see representations moulded in wax, either on the 
house-door, or where three cross-roads meet, or on the tombs 
of their parents, and to exhort those, who have no clear 
notions about them, to hold all things of that kind cheap. 
Dividing then the law relating to poisonings into two parts, 
?according as a person may attempt to use poisons in one way 
or the other,? let us first beg, and exhort, and advise persons, 
that they ought not to attempt to do a thing of this kind, nor 
to terrify the masses of mankind, frightened like children ; nor, 
on the other hand, to compel the legislator and judge to cure 
mankind of such fears ;? since, in the first place, he who at- 
tempts to make use of poison, if he does not know what he is 
doing, both as regards the body, if he happens not to be skilled 
in medical science, and as regards on the other hand sorceries, 
unless he happens to be a diviner, or an interpreter of miracles.® 
Let this law then be stated in words‘ respecting poisons. He, 
who employs poison, not for deadly injury °to a person him- 
self, or to the folks belonging to that man,° but °for an injury - 
of another kind, or deadly® to cattle and hives of bees, if he 
happens to be a physician, and is condemned for poisoning 


1 T have translated, both for the syntax and sense, as if the Greek were 
emcOsivac, not weiPey. 

—’ The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and by 
Maytes after him. 

3 There is evidently a lacuna here. 

4 ] have translated as if the Greek were Aeyéc@w 07) év Adyote O0E V6- 
proc, not 0 Adyog Ode, Where Adyog is omitted by Ficinus, as being, no 
doubt, unintelligible 

58 ‘The words between the numerals I hardly understand ; nor could, 
I think, Ficinus. At least he has omitted them, and so after him has 
Taylor. The difficulty hes in ékeivov, placed after avrov, whether the 
two pronouns be applied to the same person or not. Cornarius applies 
it to the same. Moreover avOpwW7wy is strangely used here for avdoa- 
mO0wY, OF addwy, opposed to avrov: from whence one would be led to 
“oe év oikw for éxéivou. 

—* Stephens was the first to object to gir’ addy BAABy Eir’ ody Oava- 
oipm, thus introduced after ézi BAaBy p17) Oavacipp. He would there- 
fore expunge éir’ d\Ay BAGBY, as an interpolation. But eir’ ody could 
not stand here or any where without ¢ire in a corresponding clause. I 
suspect that Plato wrote é7i addy PAaPy, explained by your Oavacipy : 
for when nyovy was corrupted into er’ ov, the emt would of course be 
altered into fire. Ficinus seems, as remarked by Ast, to have found, in 
his MS. &i y’ adAy BrAGBy 7 bavacipy. For his version is “sive etiam 
ut aliter quam morte bestiis noceat.’ 


o 
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let him be punished with death; but if he is unskilled (in 
medicine), let the tribunal fix what he must suffer (in per- 
son) or pay (in purse). But if any one by bindings-down, 
or allurements, or certain incantations, or any of such like poi- 
sonings whatever, appears to be like a person doing an injury, if 
he is a diviner, or an interpreter of miracles, let him be put to 
death. But if any one is accused of poisoning, without being 
a diviner, let the same thing take place to him likewise. For 
respecting him, let the tribunal fix what it seems good to 
them he ought to suffer (in person) or pay (in purse). What- 
ever injury one person does to another by fraud or force, if it 
be a great one, let him pay a greater fine; but a smaller one, 
if it be small; and in all cases let a party pay as much as he 
may on each occasion have done an injury, until he shall have 
remedied the mischief done. In each case of wrong-doing, 
let each person pay the penalty that follows it, for the sake of 
bringing him to his senses ; ! and let one, who in thoughtlessness 
has done wrong, and by making use of a persuasion foreign to his 
nature, through his youth or some such thing, (pay) a lighter 
(fine), but another one a heavier, through his own thought- 
lessness, or his non-mastery over pleasure and pain, from the 
fears of cowardice,” or certain desires, or envyings, or angers, 
that have become difficult to cure ; and let him suffer a punish- 
ment, not for having done wrong-—*for what has been born, 
neer will be unborn?—but for the sake of this, that in after- 
time both the culprit and those, who see him under the sentence 
of the law, may either hate injustice entirely, or that a great 
portion of a calamity of this kind may cease. For the sake of 
all which, it is meet for the laws to look to all these matters, 
nor, like a bad archer, to take aim, for the sake of the magni- 


11 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor. 

2 Stephens and Ast, objecting to év @dBor¢ detkiac, wished to read, the 
former év ~6Borg 7 Oertate, the latter 7 dekia— But as one MS. has 

Ava 
detywe, perhaps Plato wrote ty ¢6Borc dovAodpevoc— “ enslaved by fear.” 
Winckelmann suggests éy ¢é6Poic decdoic, referring to p. 870, C, 

3— With this sentiment, Ov yap ro yeyovog Eotiy ayévnrov wore—which 
is a dramatic fragment, Ast compares Soph. Trach. 743, ro yap Parbiv 
tig av Obvar’ ay ayéynroy movsiv— and Horace, “neque Diffinget in- 
fectumque reddet, Quod fugiens semel hora vexit,”’ and the other passages 
quoted by Gataker in Misc. Ady. Posth. p. 756. 
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tude of the punishment in each case, and the proper desert 
viewed as a whole.! The same ought the judge to do, and to 
be the minister to the legislator, whenever a law puts upon 
him to fix what the party tried ought to suffer (in person) or 
pay (in purse) ; and, like a painter, he ought to sketch out the 
acts, in conformity with the description of them; which must 
be done at present by us, Megillus and Clinias, in the most 
beautiful and best manner; and we must state what fines, as 
they are called, are to take place for all acts done by fraud and 
violence, in order that the gods, and the sons of gods, may 
permit us to lay down laws. 

[13.] If any one is insane, let him not be seen openly in 
the city, but let the relations of each person watch over them at 
home, in the best manner they know of; or let them pay a 
fine, he with property of the largest valuation a hundred 
drachms, if he is negligent in the case of a person, whether a 
slave or a free-man; he of the next valuation, four out of five 
parts of a mina; he of the third, three parts of a mina; and 
he of the fourth, four parts. Many indeed are mad in various ~ 
ways. Some, of whom we have just spoken, through disease ; 
others, through the vicious nature and nurture to boot of 
passion ; for being excited by a trifling enmity, they send forth 
aloud voice and speak blasphemously against each other. 
But nothing of this kind ought to take place at any time, or 
by any means, ina state under good laws.? Let then there be 
this one (law) relating to all on the subject of evil-speaking. 
Let no one speak evil of another. But when one person 
has 3in some discourses*® a dispute with another, let him give 
to and receive instruction, from the person disputing, and 
those who are present, and abstain entirely from evil-speak- — 
ing. *For from uttering prayers and curses against each | 
other, and bringing through disgraceful names the language — 
of women upon each other,‘ in the first place from words, 


1 Such seems to be the meaning here of wavredwe, which is omitted — 
entirely by Ficinus. 

? | have adopted edvduw for edvduwy, as suggested by Stephens, who 
refers to xii. p. 950, D., to which he was led by finding ‘‘ bonis legibus 
instituta”’ in Ficinus, followed tacitly by Taylor. 

$—% In lieu of éy reoe Adyore Winckelmann suggests év rpgéor Adyote, 
referring to p. 888, A., but Baiter éy riot cvAdASyouc— 

‘—‘ Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has thus abridged all between the 
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which are a light thing, hatred and grievous enmities are pro- 
duced in deed. For by gratifying anger, a thing most un- 
lovely, the speaker gorges passion with an evil feast, and just 
as much as he was once rendered mild by education, to such 
an extent does he again make his soul savage, and, living in 
moroseness, becomes like a wild beast, and receives from pas- 
sion a bitter delight. And under these feelings all are fre- 
quently wont to go out of the way to utter something ridicu- 
lous about their opponents; to which there is no one who 
accustoms himself, but who fails ina seriousness of manner, par- 
tially or entirely, or destroys of highmindedness many a part. 
On this account therefore, let no one ever speak any word of 
this kind in a temple, or !at public sacrifices,! or at public 
games, or in the market-place, or a court of justice, or at any 
common meeting. But let the magistrate, who is the president 
at such places, punish without damage to himself the individual 
(so speaking) ; ?or never let him enter the lists for the prizes of 
good conduct, as being one who pays no attention to the laws, 
nor performs what is enjoined by the legislator.2 And if any 
one in other places begins abuse or uses it in self-defence, and 
does not keep himself from language of this kind, let any more 
elderly person, who meets him, in defence of the law restrain 
with blows those, who ®act kindly towards anger, another ill ;3 
or let them be held amenable to the fine ordained. We say too 
at present, that he, who *is entangled with abuse,‘ is not able 
to make use of it without seeking to say what raises a laugh ; 


numerals—“‘ cum enim sibi invicem verbis turpibus maledicunt, mulie- 
bres habentur—”’ 

11! Philoctetes is said by Sophocles, in v. 8—1], to have interrupted 
the rites of sacrifice duognpiaic Boy, (vfwy. Compare likewise El. 630, 
OvK ovy édoec 080 UT’ Eiphmov Bore Ovoai pE; 

22 Ficinus is here unusually prolix—‘‘ quod si non fecerit, quasi le- 
gum proditor preceptorumque legislatoris spretor, nunquam ad publici 
cujusquam muneris certamen, quasi de virtute certaturus, ascendat.” 

33 The Greek is rove Oupy, ETinw KaK®, Pirop>povovpévovc: where 
pirogoovovpévove is strangely used for yapilopévouc, and érinw Kaxy 
applied to Aotopia. Ficinus has ‘ira, alieno malo, concitati,” dissatisfied, 
it would seem, with g:Aofpovoupevovg. Winckelmann proposes Oupq, 
women Onpiy kaxy —I should prefer Ovum, dypip Kaxw cai adiry, 
Onovovpévove— Cousin with Grou refers cacy dvre to tAnyaig— 

4_4 Stephens was the first to find fault with AXodopiate cvupmaAEKdpevoc, 
and to suggest that ovpadéxeoOar might mean “ velitari,’’ for he had per- 
haps a faint recollection of the passage in Festus quoted by Ast—‘ Veli- 
tatio dicta est ultro citroque probrorum objectio, ab exemplo velitaris 
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and this is what we abuse ourselves, when it takes place 
through anger. But what then? !Shall we admit the pro- 
pensity of comic writers to say what raises a laugh against 
persons, if without any feeling of anger they attempt in their 
comedies to say any thing of this kind against the citizens?! 
Or shall we make a twofold division into the playful and not ? 
and that it may be lawful for any one in fun to say what is 
laughable, if without anger, about any one; but that it be not 
lawful for any one, as we said before, when on the stretch? and 
with any angry feeling? ‘This then must by no means be put 
off; but let us lay down by a law for whom it may be lawful, 
or not. Let it then be not lawful for any composer of co- 
medies, or of any iambics or melodies of the Muses, either by 
words or caricatures, to make any citizen a butt in comedy, 
either in anger or without anger. And if any one disobeys 
(this law), let the umpires at the contests expel him utterly 
from the country on the very same day, or be fined three mina, 
sacred to the god to whom the contest belongs. But let it be 
lawful for the others, to whom it has been stated above that there 
is a permission, to do so to each other without anger and in © 
sport; but let it not be allowed.in seriousness and in anger. 
And let the inquiry into this matter be committed to him, who 
has the care of the whole education of the young. And what- 
ever he shall select, let it be lawful for the composer to bring 
it before the public ; but whatever he rejects, let not the au- 
thor show it to any one, nor let him be found to have taught 
it to any other person, either a slave or free-man ; or let him 
be considered as a vicious character, and disobedient to the 
laws. 

[14.] But he is a person deserving of pity, not when he is 
hungry or suffers a thing of this kind, but when temperate, 
or possessing some (other) virtue,® or a part of it, he has in 


pugne ;’? and hence Aowopiatce cupmwrexduevoc would signify “ fighting 
with abuse,” as Thersites doubtless did, until he was stopt by Ulysses— an 
idea that would have been borne out to the letter, had Plato written— 
Cnrety, O<ocirnce ov— 

1! Ficinus is here rather wide of the Greek—‘‘ Comicorumne satyr-_ 
orumque sales et ridiculosa convicia, quibus adversus cives utuntur, si 
absque ira sic mordeant, admittemus.” 

? In lieu of Evvreraypivw, Heusde was the first to suggest, what Stal- 
baum takes to himself, Zvyrerapévw, got from ‘* concitato ”’ in Ficinus. 

* Ficinus alone has “ virtute alia,” as if his MS. read ri’ dAAnv aperny. 
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addition a certain calamity.! Hence it would bea thing of 
wonder, should a person, who is such, be so entirely neglected, 
as to arrive at extreme poverty, whether a slave or a free-man, 
in a polity and a city which is regulated even moderately. 
On this account it would be safe for the legislator to lay down 
for such persons a law of this kind. Let there be no beggar . 
in the state. Butif any one attempts to doa thing of this 
kind, by collecting food by prayers ? which cannot be satisfied,? 
let the Market-Stewards expel him from the market-place, and 
the City-Stewards from the city, and the Rural-Stewards send 
him from the rest of the country, over the land on the borders, 
in order that the land may become altogether pure from an 
animal of such a kind. 

If a male or a female slave injures the property of persons 
ever so little, the injured party himself not being a joint-cause, 
through inexperience or any other event of an intemperate kind, 
let the owner of the party, who has done the mischief, either 
remedy the mischief in not a deficient manner, or hand over 
the injuring party himself. But if the owner (of the slave) 
brings an accusation by saying that the charge has been made 
by the common trick of the parties injuring and injured, with 
the view of depriving him of his slave, let him bring against 
the person, who pretends to have been injured, an action for 
fraudulent practices ; and if the party is convicted, let him re- 
ceive double the value of the slave, at which the tribunal may 
have fixed it; but if he is himself defeated, let him remedy the 
mischief and give up the slave. And if a beast of burden, or 
a horse, or a dog, or any other animal, injures the property of 
neighbours, let °(the owner of the animal)? in like manner 
pay for the mischief done. 

If a person is unwilling to be a witness, let the party, who 
wants him, cite him ;4 and after being cited, °let him meet the 


1 After ‘‘ calamity ’’ Taylor inserts what is neither in the Greek, nor in 
the Latin of Ficinus—“ But this cannot be said universally of any one, 
who falls into such like misfortunes.” 

*_? Such is Taylor’s translation of ‘‘inexplebilibus”’ in Ficinus; a 
meaning that ayyvdrotc can scarcely bear, 

3_3 Ficinus, whom Taylor tacitly follows, has alone, what the sense 
requires, ‘‘ animalis dominus—”’ 

4 This would be said in England “to serve him with a subpoena.” 

—> Ficinus, followed for the most part by Taylor tacitly, has—‘‘ cita- 
tusque tempore idoneo adsit ut testimonium, prout sciverit, afferat.”’ 
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party at the trial ; and if he knows the facts, andis willing to give 
evidence, let him give it.? Butif he says that he knows nothing, 
let him swear by the three deities, Zeus, Apollo, and Themis, 
that he knows nothing, and be dismissed from the trial; and 
let him, who, when cited to give evidence, does not attend,! 
be held amenable for the mischief according to law. If any one 
cause a juryman to stand up as a witness, let him not, while 
giving evidence, give his vote upon the case. Let a free 
woman be allowed to bear witness, and appear as counsel, if 
she is more than forty years of age, and to obtain by lota trial, if 
she is unmarried; but if her husband is living, let her be al- 
lowed to be a witness only. Let a male and female slave, and 
a boy,” be allowed to be a witness in the case of murder, and 
to act as counsel, if they can produce trust-worthy bail that they _ 
will remain up to the trial, should they be accused of bearing 
false witness. Let either of the litigants bring a charge against 
the whole or part of the evidence, if he asserts that some 
have borne false witness before the trial is decided; and let 
the magistrates preserve in writing the accusations put under 
the seal of both, and bring them forward for the purpose of ~ 
deciding upon the false testimony. If any one shall be twice 
convicted of having borne false witness, let the law no longer 
compel him to bear witness again; but if thrice, let him not 
be allowed ever to bear witness again. And if he dares, after 
having been caught thrice, to bear witness, let any one who is 
willing, inform against him before a magistrate; and let the 
magistrate deliver him to a tribunal, and if he is convicted, let 
him be punished with death. Of whomsoever, that have 
seemed to have borne false witness in a cause, and by so do- 
ing to have gained the suit for the plaintiff, the evidence shall — 
be detected, if more than half of such testimony is condemned, 
let the verdict obtained by such evidence be set aside, and let 
there be a question of doubt, and a trial, whether the cause 
had been decided or not by such evidence; and according as 
the decision may be on either side, let the final result of the 
previous trials be determined by this decision. 

While however there are many things of beauty in the life 


1 The technical word in Greek was é7ayrqy, ‘to meet,’’ as shown by 
Demosthenes in various places, quoted by Ast, 

* This boy would appear strange, did we not know that youths up to 
eighteen years of age were called ‘“‘ boys” at Athens. 
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of man, to the majority of them there stick, as it were naturally, 
evil fates, which stain and defile them. And yet, as there is 
justice amongst men, how is not that beautiful, which renders 
all human affairs mild? And this being beautiful, how would 
it not be beautiful in us to take the side of a party in a cause ? 
But ! on these notions being of such a kind a certain malicious- 
ness brings a calumny,! by putting forward art under an 
honourable name, which says forsooth that the first thing is 
a certain stratagem in causes, and that it is able to gain a 
victory *by litigating, and taking a part in causes,” whether 
what may have been done respecting each suit is just or not ; 
and that of this art, and of the speeches resulting from it, there 
is a gift, if a person will give money in return. ‘This therefore, 
whether it is an art, or an artless skill ? and practice, it is par- 
ticularly necessary that it should not exist in our state; but, 
as the legislator + requests (the people) to be persuaded by him, 
and not to say what is contrary to justice,‘ ° be sent about its 
business to some other country.> © To those then, who are 
persuaded, silence (is sufficient) ;® but for the unpersuaded let 
this be the voice of the law. If any one is thought to be en- 
deavouring to turn the power of justice, which is in the souls 
of the judges, to a contrary direction, and out of season 7 to 


1__! The Greek is ravra oby rotavra dyra d.aBorn Tic Kaky— But as 
all calumny is bad, and as there is nothing to govern ravra—rotatra, 
Cornarius proposed to read kaxoi, adopted by Stephens. Since however 


z él 
one MS. offers dtaBddAn, and another dcaBadAn, I have, with the Zurich 
editors, accepted dcaBadAe, and altered kaxy into kakia, where Orelli 
would read cacy, and Winckelmann, dtcarvikn— 

?—? Such, I presume, is the meaning of rm re ducdoacPu kai Evvde- 
ketv: which Ficinus either did not understand, or else he found something 
very different in his MS. For his version is “‘ quo agenda et dicenda, 
sive honesta, sive turpis sit causa, superare facile quis possit, victoresque 
facere, quibus ipsa rationibus suis favet.”” The art however to which 
Plato alludes here is evidently that of the Sophist, who boasted that he 
“‘could make the worse appear the better reason.” 

3 Ast quotes opportunely Gorg. p. 464, E. § 45, and Pheer. p. 
259, E. 

44 Here again the version of Ficinus, followed in part by Taylor, 
has something different from the Greek, ** legum verita conditorem, nihil 
adversus leges proferat.”’ ie 

5» Ficinus differs again from the Greek, “‘ et alio profecta, vires suas 
ostendat.” 

6—¢ The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. 

77 Instead of zroAvduceiv, which is not, I believe, to be found else- 

2K 
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toss back and fro’ a matter of this kind,! or to side with it, let 
any one who is willing, indict him for the perversion of a suit, 
or siding with a wrong one; and let the trial come on in the 
court for select jurymen; and if he is convicted, let the court 
decide whether he seems to have done a deed of this kind 
through a love of money or contention ; and if through a love 
of contention, let the court decide for what length of time such 
a person is not to obtain by lot a suit, or to side in a suit with 
any one; but if through avarice, let him, if he is a stranger, 
depart from the city, and never return to it again, or be pun- 
ished with death; but let a citizen be put to death for his love 
of money, which has been honoured by him in every way ; 
but if a person is convicted of having done so twice through 
a love of contention, let him be put to death. : 


BOOK XII. 


[1.] ?Ir an ambassador or a herald by telling falsehoods 
performs improperly an embassy from one state to another, or 
when sent does not report the embassy on which he is sent, 
as it isin reality ; or again, on the other hand, is clearly bring- 
ing back not correctly from enemies or friends what he has 
heard as an ambassador or herald,? let indictments be drawn 
up against these persons, for having, contrary to law, acted 
with impiety towards the messages and mandates of Hermes 
and Zeus; #and let there be a fine as to what he is to suffer 
(in person) or pay (in purse).? 


where, I have translated as if the Greek were mariducciv, where there is 


a play on Succi, ‘to throw,” and oikn, “a suit,’? as in Aristoph. Ach. 
376, Toy 7 ad yeodvTwy ood Tac Wuxac, Ort Onsty Brémovo’ é¢ GdXO 
wAny Vigor diceiv ; for so I corrected in Pref. Troad. p, xxviii., and 
should have compared Archestratus, quoted by Atheneons vil. p. 305, E., 
Eiwbacr doveiy Whgoue aiOwrr Noyeopp. ia 
1 Stephens would omit, with Ficinus, réyv rowtrwy. Ast refers those — 
words to ric. He should have read Tu THY ToLtotTwy, as I have translated. 
—* Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, followed for the 
most part by Taylor, has “Si legatus aut preco falsa, que sibi commissa . 
sunt, nunciaverit, dicendave tacuerit, vel rursus ab hostibus amicisve re- 
diens, , Wee ab illis accepit, aliter quam acceperit, retulisse reperiatur.”’ 
* Ficinus has more fully “ et judices pro magnitudine rei, quid pati 
Hee ipsum oportet, si damnatus fuerit, statuant. 3 
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The stealing of money is an ungentlemanlike act, but seizing 
by violence is a shameless one. But of the sons of Zeus not 
one! has ever carried on either of those pursuits by fraud or 
force with impunity. Let no one therefore, acting impro- 
perly, be deceived and persuaded at all? by poets or certain 
mythologists, and think that, if he makes use of fraud or force, 
he does nothing disgraceful, but only what the gods themselves 
are doing. For this is neither true nor becoming. But who- 
ever? does a thing of this kind contrary to law, is neither a 
god, nor ason of the gods. But this it is fitting for the legis- 
lator rather than all poets to know. He therefore, who is per- 
suaded by our discourse, is happy, and may he be happy through 
the whole of time; but let him, who is unpersuaded, be re- 
strained * subsequently by some such law as this. If any one 
steals what is public property, whether great or small, he has 
need of the same punishment; for he who steals a trifle, steals 
with the same desire, but with less power. But he, who re- 
moves any thing of greater value, and does not put it down 
again, is wholly unjust. The law however deems it just to 
punish the one with a less punishment than the other, not on 
account of the greatness of the theft, but through one of them 
being perhaps curable, but the other incurable. If any one 
convicts before a tribunal a slave or a stranger of stealing any 
public property, let sentence be passed on him as to what he 
ought to suffer (in person), ° or what fine he ought to pay,° as 
if he were, from what is likely, curable; but if a citizen, who 
has been brought up, as he will have been brought up, is 
caught committing a theft upon, or doing violence to, his 
country, whether taken in the fact or not, it is meet to pun- 
ish him with death, as being nearly incurable. 


1 Ast very opportunely quotes from Horace, speaking of Mercury, 
“‘Callidum, quicquid placuit, jocoso condere furto.”” But I do not remem- 
ber where it stated that he did not practise his art with impunity. 

2 | have translated as if the Greek were pndapdc v6 re, not pnd adrddAwe 
vmo— where I cannot understand d\Awe, nor could Ficinus ; who has “a 
fabulosis aliis hominibus,’’ as if he wished to read, or found in his MS., 
pnd v7’ Gddwv rivwy pv0or\6ywv— 

3 Instead of We Tic, one MS. has 6¢ rt, from which the Zurich editors 
have elicited, what I have adopted, 6¢ ruc— similar to qui” in Ficinus. 

4 In lieu of wayécOw, Stephens would read careyéioOw, from “ arcebitur”’ 
in Ficinus. But Ast, more correctly, éveyéoO@w— 

5_5 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus; for the let- 
ters 7} Tiva Cnpiav aroriveay, i oP oe line of the Codex Archetypus. 

K 
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[2.] For the sake of foreign expeditions much consultation 
and many laws are properly instituted. The greatest of all 
things, however, is for no one, either male or female, to be at 
any time without a ruler, nor the soul of any one, either seri- 
ously engaged or in sport, to be ever accustomed to do any thing 
alone itself by itself; but that in all time of war and in all of 
peace, to look perpetually to a ruler, and, following him, to live 
and be governed by him in the smallest things; as for instance, 
to stand, when he commands, and to march and to engage in 
gymnastics, and to wash himself, and to take food, and to get 
up at night, to mount guard and to convey orders; and in the 
midst even of dangers, neither to pursue nor to give way to any 
one, without the orders of the rulers ; and in one word, to teach 
the soul by habit to do nothing apart from the rest, nor to 
think of, or know it at all; but that the life of all men should, as 
much as possible, be in all things collected (into one), and in 
common. For nothing is, or will ever be, superior to, and 
better, and more full of art than this, for the purposes of safety 
and victory in war. And in peace, too, men must from their 
childhood be practised in ruling over others, and being ruled 
by others; but anarchy must be expelled from the whole 
life of all men, and of wild beasts under man.! All dancings 
moreover (it is meet) to celebrate with a view to the best 
modes of warfare, and to practise a complete facility in using 
the body and arms for the sake of the same objects, and an 
endurance in food and drink, and of cold weather and the con- 
trary, and a hard bed, and, what is the greatest of all, the not 
destroying the powers of the head and feet through the-cover- 
ing of strange clothing, and by relaxing? the generation and 
growth of our natural caps and shoes.* For these extremities, 
when preserved, possess the greatest power of the whole 
body; but the contrary, when in a contrary state; and one 
(the feet) is the most subservient to the whole body; but the 
other (the head) has the greatest power, through possessing 
naturally all its dominant senses. And this. praise of a war- 
like life, it is meet, it seems to me, for young men to hear ; 
but the laws are these. Let the party serve in a campaign, 
who is on the list, or has been ordered through a certain quota. 

'—! This, I confess, I scarcely understand. . 

? T have translated as if the Greek were d7roAvovrac, not amoAXNbyrac. 


5 By a natural cap is meant the hair, and by a natural shoe, the hard- 
ened flesh. 
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But if any one through cowardice deserts his post, with- 
out a dismissal from the army-leaders, let an indictment for 
desertion lie before the war-officers, when they return from 
camp; and let those, who have served, try each of the parties, 
the heavy-armed foot and the cavalry severally, and all the other 
arms of the service each of the parties in a similar manner ; 
and let the heavy-armed bring (the defaulters) before the 
heavy-armed, and the cavalry before the cavalry, and each of 
the other arms in like manner to those of their comrades. If 
any one is convicted, let it be not in his power to be a candidate 
for the whole prize of good conduct ; ! or to indict another party 
for not serving in a campaign,! or to be an accuser on these 
matters ; and besides this, let a court of justice decide what he 
is to suffer (in person) or pay (in purse). After this, when 
the trials for desertions have been decided, let the commanders 
of each arm of the service form an assembly; and let the 
party, who wishes it, have amongst his own clans a trial re- 
lating to the prizes for good conduct ; but let, him not produce 
any testimony touching a former war, nor the confirmation of 
his assertions by witnesses, but only of the campaign, which 
had taken place at that time ; and *let the crown of victory 
to each be that of a bough ;? and let this person, after writing 
out an inscription, hang it up in the temple of whatever 
war-god he likes, asa witness through the whole of life, of the 
decision relating to the prize of good conduct; and so of the 
second and third prizes likewise. But if any one goes out 
during a campaign, but returns home before his time, without 
the commanding officers having sent him away, let there be 
indictments against such persons for leaving the ranks before 
the same parties as those in the case of non-service; and 
against the parties convicted, let punishments be imposed, such 
as have been laid down before. Now it is requisite for every 
man, when bringing every kind of law-suit against a person, to 
have a fear of bringing a false punishment,? either willingly or 


11 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

—* Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “‘ corona ex 
frondibus arboris perpetuo virentis conserta,”’ as if his MS. omitted roy 
vixnrnovoyv, and had a@emov after P4dXov. Taylor’s translation is “let 
a crown of olive too be the reward of the military champion.’ From which 
I have been led to conceive that éXaivov has dropt out after @4AXov— 

3 Winckelmann, perceiving that there was nothing to answer to phre 
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unwillingly, to the best of his power. For Justice is said to 
be a modest ! virgin, and ?is said to be so really.?, Now False- 
hood is naturally an object of blame to Modesty and Justice. 
Respecting other matters then it is requisite to take care not 
to err against Justice; but pre-eminently so, in the case 
of throwing away arms in war; lest perchance a person by 
making a mistake about the throwing away of arms from 
a necessity, places such acts on the score of a reproach, and 
brings lawsuits unjustly against a person not deserving 
them. Indeed it is by no means easy to define one or the 
other of these points. It is necessary however for the law to 
endeavour to define somehow in part. Employing then a 
fable, let us say, that had Patroclus been carried to his tent 
without arms, and was still alive, as has befallen numberless per- 
sons, 2and those former arms, which, as the poet says,? (IL. 2. 
84,) were given as a wedding present to Peleus by the gods on 
his marriage with Thetis, had Hector possessed, would it have 
been lawful for such bad men, as were at that time, to re- 
proach the son of Mencetius, for throwing away his arms? 
Still further, 4(could such persons be reproached, )* who, by be- 
ing thrown down from precipices, have lost their arms, or (have 
fallen) into the sea °during storms, or® ®in level places, when a 


Tiswptayv, proposed to read Karnyopiay uytre paprupiav— So too Ficinus 
has ‘‘ supplicium mulctamve,’’ unless it be said that he has here, as else- 
where, translated one Greek word by two Latin. 

1 In lieu of aidove Stephens suggested aidoin, which he got from “‘ pu- 
dica”’ in Ficinus, and wapQévoc—Aixn—aidoin in Hesiod “Eoy. 256. 
Winckelmann would read—aidoin Atog Aixn, answering to 7apGEvoc tori 
Aikn Atoc in Hesiod. But since it would matter nothing to the argument, 
whether Aicn was, or was not, a virgin, Plato wrote, I suspect, waoa@po- 
voc yap Aidovc Aikn—for we find in the next ‘sentence Wevdog dé Atdot 
kai Aiky veseonrov— On the confusion between zapa@povoc and wap- 
Oévoc see my note on Ausch. Eum., 227, 

22 As dvTwe eionrat never are, because they could not be, so joined, 
Plato wrote, no doubt, wavrwe ev sipnrat, “‘ wholly well said—” 

’—3 Ficinus has ‘ et arma, que a diis, ut poeta dicit, in dotem Thetidi 
data fuerant, ab Hectore rapta fuissent,”’ as if his MS. omitted aodrepa 
exéiva, and read eiAev for eiyer. 

44 I have adopted, what Ficinus alone has preserved, absolutely 
necessary for the sense, “‘ eruntne vituperandi—’”’ 

5—® I have translated, as if the Greek were yexppwovwy dvrwy 7, not 7 
XELLWYWY— 

s—§ The Greek is iv rémotce trode~apévne— where Ast would read 
év TooTrotc, Orelli éy kéroec, and Winckelmann éy orpdBorc. I have trans- 
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great flow of water has suddenly received® them—and! num- 
berless things of this kind one might chaunt, when consoling 
(persons), and beautifying an act bad (in itself), and easy to be 
abused? It is necessary, however, to the utmost of our power, 
to divide the greater and the most grievous evil from the con- 
trary. Now in abuse, the very abundance of such appellations 
possess nearly a certain division. For a person would not be 
justly called in all cases a thrower away of a shield, but the 
loser of them. For he, who is deprived (of his arms) by a 
reasonable display of force, and he, who throws them will- 
ingly away, would not be equally a thrower away of a shield ; 
but there is a difference wholly and entirely. Let then this 
be held as spoken by a law. If any one, being overtaken by 
the enemy, and having arms, does not turn round and defend 
himself, but voluntarily drops them, or throws them away, 
catching at a base life, united to 7a soulless cowardice,” rather 
than at an honourable death, united to manliness, against such 
a loss of arms thrown away, let there be justice done ; but-let 
the judge neglect to consider the loss mentioned above. For 
it is requisite always to punish the coward, in order that he 
may become better; but not the unfortunate. For in this 
there is no advantage. %But what punishment will be suited 
to him, who gives up such a power of defensive weapons to 
a contrary purpose ?® 4For it is not possible to do, in the case 
of a man, the contrary to what they say a god did, by changing 


lated as if it were originally éy rémovc amédoic JsEapévno— for dzedor, 
found in Thucyd. vii. 78, ywoioy amedor, is explained in Greek Lexicons 
by iodzeda, Opadad: while it is chiefly in level grounds that a sudden 
rush of waters, when it overtakes an army, is sure to carry off soldiers, 
unless they throw away their arms. 

1 In lieu of 7, Stephens saw that the sense requires cat, as I have 
translated. 

22 The Greek is pera rayovc, which is perfectly absurd. Porson 
was the first to point out, in Miscellan. Critic. p. 266, that Photius in 
Ka«yn, has preserved a portion of the original reading, wera kaxng— while 
Winckelmann was the first to see that in pera rayouc lies hid per’ 
apvyovu— and that Plato wrote per’ avyou Kxaxng, as I have trans- 
lated. 

33 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “sed que- 
nam abjectionis armorum damnato et a virili fortitudine degeneranti 
peena congrua erit?”’ One would prefer roy évaytioy, “ the enemy—”’ 

4_4 Ficinus, whom Taylor follows almost to the letter, swerves here 
from the Greek, which I have closely translated, in his version, “‘ pre- | 
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Ceneus of Thessaly from a woman into the nature of a man.4 
1For to the man, who throws away his shield, the sex would, 
after a manner, be the most becoming of all, which is the con- 
trary to that sex, which, by the being changed from a man 
into a woman, would become a punishment to such a person.! 
But now, what? is the nearest to these, in order that a per- 
son, for the sake of a love of life, may through the remainder 
of life run no risk, but live as long: as possible, as being a 
‘coward and coupled to reproaches, for such let this be the law. 
The man, who is convicted of having disgracefully thrown away 
his weapons of war, let neither,the general of an army, nor any 
other military officer, ever employ as a soldier, nor put him 
into the ranks at all ; otherwise let the party, who is the auditor 
of his accounts and doings, set him to rights thus. If the 
person who has put the coward into the ranks, belongs to the 
highest property-census, (let him pay) a thousand drachms ;¢ if 
to the second, five mine; if tothe third, three; and if to the 
fourth, one mina. And let him, who has been convicted (of 
throwing away his. arms), pay, in addition to his being ex- 
cluded from manly dangers, through his own individual 
nature, a thousand drachms, if he belongs to the highest 
census; and five mine, if to the second; three, if to the 
third; and one mina, in like manner as the preceding, if to 
the fourth.? 
_ [8.] With respect to the auditing ° of accounts, what would be 
for us the fitting discourse, when some of the magistrates are: 
chosen by the chance of a lot for ayear, and others for many years 


sertim cum impossibile sit homini in contrarium commutari, ut Ceneum 
Thessalum ferunt divina quadam vi in naturam viri ex femina commu- 
tatum.”’ The god alluded to is Neptune, as we learn from the Scholiast 
and Hyginus, Fab. xiv., quoted by Ast; who should have adopted Ste- 
phens’ w in lieu of his own wy, for wo— 

1__1 Here again Taylor has followed the abridged translation of Ficinus, 
‘‘abjectori enim armorum contrarium maxime conveniret, ut in mulierem 
ex viro translatus sic puniatur.”’ 

2 I have adopted Ast’s 6, re for drs-— And so too Sydenham. 

3 Photius in E’@tvar quotes—rovrove carevOivay avrod¢—where 
lies hid otrwe, as I have translated. 

4 i. e. 10 mine. 

5 After rerdorov the text has pépoue, which is evidently an interpo- 
lation. 

6 I have adopted e@uvéyx, which Ficinus found in his MS. for evOvvwy, 
as shown by his version—“ repetendis—rationibus—” 
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and fromaselection ? For of suchaccounts who will be a suffici- 
ent Auditor ? ! For should any one of the persons in office say or 
doany thing not straightforward, when bent down by the weight 
of his duties, or by the want of power, with respect to the dig- 
nity of his office, it (would be) by no means easy to find aruler, 
superior to (other) rulers in virtue ;! still we must endeavour 
to discover some god-like Auditors. For the éase is this. There 
are many occasions for dissolving a polity, as of a ship, *or any 
animal ;? of which while we say there are blocks, and under- 
joinings, and fibres, and ropes,? we call the nature one, yet dis- 
persed in many parts by many names. But this is an occasion 
by no means the smallest, for the preservation of ‘a polity and 
its dissolution and falling away. For if those, who audit the 
accounts of the magistrates, are better than the magistrates, 
and this takes place with justice not to be blamed,‘ and in a 
blameless manner, the whole country and state thus flourishes 
and is happy. But if that, which relates to the audit of the 
magistrates, takes place in a different manner, then the justice, 


—! Ficinus, whom Taylor follows to the letter, has ‘‘ Quis enim suffi- 
ciens repetundarum judex erit, si quis magistratus, rerum pondere pres- 
sus, dixerit feceritve suo aliquid indignum principatu? Difficile inventu 
hoc est. Nam cum delecti magistratus virtute alios antecellant, quo 
pacto prestantiorem eis inveniemus?” where not only are sentences 
transposed, but many words omitted; and “‘feceritve” added; from 
witch Cornarius elicited 7 rpaéy, wanting in every other MS. 

—* This introduction of an animal seems very strange here, as if an 
ie were, like a form of government or a vessel, made by man. Un- 
less I am greatly mistaken, Plato wrote vewe gitauree Tivoc, not vewe 4 
Se tivoc, for he goes on to mention the parts ofa weli-joined vessel. 

— The Greek is at present od¢ éyrévove TE Kai vrocwouara kat 
veiw éarerovouc. I have translated as if it were or iginally—ne Aeyorreg 
dvouc TE Kai UTOCWuaTa Kai vevpa sivat émiTovoug Te—for by drove is 
meant what we call the “blocks” through which the ropes run, or a 
windlass, as it would seem from Eustathius on IK. A. p. 862 = 807, and 
the Schol. on Thueyd. vii. 25, dvoe éori enxavn ew dkowy TOY AKaTiwYV 
anyvopEern, ap ne epi Baddovrec Bedxouc TovES sTavpovE padiwg éK Tov 
Bv00d aviorwy. With regard to éyTovovc, that word is never found in 
the sense of a rope; only révove and émerdvouc —both of which however 
would not be used here: and with respect to vevowy émirovove, Cornarius 
was the first to read vevoa xai émtrovoug, for he doubtless remembered 
the passage in the Timeus, p. 84, E., rove re émirdvove kal ra Evvexhh 
vevpa— By vevpa are probably meant ropes made of the tendons of ani- 
mals twisted like the so-called cat- “gut. 

4 Winckelmann would expunge apéiurrw: Orelli read durdyrwp, refer- 
ring to p. a77; E. Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has “ut nemo jure con- 
queri possit.”” What Plato wrote, others, I hope, will discover. 
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which binds together all political affairs into one, being dis- 
solved, the whole government is torn apart, one portion from 
another, and 'no longer inclining to the same point,! they 
cause the city from being one to become many, and, filling it 
with sedition, destroy it quickly. On this account then it is 
requisite for the Auditors to be objects of admiration for their 
virtue. Let us then devise by some method that their production 
shall be of this kind. Let the whole city come together each 
year, after the turn of the sun from the summer to the winter, 
to a sacred grove, common to the Sun and Apollo,? >with the 
view of exhibiting to the god? three men, which each person 
shall judge to be the best of all except himself, and not less 
than fifty years of age ; and of those voted in preference by 
the greatest number of persons, let them make a selection up 
to the half, if they are an even number ; but if they are odd, 
let them take away the one, who had the fewest votes, and 
leave the half, and make a decision by the number of votes; but 
if to some the votes are equal, 4and they make the half number 
more,* let them take away the surplus, after rejecting on account 
of the youth ; but selecting the others, let them give their votes 
again, until three with unequal votes are obtained.° But if for all 
or for two the votes are equal, then, committing the affair to good 
fate and fortune, let them select the victor by a lot, and let them 
crown him, and the second, and the third, with a bough ;® and 
after giving the prizes for excellence, let (a crier) proclaim to 
all, that ‘the city of the Magnesians having again obtained 


'_1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus. For he 
could perhaps make nothing out of véae odcat, corrected by Stephens 
into vevovoat, but into reivovoar by Winckelmann. 

? This is the only place I remember, where the Sun and Apollo are 
considered different deities. 

33 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has simply ‘ electuri ’’— 

4_4 These words, I confess, | cannot understand. Ficinus has *‘ dimi- 
diumque, numerum auxerint ’’—which is equally unintelligible. Taylor 
translates—‘“‘ and the half of these is more than three ’’— 


® In lieu of AePOHorv Stephens proposed to read AngOour, similar to 


“‘obtineant ”? in Ficinus, and so the best MS., followed by Ast and Stal- 
baum. The Zurich editors prefer \e@@Go.w—- But in the whole of this — 
passage I must acknowledge myself to be quite in the dark. 
6 Here, as before in § 2, Ficinus renders @d\\w by “ ex semper — 
virentis arboris frondis contexta—”’ 
7—1 In the original there seems to lie hid the following pentastich, ‘H 
kata Gedy ruxovca Mayryyhrwy wédtc Swrnpiac, Yeio’ Hv war’ apxaiov — 
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safety from a god, shows before the Sun three of her best 
men, and offers them up, according to the old law, as a 
common first-fruit to Apollo and the Sun, for as long a time 
as they follow their judgment.’ Let these in the first year 
mark out twelve Auditors !(and do so)! until each has reached 
his seventy-fifth year; and afterwards, let three be always 
added every year. Let these, dividing the magisterial offices 
into twelve parts, freely? examine them, by making use of all 
kinds of touchstones ; and let them reside, as long as they are 
Auditors, in the grove sacred fo the Sun and Apollo, in which 
they were elected. And let each, judging of some matters 
privately, and of others in common with each other, exhibit 
the rulers before the state; and putting, what they have writ- 
ten respecting each office in the market-place, let it be stated 
what the parties are to suffer (in person) or pay (in purse) ac- 
cording to. the decision of the Auditors. And whichever of 
the magistrates shall not admit that he has been judged of 
with justice, let him bring the Auditors to the select jury- 
men; and if he escapes from the Auditors’ decision, let him, 
if he will, bring a charge against the Auditors themselves ; 
and if he is convicted, let him, if the punishment fixed by the 
Auditors against any one is death, simply die, as necessity re- 
quires; but of the other fines, of which it is possible to pay 
the double, let him pay the double. 

It is now meet to hear what the honours? of these Auditors 
are to be, and after what manner. Let the first seats in all 
public meetings be given to those, who, while they live, are 
deemed by the whole state worthy of the prizes for good con- 
duct ; and further, in the case of sacrifices, and holy embassies 


vopmoyv Tpsic Tove agiotouc dvépac, dkooOu0y Kowvoy 7 ’Am6AAwVOC KadOy 
0 dv "HXiov, “Ocovrep axorovOaor Ty Ciky Xodvoy, where, however, cor- 
rect Greek would require a dative after axooOimoy, as shown by axooOima 
Aogig in Pheeniss. 210. As regards the last clause, all the words after 
“Sun ”’ are tacitly omitted by Taylor. Ficinus has—“ quatenus judicium 
secuturi sunt—” But the business of the Auditors was to follow not the 
judgment of any one, but justice alone. Hence I suspect that Plato wrote 
not coice, but diky The two words are confounded in MSS. elsewhere. 

1__1 Ficinus, followed by Taylor, supplies ‘* idque facient—” 

2 Instead of éAevOépare, the two best MSS. read éAevGéporc, which leads 
distinctly to éAevOépwe. 

3 J have adopted ride, as suggested by Ast, in lieu of ev@tvac, which 
is here unintelligible. On the other hand, Ast quotes opportunely rév 
Gd\Awy Toy OoPsoey Tyvey, found at the end of this section. 
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amongst the Greeks in common, and of holy rites, in which 
there is a communion on other grounds,! let them send from 
amongst these the chiefs of each holy embassy ; and let these 
alone of those in the state be adorned with a crown of laurel ; 
and let all of them be priests of Apollo and the Sun; and let 
one be the high priest for the year, who is adjudged to have 
been the first amongst the priests ?in that year ;? and write 
up his name every year, in order that it may become the mea- 
sure of the period of time, as long as the city is inhabited. 
And when they die, let the laying < out of the corpse, and the 
carrying it out, and their graves, be different from those of the 
other citizens ; and let (every one)* wear his whole robe white, 
and let no one be without weeping and lamentation; and let 
there be also (one) choir of fifteen girls, and another of as many 
boys, and let each stand round the bier, and sing in turn praises 
on the priests, as 1t were a set hymn, and celebrate their happy 
state in an ode the whole day long ; and on the morning (fol- 
lowing), let a hundred young men, amongst those engaged in 
evmnastic exercises, and whom the relations of the deceased — 
shall have selected,* carry the bier to the sepulchre. And 
first, let the unmarried young men precede (the bier), each 
having put on a warrior’s dress, the horsemen with their 
horses, and the heavy-armed foot-soldiers with their shields, 
and the rest after a similar manner ; and let the boys around 
the bier go before and sing the national hymn, and let the 
girls follow behind, and such of the women as happen to be 
freed from child-bearing ; and after them Jet the priests and 


1 J have translated as if the Greek were éréowe, not érépw, although I 
confess I do not understand what Plato meant to say here; nor could, I 
think, Ficinus; who has omitted the clause kal bewy ay Erépw KoLvwracty — 
igeowv—and so after him has Taylor. 

—* Ficinus has, what the sense requires, ‘in superiori anno.” But 
how éxsivm came here in lieu of zepvcivw I am unable to explain, 

3 So Taylor, as if he wished to read ravra for tacay— Plato wrote, I — 
suspect, wavtracg macav— For zac is thus repeated perpetually. ‘ 

* So Ficinus, and after him Taylor. But from his “ delegerint”’ it is 
difficult to elicit what he found in his MS. It was certainly not av— 
éxoWwyTat— for there is no such Greek aor. 1, mid. as @bapny: and 
incorrectly did Stephens suggest, and Ast.and Stalbaum adopt, éxdWwyrat 
to avoid the solecism in €v—éwéWovrat. Equally at a loss was Buttman, 
who in Gr. Gr, T. ii. p. 201, suggests tmidpwvrat, a word perfectly un- 
known in Greek. Perhaps Plato wrote cic av—émrirpéWwrrat, i. e. “upon 
whom the relations of the deceased may have imposed the duty.” 
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priestesses follow, as to a pure tomb, although they are repelled 
from other tombs, if at least the Pythian priestess gives her 
vote so and on this side; and let the place of deposit for them 
be built under the earth, a long vault composed 'of stones 
very valuable, and without old age to the best of their power,! 
and having couches, made of stones, lying by each other; 
where having placed the man, who has become blessed,? and 
raising a mound in a circle, they shall plant a grove of trees 
around, except at one limb, in order that the burial-place may 
have an enlargement, *such that there may be no deficiency 
in amound for those to be placed there in all time ;3 and they 
shall make yearly contests in music and gymnastics and horse- 
manship. Such are the honours to be paid to those, 4who have 
escaped (the reversal) of their auditorship.* But if any one 
of these, confiding too much in his having been tried, should 
exhibit °(a depraved)® human nature, by becoming depraved 
after his trial, let the law ordain that any one, who is willing, 
may indict him; and let the trial take place at a tribunal, 
in some such manner as this. First let the guardians of the 
laws belong to this tribunal. Next °of these very persons 


— The Greek is \i0wy rporipwy Kai dyjowy sic Oivamy. But Julius 
Pollux ix. 49, and Suidas in Wadiéa, offer AiOwy woduTipwy ; which has 
led me to suggest éotrivwy: for Suidas in AéOog has—oi dé "ABapor— 
AiOwy Tac EpiTipove aTropépecOar HEiovy. Moreover as aynowy sig Ov- 
vap.y is here perfectly unintelligible, Hemsterhuis on Pollux, p. 1039, 
was led to consider those words as an interpolation. But since words are 
not introduced thus without some reason, it is probable, that they are either 
a corruption of some others, or, what is more likely, misplaced ; for they 
might follow rov paxaptoy yeyovéra Gevrec—where they perhaps dropt 
out, as forming one line of the Codex Archetypus. 

2 On this custom of calling a deceased person by the name of blessed, 
ace Blomfield on A’sch. Pers. 639. 

— The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, who is 
bis followed by Taylor—‘ that the sepulchre may be always enlarged, 
when it is requisite.” 

—‘ Such is, as Ficinus saw correctly, what the sense requires. This is 
evident from his version, adopted almost to the letter by ‘Taylor, ‘‘ hee 
premia illis reddantur, quorum de relatis rationibus judicia danmata non 
sunt.’? But such is not the meaning of roi¢ rag evOvvac Otagpvyovow— 
What Plato wrote, 1 must leave for better scholars to discover. 

—‘* I have translated as if caxyyv had dropt out before kakdc— 

—§ Such is the literal version of the unintelligible Greek, airayv 
TrouTwy ot Cwvrec: where Ast would read atray roy ehOiywy ZivTec— 
But that is equally obseure. Ficinus has “‘ accusati ipsius college,”’ as if 
he had found in his MS. rod év airig dvrog abrov ot cugdivreg— 
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the living ;® and moreover let the tribunal be composed of 
the select jurymen. And let him, who lays the indictment, 
put on the record against the party, whom he is indicting, the 
charge, averring that this or that person is unworthy of the 
prize for good conduct and of his office. And if the defendant 
is cast, let him be deprived of his office, and sepulchre, and 
the other honours granted to him; but if the accuser does not 
obtain a fifth part of the votes, let him pay, if his property 
is of the highest valuation, twelve mine ; eight, if of the second ; 
if of the third, six; and if of the fourth, two. 

[4.] Respecting the so-called decision of Rhadamanthus, 
in judicial matters, 1t is indeed worthy of admiration. For 
he saw that the men of that time distinctly believed that there 
were gods, and reasonably so; because at that time the ma- 
jority were the descendants of gods, of whom he was himself 
one, at least as the story goes. He appears, therefore, to have 
thought that he ought to commit (nothing)! to any man as a 
judge, but to gods; from whence causes were decided by him 
simply and quickly. Tor by tendering an oath to the dispu- 
tants upon each matter in dispute, he was freed from them — 
with rapidity and safety. But since at present, as we have 
stated, some portion of mankind think that the gods do not ex- 
ist at all; and others conceive that they take no care of us; 
while the opinion of the greatest and worst part is, that, by 
receiving trifling sacrifices and abundance? of flattery, they 
will conjointly deprive persons of considerable property, and 
free them from harm on many occasions,® the art of Rha- 
damanthus in lawsuits would no longer be suited to men of the 
present time. For since the opinions of men respecting the — 
gods have undergone a change, it is necessary for laws to be 
changed likewise. In the allotment of causes therefore, it is meet 
for those who, possessing a mind, lay down laws, to take away 
the oaths of either of the opposing parties, and for the party, 
who has obtained by lot a trial against any one, to write down — 


1 T have translated, as if ojdéy had dropt out between oddevt and dia- 
voovmEevoc. 

? I have retained zoAXde, which Bekker, followed by Stalbaum, has 
inconsiderately omitted with two indifferent MSS. 

% Such seems to be the meaning of kara wok\Xd— _ I suspect however 
that Plato wrote car’ aikaAny, “according to their flattery.”” The word 
aickady Stephens found in a MS. Greek lexicon explained by azarn. 
Ficinus omits all after yonuara, and so does Taylor, 
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ths accusations, but to swear no oath; and for the defendant in 
like manner to write down his denial, and to hand it over to 
the rulers without an oath. |For it is surely a terrible thing 
to know well that, while many lawsuits are occurring in the 
state, almost one half of the parties have perjured themselves,! 
by having been easily mixed up with each other at joint-feasts 
2and through other intercourse and private joint-producings of 
each one.? Let it therefore be laid down as a law that he, who 
is about to act the juryman, shall take an oath as a juryman; 
and that he, who appoints for the commonweal the magistrates 
by oaths, or by the bringing of votes, must bring them from 
sacred places and do something of this kind ;? and on the other 
hand, that the judge of choirs and all kinds of music, and the 
presidents over, and the umpires at, the gymnastic and eques- 
trian contests, and in all matters which, according to the opinion 
of men, do not bring a gain to the party forswearing himself, 
(shall take an oath ;) but in those, that seem to be plainly a 
great profit to the party, who makes a denial or takes an oath, 
let all, who bring a charge against each other, be judged by 
lawsuits without any oaths.4 And generally in a lawsuit let 


1_1 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has rather 
strangely, what Taylor has adopted, ‘* Nam si jurandi licentia cuique da- 
bitur, ubi plura quotidie ad judices deferuntur, omnes pcene perjuri 
erunt.”’ 

2_2 Such is the literal version of the Greek, cvvovciate re cai idw- 
TUKaic oVvyyEevnoeow éxdoTwy: where Ast explains ovyyevyoeow by 
ovvovoiaie, thus introducing a needless tautology. Moreover yévnotc 
always means elsewhere “‘ a producing,” or “‘ production.”’ Opportunely 
then does the best MS. offer ovyrovnceoty, from which it is easy to 
elicit cuuzrovnoecy, “ joint-labourings ;”’ but as the idea of an act, done 
jointly by more persons than one, requires the mention of such persons 
taken jointly, not individually, itis evident that for ékaorwy the train of 
thought leads here to dtcaorwy: while the antithesis required by idwrt- 
kaic plainly shows that Onuociarc has dropt out after suvovoiare; and 
thus the sense will be ‘ by other intercourse, and joint-labourings of 
jurymen of a public and private kind,’’ where, by the figure Chiasmus, 
idwrtxaic belongs to cvvovaiarc, and Onpociare to cuprovyoect. 

3-3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. With regard to the expression Td¢ apyac ap tepdy 
gépev, Ast explains it by saying that the pebbles used in voting were 
taken to a temple, as stated in vi. p. 753, C. § 2, and afterwards brought 
from thence with the odour of sanctity about them. 

4_4 Ficinus, followed almost to the letter by Taylor, has thus abridged 
all between the numerals, “‘in quibus autem utilitatem ex perjurio ali- 
quis assequitur, ea sine jurejurando judicentur.” 
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not the presidents permit a person while speaking to take 
an oath, for the sake of making his assertion credible, or to 
imprecate curses on himself and race, or to employ unseemly 
entreaties or the piteous tones of a woman, but let the party 
proceed ever with good words in teaching !and learning! what 
is just; and if not, let the magistrate, as if the party were 
speaking out of the record, bring him back to the arguments 
that may happen to be relating to the business in hand. ? But 
let it be in the power of a stranger (when litigating) with a 
stranger, as at present, to receive from, if they are willing, 
and to tender to, each other oaths.?, For they will not grow 
old, ?nor by hatching young ones? in the state, 4 will they fur- 
nish the power to others for the most part of such a brood to 
become the masters of the country.* 

In the same manner let there be a decision respecting the 
allotment® of lawsuits against each other in all cases, where 
a free-man is not obedient to the state in matters, deserving 
neither stripes, nor bonds, nor death. But as regards the non- 
attendance® at dancings, or processions, or other public acts of 
a showy kind, or sharing in public duties, such as take place 
for the sake of a sacrifice in peace, or a contribution in war, 
in all these let the first necessity be a remedy’ for the damage 
done; but from such, as are disobedient, let a security be 
demanded by those, on whom the state and the law toge- 
ther enjoin to demand it; °and of such, as are inattentive 


1_l The words between the numerals, evidently out of place here, are 
omitted in the best MS. Ficinus has elegantly, but not closely, ‘‘sed 
quod justum putant mansuete doceant, et docentem audiant.” 

72 Here again Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has abridged the ori- 
ginal in his version, ‘‘ peregrinis autem inter se litigantibus, quemad- 
modum nunc, si velint, jurare liceat.”’ 

$3 The metaphorical word éyveorrevoyrec is omitted by Ficinus and 
Taylor; who should have remembered éaiOupiagc—éyveorrevpévacg in 
Rep. ix. p. 573, E. § 3, quoted by Ast. 

44 Ficinus, followed to the letter by Taylor, has strangely represented 
this passage in his version, ‘“‘ non est formidandum, ne alios corrumpant.” 

> Such, I presume, is the meaning of Angewe. But the reading is here 
uncertain. Fortwo MSS. offer \éZewe: while Ficinus, followed by Taylor, 
has ‘‘ Eodem autem modo inter liberos homines exsecutio judicii fiat.” 

§ Ficinus has, what the sense requires, ‘‘ siquis ad choreas—non venit”’ 
—as if his MS. read rwy od porhoewr, not rvwr— 

7 T have adopted taowy for iarny, as suggested by Ast. 

88 Here again Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has strangely rendered— 
‘*‘exactoque tempore—” 
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(to the matter),® let there be a sale of the security, and let 
money (got from the sale) belong to the state. But if they 
are in need of a greater fine, let each of the magistrates, after 
imposing a fitting fine on the disobedient, bring the parties 
before a court of justice, until they are willing to do what 
they are ordered. 

[ 5. | It is necessary moreover to consult about what it is meet 
to do for a state, which does not make money, except by what! 
arises from the land, and does not import any thing,” touching 
the going abroad of its own people out of the country, and the 
reception of foreigners from other parts.? On these points the 
legislator ought to give advice by first persuading to the utmost 
of his power. The intermixture indeed of states with states 
naturally causes a mixture of all kinds of manners, through 
strangers making with strangers innovations ‘ with each other;4 
which thing would bring an injury the greatest of all to those, 
who have a good polity through good laws. But, to the 
greater number of states, as being by no means under good 
laws, it makes no difference for the citizens® to be contaminated 
by receiving foreigners, and for the citizens® to revel in other 
states, when a person is desirous of going abroad in any way 
or at any time, whether he is young, or rather advanced in 
years. But, on the other hand, for these never to receive 
others, and never themselves to travel elsewhere, is not at all 
suitable ; and it would appear to be a behaviour rustic and 
rude to the rest of mankind, who would make use of harsh 
names, such as the so-called stranger-expellings,’ and manners 
self-willed and morose, as they would seem to be. Now to 

1 [ have translated as if the Greek were mA7)v rov—not wry Tov— 

_ * T have supplied rz, which seems to have dropt out after éuzopstynrat, 
unless it be said that éuzropeveoGar means “ to be a foreign merchant —’’ 

3_3 Ficinus, followed partly by Taylor, has—‘‘ neque peregrinationibus 
vacat, neque peregrinos aliunde suscipiat—”’ 

—* As addndAore is evidently superfluous, Ficinus has “ plurima inno- 
vare—’’ either because his MS. read pada zodXae, or he wished to read 
so from conjecture. I should prefer addy addXove, 1. e. “Some in one 
pay, and others in another.’’ See my Poppo’ 8 Prolegom. p- 135. 

6 Winckelmann has correctly suggested aoroic for av’roic, and he 
Eould have read likewise aorovec for avrovc—in ®. What Ficinus found in 
his MS. it is impossible to ascertain; for he has abridged the passage in 
his version, adopted by Taylor—‘*‘ si tam senes quam juvenes pro ae 
et alio peregrinatur et aliunde peregrinos suscipiant,”’ 


7 In evndXaciae is an allusion to a Spartan custom. Ast refers to 
Protag. p. 342, C. § 80, and Plutarch, Lycurg. p. 56, C. 
221 
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appear to be good, or not good, to others, it is meet never to 
consider a thing of small importance. For the multitude !do 
not, as far as they happen to fail in the substance of virtue, 
fail so far in their judgment of others, who are vicious and 
useless,! but there is even in the bad a something divine and fe- 
licitous in hitting the mark, so that very many even of the very 
bad distinguish very well, both by their words and thoughts, 
the better sort of men and the worse. And hence the ex- 
hortation to many states is correct, to set some value on the 
good opinion of the multitude. For it is a thing the most 

correct and of the greatest consequence for a man truly good — 
to hunt in this way after a life of fair repute; for without it, 
he will by no means become the perfect man. And truly be- 
coming would it be for the city, settled in Crete, to render it- 
self in the opinion of the rest of mankind the most beautiful 
and best. And there is every hope in all likelihood, should it con- 
duct itself according to reason, that ina littletime? the Sun and 
the other gods will see it amongst the states and countries, that 
are well-governed. In this way then it is meet to act, with regard ~ 
to travelling into other countries and places, and the reception 
of foreigners. In the first place, let it not be lawful for a person 
less than forty years of age to go abroad at any time, or in any 
manner; and further still, for no person on a private account, but 
on a public one, let it be lawful for heralds or ambassadors, or 
certain holy inspectors (to go abroad). But to be absent from 
the country during a war or a campaign, does not deserve to 
be called a going abroad, nor to be a part of such political 
doings. It is likewise requisite to send persons to the Py- 
thian Apollo, and the Olympian Jupiter, and likewise to Ne- 
mea and the Isthmus,’ to take a share in the sacrifices and 
contests (sacred) to those gods ; and to send the most numer- 


1_1 Here again Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has given merely an 
abridgment of the Greek in his version—‘‘ quamvis virtutes expertes 
sint, qui tamen probi sint, qui improbi, judicant.”” From which however 
it is easy to see that he found in his MS, ot eiot wovnpoi kai yonoTroi— 
where ypynorol is confirmed by four other MSS., while ot éioc has been ~ 
corrupted into dooe in two. 

* Bekker has adopted per’ dAiywy from four MSS., similar to “ cum 
paucis aliis civitatibus’’ in Ficinus. 

+ It seems strange, that after Plato had mentioned the names of the 
gods, who presided over the Pythian and Olympian games, he should 
have omitted that of Neptune, who presided over the two others. Hence 
one would suspect that rq) Tlocesd@2 had dropt out after rq Act kai— 
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ous, and such as are the most beautiful and the best in their 
power, who may cause the state to appear of fair repute in 
holy and peaceful meetings, by exhibiting its apparatus for 
renown as the counter-part of what is requisite for war. And 
when they return home, they will teach the young, that the 
legal institutions of the rest of mankind relating to political 
affairs, are second to their own. /! But on other grounds it is 
(not) meet to send out holy inspectors; but some such as 
these, after obtaining permission of the guardians of the laws,} 
should any of the citizens be desirous to look at the affairs of 
the rest of mankind, let no law restrain. For a state, while 
unacquainted with good and wicked men, cannot by being un- 
sociable be sufficiently mild and perfect. *Nor again, can it 
preserve its laws without taking them into consideration, but 
not only by morals.?_ For amongst the multitude there are 
always some, not many, godlike men, every way worthy of 
being associated with, and who are produced in no respect the 
more in well-governed states than in those that are not so; in 
whose footsteps it is ever meet for him, who dwells in well- 
regulated states, to proceed, when on going out by sea or by 
land, he is seeking the party, who may be uncorrupted, so as to 
make some of the legal institutions, that have been laid down 
correctly, more firm, and to correct others, where there is any 
deficiency. For without such an inspection and search, a state 
will never continue perfect ; not even if they inspect it badly.3 


1_1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. For they were either wanting in his MS., or, what 
is more probable, he could not understand the Greek—@ewpore dé addove 
EKTEMTELY YOEWY TOLOVOOE TLVaG TOG Yo“oP~vAaKag—nor could Stephens ; 
from whose ‘‘ si oporteat ”’? Ast was led to suggest—el ypewy—but Winc- 
kelmann, whom I have followed, reads more correctly, od ypewy, rovovade 
6 tevac —while none have seen that Plato wrote @\Awe, not dAX\ove— 
and so I have translated the whole passage. Stalbaum, after confessing 
the difficulty, says that if kay, not dy, were found in MSS., he would 
adopt it. But I cannot discover what is to be gained by the change. 

2_2 Ficinus has ‘‘nec leges servare moribus et consuetudine solum, 
nisi etiam notitia legum prudentur fiat :’? which has led me to suggest 
that Plato wrote avev tov py povoyvy ypouy AaBEivy adrodvc, adrAa Kai 
nOcow— not avev Tov ypwopy AaBEty adrode, AAG pr) povoy HOeov— 
For p47) pévoy could scarcely thus follow a\Aa— 

33 The words between the numerals I cannot understand. Three 
MSS. offer radrny for avtryny: from which nothing is gained. I could 
have understood 0v0’ dy kaxiorny riva Yewowary, “not even if they in- 
‘spect a very bad one,”’ in lieu of eee: TaUTHnY— 

L ¢ 
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Clin. How, therefore, can both of these take place ? 

Athen. Thus. [6.] First let an inspector of this kind be not 
more than fifty years of age; and further, let him be of good 
repute for other matters and for war, if he is about to lay be- 
fore other cities a specimen of the guardians of the laws. But 
when he is more than sixty years of age, let him no longer be 
an inspector. And having made an inspection for as many years 
of the ten as he likes, let him return home and go to the as- 
sembly of those who inspect the laws. And let this (assembly) 
be composed of old persons and young; and let it be held of 
necessity every day, from day-break until the sun rises; and 
let it be composed first of those priests, who have received the 
prizes for good conduct; next, ten of the guardians of the 
laws, 'who happen to be the seniors;! and further still, the 
guardian of the whole education, both the new one, and. those 
who have been released from the office. And let each of 
these go not alone, but with a young man from thirty to forty 
years of age, having taken as an ally the person agreeable to 
himself; and let there be a conference amongst them, and a 
conversation upon the laws of their own state, and on such 
matters as they shall have heard of, superior at all in any other 
quarter; and about objects of learning to boot, such as may 
seem to be of use in this inquiry, and which, to those, who have 
learnt, will be more clear to be understood ;? but to those, who 
have not learnt, the points relating to laws would seem to be 
rather dark.? And whatever the elders may select from these, — 
let. the younger learn with all attention; and if any one of © 
those, who have been invited, seems to be an unworthy per- — 
son, let the whole meeting blame the party who invited © 
him. But let the whole* state watch over those of the young 
men, who are in good repute, ° looking at them, and observing 
them pre-eminently ; and let them hold in honour those, who — 


1—1 Tn lieu of rode dei mpecBetovrac, where there is nothing to govern e 
the accusative, Ast suggests ot dei mpeoBevorreg, similar to ‘“‘decem— 
seniores ’’ in Ficinus. 

* In lieu of ebayéorepoy yiyvecPat, which I cannot understand, I have 
translated, as if the Greek were evayiorepa yeryywoKxecOar— to which I 
have been led by finding in Ficinus “ facilius—intellecturi sint.’’ 

° After daivecOar I have omitted cai doagy, evidently an explanation — 
of cxorwoéoreoa. ; 

‘ Instead of d\Any, Ficinus found in his MS. Any, as shown by his “ tota.” 

*—® The words between the numerals Ficinus, followed by Taylor, omits. 
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are in the right way,°® but in dishonour more than the rest, if 
they turn out worse than the majority. ‘To this meeting let 
him, who has inspected the legal institutions amongst the rest 
of mankind, go immediately on his arrival; and if he has dis- 
covered any persons possessing any rumour about the laying 
down of any laws, or of education or bringing up, let him men- 
tion it, or if he has himself thought upon any matters, let him 
communicate it to the whole assembly. But if he appears to 
have returned in no respect either worse or better, let him be 
praised at least for his very great readiness to go; but if (he 
returns) much better, let him while living be greatly honoured, 
and when dead, let all the power of the parties in the assem- 
bly honour him with befitting honours. But if he appears to 
have returned corrupted, although he pretends to be wise, let 
him associate with no one, either young or old. And if he is 
obedient to the magistrates, let him live in private; but if not, 
let him be put to death, !at least if he be convicted in a court 
of justice of being a busy-body on the subject of education and 
the laws.! But if none of the rulers bring him before a court 
of justice, when he deserves it, let a reproach be laid up against 
the rulers:at the time of their undergoing a trial for the rewards 
for good conduct. Let him then, who goes abroad, go abroad 
in this manner, and being such a person. But after him it is 
meet to receive kindly the person, who comes from abroad. 
Now there are four kinds of foreigners of whom we ought to 
make mention. The first is he, who comes ever in the sum- 
mer, and continues for the most part in his visits like birds 
of passage; and of these the majority flying, as it were, cle- 
verly? over the sea in the spring of the year,? wend their way 
to other cities, for the sake of making money as merchants; 
which persons it is meet for the magistrates, appointed for 
such purposes, to receive in the market-places, and ports, and 
public buildings outside the city, at the city ;* taking care that 


1_1 The words between the numerals are omitted by Taylor, although 
found in Ficinus, “sin autem contra magistratum voluntatem de disciplina 
legibusque civilibus disputare condemnatus in judicio fuerit—” 

2 T have translated, as if the Greek were évréxyvwe, not dréxyvwe. For 
most assuredly neither birds of passage, nor persons in the pursuit of 
gain, fly from place to place “‘ artlessly.”’ 

3 Although werdépevor—zérovrac might perhaps stand, yet I have trans- 
lated as if the Greek were émirsivovrat— 

‘ Such is the literal version of the Greek, rpdc¢ ry wéXee: which Fi- 
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none of such foreigners make any innovation ; and distributing 
correctly to them the claims of justice, and having an inter- 
course with them for what is necessary, but as little as possible. 
The second kind is he, who is in reality an inspector with his 
eyes, and receives! with his ears such sights, as are presented 
by the Muses. For every such person it is meet that lodgings 
should be fitted up near the temples by the kindness of people 
towards strangers ; and it is meet for the priests and the sweep- 
ers of the temples to take care? that, after they have staid a mo- 
derate time, and have seen and heard (all), for the sake of which 
they came, they take their departure, uninjured by doing or suf- 
fering any thing ; and let the priests be their judges, should any 
one of them do an injury to any one, or any one else® do an in- 
jury to any one of them, to within fifty drachms. But if there 
be a greater charge laid against them, it is requisite that the 
trial in such cases be before the Market-Stewards. The third 
kind of foreigner it is meet to receive in a public manner, 
when he arrives from another country on some public busi- 
ness. Him let the Generals, and the Hipparchs, and the 
Taxiarchs alone receive ; and let the care of such person 
rest with that one of the Prytanes, with whom alone any 
person, received as a stranger, takes up his abode. The 
fourth, should he come at any time, is a rarity; but if he 
should come, the counterpart of the Inspectors from us,‘ 
let him, first, be not less than fifty years of age; besides this, 
let him think it right to see something beautiful, and superior 
in its beauty to the things in other cities, °or to show something 
of the same kind to another city.” Let then every such person 
come unbidden to the doors of the wealthy and wise, as being 
himself another of such a kind.® And let him go to the house 
of the party, who is the guardian of the whole of education, trust- 


cinus renders, ‘‘in ipsis suburbiis.’? But such could scarcely be the 
meaning here. Plato wrote, I suspect, wpdc Ty éuzroAdy, “ for the purpose 
of traffic.” 
, _ L have adopted, with Stephens, the conjecture of Cornarius, déverac for 
EXET QL. 
? IT have omitted, with Ficinus, évipedeio@at kai, an evident explanation 
of rypereiv. 
° The sense evidently requires GAXo¢ for d\Xoy, as I have translated. 
* Ficinus alone inserts here “ hic ita recipietur,’? adopted by Taylor. 
*—§ Winckelmann would read cai dsigai Te kata Tabra ado TY WAL. 
§ i, e. both wealthy and wise. 
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ing that ! the reception of a stranger by one of those, who have 
gained a victory for virtue, will be sufficient for a stranger! 
of such a kind; and after being with some of these, and teach- 
ing in part, and learning in part,” let him go away honoured, 
as a friend should be by friends, with gifts and becoming 
honours. According to these laws it is meet to receive all 
strangers, both male and female, from another country, and to 
send out our own people, doing honour to Zeus, who presides 
over hospitality, nor to make an expulsion of foreigners by 
eatings and sacrifices, as *the nurslings of the Nile? do at 
present, nor yet by savage proclamations. 

[7.] Let a person, who makes himself a guarantee, make it 
in an explicit manner, by acknowledging the whole transaction 
in writing, before not less than three witnesses, where the 
guarantee is for a sum under a thousand drachms; but, if 
above a thousand, before not less than five. 4 Let the broker 
of a person, who sells any thing not justly, or is not trust- 
worthy, be a guarantee ;* and let the broker, like the seller, 
be amenable to a lawsuit. 

If a person wishes to search for his property in the pos- 
session of another party, let him, having previously sworn by 
the gods who preside over laws, that he expects to find (the 
property), search for it, either naked, or wearing a small cloak 


1_l The Greek is Zévoc rw rowtTw Eevive ryvy—where Ast, unable to 


understand r7)yv, would omit it. But the difficulty rests rather in £évog— 
Zeviore. I have therefore translated as if Plato had written Eévioww—Zéry, 
where gévw is furnished by two MSS. Baiter suggests Eevoc—évp 7— 
and so does Grou. 

? Ficinus, followed by Taylor, inserts ‘‘ que discenda docendaque putavit.”’ 

3_3 Despite the assertion, kaQamep zorovar voy, it is hard to believe 
that in the time of Plato the people in Egypt fed upon foreigners and sa~ 
crificed them; while from the poetical expression, Qpéupara Neidov, one 
would suspect that Plato obtained the knowledge of the fact from some 
drama, the argument of which was similar to the Helena and Iphigenia 
in Tauris of Euripides. Ast however explains the passage by saying, 
that ‘‘to expel foreigners from banquets and sacrifices is to prohibit them 
the use of such things.” But the dative Bowpaor could not be thus taken 
in the sense of the genitive d70 Bowparwy. 

44 Such is the literal version of the Greek, where 6 to07wAGy means, 
in English, a “ broker,”’ i. e. the party who finds for the seller a purchaser. 
Ficinus however seems to have found the whole passage more full in his 
MS., for his version is “ fidejussor autem sit, qui prius vendidit, ejus de 
quo an jure possit vendere, dubitatur, atque ejus, qui videtur minus ad 
promissa sufficere.”’ 
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and ungirded;! and let the other permit him to search the 
house, and the portions sealed up or unsealed. But if any 
one does not allow the search to the party desiring it, let the 
party, who is prevented, bring an action, after setting a value 
upon the property sought;? and, if the person is convicted, 
let him pay for twice the loss of the property valued. If 
the master of the house happens to be abroad, let those that 
inhabit it permit the search of such portions as are unsealed, 
and let the searcher place his own seal by those already sealed, 
and appoint any person he pleases as a guard for five days. 
But if the master is absent for a longer time, let the other 
party take the City-Stewards along with him, and search it 
thus, by breaking the seals, and, together with the relations 
and City-Stewards, seal them again in the same manner (as 
before). 

Of property in dispute *it is meet to define the time,’ during 
which, if a person has held it, it will not be lawful to dispute 
it any longer. Of farms and dwellings indeed there will be 
in this way no dispute. But of other property, whatever a 
person may have had in his possession, if he appears to have 
used it in the city, and market-place, and at sacred rites, 
4(openly for a whole year,)* 5and no one has made a claim 
upon it, and he says he has been seeking (an owner)® during 
that time, but that the party has concealed himself and never 


! Ast, misled by “‘ precinctus ”’ in Ficinus, says that the object of this’ 
clause was, that the searching party might get over the business more 
speedily. But in that case the searcher would have been etfworoe, in 
Latin “‘succinctus.” By his being a@Zworo¢g he would lose the oppor- 
tunity of carrying away any small article of great value, concealed in the 
folds of the cloak. 

2 From “amiss rei” in Ficinus, Ast was led to rd épevywpevor, for 
Toy toevywvevoy, subsequently confirmed by two MSS. 

3_3 The Greek was once ypdvov Opoc, where Stephens wished to insert 
éorw—the remains of which, Stalbaum says, seem to be found in five 
MSS. that read yodvov dé bp0c: where however lies hid dei opicar— 
similar to ‘‘determinandum est ’’ in Ficinus. 

44 [ have adopted ‘‘aperte anno integro,’’ found in the version of 
Ficinus ; for otherwise the subsequent rotroy roy yedvoy would be un- 
intelligible. . 

55 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has “ atque 
hune non occuluisse constet, nec quisquam interea, quamvis querens, 
eam exegerit.”’ 

6 To complete the sense I have translated as if deowdrnv had dropt 
out between Oé and Znreiv. 
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appeared—if a person has thus held possession of any thing for 
a year, ‘and he continues to be the seeker,! let it be lawful for 
no person? to lay claim to property of this kind, after a year 
has gone by. But if a person uses it neither in the city nor 
in the market-place, but in the fields openly, and no one offers 
himself during five years (as the owner), let it not be lawful 
for any one, after the five years have elapsed, to lay claim to 
it for the remainder of time. But if any one uses it at home 
in the city, let the period (of laying claim) be for three 
years ; but if he uses it not openly in the country, for ten 
years; butif in another land, whenever (the owner) shall find 
it any where, let there be no definite period in all time for lay- 
ing claim to it. 

If any one by violence prevents another from being present 
at a trial, whether the party himself, or his witnesses, or his 
slave, or that of another person, let the cause be unfinished 
and undecisive ; but if (the party prevented) is a free-man, 
in addition to the cause being unfinished, let (the party pre- 
venting )® be in bonds for a year, and let him be amenable to 
a trial for making him a slave at the suit of any one, who 
wishes. And if any one by violence prevents an antagonist 
in a gymnastic or musical or any other contest from being 
present, let any one, who is willing, inform the prize-dis- 
tributors; and let them send to the contest a free-man, who is 
willing to contend ; but if they are unable (to do so), let them, 
should he, who has prevented a party from contending, be the 
victor, assign the reward of victory to the party prevented, and 
write him down as the victor in whatever temples he pleases ; 
but to the party preventing let it not be lawful for any offering 
or inscription of such a contest to exist; and let him be 
amenable to atrial for doing an injury, whether he is de- 
feated in the contest, or is the victor. 

If any one receives stolen property knowingly, let him un- 
dergo the same punishment as the thief. Let death, too, be 
the punishment of him, who harbours an exile.* For ° let every 

11 Such, I presume, is the meaning of 6 6 Cnrwy dvayévnra, for so 
we must read in lieu of dvayéywyrar—which I cannot understand ; nor 
could, I think, Ficinus, for he has omitted the whole sentence. 

2 I have adopted Ast’s pndevi for pndiv— 

3 Ficinus alone has what the sense requires—‘“‘ qui depulit—’”’ 


4 Ficinus alone adds here—‘‘ seu quemvis hujuscemodi fugientem—”’ 
5 Ficinus alone has ‘‘ quippe—”’ 
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one consider the same person a friend and enemy, as the state 
does. If any one makes privately a peace! with, or a war 
against, certain persons, without the public (sharing in it), 
let death be the punishment for such a one. But if any 
part of the state makes a peace with, or a war against, any 
persons for its own benefit for itself, let the Generals bring 
the authors of this affair before a court of justice; and let 
death be the punishment of the party convicted. For they, 
who serve their country in any way, ought to do so without 
gifts. And let there be no pretext or argument held out,? 
that for good deeds we ought to receive gifts, but not for bad. 
For it is not easy either to know,? or knowing ‘to restrain 
oneself? patiently, when this knowledge is obtained. It is, 
therefore, the safest plan to obey the law—‘“ Do not serve for 
gifts ”»—and let him who does not obey, simply die, when found 
guilty at a trial. 

With regard to the contribution of money to the public, it is 
meet for >the state of each person® to be valued, for many 
reasons; and for the parishioners to put down in writing be- 
fore the Rural-Stewards the yearly produce, in order that, as 
there are two contributions, the public may, after deliberating ® 
every year, make use of whichever it pleases, whether it be 
a part of the whole valuation, or of the income arising each 
year, exclusive of the sums paid for the joint-feasts. 

It is meet likewise for a man of moderate means to make 
moderate offerings to the gods. Now the Earth is the holy 
hearth of the whole’ domicile of all the gods. Let no one 

1 Of this an instance is feigned to take place in Aristoph, Ach. 291. See 
too Thucyd. v. 60, évi dvdpi rv éy rédec owévosrat. 

2 Instead of ératvotmevoyv, which I cannot understand, I have trans- 
Jated as if the Greek were ézurervomevov— 

3 Taylor adds, and so does Ast—‘‘ when actions are good or bad.” 

44 So Ficinus understood caprepeiv, as shown by his version—‘‘ con- 
tinere ’’—to which Ast adds—‘“ from accepting gifts.” 

55 | have translated asif the Greek were, not éxeacroy Thy odciay, but 
Exdorou THY ovoiay, similar to ‘‘ cujuscunque census—”’ in Ficinus. 

6 I have adopted Ast’s Boudevdpevor, applied to rd Snudovoy, instead of 
BovrEvopévwy, omitted entirely by Ficinus; for he probably saw it was 
without regimen. 

7 The Greek is waot, which, as it is omitted by Cicero Legg. ii. 18, 45, 
and Ficinus, Casaubon would reject on Apuleius Apolog. p. 30, ed. Lugd. 
1614, but Wagner on Cicero alter to waoa:; which would be correct only 


if olknowte be read with Ficinus in lieu of oixycewe, that requires maone, 
as I have translated. 
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then consecrate (the same thing)! a second time to the gods. 
But gold and silver in [other]? states, both privately and in 
temples, is an invidious possession.* And ivory, as belonging 4 
to a body, that has departed from life, is not a pure? offering to 
the gods. And iron and brass are the instruments of war.® Let, 
then, any one offer up whatever he pleases, of wood,’ and of one 
kind of wood,’ and, in a similar manner, of stone at the public 
temples ; and let the woven portion be not more than one 
month ’s work for one woman; and the colours becoming 
to a god, both in other things and those woven, should be 
white; and offer nothing dyed, except for warlike ornaments. 
But the most godlike gifts are birds and pictures, such as a 
painter could finish in a single day. And let all the other offer- 
ings be imitations after this fashion. 

Since then the portions of the whole state have been detailed, 
as to what number and of what kind they ought to be, and the 
laws have been mentioned relating to compacts of the greatest 
moment, it would be requisite that, as to what remains, the 
lawsuits 9 relating to all matters should be mentioned.’ In the 
first place, there should be in the courts of justice selected 
judges, whom the defendant and plaintiff may choose in com- 
mon, having the more becoming name of arbitrators, than 


> 


1 Cicero has ‘‘ iterum idem;”’ who therefore found in his MS. teod rad- 
uepovTw Tavra —unless he quoted from memory. Theodoret in The- 
rap. Serm. iil. p. 519, B., offers teody eixova—similar to “‘ simulacra ”’ in 
Ficinus, And in truth eicdva, or rather eiew, might easily have dropt out 
between tepay and caOtepovTw. What Plato wrote is quite uncertain. 

2 Both Cicero and Ficinus omit adAAaic, acknowledged by Clemens 
Alex. Strom. V. ii. p. 692, Pott., which I confess I cannot understand ; and 
I should therefore prefer zo\Aatc— 

3 Cicero’s version is “‘ res,” as if his MS. read yojpa. Compare Eurip. 
Pheen. 205, @iroWoydy re yorjpa Ondv yévog Ev. 

4 So Taylor, and after him Ast; who would, however, read dre \sXor- 
x6Toc¢ in lieu of avoX\thkorz 6roe— Heshould have suggested that dr’ had 
dropt out before a7— 

5 In lieu of evyeoec, Clemens, Theodoret, and Euseb. P. E. iii. 8, p. 99, 
D., offer evayéc, similar to “‘ satis castum”’ in Cicero. Ficinus has “‘in- 
eptum—” Perhaps Plato wrote ovx ebayov¢ xepog— 

§ Cicero adds ‘‘ non fani—”’ 

7 Ast explains ZéXov, where the genitive is without regimen, by “ quod 
attinet ad—’’ But é« has evidently dropt out between dpyava and Et)ov 
—similar to ‘‘ex ligno”’ in Ficinus, and é« Ai9ov in Theodoret. 

8 Cicero adds ‘‘ cavato—”’ 

9_9 The Greek is dikag—ytyvecPa, But Ficinus has—‘ de judiciis— 
dicamus ”’—which leads to dickagc—AéyeoPar: to which I have added zrepi 
ravrwy, commonly read before eipnrvTar just above. 
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of judges. Secondly, let those of the same village and parish 
divided according to a twelfth part (be the judges), before 
whom let those go to contest about greater damages, who 
shall not have had the cause decided before the first judges ; 
and let the defendant, if he is defeated a second time, pay the 
fifth part of the damages !in the indictment.! But if any one 
brings an accusation against the judges, and wishes to contest 
the matter a third time, let him carry the cause before the 
select judges; and if he is again defeated, let him pay the 
whole of the damages, and the half of it besides. But if the 
plaintiff, after being defeated before the first (judges), will 
not be quiet, but goes to the second, let him, if he is the 
victor, receive the fifth part; but if defeated, pay the same 
portion. And if the parties go to the third tribunal, not 
satisfied with the former trials, let the defendant, if defeated, 
pay 7as has been stated, the whole of the damages, and the 
half to boot,? but let the plaintiff pay the half only of the 
damages. With respect to the allotments of the tribunals,® 
and their fillings up,‘ and the appointments of persons ® to 
minister to the magistrates, and the times at which each of 
these ought to take place, and the matters relating to votes, 
and puttings off, and all that of such a kind necessarily takes 
place in lawsuits, and the obtaining by lot former and latter 
(trials) ® and the necessities of answers,’ and of coming (into 


1_1 The Greek words, rie ypadetonc diene, are not translated by Fi- - 
cinus, whose version is—‘‘ quin tam debiti partem persolvet.” 
°_? Ast, with the approbation of Stalbaum, would read 76 weumrnpdowor, 
Womreo eionrat, Kai THY Hodiay. But Cousin correctly observes that Wo7eo 
eionras is to be referred to THyv nucodiay, and not to TO wEeumTnpdotoy. 

3 If Plato had here an eye to the customs of his own country, he would 
have written ducaoréy, ‘ jurymen,”’ as is evident from the Scholiast’s 
explanation of Aristoph. Plut. 277. 

4 From the note of Ast it appears that Matthias in Miscell. Philolog. 
T. i. p. 3, p. 253, has discussed this passage. But as I have never seen 
the work, I am unable to state whether he has done so satisfactorily or 
not. Judging however from the extract made by Ast, it would seem that 
he has not thrown much light on the obscurity in tAnpwoec: by which 
word I suspect Plato meant to show, that, when all the special jurymen in 
any cause, called éxAexroi ducaorai, did not appear in court, their place 
was supplied by some of the common jurymen, who happened to be pre- 
sent, as is done to this day in England. 

5 Ast says that varnpeowy is here put for vrnoerov. 

6 Budeus, quoted by Ast, supplies here é«cw»— for the order, in which 
the suits were to be taken, was determined by lot. 

7 Harpocration explains azd«oissg by awodoyia. But I suspect it 
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court)! and all together that are the nearest of kin? to these, 
we have spoken of even before;? 4 but what is right is beautiful 
twice and thrice. All such legal matters then, as are of a 
trifling kind, it is requisite for a young legislator to fill up 
after an older one has passed them by. The tribunals re- 
lating to private suits, would, when existing in this way, have 
a sufficient measure. But those, that are public and com- 
mon, and which it is meet for the magistrates to make use 
of, (so as) to administer affairs suited to each office, 5are in 
many states the not unseemly legislation nor few of reason- 
able persons ;° from whence it is requisite for the guardians 
of the laws to furnish what is suited to the polity now being 
in a state of birth, by reasoning together, and correcting them- 
selves (and) testing by experience, until each of the points 
shall appear to be laid down sufliciently ; and then by putting 
a finish, to place a seal on what is to be thus irremovable, 
and to use them for the whole of life. But what relates to 


means what is called ‘‘an answer’”’ given to an “ interrogatory,”’ put by 
one party to another, as in the Court of Chancery in England. 

! Ast explains mapakaraBacec, as if it were put for caraBaore, thus 
neglecting the meaning of apa entirely. Grou suggested wapaxara- 
Boov. For by zapaxaraGodkn was meant a certain sum deposited in 
court in certain causes by opposing parties, and which was lost by the 
defeated one. The whole passage was however so little intelligible to 
Ficinus, that he has introduced after “‘ de mora et dilatione judicu,’’ an- 
swering to avaPBoAdy, apparently out of his own head, * termino, cita- 
tione, repulsa.’’ Cousin prefers the sense given by Ast. 

? In Greek adeA¢a, which is used metaphorically in a similar manner 
elsewhere. See at Epistol. 6, p. 499, n. 4. 

3 This assertion seems here very strange. For Plato has touched 
upon scarcely one of these matters before. But if etzrowey piv kai rpdc- 
Qev is to be united to what follows, then is there something wanting at 
the close of the preceding paragraph, supplied by Ficinus, who has 
*‘quamvis in superioribus tetigimus, tamen, que pulchra sunt, ut habet 
proverbium, et bis et ter recte dici possunt,’’ which is at once intelligent 
and elegant, what cannot be said of the Greek ; where Stephens was the 
first to find some difficulty, but failed to correct it. Cousin refers to vi. 
§ 12 and 13, although he confesses that there is nothing to be found there 
precisely bearing on the points detailed here. 

—‘ Such is the literal version of the Greek. Cornarius has “sed 
pulchrum est quod rectum est, etiam bis ac ter,” with which Ast indeed 
is satisfied ; but Aéyerv could not be omitted, as shown by vi. § 3, Gorg. 
§ 117, and Phileb. § 140. 

ae Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has “in multis civitatibus a pru- 
dentibus viris, recte constituta reperiuntur,”’ thus omitting ob« d\iya— 
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the silence and the good-omened language! of the judges and 
the contrary, and what in other states cause ?(the mind) of 
the many to change improperly (about) things? just, good, 
and honourable, these have been mentioned in part; but a part 
will be still mentioned towards the end. ‘To all of which it is 
requisite for him, who is about to be an impartial judge accord- 
ing to justice, to look, and possessing *them in writing to learn 
respecting all.* For of all objects of learning the matters 
laid down relating to laws have the greatest power to make 
the learner better ; *which event, if the laws are laid down 
correctly, would take place (well) ;4 or vainly would the law, 
(considered) by us divine and wonderful, possess a name having 
an affinity with intellect.° And moreover °%of the rest of dis- 
courses whatever are detailed in poems, as the praise or blame 
of some persons, or whatever in prose, whether in writings, or 
in all the rest of daily meetings, and are disputed about 
through a love of contention, and through concessions some- 
times very foolish ®°—of all these the writings of the legislator 


' Ficinus, followed by Taylor, renders evdypuiac by “ laude vituper- 
ationeque—”’ 

°_2 The Greek is wapad\arre Tov roAXNWY — OuKaiwy, which Fi- 
cinus unable to understand, omits r®@» vroAAwy, and thus renders—“ de 
justis—que in allis civitatibus differunt.’’ I have translated as if it were 
originally—zoAXov voty—repl OiKkaiwy— 

33 The Greek is at present yodupara a’rwy mipt pavOdvey: which 
Ast unable to understand, has adopted wdpa for zréo, as suggested by — 
Stephens. But mapa is never thus put after its case, as wéor constantly 
is. I have translated as if it were originally yeypaupéy abra ravTwy 
wéot pavOdvey. Ficinus has, what he considered to be the general 
sense, ‘‘atque operam dare, ut has legum constitutiones ante omnia dis- 
cat et mente firmiter teneat.”’ 

44 The Greek is & eiweo— But two MSS. omit @— They should 
have read 6 ed, eiaeo—as I have translated. On the phrase es—yiyvoir’ 
av, see my Poppo’s Prolegom. p. 182. 

5 In a similar strain it has been said by some English lawyer, who per- 
haps had heard of this passage in Plato, that ‘‘ Law is the perfection of 
Reason.’? With regard to this notion of the Athenian philosopher, Tay- 
lor remarks that ydpoc is properly vod dcavopyyj—an idea obtained, I sus- 
pect, from Proclus or some other Neo-Platonist. 

S‘—S Such is the literal version of the Greek, where I can scarcely dis- 
cover what Plato is aiming at. How much more intelligible is the Latin 
of Ficinus—‘‘ Nam cum multi sermones de laude vituperationeque non- 
nullorum, partim carminibus, partim soluta oratione, tum scripti circum- 
ferantur, tum quotidie in coronis, seu contendendo sive falso assentiendo, 
habeantur.” With regard to d\X\ate waoate svvovaciac, which could not 
be thus opposed to ypdupacty, the author wrote, I suspect, AaXiag wa- 
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would be the clearest touchstone; which it behoves a good 
juryman to possess in himself, the remedies, as it were, against 
the poison of other discourses ; and by putting himself and the 
state in a straight course, !to furnish to the good an abiding and 
an increase in justice;! but to the bad a change, to the best 
of his power, from ignorance and intemperance, and timidity, 
and in one word, from all injustice; to such at least of the bad 
as have opinions that can be cured; but to such as have (their 
opinions) really ? woven by fate,? the jurymen and leaders of 
the jurymen would be deserving of praise from the whole state, 
by assigning, what would be frequently said justly, death as 
the cure for minds so disposed. After the lawsuits, that occur 
yearly, have been decided upon, and come to an end, it is neces- 
sary for carrying out the proceedings after the verdict,? that 
these laws should hold good. Let the magistrate, who tried the 
cause, hand over to the victor all the monies of the defeated 
party, except what is required for necessaries, immediately after 
each verdict has been proclaimed by the cryer and in the hear- 
ing of the jury. And when a month, next upon those, when 
lawsuits are tried, shall have arrived, unless a party has will- 
ingly sent the victor willingly away,‘ let the magistrate, who 
tried the cause, follow the victor, and deliver to him the pro- 
perty of the party in his debt. But if he has not the where- 
withal, and there is a deficiency not less than a drachm, let 
him have no lawsuit against any other person, until he has 
paid to the full the whole of what is due to the victor ; but to 


onc suvvovociatc, which would be in one Greek word Aeoxyatc. Reasonably 
then did Ficinus omit rai¢ a\Aate wacate as being unintelligible. 

1_1 Tn lieu of the words in the text, here translated literally, Ficinus 
has most strangely, ‘‘ bonos confirmabit atque extollet-—’’ which Taylor 
has followed in his “ confirming and praising—”’ 

2? Ast explains émcxexAwopévar by “ fato quasi destinate, ut immutari 
non possint.’’ Ficinus however, justly despairing of being able to make 
any sense out of the Greek, as it stands at present, has followed the train 
of thought, and translated ‘‘ nam si sanari non possunt,’’ adopted by Tay- 
lor, Unless I am greatly mistaken, Plato wrote aoxexXavopévat, in 
the sense of the Latin, ‘‘ conclamate—’’ which would be a proper anti- 
thesis to taotpor. 

3 Such is the meaning here of zpd%eotv, which would be rather, in cor- 
rect Greek, txapagteouy. 

4 Ast correctly explains awah\arrnrat by “ creditori satisfaciat debito 
solvendo;”’ and aptly refers to Demosth. p. 914, 4, R.; 1189, 13; and 
249, 28. The phrase in English would be, “‘ satisfy the plaintiff.” 
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others let there be lawsuits decisively.! And if any one when 
condemned ?(unjustly) takes (any thing)? from the condemn- 
ing magistrate, let the parties unjustly despoiled bring him 
before the tribunal of the guardians of the laws; and if he is 
cast in this suit, let him be punished with death, as one who 
is destroying the whole state and the laws. 

[9.] To a man ®after this,? who has been born and brought 
up, and has begotten children and brought them up, and has 
been mixed up with contracts in a moderate manner, and has 
made restitution, if he has done any one an injury, and 4on the 
other hand received* (when injured)° what is just in law,® 
7(and) in turn’ has grown old, his end would take place ac- 
cording to nature. 

With respect then to the dead, whether a person be male 
or female, let the interpreters (of the gods) have full powers to 
8 detail the laws of the gods under the earth, and of those here 
relating to things divine!° (and) what it is proper to be done. 
But let the receptacles be in such spots as are not cultivated 
at all; nor let the monument be either great or small; but 
such spots, as being useless, possess!! a nature fitted for 


1 Ficinus omits cvpiwe, for I presume he could not understand it, nor 
can I. 

2_2 Ficinus has “ leeserit aut quicquam eorum injuste abstulerit,”’ thus 
supplying vt, which Ast correctly says apyoijrae requires. 

353 Ficinus, unable, like myself, to understand 70 wera rovro, has omit- 
ted those words, and inserted in their place, apparently out of his own 
head-—‘‘ sub his legibus ’’—adopted tacitly by Taylor. 

4_4 The Greek is éeAaBdv7r. But in the phrase Aap Pave diac, 
the preposition é« is never, I believe, added. I have therefore translated 
as if the Greek were av X\aBdovTi— 

5 I have inserted, what the very balance of the sentence requires, which 
would be in Greek cai 70ucnpévp— 

6 Instead of AaBdrre ody, I suspect Plato wrote, as I have translated, 
AaBorvre Td toov ev— 

7—1 The Greek is at present év wotoa. But as poipa would be more 
correctly applied to reAeuvr7 than ynpacayrt, I have translated as if the 
Greek were év péper— 

8 T have adopted the splendid emendation of Valckenaer on Herodot. vii. 
106, cupioug poaZew' Tac OnKac Oé, in lieu of Kupiove PoaorTac’ Onkac dé— 
Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has ‘‘ secundum responsa interpretum fiant.” 

® In lieu of rwy ryde Ficinus found in his MS. réy dvw, as shown by 
his version—“ sive superos,”’ adopted by Taylor. 

10 To avoid the strange expression epi ra Oeia, Ficinus has “ parent- 
ationes,”’ as if he had found in his MS. wept ra évyragia— 

1 The Greek is—d 0é » xapa dexopévyn kpbarev, which Stephens would 
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that alone, and which easily receive and conceal the bodies of 
the dead in the least painful manner to the living, these (it 
is meet) to fill up. |! For whatever the earth, being a mother, 
naturally wishes to bear as food for man, of this! let no one alive 
or dead deprive any of us still living. And heap up no mound 
higher than what would be the completed work of five men 
in five days. And make not the upright tomb-stones greater 
than what may contain the praises of the deceased in not more 
than four heroic verses. And let the laying out of the corpse 
within (the house), be ?for not a shorter or longer? time than 
to show ® that the person is in a death-like trance, or really dead. 
But the carrying out to the tomb would, as human affairs are, 
be for a moderate period on the third day nearly. It is meet 
likewise to be persuaded by the legislator on other points, namely, 
when he says that soul is altogether superior to body ; and that 
there is nothing, but the soul, which causes each of us to be 
4in this life the very thing we are ;* and that the body, like an 
image, follows each of us; and that, when we are dead, the 
bodies of the deceased are beautifully said to be image-like 
forms ; and that each of us, being in reality immortal,° but called 


correct by reading either & 0é& rij¢ ywoac, or & Ot tv TY yw: but Ast, 7 
68 6 ywoa, of which Stalbaum approves. Ficinus has—‘‘ ad cetera in- 
utilis,’’ which has led me to @ dé dioxwpa—deyspeva €b Kovmrav— From 
Cicero de Legg. ii. 27, 76, who seems to have quoted the passage from 
memory, nothing is to be obtained. 

1! Ficinus, unable, no doubt, to make out the’syntax in the Greek, has 
given merely an abridgment of the general sense, adopted to the letter by 
Taylor—“ nec enim a vivis neque a mortuis terre matris foecunditas im- 
pedienda est.” To meet all the difficulty, I have translated as if moog 
Travra were a corruption of ric ravra, to be placed after pyre Cov—for 
thus Zév ric ravta would balance rig az00avwy, and ratra—rov Zwvra 
be, as usual, the two accusatives after orépeirw. 

2__2 The Greek is in five MSS, zpwroyv, in lieu of rpérepoy in one. But 
as Ficinus has ‘‘non breviori vel longiori tempore,” I suspect he found in 
his MS. p) paxpdorepoy péy 7 puxpdrepov— At least all the MSS. read 
pév puxodrepor for py pakpdorepov. 

3 Although rov OnAodvrog might perhaps stand, yet correct Greek 
would require the infinitive rod dnhovy— 

4_4 The Greek is at present éy air re ry Biw—rovr’ sivar. But 
Ficinus has—“‘in hac vita—hoe ipsum sit quod sumus.” He therefore 
found in his MS.év rovrw re r@ Bip—O éoper, ard rovr’ eivar— 

5 In the Greek eiva follows here a@avaroy, which cannot, as remarked 
by Stephens, be united to dyra OvTwe, nor to érovopalopevoy, We 
might indeed read petvac; but then we must insert re after wapd, similar 

| to ‘eamque”’ in Ficinus. : 
| 2M 
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by the name of soul, depart to other! gods, to render an ac-. 


count, as the law of our country asserts, full of confidence to 
the good, but very fearful to the bad; and that to this (last) 
one there is no great assistance when dead. For it behoved 


all the relatives to aid the living man, so that he might. 


have lived, when living, most just and holy, and when 
dead, have been punished for his wicked sins, during the 
life after this. Since then such is the case, there is no need 
to ruin a family by acting in a luxurious manner,? through 
thinking that the mass of flesh, which is buried, belongs 
to him; 3but not that his son, who lies dead, or brother, or 
whomsoever he regrets the most, and conceives he is burying, 
has departed, after bringing to an end‘ and fulfilling his fate ; 


and that he ought °to do the best with present events,° by ex-. 


pending a moderate sum upon, as it were, °the lifeless altar of 
those in the earth. Now the legislature would divine what 
this moderate (expense) would be in not the most unseemly 
manner. Let this then be the law. By him in the highest census 


of property let there be expended not more than five mine 


on the whole funeral ; by him of the second class, three mine ; 
and two, by him of the third ; and let one mina be the measure 
of expense to him of the fourth.? And it is necessary for 
the guardians of the laws §to do many other things,® and to 
take care of many things, and especially of this, that they may 


1 The word a\Xovg is added because the soul, as being immortal, is con-. 


sidered itself a god. 

2 As Wyttenbach on the Phedo, p. 325, correctly saw that the sense 
is here “‘sepultura sumptuosa.”’ it is strange he did not see likewise that 
Plato wrote dvarpupwovrwe, as I have translated, not dradepdyTwe. 

3_3 The Greek is at present &\X’ ixeivorv— But éxeivoy has no mean- 
ing here, while the antithesis requires the negative. Hence I have trans- 
lated as if the Greek were originally—aANX’ od Keipevov— 

* Ficinus, in lieu of zepaivoyra cai, which he omits, has ‘‘ alio”—and 
so after him has Taylor. 

5__5 The proverb 76 vapor ed vrorsiy is found again in Gorg. p, 499, C. 
Sometimes in lieu of zrovety we meet with reBévat, or even OsoaTrevery, 
as in Soph. Philoct, 149. 

‘6 The Greek is sig dWuyor yOoviwy Bwydy. Ficinus has—‘ ad 
manium aram, anima carentem—’’ But as every altar is dvyoc, one 
would have expected here diywy ror xPoviwy Bwpor. 

7 Ficinus, followed by Taylor to the letter, inserts here— atque ita 
singulorum moderata erit impensa—”’ 


88 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 


after him by Taylor. 
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live attending to boys and men, and ! persons of every age.! 
And moreover, at the end (of the life) of all, let one of the 
guardians of the laws, whom the relations of the deceased shall 
2take as a superintendent,” act as president,? 4to whom let 
whatever takes place in a proper and moderate manner be an 
honour ; but what in not a proper manner, a disgrace.4 And 
let the laying out, and (carrying out), and all the rest relat- 
ing to such matters, take place according to this law. .But 
things of this kind it is meet to give up to the legislator, who 
lays down a political law.® It would be a thing unseemly to 
order, or not, persons to weep for the dead; but it is neces- 
sary ‘ to forbid them to lament loudly, and to send the voice like 
that of a messenger ® out of the house, and to bring forth® the: 
corpse into the open part of the roads,'° and to talk !! while go-' 
ing along the paths, and to go!” out of the city before day. Let 
such laws then be thus laid down on these points; and let 
him, who is obedient, be exempt from punishment; but let 
him, who disobeys one of the guardians of the laws, be 
punished by a punishment that appears fit to all in common. 
What other burials, or non-burials, in the case of persons 
guilty of parricide and sacrilege, and all acts of such a kind, 


—! Ficinus, followed in part by Taylor, has—‘ et, ut summatim di- 
cam cujuscunque sexus vel etatis homines—” 

—* Ficinus has—‘“‘ conjuncti elegerint, funus totum observet.” 

3 The Greek is éxtorarei. But two MSS. értorarni—which leads to 
émisTaToin av— : 

—‘ Ficinus, followed by Taylor, has—“‘ provideatque, ut bene modera- 
teque omnia, non contra gerantur; et illud sibi honori, hoc dedecori sit.” 

5 I have adopted ‘“‘elationes,’’ found in Ficinus, but neglected by 
Taylor. 

6 Ast was the first to approve of mroXuriKdy vopor, found in the MS. of 
Ficinus, in lieu of moet icy) vou, as Shown by his version, “‘ civilis autem 
legislator’ concedatur ista.’ 

7 The best MS, has «t avroyopevery : where enidenthy lies hid dei arra- 
popes ete as I have translated. 

§ In e£ayyéAXevy is an allusion to the tragic stage; where an Efayyedo¢ 
was frequently introduced to tell of any terrible event, that had happened 
in a house. 

® Ficinus has “efferre:” from which, or from Stobeus-cxxi. p. 613, 
Stephens suggested mpodyecy in lieu of Mmpooayety. 

10 Ficinus, followed by T aylor, has ‘ ‘ vias—frequentiores—”” 

1 Ficinus renders ¢0éyyeo0at “ ejulare,”’ a meaning that verb never has. 

12 The Greek is eivat. I have translated as if it were originally ¢ lévar— 
Ficinus has “‘ se afflictare non liceat; ’’ where ‘non liceat”’ confirms my 
dei amrayopevery just above. 

2m 2 
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take place of the dead, these have been spoken of in our previous 
discourse and laid down by law; so that our legislation would 
now have nearly arrived at the end. But the end is not in 
having on each occasion done of nearly all matters something, 
nor in possessing and in settling, ! but in having discovered a 
preservation for what has been produced, and in thinking that 
all, which ought to have been done, has been then done com- 
pletely ; but previously, that the whole is incomplete.’ 

Clin. You speak well, O guest. But tell me still more clear- 
ly, for what purpose has been said, what has just now been 
said ? 

[10.] Athen. Much, Clinias, of former (sayings) have been 
hymned beautifully, and nearly not the least so are the appel- 
lations of the Fates. 

Clin. What are these ? 

Athen. In Lachesis being the first, Clotho the second, and 
- Atropos the third, ?the saviour of what has been asserted, 
things assimilated by that of those woven by fire, of working 
out a power not to be turned aside;? which in a city and polity 
ought not only to furnish health and safety to bodies, but a 
good state of law in souls, or rather the preservation of laws. 
But it appears to me that this is yet wanting to laws, how it 
is needful? for a power to exist in them to be according to 
nature not turned. 

Clin. You speak of no small affair, if it is possible to find 
how a thing of this kind may exist in every possession. 

Athen. But this is possible, as it appears to me, in every 
respect at present. 

Clin. Let us then by all means not separate until we 


1_1 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, followed by 
Taylor, has—‘“‘ sed in eo potius, quod, sicut recte sunt facta, ita et firmi- 
ter stabilita sint; in hujusmodi enim conservatione putandum est, quan- 
tum oportuit, factum esse; aliter minime.’’ With regard to the sentiment, 
Juvenal seems to have.had a recollection of it, when he wrote— “ Nil ac- 
tum censet, dum quid superesset agendum—’”’ 

*_2 Such is the literal translation of the unintelligible Greek—owret- 
oav TOY NEXOEvTwY ATrEKacpiva TH TWY KAwoOEYTWY TP TUPI, THY apE- 
TAOTpopoy aTEepyaZopévwy OvUyapuy : where in lieu of AeyOévTwy Bekker 
suggests AnyOevrwy, and so does Sydenham. Ast, AaydyvTwy. Corna- 
rius proposed dice for wupi: but Ast, miAwoee or widgoer: Winckel- 
mann, Ty ovowepdy: and Baiter, rokdmy— What Plato wrote might 
perhaps be recovered by a bold conjectural scholar. 

’ Ficinus has, what is preferable, “‘ possit—”’ 
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have supplied this very thing to the laws already mentioned. 
For it is ridiculous to labour at any thing in vain, and not to 
lay down something stable. 

Megil. You correctly exhort me: and you will find me to 
be such another person. 

Clin. You speak indeed well. What then, say you, would 
this preservation be, and after what fashion for aur polity and 
laws? 

Athen. Have we not said that an assembly ought to be 
held in our city of this kind—That ten of the oldest guar- 
dians of the laws and those, who have received the prizes for 
good conduct, ought ever to be gathered together at the 
same spot [with them]?! and further, that those, who had 
gone abroad? to make a search, if perchance it has happened 
to them to hear of any thing opportune for guarding the laws, 
(ought),? on arriving safe at home, to be voted, ‘after having 
been tested by these very doings, worthy to become par- 
takers of the assembly?‘ and in addition to this, that each 
- ought to take as an ally one of the young men, not less than 
thirty years of age, °and that he himself, after deciding that 
the young man was a worthy character both by nature and 
nurture, should introduce him to the others; and, if it should 
seem good to the others, that he should take him as an ally; 
but if not, that the judgment, which may have taken place, 
should be kept secret from the rest, and especially the party 
rejected ;> and that the assembly ought toe be at day-break, 
when there is leisure for the most part to every one from all 
other business, both public and private? Something of this 
kind was stated by us in the preceding discourse. 

Clin. It was. 

Athen. Resuming then the subject relating to this very as- 


This roérose at the end of the paragr aph seems perfectly useless. 
Ficinus adds here ‘‘multas urbes—”’ Taylor, ‘many regicis—” 
Although Ast saw that «cat had no meaning here, yet he did not see 
that t perhaps it was an error for dta— 

4 Ficinus, followed to the letter by Taylor, has “‘sed hi ad ceetum 
telnet non recipiantur, nisi ex ea peregrinatione incorrupti et integri 
rediisse, et caetu digni esse probentur.”’ 

—5 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, whom Taylor 
has followed closely, has most strangely only *‘ qui natura educationeque 
digni esse asciscenti primum, deinde et universo ceetui, videantur: quod — 
si quis indignus adhibeatur, nullius momenti sententia sit.” 
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sembly, I would say something of this kind. I assert then that 
if any one throws out this, as an anchor! for the whole city, 
that it has in itself every thing requisite to preserve all we 
wish. 

Clin. How so ? 

Athen. ?On what comes after this an opportunity will occur 
for our speaking correctly, and to omit nothing of our readi- 
ness (to act).? 

Clin. You speak exceedingly well; and do as you intend. 

Athen. It is meet therefore, Clinias, to understand that 
with respect to every thing there is a saviour suited to each 
kind of work ; as in an animal, the soul and the head are na- 
turally the greatest. 

Clin. How again say you? 

Athen. The power of these two, doubtless, affords safety to 
the whole animal. 

Clin. How? 

Athen. In soul there is, besides other things, intellect im- 
planted; and in the head, besides other things, sight and 
hearing. And, in short, intellect being mingled with the most 
beautiful senses, and becoming one, it would justly be called 
the preservation of each. 

Clin. It appears so at least. 

Athen. So indeed it appears. But would not intellect, when 
conversant about something, and mingled with the senses, be-. 
come the safety of vessels, both in storms and fair weather? Do 
not, in the case of a ship, the pilot and the sailors, by ming- 
ling their senses with the intellect of the pilot, preserve both 
themselves and what relates to the ship? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. But there is no need of many examples relating to 
things of this kind ; but let us consider, as in the case of armies, 
and (diseases),? after laying down what mark would both 
generals and all the ministering of physicians direct their 
aim (for the sake) of preservation. 


- On this metaphor Ast refers to Wyttenbach Plutarch, S. N. V. p. 
4, 

*—? Ficinus has again most strangely—‘‘ Opportune modo dicemus to- 
tisque viribus incumbemus.” 

3 I have adopted Baiter’s vécwyv, which might easily have dropt out 
before vonowperv. Ficinus has “in exercitu et medicina,” as if he had 
found in his MS. tarpixje, what Cornarius was the first to remark. 
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1 Clin. Very right.} 

Athen. Does not the former (aim at) victory, and the power 
over the enemy ? and the latter ?[ of physicians and their assist- 
ants, |? at a preparation for the health of the body ? 

Clin. How not? 

Athen. But if the physician is ignorant of that relating to 
the body, which we now call health, or the general of that re- 
lating to victory, or of the other things we have mentioned, 
would either appear to possess intellect relating to any of 
these matters ? 

Clin. How could they ? 

Athen. But what with respect toa city? If any one is ig- 
norant of the mark, at which a statesman ought to look, could 
he in the first place be justly denominated a ruler? And in 
the next, would he be able to preserve that, of the scope of 
which he knows nothing at all? 

Clin. How could he? 

[11.] Athen. It is necessary therefore now, as it seems, if 
the settlement of this our country is to have an end, that there 
should be something in it, that knows, in the first place, what 
we call the mark, * whatever that may happen to be in a states- 
man’s view ;° next, after what manner it is requisite to partake 
of it; and which of the laws first, and, afterwards, who among 
men, will properly or improperly consult witha view toit. But 
if there shall be any state devoid of a thing of this kind, it 
will not be wonderful, if, by being mindless and senseless, it 
should on each occasion perform in each of its doings what- 
ever presents itself by chance. 

Clin. You speak the truth. 

Athen. Now then, in what part of our state, or pursuits, is 
there any sufficient guard whatever prepared of such a kind? 
Have it we in our power to tell ? 

Clin. Not I indeed, guest, clearly. But, if I must make a 
guess, this discourse seems to me to tend to that assembly, 
which you said ought to come together at night. 

Athen. You have rightly understood me, Clinias; and, as 

1! This answer of Clinias seems very strange. Unless I am mistaken, 
600W¢ belongs to the speech of the Athenian. © 

2__2 The words between the brackets are correctly omitted by Ficinus, 
and after him by Taylor. 


3_3 Taylor omits entirely the words between the numerals. Ficinus 
has—* quisnam civilis sit finis.”” 
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the present reasoning indicates, this (assembly) ought to pos- 
‘sess every virtue; the beginning of which is not to be wander- 
ing, by guessing at many things, but by looking to one thing, 
always to direct every thought, like arrows, to this. 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Now then we shall learn that it is not a wonderful 
thing for the legal institutions of cities to wander ; because the 
system of laws in each city looks, one to one thing, and another 
to another. And for !the most part it is no wonder that! to 
some the limit is that of what is just, in order that certain 
persons, whether they happen to be better or worse, may have 
dominion over the state; to others, that they may be wealthy, 
whether they are slaves of certain persons, or not; the atten- 
tion of others again is urged on to a life forsooth of liberty ; 
' but others are regulated by laws, ? like two united,? looking to 
both, that they may be free (themselves),? and the lords of 
other states. But the wisest, as they think themselves, (look) 
to these, and to all such points as these together, and not to 
any one (singly),* as they are unable to mention any one thing 
held in pre-eminent honour, to which it is needful for them 
to direct® the rest. 

Clin. Would not then, O guest, our assertion formerly 
laid down be right ; for we said that the whole of our laws 
ought always to look to one point; and we conceded that 
this might be called very correctly virtue. 

Athen. Yes. 

Clin. And we laid down surely that virtue is fourfold. 

Athen. Entirely so. 

Clin. And that of all these, intellect was the leader, to 
which all other things, and three of the virtues, ought to look. 

Athen. You have followed me in a most beautiful manner, 


'—! The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 

22 So Ast explains £ivdvo— But Ficinus “ad duo”—omitting mod¢ 
apgow BrEworvrec, whom Taylor follows, as usual. 

° Ficinus has correctly “ipsi,” in Greek adroit, to balance a\kwv— 
By comparing iii. p. 694, A. § 11, abrot thebOepor tyévovro, xara O& 
GhAwy wordy Secmorat, Stephens would read wodAdGy for wéAEwr. 

* I have adopted the reading suggested by Stephens. ef¢ tv dé 06° odd’ ty 
—For 0¥° o%0’--are thus constantly united in Plato. See at The Ban- 
guet, § 8, n. 83. 

* Ficinus has “ ad quod cetera dirigant ’—as if his MS. read rpézeev, 
not Brérey 
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Clinias ; and follow me too in what remains. For we have said, 
that the intellect of the pilot, and of the physician, and of the ge- 
neral, looks to that one point, ! to which it ought to look ;! but 
examining the intellect of the statesman, we are at that point 
now ; and interrogating it, as if it were a person, we will say— 
O wonderful creature, to what point are you looking? What is 
that one thing, of which the intellect of the physician can speak 
inaclear manner? but of which you, who are forsooth 2 superior, 
as you would say, to all clever persons, will not have it in your 
power to speak? Or can you, Megillus and Clinias, define 
and speak for him, and tell me what it is, as 1 have defined to 
you in behalf of many other matters ? 

Clin. By no means, guest. 

Athen. But what, * ought we not to be desirous of knowing 
well? what it is, and in what it is? 

Clin. *In what, for example, do you mean ? 4 

Athen. For example, when we said that there are four spe- 
cies of virtue, it-is evidently necessary to say that each is one, 
since they are four. 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. And yet we call all these one. For we say that 
fortitude is a virtue, and that prudence is a virtue, and the 
two others (likewise), as if this virtue was not in reality many 
things, but only one. 

Clin. Entirely so. | 

Athen. So far, then, as these two differ from each other, and 
have received two names, and the other two (likewise), there 
is no difficulty in speaking of them; but so far as we apply 
to both one (name) of virtue, and to the others (likewise), it is 
not easy to speak of them. 

Clin, How say you? 


1_1 The words between, the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, who 
perhaps could not understand oi 6% BAéwerv: where Ast was the first to 
edit of Osi BAewery, found subsequently in two MSS. And so too 
Sydenham after Stephens. 

2 Although Stephens saw that @v-d:agpéowy is scarcely correct, yet he 
did not see that Plato wrote we 627)—used here ironically, as elsewhere. 

33 ] have translated as if the Greek were ov re dei ro00upeioBai y 
ey Luvideiyv— not Ore dei wpoOvpeioOar re Evrvdsiv—where Ore and re are 
equally unintelligible. Ficinus has “‘ An non querendum putatis—”’ 

3__3 Ficinus, apparently unable to understand oioy éy riot déyerc, has 
“‘Dic plane.” 
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Athen. It is not difficult to explain what I mean. For let 
us distribute among ourselves the (business of) interrogating 
and answering. 

Clin. How again are you speaking ? 

Athen. Ask me why, when speaking of virtue as one thing, 
we have given this appellation to two things, one of which is 
fortitude, and the other prudence? for I will tell you the 
reason. Because one of these is conversant with‘ fear, from 
whence! both wild beasts participate in fortitude, and so do 
the habits of children very young. For the soul may be brave 
without reason and from nature; but on the other hand, with- 
out reason it never has been prudent and possessed of intellect, 
nor is it so now, nor will it ever be, since this is a different thing.” 

Clin. You speak truly. 

Athen. In what way then these are different and two, you - 
have received from me through the reasoning; but in what 
way they are one and the same, do you on the other hand tell 
me. But bear in mind that you are going to tell me in what 
way, being four, they are one; and require of me (to tell),? 
after you have shown that they are one, in what way they 
are again four. And after this, let us consider whether for 
him,* who would know sufficiently respecting any thing what- 
ever, to which there is both a name and a definition, it is meet 
to know only the name, but to be ignorant of the definition ; 
or whether it is disgraceful for him, who knows® something of 
what excels in magnitude and beauty, to be ignorant of all 
such matters as these. 

Clin. It appears so. 

Athen. But is there any thing of greater consequence for a 
legislator and a guardian of the laws, and for him, who is 


' In lieu of od Ficinus found, as remarked by Stephens, 00ev, as shown 
by his version ‘‘ unde—”’ 

2 Ficinus has more intelligibly, ‘‘aliud ergo hee est quam illa,”’ i. e. 
that prudence is a different thing from fortitude. Of this Shakspeare 
was well aware, when he made Falstaff say that ‘‘ Discretion is the bet- 
ter part of Valour.” 

> After rérrapa Ast says that épety is to be supplied. I suspect it has 
dropt out by accident. 

* Ficinus has “ intellecturus,”’ as if his MS. read etdévat péddovra in- 
stead of e(dora, which, if preserved, would require ody tkavéc, to the 
detriment of the sense. 

' * [I have adopted with Ast yrdvra, for ye évra, as suggested by Cor- 
narius. 
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thought to excel all others in virtue, and who has received 
the rewards of victory in these very points, than fortitude, 
temperance, justice, and ge gh . 

Clin. How can there be? 

Athen. On these points then ought not holy interpretery, 
and teachers, and legislators, and the guardians of others, to 
(speak)! to him, who requests to know and to perceive, or who 
requests to be punished and reproved” when erring, by teach- 
ing him what power virtue and vice possess, and by showing 
that they (themselves) excel the rest in every respect ? Or 
must some poet come?® to the city, or an instructor of youth, 
and assert that he is seen to be better than him, who has been 
the victor in every virtue? And then will it appear wonder- 
ful in a state like this, where both in word and deed the guar- 
dians would be incompetent through their‘ not having correctly 4 
a knowledge of virtue, that such a state, by being without a 
guard, should suffer ‘what the majority of existing states 
suffer ? 

Clin. Not at all (wonderful), as it seems. } 

[12.] Athen. What then, must we do what we just now 
said? Or how must we make the guardians more exact with 
respect to virtue, in deed and word, than the masses? Or 
after what manner will our state be assimilated to the head 
and senses of the prudent, through possessing in itself a guard 
of this kind? 

Clin. How then, O guest, and after what manner, shall we 
speak, assimilating it toa thing of this kind? 

Athen. It is evident > that, while the state itself is (the re- 
semblance) of a cavity, the young of the guards, who are 

' T have translated, as if Aéyery or aveay had dropt out between déi 
and d.uddoxovrac. For otherwise the dative ry deopévp would be with- 
out regimen, I have adopted likewise éwWacoKxorrag and dOnXovrrac, in 
lieu of the singular, which Ast vainly endeavours to defend. 

- 2 JT cannot understand how the active émtmAnz~ac can here follow the 
passive koAdZecOa. I have therefore translated as if the Greek were 
émumtAnoocesPar— 

3 Ficinus has ‘“‘urbem nuper ingressus,’’ as if his MS. read éA@éyra 
VEWOTL THY TOALY— 

4_4 To avoid the incongruity of the assertion that guardians would be 
‘incompetent, who had a competent knowledge of virtue, I have trans- 
lated, as if the Greek were ov Kadéc, not tkavac. 

—° I must leave for the others to make ovt the sense and syntax in 


the words—we airic ev THC TOAEWC obong TOU Kbroug— I could have. 
understood—we adrng perv THE TOAEWC 2) OVOLA tOTi TOY KUTOUEC EiKwY— i.e, 
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selected, as it were,! for the top of the head, as being of the 
best disposition, and possess a quickness of perception in their ~ 
whole soul, survey the whole state ina circle; and, while 
guarding it, they deliver up the senses to memory, and become 
the announcers to the elders of every thing in the state ; and 
that these [the elders ],? being assimilated to intellect, through 
considering pre-eminently many matters and those worthy of 
regard, enter into consultations, and employ the young, as 
agents, in their joint deliberations; and thus both truly pre- 
serve the whole state in common. Whether then shall we 
say that they are to be established in this manner, or how 
otherwise? Or that they all. possess all things equally,® and 
that some of them have been brought up and educated in not 
the most exact manner ?4 

Clin. But this, O wonderful man, is impossible. 

Athen. Let us then proceed to a more accurate education 
than the former. 

Clin. By all means. | 

Athen. Would not that, which we almost touched just now, 
happen to be the very one, of which we have a want? 

Clin. Entirely so. 

Athen. Did we not say then, that of each trade the tip-top 
handicraftsman and guardian ought to be able not only to look 
to the majority of things, but to hasten onwards to one thing, 
and to know it, and, after knowing it by looking at it, to ar- 
range every thing in order? | 

Clin. Correctly so. 

Athen. Would there be then to any person whatever a 
speculation or a sight more accurate, respecting any thing 
whatever, than to be able to look to one form out of many 
and dissimilar ? 


‘* that the substance of the city itself is the resemblance to some recepta- 
cle—”? Ficinus has, what is atleast intelligible, ‘‘ quia civitas capitis 
quedam capacitas erit ” 

1 I have adopted azreeypévouc, found in four MSS., in lieu of deAnp- 
pévouc, which Ast translates ‘‘ seorsim collocatos—” 

2 The words rove yépovrace are evidently an interpolation. 

3 The Greek is duoiove tavtag Kexrnpévove. Ficinus has “ equales 
omnes habendas esse censemus.”? But cexrnpévoue is never found in a 
passive sense. I have translated as if Plato had written dpoiwg wavra 
WAVTAC KEKTHMEVOUC—~ . 

* I have, with Astand Stalbaum, adopted dinKp Bwpévwe, for dunxorBw- 
pévoug, as suggested by Stephens from “ exacte”’ in Ficinus. 
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Clin. Perhaps (not). 

Athen. Not perhaps, but in reality, O thou godlike man, 
there is not any method more clear than this to any one. 

Clin. Trusting to you, O guest, I admit it; and in this way 
let us proceed in our discourse. 

Athen. We must compel, then, as it seems, even the guar- 
dians of our divine polity to see accurately, in the first place, 
what happens amongst all the four virtues to be the same ; 
and which, being one thing in fortitude, and temperance, and 
prudence, and justice, we assert would be properly called by 
one name, virtue. ‘This, my friends, if we are willing, let us 
for the present, as it were! squeezing violently, not let go, 
before we state sufficiently what it is that we must look at, 
whether as one thing, or as a whole, or as both, or in what- 
ever way it exists naturally. Or, if this eseapes us, think we 
that we shall ever sufficiently possess the things relating to 
virtue, of which we shall be unable to say, whether it is many 
things, or four, or one thing? If, then, we follow ourselves as 
fellow-counsellors, we shall by some means devise a plan for 
this to take place in our state. Butif it seems good to you *to 
dismiss the subject altogether, it is necessary to dismiss it.? 

Clin. By the god, who presides over hospitality, we must, O 
guest, dismiss a subject of this kind the least of all, since you 
appear to us to speak correctly. But how can any one devise 
this plan? : 

Athen. Let us not at present speak of the how we can de- 
vise it; but let us first establish firmly by agreement amongst 
ourselves, whether it is requisite or not. 

Clin. It is doubtless requisite, if possible. 

[13.] Athen. But what, with respect to the beautiful and 
the good, ?do we think the same on this point?? Must our 
guardians know only that each of these is many? Or that it 
is one, and how it is so? | 


’ '! The Greck is oi6v mep—But Plato wrote, I suspect, oioy Tlowrsa— 
“like Proteus,” or rather otoyv yept Lowréa— For it was necessary to lay 
hold of Proteus with a firm grasp, before he would open his lips, as a pro- 
phet, as we learn from Homer O06. A. 414 and 454. 

22 I have adopted the reading proposed by Baiter, docet t¢y, tay Oy 
xoewv. So we say in English—“ IfI must, I must.” 

3_3 The words between the numerals are omitted by Ficinus, and 
after him by Taylor. 
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Clin. Jt seems almost necessary for them to understand 
how (each of these) is one. 

Athen. But what, (ought they) to understand, but be un- 

able to show by arguments !(what they understand) i et , 

Clin. How so? For you are speaking of a certain habit be- 
longing to a slave.” 

Athen. But what, with respect to all serious pursuits, is there 
the same reasoning, that it behoves those, who are to be really 
guardians of the laws, to know really the matters relating to 
the truth, and to be competent to interpret them in a dis- 
eourse, and follow them out in deeds, deciding upon the things 
that exist beautifully according to nature, or do not exist ? 

Clin. How not ? 

Athen. Is not then one of the most beautiful things that 
relating to the gods, which we went through with seriousness, 
how that they exist, and of how great a power they seem to be 
the lords; and that man, as far as he can,ought to know this; 
and, that we ought to pardon the greatest number of those in 
the state, if they will only follow the voice of the laws; but that 
we ought not to commit to persons a share in the guardianship, 
who have not laboured to acquire every faith in the existence 
of the gods; and that there should be ‘this one object of 
care,4 namely, never to choose any one for a guardian of the 
laws, who is not a divine man, and has not laboured for 
them,° nor (permit him)® to become one of those selected for 
= virtue. 


—! Ficinus, followed by Taylor, adds, what the sense requires, ‘‘ que’ 
intellieata ie 

* This is said, because slaves were either foreigners, or uneducated. 

3 T have translated, as if the Greek were ovo.wy, not oto@v—which 
has nothing to which it can be referred. Compare shortly afterwards 
ou Em OOLoEY. 

—‘* The Greek is rv dé privy éxcrpomjyv—where Ast would read ry 
dt pr éxtrpomnv—adopted by Bekker and others; which, I confess, I 
cannot understand. I have ee therefore, as if the Greek were 
Tnvoe O& piay émiTpomnYy— 

® Stephens was the first to object i avra thus placed by itself; although 
he says that ra O¢ia is to be got out of rov Oeiov: and so too does Ast. 
But Plato would in that case have written roratra— Ficinus has, what is 
far more elegant and intelligible—‘‘nisi divinus sit divinisque studiis ope- 

ram dederit.”’ 
fey oo Greek is at present at—It was formerly é¢v—as I have trans- 
ate 
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Clin. It is just then, as you say, for him, who is inactive 
on matters of this kind, or unable to give a reply,! (to be)? at 
a distance from honourable affairs. 

_ Athen. Do we then not know, that there are two things 
relating to the gods, which lead to a belief in what we have 
gone through in our previous discourse ? 

Clin. What are they ? 

Athen. One is that, which we asserted respecting the soul, 
that it is the oldest and most divine of all things, of which a 
motion, by receiving the generation, imparts an 3ever-flowing 
existence ;° and one too is that, concerning the movement, how 
orderly it is, of the stars and such other things with which 4 mind 
has, by its power over them, adorned the universe.* For he, who 
views these matters in neither a mean manner nor like acommon 
individual, has never been an atheistical person, so as not to 
be affected i in amanner the contrary to what would be expected 
by the many. For they imagine that those, who take in hand 
subjects of this kind through astronomy and other necessary? 
arts in conjunction with it, become atheists from having seen 
that it is possible for things to exist by necessity and not from 
the °intellect of a divine plan® scans to good things to be 
brought to pass. 

Clin. How then would it exist ? 

Athen. All things,’ as I have said, are in a contrary state 


4 Ficinus avoids the difficulty in aroxpivestat by omitting the word 
entirely, and translating —“ et ineptus sit—’’ Did Plato write UmOoKgivEd- 
Oat, “ to act the part ’”’ ofa divine person—or rather 7 7, & Oct, Adbvaroy bT0- 
rolveoar—* unable to act the part he ought.”’ 

2 After réyxkahwy there has evidently dropt out eivat, as 1 have trans- 
lated. 

—* Ast conceives that Plato had in his mind the doctrine of Hera- 
cleitus, which he has developed more at length in the Cratylus and Par- 
menides, that all things are in a state of flowing. 

4__4 This was the doctrine of Anaxagoras, to which Euripides alludes 
in Tro. 890, where I should have supported the conjecture of Bouhier, 
vovg kpaTay for vovc Bporay, by referring to vovg tykparn¢ in this pas- 
sage. 

; he as Geometry and Arithmetic. 

6 The Greek is dtavoiacg BovAnoewc, which I confess I cannot under- 
Aa nor could, I think, Ficinus, who has ‘‘ voluntate divina.” I have 
translated therefore, as if the Greek were Otavotate Bove Geiac—remem- 
bering the Aude de redelero Bovdn in Homer, IX. A. 5. 

7 [ have translated, as if the Greek were wadvra— If ray is to be 
preserved here, we must prefix 7d and read apuyoy airo-— But the other » 
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now to what they were, when those, who thought upon them, 
conceived them to be without soul. +A feeling of wonder 
crept even then upon the mind respecting them; and what is 
now really determined upon, was suspected then by such as 
touched upon accuracy, how that things without soul would 
never have made use of reasonings wonderful for their accu- 
racy, had they not possessed intellect.! And some indeed 
dared to hazard this very doctrine even at that period, by say- 
ing that ?it was Mind, which put into order every thing in 
heaven.” ? But the same persons erred again® about the nature 
of the soul, (by not a lelell ey thatit is older than body ; but con- 


ceiving it to be younger,” they did, so to say, overturn all things, 


and themselves much more.® For ‘allthings, that were before 
their eyes, while carried along the heavens, appeared to them 
to be full of stones and earth, and many other soulless bodies, 
that furnished reasons for the existence of the whole world.’ 
8'These doctrines it was that caused much of atheism and dis- 
gust to flit about amongst such persons.? Moreover revilings 


is the preferable method. Hence at the end of the speech we must read 
likewise wavra rodvayrioy éxeu in lieu of wav— 

—! Such is the literal version of the Greek, which Ficinus, followed 
alinost to the letter by Taylor, has thus abridged and remodelled—“ quam- 
vis etiam tunc, quicunque diligentius aliis illa perscrutabantur, mire 
veritatem tangebant, quod videlicet hunquam, si anima carerent, tam ex- 
quisita ratione uterentur mentis expertia.”’ 

22 Here again is an allusion to Anaxagoras, whose Koopoc began with 
this sentence—Opov ravra xonpara tny* vdoc Os aira dujpee Kai dte- 
meaiES. 

— 3 The Greek is at present, ot o& avroi maw a apapTavorreg— But 
unless I am mistaken, it was formerly of ye ért méov apagravoyTec— 
i. e. ‘‘ who erring still more about the nature of the soul.” 

4 Ficinus alone has, what the sense requires, ‘‘ nescientes—”’ 

5 The same doctrine, that the soul is younger than the body, is advo- 
cated by Locke and the other Materialists of modern times. 

6 How Anaxagoras overturned his own theory may be seen in Phedo, 
p. 98, B. 

7-7 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus, followed to the let- 
ter by Taylor, has ‘‘ Nam que ante oculos sunt, hec et in ceelo esse credi- 
derunt. Itaque terra lapidibus aliisque inanimatis corporibus referta 
esse celestia credentes his causas totius mundi dederunt.”? With regard 
to the notion of the heavenly bodies being full of stones, this has been 
partially confirmed in modern times. For it has been said that the Earl 
of eee s telescope shows that the Moon is a mass of granite. 

—® The Greek is.dmreo@at, where Ficinus felt himself so much at a 
be as to give merely the general sense of the whole passage, “ his igitur 


\ 
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have come from the poets, (so that,) while likening philoso- 
phers to dogs that make use of vain howlings, they said, !on 
the other hand, other senseless things.! But now, as I have 
said, all the contrary takes place. 

Clin. How could this be? 

[14.] Athen. It is not possible for any mortal man ever to 
become firmly pious, who does not receive these two things, that 
the soul is the oldest of all things, which share in generation 
and is immortal; and that it rules over all bodies. And in 
addition to this, what has been said very often, who shall re- 
ceive *the mind said of beings in the stars,” and the necessary 
learning before? these subjects, ‘and after beholding the com- 


_munion in these according to the Muse,‘ shall make use (of it) 


in a manner fitting to the pursuits of morals and legal institu- 
tions; and shall be able to give a reason for such things as 
admit of a reason, °and do not.5 Now he, who is not able to 
acquire these in addition to public virtues, will scarcely ever 
become a competent ruler over a whole state; but he would bea 
minister to other rulers. It is then, Clinias and Megillus, re- 


factum est, ut, qui hec tractant, philosophi tanquam impii vulgo circum- 
feruntur.” I have therefore altered dmrecOa into @rrecOat. On the loss 
and corruption of @rrev, and its use in an astronomic sense, I could say 
nota little; suffice it to quote at present Plutarch De Fortun. Roman. t. 
ii. p. 326, dorpov depopévov kai OidtrovTog émi Ovouag t& avarohwy. 

1_Il Such is the version of Bekker’s text adopted by Stalbaum; who 
should have suggested zoAa@ kai avonra— 

22 Such is the literal translation of the Greek—rov re elonuévor éy 
Toi¢g doTeote THY byTwy, Which Ast endeavours to explain by his version 
and paraphrase, ‘‘the reason of all things in the stars,”’ that is, “‘ dwell- 
ing there and most conspicuous.”’ Ficinus has ‘‘ veram esse mentem in 
astris,’ as if his MS. read roy re év Toig dorpoie dvTa OvTwe, without 
elonuévoy, omitted in another MS. Perhaps Plato wrote réy Te, aiwpot- 
pevov éyv Toic dorpore, vovy dvTa dvTwo—i. e. “ the mind, really existing, 
and suspended amongst the stars,’”’ or rather something to this effect, roy 
7’ aiwpotpevoy év doTpowc © éviavT@y povoy avaxra, “ the Sun suspended 
amongst the stars, the only ruler of years’’—where © is (7j\toyv). See 


“myself on Asch. Eum. 2. 


3 In lien of 70, “ before,” I should prefer zrept, “‘ respecting—”’ 

4_4 Here again I am quite at a loss; and so, I think, was Ficinus ; 
whose version is “ Muse etiam his convenientis non ignarus ad mores 
componendos legesque servandas ipsa utatur,”’ 

5__5 Bekker, followed by Stalbaum, considers doa re cai pn, omitted 
by Ficinus, as an interpolation. But who would have inserted those 
words, or why, we are not told. F 

N 
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quisite to see !in addition to ail the laws already detailed, which 
we have gone through,! whether we can bring this nocturnal 
meeting of the rulers to be a guard,? according to law, 
for the sake of preservation, after becoming a sharer in the 
education, such as we have gone through. Or how shall we 
act ? | 

Clin. But how, O thou best of men, should we not bring 
it, if perchance we are able, even for a little? 

Athen. Let us then enter altogether into a contest for a 
thing of this kind at least. For I will readily be your helper 
in this; and in addition to myself perhaps, through my skill in 
things of this kind, and my thinking upon them very fre- 
quently, I shall find others likewise. 

Clin. Let us, O guest, proceed in this path, rather than any 
other, in which even a god is almost leading us. But what 
is the method, which, if it took place, would take place cor- 
rectly, this let us now speak of and seek out. 

Athen. Laws about things of this kind, Megillus and Cli- 
nias, it is not possible to lay down, until (the whole state)? is 
orderly arranged ; ‘for then (one can) lay down, over what it is 
meet for them to have an authority.4 °But the furnishing 
such things at present would be, if it were done correctly, an 
act of instruction combined with much intercourse.° 

Clin. How so? Why do we say that this is mentioned 
again ? 

Athen. In the first place, a list should be drawn out ~ 
of those, who would be fitted for the nature of a guard by the 
power of their time of life, and instruction, and by their 
morals and manners. But after this, it is neither easy to find 
(oneself),® what one ought to learn, nor to become the disciple 


1_1 Jn lieu of this unmeaning verbiage Ficinus has merely “ preedictis 
legibus.” 

* Ficinus has “‘ut apicem custodemque,”’ as if his MS. read xopu¢xy 
Kai pudaKknv— 

3 Ficinus alone has, what the sense seems to require, ‘‘civitas universa—” 

44 Such is the literal version of the Greek. Ficinus has ‘*‘ tunc enim 
debita cum auctoritate constituende videntur.”’ 

55 Here again Ficinus has swerved not a little from the Greek in his 
version, ‘‘ sed eo non aliter recte, quam doctrina multa et.longo disputa- 
tionis examine, probabuntur.”’ 

6 I have inserted “ oneself,’ for av’royv might easily have dropt out 
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of another, who has found itout. In addition to this, itis a vain 
thing to state in writing the times '! which and! in which it 
is requisite to obtain each particular. For not even to the 
learners themselves would it be manifest, what is learnt oppor- 
tunely, before the science of the instruction is generated in the 
soul of each. Hence, all, that relates to these matters, being 
spoken of, would not be said to be properly secrets ; *but they 
(might be said to be) not previously spoken, through nothing 
of what has been spoken indicating what has been previously 
spoken.? 

Clin. Since then this isthe case, what, O guest, must we do? 

Athen. According to the proverb, friends, it appears ? we are 
lying in a common and middle ground.? Andif we are willing 
to run a risk respecting the whole polity, we must do all 
things, by throwing, as they say, either thrice six, or thrice 
ace.4 I will, however, undergo the danger with you in 
stating and explaining, what appears to me respecting the 
education and nurture, which has been agitated in our con- 
versations. The hazard is, indeed, neither small, nor similar 
to any others. But I exhort you, Clinias, to have a care of 
this. For you will obtain the greatest renown by establishing 


after ovre—for the sake of the balance in a@Xov, on which see my Pop- 
po’s Prolegom. p. 254. In vi. p. 772, D. § 16, adrog is however omitted 
in the words oxor@v Kat ocKoTovpevoc Um aA\Nwy— 

1! Ficinus, with the approbation of Stephens, omits ot¢ kai— 

*_2 The Greek is—oUrw 6) wavrata wept Tav’Ta améppnra piv 
ANExOévra ov« Ay d00Gc¢ éEyolTO, aTOppNTa OE Cia TO Ndév TOOQONOEVTA 
Ondovy rwy Aeyopevwy: which, I confess, I cannot understand ; nor could 
Ficinus ; for his version is “‘ que igitur in his palam dici non possunt, non 
recte tentantur; dici autem non posse inquam, quoniam, si dicantur, 
nihil planius explicant.”? Nor could Stephens, who wished to expunge 
the second améppnra. Nor could Faehse, who would read édeyyOévra 
with one MS., or deryOévra from conjecture ; nor, lastly, could Ast, who 
proposed azpoppynra, adopted by Bekker and the subsequent editors. 
But what we gain by the alteration, I am yet to learn; although I have 
so translated it. 

3__3 The proverb is éy péow xeioOat, not, as here, év Kou KeioOar. 
See Bergler on Alciphron. ii. 3, n. 75, It was applied to neutral ground 
lying between two contending parties. 

4 On the expression rpic &&, applied to a lucky throw with three 
dice, see Blomfield on Agam. 33, and on rpgic ebBove, an unlucky one, 
Hemsterhuis on Jul. Pollux ix. 95, 1) wovdg—évopa sive kbBoe kadeioOat, 
kabaneo kai 6 Trapomuwdng Aoyog pyviey éoxey “H pic & t roEic 
cvBovge— The corresponding phrase for the latter in English hazard is 
“ crabs.” 
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correctly the city of the Magnesians, or after what other 
event a god shall give ita name ; or you will at least not escape 
the seeming to be !the bravest of all born afterwards.! If 
then this divine assembly shall be established by us, O friends 
and companions, the city must be delivered to its care ; ?nor 
will there be any dispute amongst any one, so to say, of the 
legislators at present respecting ° these institutions ;? but there 
will be completed almost 4a day-dream in a matter, which we 
touched upon in our discourse a little before as a night dream,‘ 
when we mingled together a certain image of the agreement 
of the head with intellect; if indeed these men are accur- 
ately mingled together by us, and properly instructed, and 
when instructed, reside. in the acropolis of the country, and 
become guardians, such as we have never seen in our pre- 
vious life, as regards the power of preservation. 

Megil. O friend Clinias, from all that has been now said 
by us, we must either give up the city, as regards° its settle- 
ment, or not dismiss this our guest, but by entreaties and all 
kinds of devices make him a partner with us in settling the 
city. . 
Clin. You speak with the greatest truth, Megillus; and 
both myself will act thus, and do you also co-operate. 

Megil. I will co-operate. 


!_1 With the phrase dydpedrarog téyv vorepov, compare a&£todo~ 
ywraroyv Tw mooyeyeynpévwy in Thucyd. } 1; otherwise one would prefer _ 
avopsorepoc, found in a good MS. 

2_2 Such is the literal version of the Greek, which differs not a little 
from the version of Ficinus—‘“‘neque his reliqui legumlatores tanquam 
minus sufficientes adversabuntur.” 

3 I have translated as if the Greek were epi, not rapa— 

44 On the difference between tap, ‘‘a day-dream,”’ i. e. a reality ; 
and évap, “a night-dream,” i. e. a non-reality, see at vii. 8. 

5 I have translated as if wéoe had dropt out after caroukioewo— 


END OF VOL. VY. 
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